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PREFACE   TO  VOLUME  V. 


OF  THE 


STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BENGAL. 


This  Volume  comprises  the  Dacca  Division  as  recon- 
stituted in  1874,  after  the  separation  of  the  Province 
of  Assam  from  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal. 
Up  to  that  year,  the  Valley  of  the  Bdrak  with  its  two 
Districts  of  Cachar  and  Sylhet  had  formed  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Dacca  Division.  In  1874,  Cachar 
and  Sylhet  were  annexed,  for  administrative  purposes, 
to  the  newly -created  Chief  Commissionership  of 
Assam  ;  the  Dacca  Division  retaining  the  four  Dis- 
tricts of  Maimansinh,  Dacca,  Faridpur,  and  Bdkarganj. 
The  Central  District,  Dacca,  forms  the  focus  of  the 
three  river  systems  of  Bengal.  The  waters  of  the 
Brahmaputra  from  the  due  north  unite  on  its  border 
with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  from  the  north- 
west; and  the  united  channel,  after  receiving  the 
Meghnd  and  waters  of  the  Cachar  valley  from  the 
north-east,  sweeps  south  in  a  vast  body  to  the  sea. 
The  northernmost  of  the  four  Districts,  Maimansinh, 
is  watered  by  the  Brahmaputra,  which  formerly  in- 
tersected it,  but  whose  new  main  channel,  under  the 
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name  of  the  Jamund,  now  skirts  its  western  border. 
The  western  District  of  the  Dacca  Division,  viz., 
Faridpur,  forms  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the 
Gangetic  delta.  The  southern  District  of  the  Divi- 
sion, Bdkarganj,  is  watered  by  the  great  estuary 
formed  by  the  three  united  river  systems  on  the 
east ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gangetic  distributaries. 
Towards  the  coast,  it  spreads  out  into  marshes  and 
jungle-covered  flats,  cut  up  by  a  hundred  channels, 
and  scarcely  raised  above  the  high-tide  level  of  the 
sea. 

This  volume  treats  of  an  area  of  15,683  square 
miles,  containing  a  population  of  7,592,932  souls. 
The  District  statistics  were  collected  in  the  years 
1870-73,  and  as  regards  accuracy  are  subject  to  the 
remarks  in  my  preface  to  volume  i.  I  had  intended 
to  devote  two  volumes  to  the  Dacca  Division ;  and 
the  first  of  them,  comprising  the  three  southern 
Districts  (Dacca,  Faridpur,  and  Bclk3.rganj),  were 
printed  before  the  northern  half  of  the  Division 
was  split  up  on  the  erection  of  Assam  into  a  Chief 
Commissionership.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  a 
compact  separate  volume  for  the  three  northern 
Districts  of  the  former  Dacca  Division  (Mai- 
mansinh,  Cachar,  and  Sylhet),  the  only  course  left  to 
me  was  to  tack  on  the  single  District  (Maimansinh) 
which  remained  of  the  northern  half  to  the  end  of 
this  book. 
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ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Pages  100  and  251.  The  chapter  on  Tenures,  referred  to  as  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  will  be  found  at  pp.  365  to  379,  at  the  end  of  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Faridpur  District.  That  Account  concluded  the  volume  as  it 
was  originally  printed,  before  the  erection  of  Assam  into  a  Chief  Commis- 
sionership.  This  change,  as  already  explained,  forced  me  to  tack  on  the 
District  of  Maimansinh  to  the  present  volume.     [See  ante^  Preface.] 

Page  200,  Head-line.    For  BakXrganj,  read  BXkarganj. 

Page  208,  Last  line.     For  angal  buri^  xtsAjangal  buri. 

Page  311,  Lines  11,  16,  17.     For  ganjd^  xtaA  gdnjd. 


I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  corrections  or  suggestions  which  occur 
to  the  reader.  They  may  be  addressed  to  me,  care  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 

The  local  weights  and  measures  are  given  in  detail  at  pp.  95, 
207,  208,  322-324,  445-448.  In  some  instances,  in  the  following 
volume,  these  weights  and  measures  have  been  converted  into  their 
English  equivalents,  and  the  native  names  have  not  been  added. 
In  such  cases  the  reconversion  from  the  English  equivalents  may  be 
effected  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  accordance  with  the  following 
tables : — 

MONEY. 

I  pie  (y^r  of  an  dnd)    =  ^  farthing. 

I  pice  (I  of  an  ii\i)     =  ij  farthings. 

I  dnd  {^^  of  a  rupee)  =  ij  pence. 

I  rupee  is  worth,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange, 

from  IS.  9d.  to  2s.,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is 

taken  at  =  2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  ser  (seer),  which  varies  in  different  Dis- 
tricts from  about  i^  lbs.  to  2*205  ^^^s.  This  latter  is  the  standard 
ser,  as  fixed  by  Government,  and  corresponds  to  the  metrical  kilo- 
gramme. For  local  calculations  in  Lower  Bengal,  the  recognised 
ser  may  be  taken  at  2  lbs.  The  conversion  of  Indian  into  English 
weights  would  then  be  as  follows  : — 

I  chatik  (yy  of  a  ser)  =-■  2  oz. 
I  ser  (-fjf  of  a  maund)  =  2  lbs. 
I  man  or  maund  (say)  =  82  lbs. 

LAND  MEASURE. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  l^ig/id,  which  varies  from  J  of 
an  acre  to  almost  i  acre.  The  Government  standard  bighi  is 
14,400  square  feet,  or  say  J  of  an  acre  ;  and  this  bighd  has  been 
uniformly  adopted  throughout  the  following  volume. 
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THE  District  of  Dacca  {DhdkS)^  the  principal  District  of  the 
Division  of  the  same  name,  lies  between  24°  20'  12"  and  23** 
6'  30"  north  latitude,  and  89°  47'  50"  and  91°  i'  lo'"  east  longitude. 
It  contains  an  area  of  2902  square  miles,  as  revised  by  the 
Surveyor-General  in  187 1,  and  a  population  of  1,852,993  souls,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872.  The  principal  Civil  Station, 
which  is  also  the  chief  town  of  the  District,  is  Dacca,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Burfgangd  river,  in  latitude  23**  43'  20^^  and  longi- 
tude 90°  26'  10''.     The  town  is  also  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Com- 

*  The  District  Statistical  Account  of  Dacca  has  been  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
following  sources: — (i)  Five  Scries  of  Returns  specially  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Collector  of  the  District,  Mr  D.  R.  Lyall,  C.S. ;  (2)  Report  by  Mr  A.  L.  Clay, 
C.S.,  late  Collector  of  the  District,  published  in  1867;  (3)  Dr  D.  J.  Taylor's 
Sketch  x>f  the  Topography  and  Statistics  of  Dacca,  1840;  (4)  Special  Report  on 
different  classes  of  Brdhmans  and  Vishnuvites,  drawn  up  for  me  by  Bibu  Baikunth 
Nath  Sen,  Deputy-Inspector  of  Schools,  Bikrampur;  ($)  Special  Report  on 
Kulinism,  by  Babu  Abhay  Charan  Das,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Division ;  (6)  Census  Report  of  Bengal,  1872  ;  (7)  District  Census  Compilation, 
by  Mr  C.  F.  Magrath,  C.S.  ;  (8)  Short  Account  of  Fibres  grown  in  Dacca,  drawn 
up  for  me  by  Mr  M.  David ;  (9)  Statement  of  prevailing  rates  of  rent  for  land 
producing  ordinary  crops,  called  for  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1872;  (10) 
Surveyor- General's  return  of  area,  with  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  other  tech- 
nical details;  (11)  Income-Tax  Report  for  1871-72;  (12)  Report  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  for  1871  ;  (13)  Reports  of  Inspector- General  of  Jails  for  1868 
and  1869;  (14)  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  1870-71  and 
1871-72  ;  (15)  Postal  Statistics,  furnished  to  me  by  the  Director-General  of  Post- 
Offices;  (16)  RejK)rt  of  the  Meteorological  Department  for  1871  ;  (17)  Report  on 
the  Charitable  Dispensaries  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  1871  ;  (18)  Special  Report, 
lumished  to  me  by  the  Civil  Surgeon  in  medical  charge  of  the  District. 
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missioner  of  the  Division.  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  "Topography  and 
Statistics  of  Dacca,"  states  that  the  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Dhdk,  the  name  of  a  tree  {Buiea  frondosa),  while  others 
refer  its  etymology  to  the  goddess  Dhikeswar{ — literally  "  The  Con- 
cealed Goddess  " — a  shrine  in  whose  honour,  erected  by  King  Ballil 
Sen,  still  exists  on  the  west  of  the  town. 

Boundaries. — Dacca  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  District  of 
Maimansinh  (Mymensing);  on  the  east  by  Tipperah  District,  the 
Meghnd  river  forming  a  natural  boundary  between  them  for  the 
whole  distance;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Districts  of 
Bdkarganj  and  Farfdpur.  The  Ganges  or  Padmd  river  forms  the 
boundary  on  the  south-west,  but  in  the  south-east  comer  there  are 
458  villages,  comprising  an  area  of  320-25  square  miles,  which,  until 
very  recently,  belonged  to  Dacca,  though  separated  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  District  by  the  Ganges.  This  river,  since  it  was 
mapped  in  1769,  has  shifted  its  channel,  and  completely  altered  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country.  By  a  Government  Notification, 
dated  17th  June  187 1,  the  separated  tract  was  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  District  of  Bdkarganj  from  the  ist  August  187 1. 

Jurisdiction. — Dacca  Collectorate  formerly  comprised  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Bikarganj  and  Farfdpur,  which  were  disjoined  from  it  in 
1817  and  181 1  respectively,  and  formed  into  distinct  Districts. 
The  present  subdivision  of  Minikganj,  and  a  portion  of  Nawibganj, 
were  annexed  to  Dacca  from  Farfdpur  about  1856.  The  458 
villages  mentioned  above,  which  were  cut  oflf  from  the  rest  of  the 
District  by  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Ganges  river,  were 
transferred  to  Bdkarganj  from  August  187 1.  The  revenue  and  magis- 
terial jurisdictions  are  the  same.  The  Civil  Judge  also  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  the  neighbouring  District  of  Farfdpur,  the  Civil 
Jurisdiction  not  having  been  separated  from  Dacca  in  181 1,  when 
the  former  District  was  erected  into  an  independent  Collectorate. 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Country. — The  District  consists  of 
a  level  plain,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Dhaleswarf  river,  and 
varying  considerably  in  their  physical  aspects.  The  northern  part 
is  again  subdivided  by  the  Lakhmid  river  (pronounced  lAVhyi), 
which  intersects  it  from  north  to  south.  The  western  of  these  two 
northern  subdivisions  contains  the  city,  and  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  greater  part  of  it  lies  comparatively  high  and  above  flood 
level,  the  soil  consisting  of  red  kankar  with  strata  of  clay  in  the 
more  elevated  parts,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
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and  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams  by  alluvial  earth. 
At  some  points  the  scenery  on  the  river  Lakhmid  is  ver}'  beautiful, 
the  banks  being  high  and  well  wooded.  About  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  city  small  hilly  ridges  are  met  with  in  the  Madhupur  jungle 
adjoining  the  District  of  Maimansinh.  They  are  mere  mounds 
{tilds)^  never  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  seldom  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  These  ridges  are  composed  of  red  soil,  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  ore.  This  tract  of  country  is 
remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered, 
and  hence  the  greater  part  is  an  unproductive  waste,  covered  with 
jungle  and  infested  with  wild  beasts.  Of  late  years,  however,  culti- 
vation has  been  extended.  Towards  the  city  the  red  soil  is  inter- 
sected by  creeks  and  morasses,  the  borders  of  which  are  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  mustard,  and  ///  seed  {Sesamum  orientale)  \ 
while  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  a  broad  alluvial,  well-cultivated 
plain  extends  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Dhaleswari  and  Lakh- 
mii  rivers.  The  north-eastern  subdivision  is  situated  between 
the  Meghnd  and  Lakhmid  rivers.  It  is  inundated  to  a  larger  extent, 
has  a  much  greater  area  of  alluvial  soil,  and  is  in  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation  than  the  tract  to  the  westward.  The  red  kankar  soil  is 
found  chiefly  in  its  northern  part,  and  forms  small  hilly  ridges,  which 
run  up  into  the  eastern  angle  of  the  District  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Meghnd  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  Fruit-trees,  tanks,  &c, 
now  buried  in  uncultivated  jungly  tracts,  show  that  at  one  time  these 
were  the  sites  of  populous  villages. 

The  division  of  the  District  to  the  south  of  the  Dhaleswari  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  tract.  It  consists  entirely  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  annually  inundated  to  a  depth  varying  from  two  to  fourteen 
feet.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  water, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake  covered  with 
growing  rice,  through  which  boats  sail  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  villages  are  built  on  mounds  of  earth  artificially 
raised  above  the  level  of  inundation.  This  division  of  the  District 
is  devoid  of  picturesque  scenery. 

Elevated  Tracts. — There  are  neither  mountains  nor  hills  in 
Dacca  District,  the  only  break  in  the  uniform  level  of  the  country 
being  the  low  ridges  in  the  Madhupur  jungles,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  grasses  and  undem'ood,  and  others  with  forest  All 
these  miniature  hills  are  accessible  to  wheeled  carriages  as  regards 
their  slope,  and  the  Maimansinh  road  runs  over  them.     Some  of 
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them  have  been  utilised  for  purposes  of  cultivation  near  the  Fiscal 
Divisions  of  Jaidebpur  and  Bdigunb^,  by  two  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  of  the  District,  Bibu  KdU  Ndriyan  Rdi  and  Khwiijd 
Abdul  Ganf,  C.S.I.,  but  the  plantations  are  both  small. 

River  System. — The  District  is  intersected  by  a  complete  net- 
work of  rivers  and  streams.  The  following  ten  are  reported  as 
navigable  throughout  the  year  for  native  boats  of  four  tons  burden 
or  upwards: — (i)  Meghnd,  (2)  Ganges  or  Padmi,  (3)  Jamuni,  (4) 
Ariil  Khdn,  (5)  Kirtinisd,  (6)  Dhaleswarf,  (7)  Burfgangi,  (8) 
Lakhmii  (pronounced  lilkhyd),  (9)  Mendikhilf,  and  (10)  Ghizf- 
khilL  The  rivers  navigable  to  boats  of  two  tons  burden  are  (11) 
the  Hilsimdrf,  (12)  Bansf,  (13)  Turdg,  (14)  Tungi,  (15)  Bilu,  and 
(16)  the  old  bed  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  whole  country  is  navig- 
able by  small  boats  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  MeghnA,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  District, 
is  continually  changing  its  course,  although  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Its  banks  are  shelving  and  cultivated,  and  the  bed  generally  sandy. 
The  Meghnd  forms  no  important  islands  within  the  District,  but  has 
many  alluvial  formations  (c/iars)  in  its  course.  It  nowhere  expands 
into  lakes.  It  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  tides  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  but  in  the  rainy  season  the  tide  loses  its 
power.  The  dorf,  which  is  very  considerable  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  does  not  reach  as  high  up  as  this  District.  The  river  is 
nowhere  fordable  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Its  principal  tributary 
is  the  Dhaleswarf,  a  large  river  which  enters  the  District  in  the 
north-west  near  the  junction  of  the  Jamund  and  Ganges  rivers,  and 
flows  generally  in  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Meghnd  at  Munshfganj.  The  other  important  tributary  of 
the  Meghnd  on  its  west  bank  is  the  old  Brahmaputra,  which  flows 
along  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  District,  and  runs  into  the 
Meghnd  at  Bhairab-b^zir.  The  portion  of  the  river  which  lies 
within  Dacca  District  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  stream,  navi- 
gable by  large  boats  only  during  the  rainy  season.  A  branch  of 
this  river,  called  the  Brahmaputra  creek,  flows  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  through  the  District  till  it  falls  into  the  Dhaleswarf  at  a 
place  called  Kaligdchhi,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Meghnl  It  is  a  small  and  unimportant  stream,  and  only  noted  for 
a  fair  held  on  its  banks  at  N^ngalband.  In  the  hot  season  before 
the  rains,  the  river  exhibits  only  a  dried-up  bed  with  a  muddy  and 
sandy  bottom.      It  is  fordable  nearly  throughout  its  whole  course 
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during  six  months  of  the  year.  A  navigable  arm  of  the  Meghnd, 
known  as  the  Mendi-khdlf,  communicates  with  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Kikiir  Tek. 

The  Ganges  or  PadmA  river  forms  the  western  and  south- 
western boundary  of  the  District,  and  separates  it  from  Farfdpur  and 
Bdkarganj.  Instead  of  following  its  course  as  laid  down  by  Rennel 
in  1 780,  which  joined  the  Meghnd  at  Mendiganj,  it  now  discharges 
the  great  body  of  its  water  through  two  channels  considerably  to  the 
north  of  that  place.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Kirtinisi,  which  runs 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Rdjnagar,  and  is  now  considered  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  from  three  to  four  miles  in  width, 
and  has  a  very  strong  current  at  its  most  contracted  part,  ren- 
dering navigation  difficult  during  the  rains.  The  Kirtindsd  joins 
the  Meghnd  to  the  north  of  Kirtikpur.  The  second  channel  of  the 
Ganges  is  the  Nayd  Bagni,  further  south,  and  within  the  Bdkar- 
ganj  District.  The  original  channel  of  the  Ganges  is  now  almost 
dry  in  the  hot  months,  the  whole  of  its  bed  being  filled  up  with 
alluvial  accretions,  divided  by  broad  shallows ;  a  few  channels  are 
navigable,  but  only  by  small  boats.  The  course  of  the  Ganges 
within  the  District  is  very  variable,  and  is  said  to  alter  as  much 
as  four,  five,  or  six  miles  in  a  single  year,  cutting  away  its  north 
and  south  banks  with  equal  impartiality.  About  the  middle  of  its 
course  it  forms  the  island  known  as  Char  Mukundii.  The  river  has 
a  sandy,  muddy  bottom,  its  banks  in  the  dry  season  being  generally 
shelving,  and  in  the  rains  usually  abrupt  The  Ganges  throws  off 
two  branches  within  the  District,  the  Hilsimdri  and  the  Ariil-khdn. 
The  first-named  river  is  only  navigable  by  boats  of  two  tons  burden, 
but  if  it  were  not  for  a  bar  across  its  entrance,  it  would  be  navigable 
the  whole  year  by  boats  of  any  size.  This  river  connects  the  Ganges 
with  the  Dhaleswari. 

The  LakhmiA  river  leaves  the  Brahmaputra  at  a  place  called  Tok, 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  District,  and  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  Dhaleswari,  about  four  miles 
from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Meghnd.  The  Magistrate  of 
the  District  states  that  the  Lakhmii  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
in  Eastern  Bengal  Its  banks  are  generally  high  and  well  wooded,  and 
it  never  overflows  them.  It  runs  for  about  fifty  miles  through  the 
red  formation,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  coolness  of  its 
water.  The  tide  affects  the  river  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
but  does  not  reach  far  up.     It  is  not  fordable  at  any  time  of  the 
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year  except  at  one  point,  Ekddld.  Owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the 
Brahmaputra  near  the  point  where  it  enters  the  District,  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  Lakhmid  is  now  on  the  decrease.  It  roust,  however, 
always  remain  a  large  tidal  stream,  supplied  from  the  Dhaleswarf, 
even  if  its  northern  outlet  were  entirely  closed. 

The  Banar  river  enters  the  District  from  the  north,  westward  of 
the  Lakhmid,  and  after  flowing  first  in  a  southerly  and  afterwards  in 
a  westerly  course,  joins  that  river  at  Ekdili.  The  BAlu  is  another 
tributary  of  the  Lakhmii,  and  joins  it  on  the  west  bank  at  Demrd,  a 
small  stream,  and  which  merely  forms  an  outlet  for  marsh  water. 
The  BANSf  river  also  flows  into  the  District  from  the  north,  and  drains 
the  western  side  of  the  Madhupur  jungles.  It  also  empties  itself  into 
the  Dhaleswarf,  but  it  is  a  small  stream,  and  the  traflic  on  it  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  rainy  season.  The  BuRfoANoA  river,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  which  the  city  of  Dacca  is  situated,  is  a  mere  branch 
of  the  Dhaleswarf,  about  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  separating  firom 
it  a  short  distance  below  Sibhdr,  and  rejoining  the  main  stream  at 
FatuUd,  on  the  Ndrdinganj  road.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  to  the 
extent  of  two  feet  at  the  town  of  Dacca.  The  tract  between  the  Burf- 
gangd  and  Dhaleswarf  forms  a  large  island  known  as  Paschimdf.  The 
Doldi  creek  connects  the  Bilu  river  with  the  Burfgangd,  which  it 
joins  within  the  city  limits.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it 
navigable  throughout  the  year,  but  without  permanent  success.  It  is 
reported  that  the  creek  will  always  be  liable  to  silt  up  in  the  middle, 
as  each  end  of  it  is  affected  by  the  tide. 

The  banks  of  all  the  above  rivers  are  cultivated,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  a  small  tract  along  the  Lakhmid  and  Bansf  rivers,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  tide.  The  Collector  states  that  it  is 
difficult,  in  a  District  like  Dacca,  to  name  the  fords.  The  beds  of 
the  rivers  are  generally  pretty  level,  and  when  a  stream  is  fordable 
in  one  place,  it  is  so  almost  throughout  its  whole  length.  Two  shoals 
occur  in  the  Burfgangd,  one  opposite  the  town  of  Dacca,  and  one  at 
the  point  where  it  takes  its  departure  from  the  Dhaleswarf,  both 
of  which,  though  not  actually  fordable,  are  likely  to  become  so  in 
time.  There  is  also  a  similar  shoal  in  the  Lakhmii  at  Ekddli,  where 
the  river  is  reported  as  fordable.  The  Bdlu,  Bansf,  and  Hilsdmdrf 
rivers  are  fordable  in  the  dry  weather  only. 

Lakes,  Marshes,  Artificial  Watercourses,  &c. — Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  District,  and  especially  in  the  portion  of  the  country 
adjoining  the  large  rivers,  numerous  marshes  have  been  formed  by  the 
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changes  in  their  course.  These  old  beds  are  covered  with  rank 
vegetation,  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  The  artificial 
watercourses  are  as  follow:— (i)  The  Tdltald  khdl,  said  to  have 
been  dug  by  Rijd  Rdjballabh  to  facilitate  communication  between 
Rijnagar  and  Dacca.  This  watercourse  extends  from  Bahar  on  the 
Padmd  to  Tiltali  on  the  Dhaleswarf,  but  has  now  been  allowed  to 
silt  up,  so  that  it  is  only  open  during  four  months  of  the  year  for 
large  boats.  It  effects  a  saving  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  outer  route  between  Barisil  and  Dacca,  besides  avoiding  the 
somewhat  perilous  navigation  of  the  large  rivers.  The  Collector  is 
of  opinion  that  this  canal  would  pay  well  if  it  were  re*dug,  tolls  being 
levied  to  meet  the  cost  (2)  The  Dolii  khdl  is  a  short  cutting  of 
about  four  miles,  and  unites  the  waters  of  the  Bdlu  and  Burfgangd 
rivers.  It  shortens  the  communication  between  Maimansinh  by 
about  twenty-two  miles,  but  is  only  open  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Government  has  spent  about  ;^25oo  on  this  work,  and  the  yearly 
net  profit  is  now  said  to  amount  to  about  ;^4oo.  If  it  could  be 
kept  open  all  the  year,  the  profits  of  course  would  be  much  larger. 
There  are  no  rivers  or  non-navigable  streams  with  any  descents 
or  rapids  sufficient  to  render  them  available  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  machinery.  None  of  the  rivers  or  streams  contain  rapids 
or  other  obstructions  to  navigation.  Irrigation  is  not  used,  except 
to  a  very  small  extent,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  District,  and 
the  river  water  is  nowhere  artificially  diverted  for  this  purpose. 
The  annual  loss  of  life  from  drowning  is  stated  to  be  about  four 
hundred,  chiefly  children,  who,  during  the  rains,  are  allowed  to  run 
about  close  to  dangerous  holes,  from  which  earth  has  been  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  mound  {bhiti)  upon  which  the  houses  are 
built. 

River  Traffic. — The  principal  commercial  towns  with  a  large 
population  living  by  river  traffic  are  Nirdinganj  and  Madanganj  at 
the  confluence  of  the  river  Lakhmid  with  the  Dhaleswarf  j  Gdlimpur 
and  Kalikopi  on  the  Hilsdmdrf;  Sdbhdr  and  Minikganj  on  the 
Dhaleswarf ;  and  Dhdmrii,  on  a  creek  of  the  Bansf.  The  first  two 
towns  form  in  fact  one,  as  they  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
Ndrdinganj  is  the  second  town  in  importance  in  the  District,  and 
may  be  termed  the  port  of  Dacca,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
nine  miles  by  land,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  by  water.  It  constitutes 
the  great  mart  east  of  Sirijganj  on  the  Jamund,  and  has  regular 
steam  communication  with  Calcutta,  Silhet,  Assam,  and  Kichdr.     It 
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carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Calcutta,  importing  cloth,  piece 
goods,  salt,  &c.,  and  exporting  country  produce  of  all  kmds,  par- 
ticularly jute  and  seeds  j  with  Chittagong,  by  importing  cotton, 
timber,  oil,  hides,  &c.,  and  exporting  tobacco,  pottery,  and  country 
produce ;  and  with  Rangun  and  Akyab,  by  importing  timber,  cotton, 
catechu,  &c.,  and  exporting  tobacco,  betel-nut,  &c.  In  former  times 
salt  was  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Chittagong  and 
NoikhiH  Districts,  and  in  1839  the  number  of  sloops  engaged  in 
the  traffic  amounted  to  about  160.  Since  the  manufacture  of  salt 
has  been  abandoned  by  Government,  this  trade  has  ceased,  but  the 
amount  of  English  salt  at  present  imported  from  Calcutta  is  said  to 
be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  native  article  imported  in  the  days  of 
the  Government  monopoly.  The  towns  of  Gilimpur  and  KaMkopi 
transact  chiefly  with  Calcutta,  importing  cloth  and  piece  goods,  and 
exporting  country  produce.  Mdnikganj,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Dhaleswarf,  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dacca,  carries  on  a  trade  in 
mustard,  oil,  and  tobacco,  which  are  imported  from  Rangpur  and 
Kuch  Behar,  and  sent  to  Nirdinganj  and  Calcutta.  There  is  little 
commerce  in  other  articles.  Sdbh^r,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bansf 
with  the  Dhaleswarf,  trades  with  Calcutta  and  Dacca  in  cloth 
and  ironware.  The  traffic  at  Dhimrdi  consists  entirely  of  country 
produce. 

Fisheries, — There  are  no  towns  in  the  District  whose  inhabi- 
tants live  entirely  or  in  the  most  part  by  fishing,  but  there  are 
many  small  fishing  villages.  The  Collector  finds  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  of  people  who  live  by  fishing,  but  is  of 
opinion  that  the  total  number  of  hereditary  fisher  castes  are  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  in  the  District.  The  Censift  Report  of  1872 
gives  a  much  greater  number,  and  returns  the  number  of  fishing 
and  boating  castes  as  follows : — Jdlid,  32,269  ;  Mdli,  5567  ;  Mdnjhf, 
870;  Pdtnf,  4695;  Pod,  loi ;  Tior,  7988;  others,  1539;  total, 
53,029.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  population  of  Muhammadan 
fishermen  and  boatmen,  besides  Hindu  castes  who  follow  mixed 
occupations,  such  as  Chanddls  and  Kaibarttas.  The  Collector  states 
that  many  people  belonging  to  hereditary  fishing  castes  have 
abandoned  their  occupations  as  fishermen  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  every  one  catches  fish,  whether  belonging  to  the  proper  fish- 
ing castes  or  not.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue 
obtained  by  Government  from  fifteen  large  river  fisheries,  which  were 
resumed  in  1859 : — Margingf  on  the  Kirtinisd,  ;^2,  i  is. ;  Sftal  Lakh- 
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mid,  ;;^35  ;  Brahmaputra,  ;;^io,  los. ;  Dhaleswarf,  £1^1,  8s. ;  Ichhd- 
matl  or  Hilsimirf,  £61,  4s.;  Ghdzf-Khdlf,  jQz'^,  5s.  Qd. ;  Ganges 
or  Padmd,  ;£'i24,  6s. ;  Turdg,  ;£'i52  ;  Kdlfgangd,  £26,  2s. ;  Hdrid* 
^o^  ;^S>  1 6s. ;  Narani-gangd,  £zZ,  15s.  2d. ;  Burfgangd,  £^^,  2s.; 
Khudddidpur,  ;^36,  4s. ;  Rimgangi,  ;^3i,  15s.  9d. ;  and  Tdliik 
Anandirim  Dis,  19s.;  total,  £T2^y  i8s.  8d.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  gives  even  the  approximate  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  a  District 
where  for  five  months  of  the  year  fish  swarm  in  every  rice-field  and 
are  caught  by  all  classes.  The  Collector  states  that  the  total  value  of 
the  fisheries  of  Dacca  is  probably  not  less  than  ten  times  this  amount, 
and  may  roughly  be  put  down  at  from  ;^8ooo  to  ;^  10,000.  Large 
quantities  of  fish  are  dried  and  exported  annually  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  A  species  of  bivalve  shell  in  which  pearls  are  found 
is  searched  for  by  a  wandering  gypsy-like  tribe  called  the  Bediy^, 
in  the  cold  season;  and  in  1839  there  were  said  to  be  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  boats  employed  in  this  business.  The  pearls  are 
small  and  of  little  value ;  the  shells  are  sold  in  the  bdzirs,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  place  of  spoons. 

Marsh  Cultivation. — No  rivers  or  marshes  have  been  em- 
banked in  the  District  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  cultivation, 
and  the  Collector  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  such  embankments 
would  not  be  feasible,  as  there  is  no  tract  of  country  now  barren 
which  could  thus  be  rendered  fertile.  Four  different  crops  of  long- 
stemmed  rice  are  cultivated  in  the  District.  The  dman  forms  the  most 
important  of  them,  and  the  crop,  which  is  the  one  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  District,  comprises  about  fifty  different  sorts  of  rice. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  rice,  the  dman  is  the  most  rapid  in  its  growth, 
frequently  shooting  up  to  the  extent  of  twelve  inches  in  as  many 
hours  as  the  inundation  takes  to  rise,  and  in  some  seasons  attaining 
a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  The  great  danger  to  which  it  is 
exposed  during  the  season  of  floods  is  a  high  and  sudden  rise  of 
the  water,  by  which  the  crop  is  over-topped  and  destroyed.  Float- 
ing masses  of  weeds  and  vegetation  detached  from  the  marshes 
are  also  dangerous,  being  apt  to  bury  the  crop.  In  this  District 
twelve  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  greatest  depth  of  water  in  which  rice 
is  cultivated.  The  Collector  is  of  opinion,  from  personal  observation, 
that  short-stemmed  rice  is  more  grown  than  formerly;  and  this 
is  only  natural,  as  the  level  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  rising. 
Reeds  or  canes  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  marshes,  as 
the  char  lands,  or  river  accretions,  yield  an  ample  supply.     Besides 
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the  fishing  castes  ahcadj  mentioned,  there  b  a  rcij  Urge  class  of 
Musalmins  who  earn  the  chief  portion  of  their  lirelihood  bj  goii^ 
on  trips  to  Calcntta,  Rangpor,  Maimansinh,  and  Patni  as  boatmen 
with  cargoes  of  country  produce.  The  large  cargo-boats  of  Dacca 
District  are  entirely  manned  by  these  men,  and  the  Collector  states 
that  the  number  thus  employed  cannot  be  less  than  five  thousand, 
'lliese  people  generally  go  as  sharers  in  the  venture. 

Lines  of  Drainage. — The  drainage  of  Dacca  generaUy  runs 
from  the  north-west  to  south-east,  the  usual  course  of  the  rivers 
and  streams.  All  the  latter  take  their  exit  in  the  extreme  south- 
east of  the  District,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  M^hni,  into  which  the  other  streams 
of  the  District  flow.  The  only  important  successions  of  marshes  {^s) 
in  Dacca  are  those  in  the  north-west  bordering  on  Maimansinh, 
which  have  their  outlet  into  the  Dhaleswarf ;  and  the  great  marshes 
of  Nawibganj  and  Srfnagar,  which  dram  into  the  Ganges  through  a 
number  of  small  watercourses  {Jdiais). 

Minerals. — No  minerab  are  at  present  worked  in  the  District 
Formerly,  however,  before  iron  was  imported,  the  red  ferruginous 
clay  of  the  Madhupur  jungle  tract  was  burned  and  iron  smelted  fix)m 
it,  but  this  has  long  since  been  given  up,  and  will  probably  never 
again  be  attempted.  No  caverns,  hot  springs,  or  interesting  gorges 
or  passes  are  anywhere  found  in  the  District 

Uncultivated  Vegetable  Crops,  Jungle  Products,  &c. — 
Very  few  vegetable  products  of  marketable  value,  which  grow  with- 
out cultivation,  are  found  in  Dacca  District  The  varieties  of 
herbs  (sds)  are  as  follow : — Chamlii,  Kalmf,  Note,  Helenchi,  Sdchf, 
Bctho,  Gimd,  and  Pui ;  and  some  water  plants,  particularly  the  one 
called  Makhnd  which  is  sold  extensively  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains.  Beeswax  is  found  in  the  Madhupur  jungles,  but  not  to 
any  great  amount,  and  there  are  no  castes  or  classes  who  live  by 
trading  in  jungle  products.  There  are  no  forests  of  any  great  extent 
in  the  District,  and  most  of  the  wooded  land  in  the  Madhupur  jungle 
tract  is  so  badly  provided  with  means  of  communication  as  to  be 
almost  valueless.  The  principal  descriptions  of  forest  trees,  jungle 
creepers,  &c.,  are  as  follow:  —  Silinf,  Pitinf,  Niosoni,  Pirail, 
Gain.-irf,  Brihatf,  Prasardnf,  Briksha  Jaistha,  Kalpanith,  Puna-nabi, 
Khct-pdprd,  Akdndf,  Bardhakintd,  Palti,  Bdirkalf,  Sonatald,  Kdchhii- 
tald,  Dlidmndtald,  Rdchnd,  Ringdchiti,  Chai,  Gorak  Chdlua,  Nugili- 
tald,  Mushdli-latd,  Gaj  Pipul,  Biclvtdrak,  Mamd-ldru,  Ser-phukd,  Kdld- 
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lat,  Mitii-laty  Sdmdlu,Kinii-lar{,Rdkhdl-soshi,Apamdrga,Beran,Siil- 
motri,  Haritakiy  Amlakf,  Bayrd,  Dhanii,  Jain,  Rdndhunf,  Ban-pdkair, 
lAxiy  Dahar-karanjd,  Kuchild,  and  Kumird-lat  Nor  are  there  any 
wide  uncultivated  pasture  grounds  in  Dacca  District,  although  in  the 
rainy  season  many  people  send  their  cattle  to  the  high  lands  of  the 
Madhupur  jungle.  A  few  herds  go  with  these  cattle  for  the  purpose 
of  tending  them,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  class  of  people 
who  live  by  pasturing  in  the  forest,  as  the  herds  merely  go  there  for 
a  few  months,  and  for  a  specific  purpose. 

FERiE  NATURiE. — The  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  District  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  same  species  as  those  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  Gangetic  Delta.  The  following  description  is  condensed  from 
Mr  Collector  Clay's  District  Report  in  the  "  Principal  Heads  of 
History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division*'  (1867),  and  Mr  Taylor's 
"Topography  and  Statistics  of  Dacca"  (1840): — Tigers  and  leopards 
infest  the  jungles  of  the  northern  tract,  but  their  numbers  have 
decreased  of  late  years  owing  to  the  clearing  of  jungle  and  the 
spread  of  cultivation.  In  times  of  drought  or  in  seasons  of  inunda- 
tion these  animals  frequently  repaired  to  the  cultivated  parts,  and 
committed  depredations  on  the  cattle  of  the  peasantry.  Formerly 
they  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Mughul 
Government  assigned  a  rent-free  tract  of  land  ijdgir)  to  a  class  of 
men  called  bdghmdrids  or  tiger-slayers.  The  yearly  cost  of  keeping 
down  tigers,  &c.,  has  been  nil  for  some  time  past.  Tigers  and 
leopards  are  now  scarce,  and  are  killed  by  European  gentlemen  of 
the  station  when  heard  of  The  elephant  is  an  aboriginal  inhabitant 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  herd  of  these 
animals  had  their  quarters  in  the  heavy  jungles  to  the  north, 
and  up  to  1867  eluded  all  attempts  to  capture  them.  Their 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  tame 
elephants  which  had  escaped  from  confinement  and  joined  the  herd. 
Wild  hogs  occasionally  cause  considerable  destruction  to  the  crops, 
but  they  are  now  less  numerous  than  formerly,  and  are  hunted 
down  by  the  natives  in  great  numbers,  especially  during  the  rains. 
The  wild  buffalo  is  found  in  marshy  land  in  all  parts  of  the  District. 
The  black  bear  still  lurks  among  the  small  hills  in  the  northern  tracts. 
Four  kinds  of  deer  abound,  the  gaus  deer,  the  sambar  or  black  rusa 
of  Bengal,  the  hog  deer,  and  the  barking  deer ;  all  of  which  inhabit 
the  northern  jungles  of  the  District. 

Small  Game. — The  porcupine  chiefly  takes  up  his  abode  in  gar- 
dens and  elevated  spots  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  villages.     He 
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borrows  under  grotind  to  a  canaderahle  iisancc  and  is  tctt  Jtstnac- 
tive  to  the  crops  of  sogar-cane.  baznbco.  ^onrds.  jzui  etfihie  rooCs^ 
The  flesh  of  the  poraxpine  is  eoren.  by  die  Jowts-  oices  of  Hintfns ; 
It  is  white,  and  is  said  to  be  not  ill-daTanred.  The  qoiils  are 
Qsed  for  combs  and  ornaments.  The  analL  brown  sqaxzzei  is  found 
in  the  northern  jungies.  The  common  green  mcnkeT  is  piauzml  in 
the  jungles,  and  especially  near  the  city.  The  jackal^  mx.  and  bare 
abound.  The  so-called  black  rabbit  (pronomxced  by  Xatoctliss  to 
be  a  hare)  is  found  in  the  jungles  north  o£  me  town.  Mr  Clay,  the 
Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Dacca,  in  the  '^  Principal  Heads  of  tiie 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  DivisioOy*^  states  diat  this  animal  appears  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  the  hare  and  the  rabbitr  and  is 
only  found  elsewhere  in  the  jungles  of  the  Mahnansinh  District  and 
along  the  tardi  towards  the  Nepal  country.  It  frequents  the  thici: 
grass  jungles,  and  does  not  come  into  culrivmted  lands  ;  the  nathres 
say  it  breeds  in  burrows  like  the  rabbit.  Among  the  bat  tribe,  the 
largest  species  met  with  in  Dacca  is  the  flying  fox,  which  commits 
great  havoc  in  the  orchards  during  the  night.  The  little  striped 
or  orange  bat  is  so  called  from  the  golden  colour  of  its  fiir;  it 
inhabits  the  interior  jungles,  where,  firom  its  brilliant  colour  and 
small  size,  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  butterfly.  The  common 
house  bat  and  the  long-eared  bat  lurk  in  huts,  deserted  mosques, 
wells,  &c.  Two  kinds  of  otters  are  found  in  the  rirers,  one  grey 
and  the  other  dark-brown«  The  former  variety  are  trained  by  the 
fjshermcn  to  drive  fish  into  their  nets.  They  are  also  speared,  and 
their  skins  exported  to  Bhutin  and  China. 

Fish-Mammals. — The  porpoise  {Plaiam'sta  gafigdiai\  or  susu^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  abounds  in  the  rivers.  Another  variety, 
which  may  be  called  the  Sundarban  porpoise,  its  native  name 
t)cing  sand  or  hand,  is  found  in  the  large  rivers  Meghni  and  Ganges 
nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  This  latter  animal  lias  not  the 
cloHKntcd  snout  of  the  sustt,  is  of  a  larger  size  and  lighter  colour, 
ftlowcr  in  its  movements,  and  takes  a  shorter  bound  when  it  rises 
t(»  the  surface.  It  is  found  in  herds — the  susu  always  in  pairs; 
both  arc  nomadic  in  their  habits.  The  susu  is  hunted  during  the 
rold  wnison,  tlic  weapon  used  being  a  tridental  harpoon  with  a 
I(inj4  Iminboo  linndlc,  the  head  separating  from  the  shaft  when  it 
utrikrH  the  animal,  but  attached  to  it  by  a  stout  cord.  The  animal 
14  mIIowciI  to  cxlmuBt  itself,  then  dragged  alongside  and  clubbed 
lu  donlh.  The  low-caste  tribes  eat  the  flesh,  and  boil  out  the  oil, 
h  sells  At  the  rate  of  about  threepence  per  pound  in  the  Dacca 
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bizirs.  From  forty  pounds  to  a  hundredweight  and  a  half  of  oil 
are  extracted  from  a  full-grown  animal.  The  oil  is  used  for  burn- 
ing, and  when  mixed  with  tiger's  and  alligator's  fat,  is  considered 
by  the  people  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  other 
chronic  pains. 

Birds. — Vultures,  crows,  several  varieties  of  eagles,  fish  eagles, 
kites,  and  falcons  are  common.  Several  species  of  owls  are  found, 
and  are  regarded  by  the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Swallows 
and  kingfishers  are  numerous.  The  blue  and  red  kingfisher  with 
a  white  breast  forms  the  most  handsome  variety,  and  is  caught 
during  the  cold  season,  and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers, 
which  are  exported  to  China,  where  the  feathers  are  in  great  request. 
In  former  days  the  Maghs  and  Burmese  travelled  all  over  India  in 
search  of  these  birds,  which  they  caught  with  birdlime.  Akyab 
was  said  to  be  the  port  of  exportation,  whence  they  were  taken  to 
China  in  junks.  Professional  bird-catchers  are  ^till  met  with  in 
Dacca,  and  they  informed  Mr  Clay,  a  late  Magistrate  of  the  District, 
that  they  were  employed  by  people  in  Calcutta.  The  bee-eater,  like 
the  kingfisher,  inhabits  crevices  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  may  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  District.  Two  varieties  of  the 
"  tailor"  bird  are  found,  so  called  from  the  ingenious  construction  of 
their  nest.  Sun-birds,  or  honey-suckers,  are  also  common,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  They 
flutter  about  the  flowers,  from  which  they  extract  the  juice  while  on 
the  wing.  The  weaver-bird,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  hanging 
nests  which  it  builds,  and  which  are  usually  found  attached  in 
clusters  to  the  date-tree,  is  very  destructive  to  the  rice  crops.  Of 
the  several  kinds  of  woodpeckers,  the  Indian  robin  may  be  men- 
tioned; it  is  trained  to  fight  by  the  natives.  The  sydmd  bird  is 
much  prized  for  its  powers  of  song,  a  good  one  being  worth  from 
£^\  to  £,2,  Two  varieties  of  the  green  parakeet  are  common.  The 
wader  birds  are  largely  represented,  and  inhabit  the  numerous 
marshes  throughout  the  District.  The  spoon-bill,  sdras^  and  mdnik- 
jor,  or  beefsteak  bird,  make  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  return  to  the  hills  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 
Five  species  of  herons  are  met  with  in  the  District  The  pelican 
ibis  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  District  of  Faridpur,  and  doubtless 
also  in  Dacca.  It  frequents  rivers,  tanks,  and  marshes,  generally  in 
parties,  but  occasionally  alone.  The  shell  ibis  is  common,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  sdmuk,  from  the  name  of  a  large  kind  of  snail 
on  which  it  feeds.      The  adjutant-bird  is  not  uncommon,  though 
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seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  bulbid^  or  Indian 
nightingale,  is  found  in  abundance,  and  is  taught  to  fight  by  the 
natives  who  are  very  fond  of  the  sport.  The  crested  coot,  the  spur- 
winged  plover,  snipe,  jack-snipe,  and  plover  are  common.  Among 
the  gallinaceous  birds  are  the  florican,  which  is  rare,  except  in  the 
Sibhir  Fiscal  Division,  and  the  chakor^  or  ked  partridge,  which  is  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  District,  though  not  in  great  numbers; 
jungle-fowl  and  peacocks  are  tolerably  plentiful,  as  also  several  kinds 
of  quail.  The  common  blue  or  jungle  pigeon,  two  or  thriee  varieties 
of  the  green  pigeon,  and  doves,  are  common.  The  rdj-ghughu,  or 
imperial  dove,  is  sometimes  found,  but  rarely.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some bird,  the  back  and  wings  being  dark  emerald -green,  and  the 
neck,  breast,  and  lower  parts  red-brown.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are 
plentiful  on  the  river  chars  to  the  south,  with  many  varieties  of 
teal.  Several  species  of  gulls  are  found  on  all  the  large  rivers,  of 
which  the  scissor-bill,  or  Indian  skimmer,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
This  bird  especially  frequents  the  Meghni  and  Ganges  rivers,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  water  with  its  beak  close  to  the 
surface  in  search  of  food.  The  small  cormorant,  called  pdni-kauri 
by  the  natives,  is  common  in  all  the  marshes  and  swamps,  and  the 
diver-bird  is  frequently  seen  perched  on  trees  overhanging  the 
water  on  the  watch  for  its  prey.  These  birds  swim  and  dive  with 
great  rapidity,  and  float  so  low  in  the  water  that  nothing  but  their 
long  necks  remain  visible. 

Fishes. — The  rivers  and  tanks  abound  with  fish.  The  ray  and 
common  shark  are  found  in  the  Meghnd  and  Ganges,  frequently  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  saw-fish  is  also  common 
in  the  large  rivers  during  the  spring  months.  The  shark  and  ray 
are  more  dreaded  by  fishermen  than  even  the  crocodile.  The  anwari, 
or  mullet,  is  found  in  shoals  along  the  shallow  margins  of  rivers  and 
chars,  and  is  caught  and  brought  to  market  in  the  cold  season. 
The  tapsi  mdchh,  or  mango-fish,  is  plentiful  in  April  and  May.  The 
hi/sd  in  this  District  is  said  to  be  superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  chifa/,  rui,  mirgai,  and  kdtid 
are  all  common.  Two  kinds  of  fish,  the  kai  and  the  khaiisd,  are  in 
the  habit  of  migrating  in  shoals  from  one  pond  to  another.  Their 
progress  is  effected  by  fixing  the  sharp  notched  edges  of  the 
operculum  in  the  ground,  and  propelling  the  body  by  a  sudden  jerk 
or  contraction  of  the  caudal  muscles.  A  number  of  them  are 
devoured  by  birds  while  thus  migrating.  Crabs,  crayfish,  and 
prawns  are  plentiful  in  the  District. 
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Reptiles,  Insects,  &c — Alligators  are  found  in  most  of  the  large 
rivers,  and  deaths  by  these  animals  are  not  unfrequent  The  gharidl^ 
or  fish-eating  crocodile,  oflen  attains  a  large  size.  Several  species  of 
turtles  are  found;  they,  are  speared  by  fishermen  and  brought  to 
market,  but  are  only  eaten  by  low-caste  Hindus.  Among  snakes, 
the  Cobra  (Najd)  is  not  very  common.  The  sanda^  ^^^A 
bhamani,  and  monitor  {gosdp)  are  all  found  in  the  District,  but 
principally  in  the  northern  jungles.  The  Python  molurus  is  not  un- 
common in  the  jungles  near  the  town,  and  Dr  Taylor  mentions  one 
measuring  twenty  feet  The  TypIUops  is  usually  found  in  alluvial 
soil,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  earth-worm.  Among  other 
species  are  comprised  tree  and  water  snakes,  of  which  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  very  venomous.  The  frog,  toad,  and  tree-frog  are 
common.  Among  articulata  the  principal  are  the  scorpion  and 
centipede,  but  many  other  sorts  are  found,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Population. — Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  at  an  enume- 
ration of  the  population.  In  180 1,  the  population  of  Dacca  Jalilpur, 
which  besides  the  present  District  comprised  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Farfdpur  and  Bdkarganj,  was  com- 
puted at  938,712  souls.  In  1824,  after  the  separation  of  Farfdpur 
and  Bikarganj,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Dacca  at  512,385  ;  and  in  1851  it  was  officially  returned  at 
600,000.  At  the  time  of  the  Revenue  Survey  (between  1857  and 
1 861)  a  further  attempt  at  enumeration  was  made,  when  the  number 
of  houses  was  ascertained  to  be  209,889,  and  the  population 
estimated  at  904,615.  The  average  number  of  inmates  per  house 
was  reckoned  at  from  four  to  five  for  diflferent  parts  of  the  District, 
the  latter  being  the  figure  generally  taken.  For  the  city  of  Dacca, 
however,  the  average  number  of  inmates  per  house  was  only  put  down 
at  three.  This  figure  was  much  too  low,  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  greater  number  of  inmates  in  the  large  town-houses  of  Dacca  than 
in  the  small  huts  of  the  rural  tracts.  The  statistics  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal  for  1868-69,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
estimated  the  number  of  houses  in  the  District  at  215,915,  and  the 
total  population  at  1,019,928. 

A  more  exact  Census  was  taken  by  authority  of  Government 
in  the  beginning  of  1872,  when  all  the  previous  estimates  were 
found  to  be  greatly  exceeded.  With  regard  to  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  the  enumerators  employed  in  taking  the  Census, 
the   Collector  of    the    District  reports   as  follows: — "As  far  as 
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^K*  t'-iH  tubi-tct  v^  lpL223trare  reports  is  sbilcw^: — '**T!ae  house 

^>:r*;«ir;  wM  uki*a  22  ov»r  the  Ehstrict  ^c  the  mcrnirr^  ot  the  i6th 

Jar.-.A*'7  0^72>.  ar.<i  wT:h  woiuieniil  cocrectnes^     Tbe  boccs  were  in 

tMcr/  ctvn  drd^ftiL  b«it  tn  no  case  that  has  come  cnder  sir  cocice  was 
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vi,/r,  \hf.  itv\*\%  (Axut  out,  that  the  Census  Returns,  to  quote  the 

y»v//f/U  h\  fh':  (u\*AA.  f>/rnmuftioner,  would  'not  be  worth  the  paper 

^J^'^HMUtti  WMtf^n  on/  an/1  rq^catcdly  expressed  this  opinion  to  my 

^fl^  i  l'*^^  '  'lavc  entirely  chan;;cd  my  opinion,  and,  after  a  very 

MfUlik  MWrtiui  of  \(x:a\  inquiries,  can  fairly  say  that  I  believe 

^Murn*  Ui  IfC  uUnokif  tl  not  entirely,  correct** 
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Thus  the  results  of  the  Census  disclose  a>total  population  in  Dacca 
District  of  1,852,993  souls,  inhabiting  290,593  houses.  The  table 
given  on  p.  33  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  each 
police  circle  (thdnd)  and  subdivision,  and  its  pressure  per  square  mile, 
&c.  The  subdivisional  figures  will  be  reproduced  on  a  subsequent 
page,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  political  and  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  District ;  the  foregoing  table  exhibits  them  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  area  given  by  the  Census  officers 
does  not  agree  with  that  returned  by  the  Surveyor-General,  which 
amounts  to  2902  square  miles.  The  Collector  states  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District,  in  the  revenue,  magisterial,  and  civil 
departments,  is  the  same ;  the  slight  discrepancy  of  fiwe  miles  between 
the  Census  area  (2897)  and  the  Surveyor-Generars  scarcely  requires 
explanation. 

The  total  number  of  males  is  905,775,  and  of  females  947,218, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  the  total  population  being  48*9  per  cent., 
and  the  density  of  the  population  throughout  the  District  640  per 
square  mile.  Classified  according  to  age,  the  Census  returns  of  the 
population  are  as  follow: — Hindus,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
133,842,  females  114,219;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  248,643, 
females  297,085  ;  total  Hindus,  793,789.  Muhammadans,  under 
twelve  years,  males  220,710,  females  187,280;  above  twelve  years, 
males  298,378,  females  343,763;  total  Muhammadans,  1,050,131. 
Buddhists,  under  twelve  years,  males  nil,  females  nil ;  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  3,  females  i ;  total,  4.  Christians,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  161 2,  females  1491 ;  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  2154,  females  2587;  total  Christians,  7844.  "Others,"  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  169,  females  158;  above  twelve  years, 
males  264,  females  634;  total  of  "others,"  1225.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  girls  to  boys,  and  the  excessive  proportion  of  females 
above  twelve  years  of  age  to  males  of  the  same  class,  especially 
observable  in  the  Muhammadan  community,  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  natives  consider  girls  have  attained  womanhood  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  boys  reach  manhood.  The  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  the  total  population  of  all  ages  is  probably  correct,  viz., 
48*9  per  cent.  The  number  of  insanes  in  the  District  is  returned  at 
805,  or  '0434  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  idiots  are  returned 
at  214,  or  0115  percent  of  the  total  population  ;  deaf  and  dumb  at 
763,  or  "0412  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  blind  at  1685,  or 
•0909  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  lepers  at  85  2  or  -0460 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.     It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  fore- 
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going  classes  of  infirmities,  the  number  of  males  afflicted  is  every- 
where more  than  double  that  of  the  females. 

Population  according  to  Occupation. — The  following  para- 
graphs showing  the  occupations  of  the  people  are  condensed  from 
the  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  Census  Report  of  1872. 
The  figures  must  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  only,  and  the 
classification  is  in  many  respects  unavoidably  imperfect.  I  reproduce 
them,  however,  as  the  first  organised  effort  of  the  kind. 

Occupations  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  or  Municipal  or  other  local  authorities -.^-Military 
ofl[icers,  150;  Government  Police,  178;  Rural  Police,  3422; 
Covenanted  Government  servants,  2 ;  subordinate  judicial  officers, 
2;  subordinate  executive  officers,  i ;  Public  Works  officials,  25;  Post- 
office,  46  ;  telegraph  oflficers,  i  ;  medical  officers,  4 ;  clerks,  1 7  ; 
Municipal  ofl[icers,  i ;  others,  10;  total  of  Class  I.,  3859. 

Class  II. — Professional  persons,  including  professors  of  religion, 
education,  literature,  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  &c : — Ministers 
and  Missionaries,  4;  Hindu  priests  ox  purohits^  71 10;  spiritual 
guides,  848;  astrologers  (dchdrjyas)^  271;  Muhamraadan  priests 
{ntullds)^  141 ;  superintendents  of  Musalmin  religious  endowments 
(maiwdlis),  11  \  pilgrim  guides  {pandds),  130  ;  reciters  of  the  Sacred 
Law  (kaihaks)y  2  ;  khundkdrs^  55  ;  Professors  of  education,  i  ; 
schoolmasters,  922 ;  Muhammadan  clerks  and  interpreters,  i  ; 
Muhammadan  law-doctors  (maulvls)y  4;  authors,  12;  newspaper 
editors,  4;  barristers,  3;  pleaders,  107  ;  law-agents  (mukhidrs)^  99  ; 
revenue  agents,  i;  stamp  vendors,  37;  doctors,  139;  Hindu  medical 
practitioners  {kabirdjs\  1772  ;  vaccinators,  12  ;  cow-doctors 
{gobaidyas),  i ;  men-midwives,  174;  musicians,  3340;  singers,  340; 
dancers,  11;  actors,  6;  jugglers,  12;  painters,  181;  snake-charmers, 
78 ;  surveyors  {dmins)^  54 ;  civil  engineers,  i ;  total  of  Class  IL, 
15,884. 

Class  III. — Persons  in  service,  or  engaged  in  performing  personal 
offices  : — Personal  servants,  5348  ;  cooks,  119  ;  assistant  cooks 
{masdichis\  91 ;  barbers,  4889;  washermen  {d/iobds),  2719  ;  sweepers 
{mihiars)^  337  ;  water-carriers  (phistis)y  48 ;  gardeners,  390;  Hindu 
birth  and  marriage  registrars  {g/tataks),  135;  doorkeepers,  524;  un- 
specified, 27,321  ;  total  of  Class  III.,  41,839. 

Class  IV. — Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  with  animals: — 
Superior  landlords  (sa////W(ir J-)  1970  ;  subordinate  landlords  {taluk- 
ddrs\  9333  ;  large  lease-holders  [ijdrdddrs\  57  ;  holders  of  rent-free 
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{hikhirdj)  lands,  57;  permanent  lease-holders  {patniddrs\  77; 
cultiva^tors,  280,698;  small  proprietors  {Jiawdldddrs\  i;  land  stewards, 
41;  rent  collectors,  2566;  village  accountants  {patwdrls\  266; 
holders  of  land  on  a  tenure  of  military  service  {^pdiks\  56 ;  zaminddri 
servants,  394 ;  financial  managers  (dnvdns\  30 ;  village  head-men, 
96  ;  daffdddrs^  8  \  deputies  (ndibs)^  6 ;  cattle  dealers,  1 1 1  ;  dealers  in 
buffaloes,  i  ;  dealers  in  poultry,  4  ;  cowherds,  936  ;  jockeys,  i ; 
elephant  drivers,  7;  grooms,  64;  grasscutters,  24  ;  hunters,  15  ;  total 
of  Class  III.,  296,819. 

Class  V. — Persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  as  in  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  and  goods,  or  keeping  or  lending  money  or  sale 
of  goods  : — Carters,  5  ;  bullock  drivers,  10;  palankin  bearers,  15 14; 
khdldsls,  27  ;  cart  owners,  44;  sarddrsy  24;  shipmasters,  4;  seamen, 
11;  boatmen,  22,970;  farmers  of  ferries,  14;  divers,  13;  boat 
owners,  807;  lascars,  50;  keepers  of  grain  stores  {dratddrs)y  157; 
weighmen,  44;  bankers  and  merchants  {mahdjans),  1634;  pawn- 
brokers {podddrs)^  20  j  money  changers,  12;  cashiers,  i;  money 
lenders,  6951  ;  merchants,  1632  ;  commission  agents  (/^/,^<i/-x),  2 116; 
petty  dealers  {pepdris\  387;  cotton  dealers,  64;  shopkeepers,  20,109  \ 
dealers  in  miscellaneous  goods,  85 ;  brokers  {ddldls\  360 ;  writers 
{kardnis)j  32 ;  shopmen,  5  ;  messengers  {ptyddds\  764 ;  vernacular 
writers  and  clerks  {muharrirs\  11 99;  business  managers,  i;  total 
of  Class  v.,  61,066. 

Class  VI. — Persons  employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures, 
and  engineering  operations,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured 
or  prepared  for  consumption  : — (i)  Manufacturers — Indigo  manu- 
facturers, 1 1  ;  tar  manufacturers,  4  ;  jute  manufacturers,  2.  (2)  Con- 
structive art — Contractors,  i ;  brick-masons  (rdjmistris\  1458;  stone- 
masons, 17;  brickmakers,  28;  lime-burners,  200;  sawyers,  273; 
carpenters,  2529;  thatchers,  981;  brick  dealers,  13;  well-diggers, 
206;  boat  builders,  1420.  (3)  Miscellaneous  artisans — Blacksmiths, 
2507  ;  braziers,  i  ;  workers  in  bell-metal  and  copper  (kdnsdris),  489; 
wire-drawers,  3;  goldsmiths,  3260;  gold  washers,  5  ;  watchmakers, 
15  j  potters,  3788;  glass  vendors,  125;  cabinetmakers,  1753;  makers 
of  idols,  143  ;  mat-makers,  636 ;  fan-makers,  2  ;  basket-makers,  214  ; 
reed- workers,  29;  toymakers,  3;  beadmakers,  57;  Aooka/i-makers,  33; 
makers  of  garlands,  38 ;  shell  carvers,  817;  cane-workers,  81 ;  workers 
in  pith  (so/d),  954;  makers  of  looms,  8;  cotton  carders,  75  ;  cotton 
spinners,  84;  silk  weavers,  2  ;  cotton  weavers,  17,876  ;  jute  weavers, 
24;  hemp  weavers,  3 ;  dyers,  52;  tailors,  2244;  gold-lace  makers, 
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6;  shoemakers,  223  ;  cloth  vendors,  3305  ;  ornament  makers;  241 ; 
umbrella  makers,  10;  gunny-bag  makers,  1698;  net-makers,  19; 
cloth  printers,  5;  thread  sellers,  48;  embroiderers,  1310;  printers, 
23 ;  bookbinders  {daftris\  182 ;  booksellers,  i ;  paper  makers,  97. 
(4)  Dealers  in  vegetable  food — Oil  sellers,  2504;  grain  sellers,  4; 
rice  sellers,  207 ;  spice  sellers,  90 ;  grain  huskers,  35 ;  bakers,  6  \ 
grain  parchers,  56;  costermongers,  65;  confectioners,  26;  sellers  of 
molasses  (^r),  373 ;  sellers  of  honey,  44.  (5)  Dealers  in  animal 
food — Butchers,  124;  fishermen,  23,340;  milkmen,  6415;  butter 
sellers,  3.  (6)  Dealers  in  drinks — Brewers  and  distillers,  6 ;  spirit 
sellers,  91 ;  toddy  sellers,  1822.  (7)  Dealers  in  stimulants — Tobacco 
sellers,  14;  opium  sellers,  2\ganjd  sellers,  43 ; /rf//  sellers,  2752. 
(8)  Dealers  in  perfumes,  drugs,  medicines,  &c. — Salt  sellers,  1 7 ; 
firework  sellers,  2 ;  Hkd  sellers,  50.  (9)  Dealers  in  vegetable  and 
animal  substances — Firewood  sellers,  1060 ;  bamboo  sellers,  i  ; 
thatch  sellers,  6 ;  rope  sellers,  2 ;  hide  dealers,  2301 ;  total  of  Class 
VL,  91,162. 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise : — Pen- 
sioners, 76 ;  beggars  and  paupers,  5484 ;  labourers,  25,954 ;  unem- 
ployed, 7138;  male  children,  356,494;  total  of  Class  VII., 
39S»m6;  grand  total  of  males,  905»775- 

Employment  of  Females. — The  general  caution  which  I  have 
given  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  statistics  of  occupations  of  the 
people  applies  with  special  force  to  this  Section. 

Class  I. — Nil, 

Class  1 1. — Professional  females:  —  Priestesses,  371;  female 
spiritual  guides  {gurus),  117;  female  astrologers,  4 ;  school-mis- 
tresses, i;  midwives  {ddis)^  114;  Muhammadan  female  doctors 
(hakims),  6 ;  Hindu  female  doctors  (kabirdjs),  61 ;  musicians,  13 ; 
singers,  4;  dancers,  13;  painters,  32;  total,  736. 

Class  III. — Females  in  service,  or  performing  personal  offices : — 
Ayahs,  1734;  nurses,  2;  female  cooks,  37;  female  barbers,  36; 
washerwomen,  187;  female  sweepers,  12;  prostitutes,  1738;  total, 

3746. 

Class  IV. — Females  employed  in  agriculture  and  with  animals: — 
Female  landlords  (zaminddrs),  278;  female  permanent  lease-holders, 
{patniddrs\  3 ;  female  proprietors  of  rent-free  lands  {/dk/iirdjddrs), 
80;  female  dependent  landlords  (/i///^^tfrj),  1299;  female  cultiva- 
tors, 5059;  dealers  in  goats,  2;  female  cowherds,  21 ;  total,  6742. 

Class    V. — Females   engaged  in  commerce  and   trade : — Boat- 
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owners,  5 ;  money  lenders,  638;  retail  dealers,  149 ;  shopkeepers,  1394 ; 
commission  agents,  74  j  petty  dealers  {bepdris),  238 ;  total,  2498. 

Class  VI. — Females  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  sale 
of  goods  manufactured  or  prepared  for  consumption : — Dealers  in 
pottery,  133;  dealers  in  lime,  2  ;  cane-workers,  10;  basket-makers, 
38;  mat-makers,  54;  broom  sellers,  i;  garland  sellers,  24;  toy- 
makers,  3 ;  spinners,  4979;  weavers,  507 ;  dyers,  5  ;  female  tailors, 
231 ;  gunny-bag  makers,  18;  net-makers,  52 ;  ornament  sellers,  14; 
shoemakers,  7 ;  thread  sellers,  3 ;  cloth  vendors,  65 ;  rice  dealers, 
273 ;  costermongers,  28 ;  dealers  in  oil,  44 ;  flour  sellers,  5 ;  grain 
parchers,  122;  grain  buskers,  2920;  flshwomen,  1047;  milk  sellers, 
613;  spirit  sellers,  2;  pdn  sellers,  21;  ganjd  sellers,  6;  sellers  of 
tooth-powder,  3;    dealers  in  firewood,    221;    hide  dealers,   104; 

total,  11,555- 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous  females,  not  classed  otherwise : — 
Female  house  owners,  4 ;  pensioners,  3 ;  beggars  and  paupers, 
3322;  labourers,  1078;  unemployed,  614,386;  female  children, 
303,148;  total,  921,941 ;  grand  total  of  females,  947,218. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People. — The  Muhammadans  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Dacca  District  They  number 
1,050,131,  or  567  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  the  Hindus 
amount  to  793,789,  or  4 2  9  per  cent  The  Buddhists  are  only 
returned  at  4  throughout  the  whole  District.  The  remaining  -4  per 
cent  is  made  up  of  Christians,  who  are  returned  at  7844,  and  of 
persons  belonging  to  other  religions,  who  are  returned  at  1225. 

The  District  Census  compilation  thus  classifies  the  different  nation- 
alities, races,  castes,  &c.,  with  the  respective  numbers  of  each  : — 


Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


I. — NON-ASIATICS. 
European, 


English^ 
Irish, 
Scotch, 
Welsh, 
'French, 
Greek, 
Italian, 
Pole,  . 
Portuguese, 


Total, 


93 
13 

13 

2 

37 

H 

3 
I 

17 
»93 


Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


American, 


West  Indian, 
Others, 


I 
I 


Total,     . 


Total  of  Non-Asiatics,        195 

II. — Mixed  Races. 
Eurasian, 5,627 

III. — Asiatics. 

A, — Other  than  Natives  of  India  and 

Burmah, 
Armenians,        •       .        .        .      121 
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Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


5.  — Muhammadans, 

Julah4  or  Jola, 

.      10464 

Mughul, 

17 

Pathdn, 

1,134 

Sayyid,  . 

445 

Shaikh, 

.      13.247 

Unspecified,   . 

1,024,824 

Total,      1,050,131 

Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


6. — Bumuse, 


Maghs, 


Total  Natives  of  India,  1,847,050 


Total  of  Asiatics,    .        1,847,171 
Grand  Total,    .        .        1,852,993 


The  foregoing  table  agrees  in  totals  with  that  originally  given  in 
the  Census  Report,  but  differs  slightly  from  it  in  minor  details  of 
classification.  Thus,  some  native  Christians  were  erroneously  in- 
cluded among  non-Asiatics  in  the  Census  Report.  The  totals  of 
Eurasians  and  Armenians  were  also  slightly  incorrect,  but  the  general 
total  of  Christians  is  returned  at  the  same  figure,  7844,  both  in  the 
general  Census  Report  and  the  District  Census  Compilation  sub- 
sequently prepared.  Throughout  this  District  Account,  I  have 
taken  the  figures  as  given  in  the  later  Compilation. 

Hill  Tribes  and  Semi-Aboriginal  Low  Castes. — The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  hill  tribes  and  semi-aboriginal  low  castes 
found  in  Dacca  District.  Their  numbers  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  are:  Aborigines,  964;  Semi-Hinduised  Aborigines,  250,620. 

(i.)  Manipuris. — Two  classes  of  these  people  are  met  with  in 
the  District.  The  Collector,  in  1871,  reported  that  the  first  class 
consisted  of  eleven  political  refugees,  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  frontier  by  order  of  Government  to  prevent  their  foment- 
ing disturbances  and  making  raids  on  Manipur.  These  people 
have  a  settlement  at  Tezgion,  a  short  distance  north  of  Dacca 
city.  They  are  all  supported  by  Government;  five  of  them,  in 
1871,  receiving  pensions  varying  from  jQi,  4s.  to  jQ^  per  month, 
while  the  remainder  received  a  subsistence  allowance  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  day  for  men,  fourpence  halfpenny  for  women, 
and  threepence  for  children.  Some  of  them  cultivate  a  little 
land,  but  the  majority,  being  men  of  good  family,  do  nothing. 
The  other  division  of  Manipuris  are  voluntary  settlers,  and  in  187 1 
numbered  about  twenty-five  souls.  They  came  to  the  District  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  owing  to  disturbances  in  their  own  country,  and 
gain  their  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  cloth-weaving.     They  do 
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not  amalgamate  or  intermarry  with  the  people  of  the  District,  but 
get  their  wives  from  their  own  country.  Some  of  them  are  well-to- 
do,  and  they  have  all  settled  down  into  peaceful  occupations.  Botli 
classes  of  Manipuris  are  Hindus,  and  are  subdivided  into  Brdhmans, 
Kshattriyas,  and  Sudras,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hindus  of  other 
parts  of  India.  No  separate  mention  of  these  Dacca  Manipuris  is 
made  in  the  Census  Statistics. 

(2.)  TiPPERAHS. — About  a  hundred  of  these  men  were  imported 
from  the  semi-independent  State  of  Hill  Tipperah  about  five  years 
ago  by  a  wealthy  landholder  of  Dacca,  Rdi  Kdlf  Ndrdyan  Rdi 
Chaudhri,  Bahddur,  of  Jaidebpur,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
jungle  estates  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Bhdwdl.  They  cut  down 
and  sell  the  timber,  and  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  rent  free 
for  a  time,  after  which  they  move  to  new  land.  The  number  at 
present  in  the  District,  according  to  the  Census  Report  of  1872, 
is  38. 

(3.)  The  Kochs  are  a  considerable  tribe  who  also  live  in  the 
Bhdwdl  jungles,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  charcoal- 
burning.  In  religion  they  are  said  to  be  nominally  Hindus, 
but  they  have  no  caste  system,  and  never  amalgamate  with  the 
people  of  the  District.  The  Collector  states  that  they  originally 
came  to  Dacca  about  five  or  six  generations  ago.  But  beyond  a 
tradition  of  a  king  named  Dugu,  whose  territory  was  in  the  Darang 
Hills,  in  Assam,  and  a  tradition  that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate 
from  their  own  country  by  famine,  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of 
their  history.  The  tribe  is  a  numerous  one,  but  its  members  are 
so  scattered  throughout  the  jungle,  that  the  Collector  reports  it 
impossible  to  state  their  numbers.  The  Census  of  1872  returned 
them  at  10,928.  They  live  together  in  families,  and  do  not  carry 
on  their  agricultural  operations  in  common,  or  upon  the  tribal 
system. 

(4.)  The  Bansi's  or  Rajbansis  came  originally  from  Kuch 
Behar  six  or  seven  generations  ago,  but  can  give  no  reason  for 
their  immigration.  The  Collector  states  that  this  tribe  is  evidently 
a  hill  people,  but  they  have  now  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  own 
country,  and  cannot  even  state  where  it  was.  The  Collector 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  or  records  of  their  immigration, 
but  they  must  hare  come  to  the  District  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Rdjbansis  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation,  and  never  amalgamate   with   them,   although   admitted  as 
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a  caste  of  the  general  Hindu  community.  They  are  permanent 
settlers,  and  follow  the  same  occupations  as  the  Kochs,  of  which 
tribe,  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot.  The  upper  classes 
of  aboriginal  Kochs,  when  they  embrace  Hinduism,  become  Rdj- 
bansfs.  A  full  description  of  these  people  will  be  given  in  my 
"  Statistical  Account  of  Kuch  Behar,"  the  original  home  of  the  race. 
The  number  of  Rijbansls  in  Dacca,  according  to  the  Census  Return, 
is  4363. 

(5.)  The  Bunas  are  hill  men  from  the  Santil  Districts,  and  live  in 
clusters  around  the  indigo  factories.  There  is  also  a  settlement  of 
them  in  Bhdw^l.  They  profess  Hinduism,  but  are  not  recognised  by 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  Hindu  community.  They  principally 
employ  themselves  in  cultivation,  and  as  labourers  on  the  indigo 
factories.     Their  number  in  1872  was  returned  at  840. 

The  foregoing  five  classes  were  originally  hill  tribes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tipperahs,  who  were  imported,  and  the  political 
prisoners  among  the  Manipuris,  all  came  of  their  own  accord,  and 
are  permanent  settlers.  There  is  now  no  voluntary  immigration  by 
aboriginal  races  into  the  District,  the  last  comers,  the  Tipperahs, 
having  been  imported  for  a  specific  purpose. 

(6.)  The  BediyXs,  a  wandering,  gypsy-like  tribe,  number  about 
1000  in  the  District  The  Census  Report,  according  to  its  classi- 
fication, however,  only  returns  nine  individuals  of  this  class  in  Dacca. 
The  Bediy^  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  at  Mun- 
shfganj  during  the  Kirtik  Bdruni  festival,  held  in  October.  They 
are  now  said  to  be  rapidly  becoming  Musalmdns,  in  name  at 
least.  The  present  (1871)  Collector  of  the  District  states  that  when 
he  first  knew  these  people,  a  Bediyi,  upon  being  asked  to  what 
religion  he  belonged,  generally  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
Hindu  or  a  Musalmdn,  but  now  they  almost  invariably  profess  them- 
selves to  be  followers  of  the  Prophet,  although  they  do  not  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  generally  live  in  boats 
on  the  rivers.  Although  they  have  always  had  the  reputation  of 
being  expert  thieves — and  indeed  a  hereditary  robber  caste — in  other 
Districts,  the  Collector  states  that  they  are  not  a  predatory  tribe  in 
Dacca.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  says  that  he  cannot  remember  a 
single  case  of  a  Bediy^  being  convicted  of  theft  in  Dacca,  and  that 
the  number  of  thefts  and  petty  robberies  about  Munshiganj  does  not 
increase  while  they  are  there.  As  a  rule,  they  are  able  to  live  com- 
fortably on  their  earnings,  and  although  few  would  hesitate  to  commit 
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a  petty  theft,  the  Collector  does  not  think  them  to  be  worse  than 
their  neighbours.  When  they  do  come  into  our  Courts,  which  is 
not  often,  it  is  generally  on  account  of  some  dispute  about  a  woman. 
The  following  account  of  their  occupation  is  extracted  from  page  7 
of  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division : " — "  The 
Bediyis  are  excellent  divers,  and  in  the  cold  season  fish  for  fresh- 
water mussels,  in  the  shells  of  which  they  occasionally  find  small 
pearls.  Of  these  they  make  ornaments  for  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
sell  the  shells,  which  are  applied  by  the  natives  to  a  variety  of  domestic 
purposes.  They  sell  necklaces  of  tiger's  claws,  beads,  and  other 
trinkets ;  medicines  and  spices,  and  also  manufacture  the  hands^  or 
bamboo  combs  used  by  the  weavers  to  separate  the  threads  of  their 
webs.  They  practise  cupping — using  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  kankUd 
fish  to  puncture  the  skin,  and  the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn,  with  which 
they  draw  off  the  blood  by  suction.  The  Bediy^s  are  expert  hunters 
and  fowlers,  and  snare  or  shoot  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers. 
They  amuse  the  villagers  with  tricks  of  jugglery,  bear  and  monkey 
dancing,  and  when  all  else  fails,  generally  betake  themselves  to 
stealing.  Like  the  gypsies  in  other  countries,  they  are  partial  to 
poultry,  and  their  boats  are  generally  well  supplied  with  live  stock. 
They  eat  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ganjd  and  spirituous  liquors.  To  this  caste  belong  the  bdgh-mdrids 
or  tiger-killers,  and  the  bhindus^  who  search  for  grain  in  the  burrows 
of  rats." 

Immigration  of  European  Nations. — The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  people  who  visited  this  part  of  India.  In  1517  John 
de  Silveyra  arrived  with  four  vessels  from  the  Maldives,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  factory  at  Bengala  (or  Dacca?).  Failing  in  this, 
he  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Chittagong,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
chiefly  by  piracy  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Meghnd,  and  by  assisting  the 
native  princes  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  A  fuller  account  of 
the  earlier  Portuguese,  and  their  mode  of  liveHhood,  will  be  found 
in  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Nodkhdlf  District."  In  1621  a  body 
of  Portuguese  mercenaries  accompanied  Nawdb  Ibrahim  Khdn  as 
gunners  of  his  fleet,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  Emperor  Shdh  Jahdn 
to  Rdjmahal ;  and  about  1663  a  considerable  number  of  them  deserted 
from  the  service  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ardkdn  at  the  time  he  was  attacked  by 
Shaisti  Khdn,  and  received  from  that  general  a  grant  of  land  in  Dacca, 
where  they  settled.  The  present  Portuguese,  or  Firinghis,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  the  descendants  of  these  men  who  are  said  to  have 
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been  settled  at  Firinghi  Bdzir,  near  Munshfganj.  The  Collector  of  the 
District,  however,  doubts  whether  this  was  not  merely  one  of  several 
settlements.  At  the  present  day  they  are  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  District,  but  chiefly  in  Rdipurd  and  Riipganj,  to  the  north  of 
Dacca  city.  They  have  churches  at  Ndgarf,  Bindurd,  and  Hasan- 
dbdd.  From  constant  intermarriages  with  women  of  the  country  they 
have  now  become  similar  in  appearance  to  the  natives  (but  as  a  rule 
have  larger  cheek-bones  and  more  marked  features),  and  have  en- 
tirely adopted  native  habits.  The  Firinghis,  however,  of  the  present 
day  never  intermarry  with  any  but  Christians.  There  are  two 
churches  at  Nawdbganj ;  one  belonging  to  the  original  Goa  Mission, 
and  the  other  directly  under  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Collector 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  this  second  mission  that  the 
Christian  population  of  Dacca  has  not  fallen  so  low  as  their  brethren 
in  Chittagong,  the  missionaries  being  men  of  very  superior  education 
to  the  Goa  priests.  The  whole  of  the  Christians  to  the  north  of 
Dacca,  and  about  half  of  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District, 
belong  to  the  Goa  Church,  and  these  men  have  an  advantage  over 
the  others,  as  they  are  employed  as  husbandmen  by  their  own  priests. 
They  are  generally  well-to-do  cultivators,  but  they  also  supply  a  great 
many  domestics  to  Calcutta,  .chiefly  ayahs  or  nurses,  and  cooks. 
They  have  retained  the  Portuguese  names  to  a  greater  extent  than 
their  Chittagong  brethren,  and  such  names  as  Domingo  Costa  (the 
prefix  of  Da  to  the  surname  being  invariably  omitted),  Manuel  de 
Cruz,  or  Lewis  Gomez,  are  common.  In  ordinary  language,  how- 
ever, Domingo  becomes  **  Dengu,"  and  Manuel  "  Munnoo."  In  fact, 
the  baptismal  name  is  one  only  resumed  on  great  occasions,  except 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  families,  and  even  among  them  there  is  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  their  names.  A  Firinghi  landholder  (Jdiukddr) 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  whose  name  is  Harry  Fraser,  invariably 
writes  and  pronounces  it  as  "  Hari  Praser." 

The  English  appear  to  have  settled  in  Dacca  about  1660, 
Tavemier  alludes  to  the  English  Factory,  and  mentions  the  name 
of  its  chief  in  1666,  about  which  time  Indian  muslins  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  following  is  condensed  from  Mr  Taylor's 
"Topography  of  Dacca,"  1840: — In  1678  the  Company's  agents 
presented  Sultin  Muhammad  Azim  with  an  offering  of  upwards  of 
;^2ooo,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  his  order  for  a  free 
trade  without  payment  of  duties.  In  1686  the  Factory  was  confis- 
cated by  Shaisti  Khdn,  and  three  years  later  the  whole  of  the  property 
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of  the  Company  in  Bengal  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  and  the  English  in  Dacca  were  placed  in  irons.  Prior 
to  1760,  however,  the  number  of  Company's  servants  attached  to  the 
Dacca  Factory  did  not  exceed  five  in  number.  In  1778  there  were 
thirty-seven  English  residents  in  the  District,  and  in  1838  forty-seven, 
In  1867  the  Magistrate  reported  the  number  of  European,  East 
Indian,  and  Armenian  residents,  official  and  non-official,  at  sixty- 
nine,  but  this  must  have  been  only  for  the  city.  In  1872  the  number 
of  Europeans  and  East  Indians  in  the  District  was  returned  in  the 
Census  Re|>ort  at  5820. 

The  Armenian  community  are  decreasing  rapidly  both  in  wealth 
and  numbers.  At  one  time  they  formed  a  large  and  flourishing  part 
of  the  population,  but  in  1871  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  one 
hundred  in  number,  of  whom  six  were  landed  proprietors,  two  were 
merchants,  four  were  shopkeepers,  and  the  rest  followed  various 
occupations.  The  Census  of  1872  disclosed  a  total  Armenian  popu- 
lation in  the  District  of  121.  The  Armenian  community  are  under- 
going a  change  at  present,  abandoning  to  a  great  extent  their  old 
conservative  manners,  and  adopting  European  habits  and  cus- 
toms. The  Collector  in  1871  stated  that  so  far  the  change  had 
not  been  for  the  better,  but  admitted  that  its  full  results  have  yet  to 
be  seen. 

Greeks. — There  are  very  few  Greeks  in  Dacca  now,  although 
they  once  formed  an  important  body.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1872  the  European  Greeks  number  only  fourteen  in  the  District 
They  are  now  too  few  to  keep  up  a  church  for  themselves,  and  have 
closed  it  for  some  years.  One  family,  the  Paniotys,  are  con- 
siderable landed  proprietors,  but  their  estates  are  chiefly  situated  in 
Bdkarganj  District.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Armenians,  are  declining 
in  wealth  and  numbers. 

Emigration. — There  is  no  emigration  from  the  District  properly 
so  called.  Many  Hindus,  however,  resort  to  Benares,  Brindiban,  or 
some  other  sacred  shrine,  to  die  there  ;  and  some  Musalm^ns  go  on 
pilgrimages,  but  not  in  great  numbers. 

Castes. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  castes  in  the  Dis- 
trict, compiled  chiefly  from  Dr  Taylor's  "  'J'opography  of  Dacca,"  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  with  a  few  alterations 
by  the  Collector,  rendered  necessary  by  recent  changes  among  the 
people.  I  have  also  added  several  castes  given  in  the  Census 
Report,  but  which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Collector,  or  in  either 
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of  the  two  works   just  quoted ;  along  with  whatever  information 
could  be  collected  as  to  the  occupations,  manners,  and  customs  of 
each  caste ;  and  have  arranged  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order 
in  which  they  rank  in  local  public  estimation.    The  numbers  of  each 
caste  are  taken  from  the  Census  Report  of  1872.     (i)  Brdhmans, 
the  caste  highest  in  the  social  scale ;  the  old  priesthood  of  the  Hindu 
system,  and  now  largely  employed  as  ministerial  officers,  clerks,  &c., 
in  our  Courts.   A  separate  description  of  Brdhmanism  in  its  different 
subdivisions  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent  page.     Number  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census  Report,  51,632.      (2)  Baidya ;  this  caste 
ranks  next  to  the  Brdhmans.     They  are  chiefly  employed  as  physi- 
cians, ministerial  officers,  and  landed  proprietors,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  upper  middle  class  of  the  District.     They  are  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Siidra  caste,  but  claim  for  themselves  a  higher 
descent.     The  investiture  of  the  sacred  cord  was  purchased  for  this 
caste  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Rdjd  Rdj-Ballabh  of  Rijnagar, 
Prime  Minister,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Dacca  under  the  Muham- 
madan  Government.      The  thread,  however,  differs  from  the  true 
Brdhmanical  cord,  in  consisting  of  only  two  instead  of  three  strings. 
The  Census  Report  of  1872  gives  the  number  of  Baidy as  in  the  Dis- 
trict at  8420.   (3)  Kshattriyas ;  this  class  is  theoretically  the  second  in 
the  Hindu  social  organisation,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  there  are  now 
any  pure  Kshattriyas  in  Bengal,  and  at  the  present  day,  instead  of 
forming  a  warrior  class,  they  are  returned  in  the  Census  as  a  trading 
caste.      Their  number  in  1872  was  returned  at  621.     (4)  Rdjput, 
employed  in  military  service,  as  police  constables,  messengers,  door- 
keepers, &c. ;  number  in  1872,  1665^      (5)  Ghdtwdl,  employed  in 
the   same   manner  as  the  foregoing;  eleven    in  number  in   1872. 
(6)  Kdyasth ;   this  caste   is  considered   to  belong   to   the   SUdras, 
although  its  members  claim  a  higher  rank  for  themselves.     Most  of 
them  are  employed  as  pleaders,  accountants,  writers  and  treasurers, 
by  the  large  landholders,  or  in  the  Government  Courts.     They  num- 
bered 102,084  in  1872. 

Next  to  the  Kiyasths  come  the  pure  castes  of  undoubted  SUdras, 
of  which  (7)  the  Tdntfs  or  weavers  are  stated  by  the  Collector  to 
have  formed  at  one  time  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  District. 
This  branch  of  industry  has,  however,  considerably  declined  of  late 
years,  and  their  numbers  have  consequently  fallen  off.  In  1872 
they  amounted  to  8906.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
called  Jhappaniyd  and  Chotbagiyd,  who  neither  eat  together  nor 
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intermarry.  They  all  reside  in  one  street,  which  is  named  after  the 
caste,  nearly  all  their  dwellings  being  substantial  masonry  buildings. 
(8)  The  Sinkh^s,  or  shell-cutters,  are  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working community,  said  to  be  exceedingly  penurious,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly a  well-to-do  class.  In  1872  this  caste  numbered  853  in 
the  District.  (9)  Kimdr;  blacksmiths,  and  sometimes  workers 
in  gold  and  silver;  number,  12,072.  (10)  Kdnsdrf;  braziers  and 
coppersmiths.  They  are  said  to  be  very  neat  workmen,  and  excel 
in  making  small  boxes  and  hookah  stands;  their  number  in  1872 
amounted  to  464.  (11)  Kumdr;  potters.  These  people  chiefly 
carry  on  their  business  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  make  toys  and 
earthenware  articles;  number,  14,835.  (12)  Sadgop  Godld;  milk- 
men ;  numerous  in  the  town  of  Dacca.  They  purchase  milk  from 
the  country  people,  and  also  keep  cows  in  the  villages,  (13) 
Ahird  Godld ;  another  caste  of  milkmen  and  cow-keepers,  but  few  in 
number  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Those  that  reside  in  the  town 
keep  the  desuM  or  up-country  breed  of  cattle,  and  sell  clarified 
butter  (j^hi),  A  few  of  them  also  act  in  the  capacity  of  cattle  doctors, 
in  which  their  services  are  in  great  request.  The  Census  Returns  of 
1872  give  the  number  of  Godlds  at  22,788.  (14)  Mdldkar;  gar- 
deners, makers  of  artificial  flower  garlands,  pyrotechnists ;  number, 
2757-  (15)  Ndpit ;  barbers  and  surgeons;  most  of  them  come 
from  Tipperah;  number,  18,208.  (16)  Bdrui,  Tdmlf  or  TdmbuH; 
growers  and  sellers  of  pdn  or  betel  leaf.  These,  although  they 
originally  formed  one  caste,  are  now  distinct,  although  they  both 
follow  the  same  occupations,  and  rank  equally  high  in  social  esteem ; 
number  in  1872,  Bdruis,  15,931 ;  TdmbuKs,  200.  The  above  list 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  pure  castes,  and  differs  from  that  prevail- 
ing in  other  parts  of  India,  inasmuch  as  some  castes,  particularly  the 
weavers,  are  included  in  the  esteemed  classes,  whereas  in  other  parts 
they  are  looked  down  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  castes  which  are 
held  to  be  pure  elsewhere  are  excluded  from  the  list  in  this  District 
The  less  respectable  castes  are  as  follow.  They  comprise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  classes  engaged  in  trade,  and  indeed  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  Hindu  population  : — (17)  Ganak;  degraded 
Brdhmans ;  few  in  number  in  the  District  They  are  employed  in 
making  and  decorating  idols,  and  also  as  astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers, and  the  Census  Report  does  not  mention  them  as  a  separate 
caste.  Their  numbers  are  probably  included  with  those  of  the  pure 
Brdhmans.     (18)  Agraddni  Brdhmans.      These  are  considered  still 
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more  degraded  than  the  preceding  class,  from  accepting  the  first 
gifts  offered  at  a  srdddha  or  funeral  ceremony.  The  gifts  usually 
presented  to  them  consist  of  grain,  oil-seeds,  clothes,  a  small  piece 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  generally  a  cow  or  calf;  but  before  they  are 
entitled  to  them  they  have  to  partake  of  the  boiled  rice  conse- 
crated to  the  corpse.  This  caste  is  few  in  number  in  Dacca,  and 
is  not  specified  in  the  Census  Return;  their  numbers  being  probably 
included  with  those  of  the  other  Br^hmans.  (19)  Barnawdrs;  pro- 
bably an  up-country  trading  caste;  number  in  the  District  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census,  64.  (20)  Tilf,  or  Telf ;  oil-sellers  and  oil- 
pressers  by  caste,  but  many  of  them  have  now  abandoned  their 
hereditary  occupation,  and  have  become  wealthy  grain  merchants. 
Their  number  in  Dacca,  as  returned  by  the  Census  of  1872,  was 
^3»^5S-  (21)  Sadgop;  cultivators;  a  different  caste  to  the  Sadgop 
goilis  mentioned  above;  1085  in  number.  (22)  Gandhbanik;  spice 
dealers  and  shopkeepers ;  generally  well-to-do ;  6634  in  number. 
In  other  parts  of  Bengal  this  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  pure  SCidra 
castes,  but  in  Dacca  it  is  returned  as  an  inferior  caste.  (23)  Sutradhar; 
carpenters;  principally  employed  in  felling  trees,  sawing  timber, 
building  boats,  and  making  ploughs ;  number  15,907  in  the  District 
(24)  Subama  Banik;  this  caste  comprises  nearly  all  the  money-lenders 
in  the  city,  and  are  also  dealers  in  English  goods,  cloth,  precious 
stones,  &c. ;  4696  in  number.  (25)  Sio,  or  Shihd;  mostly  dealers  in 
grain,  sugar,  betel-nut,  salt,  and  country  produce.  Some  of  them 
are  wealthy,  and  have  large  landed  estates.  Not  entered  as  a  sepa- 
rate caste  in  the  Census  Return.  (26)  Kapdli ;  weavers  of  sack  cloth, 
and  makers  of  rope  and  bags ;  many  are  also  employed  as  bullock 
drivers;  their  number  was  returned  at  17,017  in  1872.  (27) 
Patidl ;  makers  of  the  fine  sUalpdti  mats  used  for  sleeping  on  ;  1 241 
in  number.  (28)  Pitni ;  ferrymen,  who  also  make  baskets,  and  buy 
and  sell  fish;  4695  in  number.  (29)  Kaibartta;  this  caste  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Chdshi  Kaibarttas,  who  are  ploughmen  and 
cultivators,  and  the  Jilwd  Kaibarttas,  or  fishermen  ;  their  number  in 
1872  amounted  to  32,317.  (30)  Madak,  or  Mayrd;  confectioners; 
521  in  number.  (31)  H^wdi;  up-country  confectioners;  1591  in 
number.  (32)  Gdnrdr;  sellers  and  preparers  of  parched  rice,  &c. ; 
806  in  number.  (33)  Kundu ;  preparers  of  cooked  food ;  805  in 
number.  (34)  Aguri;  cultivators;  a  caste  newly  sprung  up;  313 
in  number.  (35)  Dalui ;  cultivators  and  agricultural  labourers ; 
741  in  number.     (36)  Kurmi;  an  up-country  caste  of  servants  and 
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labourers;  508  in  number.  (37)  Kheyatilam;  an  agricultural  labouring 
caste ;  599  in  number.  (38)  Pardsar  D^  \  cultivators  and  labourers ; 
17s  in  number;  (39)  Chdsd  Dhopd;  agriculturists;  2409  in  number. 
(40)  Seker^ ;  goldsmiths  and  jewellers;  292  in  number.  (41) 
Vaishnav ;  a  Hindu  religious  sect  rather  than  a  caste.  A  full 
account  of  this  class  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent  page.  The 
Census  Return  gives  the  number  of  Vaishnavs  in  Dacca  District  at 
11,886. 

The  following  are  the  very  low  and  despised  castes :— (42)  Dhobd; 
washermen,  principally  residing  in  the  city;  9615  in  number.  (43) 
Dom ;  fishers,  corpse-bearers;  they  also  keep  pigs,  and  make  baskets; 
641  in  number.  (44)  Jogi;  a  numerous  class,  employed  in  weav- 
ing coarse  country  cloth.  Unlike  other  Hindu  castes,  instead  of 
burning  they  bury  their  dead;  16,410  in  number.  (45)  Chanddl; 
employed  as  cultivators,  grasscutters,  gardeners,  boatmen,  and 
palanquin  bearers  ;  a  numerous  class,  especially  in  the  north  of  the 
District ;  their  number  in  1872  amounted  to  191,162.  (46)  Garwdrd; 
a  caste  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Dacca.  They  live  by  spearing  otters, 
turtles,  porpoises,  and  alligators,  the  first  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  and 
the  last  three  for  the  oil,  which  they  sell  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
these  people  are  not  entered  in  the  Census  Return.  (47)  Chimdr  ; 
a  most  despised  caste,  who  prepare  hides,  make  shoes,  harness, 
drums,  and  also  the  gut  strings  for  the  bows  used  in  cleaning  cotton; 
they  are  also  employed  as  musicians  in  marriage  processions; 
24,063  in  number.  (48)  Bhuimdli ;  some  employed  as  gardeners, 
and  many  as  town  sweepers  and  scavengers  ;  7267  in  number.  (49) 
Koch,  and  (50)  Rdjbansf.  These  people  have  been  already  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page,  and  are  principally  employed  in  clearing 
jungle,  cultivating  rice,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  &c.  The  Census  Returns 
give  the  number  of  the  former  at  10,928,  and  of  the  latter  at  4363. 
(51)  Kachdru;  glass  makers  ;  305  in  number.  (52)  Koeri;  agricul- 
turists ;  838  in  number.  (53)  Hansi ;  weavers ;  65  in  number. 
(54)  Suri;  wine  sellers  ;  63,511  in  number.  (55)  Kliatbi;  weavers; 
130  in  number.  (56)  Belddr ;  day  labourers  ;  172  in  number.  (57) 
Chundri ;  preparers  of  shell  lime ;  605  in  number.  (58)  Matiil ; 
day  labourers  ;  79  in  number.  (59)  Pod  ;  fishermen  ;  101  in  num- 
ber. (60)  Tior;  fishermen  and  boatmen,  7988.  (61)  Jalid;  fishermen 
and  boatmen;  32,269  in  number.  (62)  Jhdl;  fishermen  and  boat- 
men ;  938  in  number.  (63)  MdM,  and  (64)  Mdnjhi;  boatmen ;  the 
former  numbering  5567,  and  the  latter  870.     (65)  Patur ;  fishermen 
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.  '..umber.  (66)  liaiti  j  mat  makers;  779  in 
..  ;  (l.iy  k\bourcrs,  fishermen,  cultivator-,  &c.  ; 
■  ''^)  Dului;  palanquin  bearers  and  fishermen; 
.^..  'oj  Miiriyari;  fishermen;  21  in  number.  (70) 
■  ..  kcrs  of  lac  ornaments  and  bracelets  ;  2  in  num- 
,  K:i}iar;  an  up-country  caste  of  palantjuin  bearers; 
(72)  Mai;  snake-charmers;  4663  in  number. 
.  .ciicrds  and  sweepers  ;  1954  in  number.  (74)  Mih- 
.  2316  in  number.  (75)  Shikari;  hunters;  27  in 
l^ediyas  ;  a  wandering  gy'psy-likc  tribe,  chiefly  living 
already  described  on  a  previous  page.  The  Census 
tlieir  number  at  9.  The  following  are  all  aboriginal 
i^inal  low  castes,  who  occupy  themselves  principally  as 
:  some  of  them  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  they 
.  themselves: — (77)Bathud;  141.  (78)  Kan  383.  (79) 
24.  (80)  Bdheliii ;  I.  (81)  Bdurf;  14.  (82)  Dind ;  153. 
;  I.  (84)  Dosadh  ;  49.  (85)  Pasi ;  19.  (86)  Pan  ;  52. 
. ;  284.  (88)  Manddi ;  309.  (89)  Buna ;  340.  (90)  (Idro  ; 
;har;  55.  (92)  Bhumij ;  11.  (93)  Xat ;  844.  (94)  Santal ; 
5)  Urdon,  2. 

.ly  Hindu  caste  which  has  declined  from  its  former  rar.k  or 
are  the  weaving  classes.    They  have  been  impoverished  by 
ion  of  the  District  produce  with  English  piece  goods.    Most 
.  however,  now  betake  themselves  to  other  occupations  anrl 
ad  a  large  number  of  them  have  received  a  goorl  \\r.:i\\\r\ 
m.    It  is  only  the  poorer  members  of  the  cistc,  who  hnve 
I  to  the  family  calling,  who  have  seriously  sufferc-rl.      'W.c, 
■ans  and  Greeks  have  also  declined  in  numbers  ar.rl  irnjiortLn'  -; 
years,  and  the  Collector  of  the  District  considers  tiicir  rl';c.jy 
chiefly  owing  to  the  spread  of  English  education  among  tiio 
s.     Formerly  the  Greeks  and  Annenians,  but  more  partiru- 
the  latter,  were  the  middlemen  in  all  dealin^^s  bctx-'.n  t!i'; 
ish  and  natives,  but  this  has  now  entirely  ceased,  and  when  \\v: 
ssity  for  such  an  occupation  no  longer  existed,  those  who  f.r.'^^- 
:  it  naturally  declined  in  numbers,  rank,  and  irnporian^.c.     With 
exception  of  the  Bediyds  (described  on  pages  43,  44;  there  i,  no 
latory  clan  or  caste  in  the  District,  and  it  is  doubtful  wr;f;ti:*:r 
term  can  be  rightly  applied  to  this  people.     In  the  town  of 
cca,  however,  there  are  about  sixty  kichaks^  the  children  of  a 
ng  of  professional  Jessor  thieves  who  were  all  convicted.      They 
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are  chiefly  employed  by  the  Municipality,  and  are  mentioned  as 
being  the  descendants  of  a  predatory  class. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — According  to  the  figures 
given  by  the  Revenue  Survey,  the  number  of  Hindus  and  Musalmdns 
is  stated  to  be  455,182  and  449,223  respectively.  No  mention  was 
made  as  to  the  number  of  persons  professing  other  rehgions,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Firinghis  and  native  Christians,  the  only 
other  religion  represented  in  the  District  is  Buddhism.  The  Census 
of  1872  returned  the  following  results  of  the  religious  classification 
of  the  people  : — The  Muhammadans  number  1,050,131,  or  567  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population;  the  Hindus  are  793789,  or  42*9  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  ;  the  Christians,  7844,  or  '4  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  number  of  Buddhists  is  only  returned  at 
4,  and  of  "  others"  at  1255. 

The  BrXhmans. — There  are  no  Brdhmans  in  the  Dacca  District 
who  cultivate  with  their  own  hands.  The  Brdhmans,  as  a  rule, 
still  retain  their  ancient  hold  on  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  strong 
sense  of  superiority  over  the  masses,  with  the  self-respect  and 
pride  produced  by  caste,  prevents  them  from  following  either  agri- 
culture or  any  other  profession  requiring  manual  labour,  which 
they  consider  degrading.  They  are  generally  able  to  mark  out  for 
themselves  walks  of  life  which  they  consider  as  respectable.  The 
following  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  Brdhmanical  rites  connected 
with  Hindu  marriages  and  funeral  obsequies  (srdddhas).  They 
are  generally  performed  by  the  family  priest,  whose  functions  at  a 
marriage  are  to  accompany  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  or  the 
bride  in  their  search  for  the  one  or  the  other;  to  examine  the 
bridegroom's  horoscope ;  to  fix  an  auspicious  day  for  the  cere- 
mony; to  officiate  at  the  briddhi  or  preparatory  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  fathers  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride.  To 
marry  sons  and  bestow  daughters  in  marriage  are  reckoned  religious 
duties  by  the  Hindus,  and  they  consider  it  necessary  to  invoke 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  on  the  occasion.  The  other  functions  of 
the  officiating  priest  are  to  dictate  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the 
oaths  by  which  they  bind  themselves  as  man  and  wife  for  ever ;  to 
explain  to  them  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  sdstras  or  sacred  law, 
and  to  invoke  and  worship  the  gods  who  are  supposed  to  preside 
over  marriages.  BrXhmans  who  are  not  the  priests  of  the  contract- 
ing families  dine  at  the  houses  of  the  parties  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  ceremony,  and  receive  presents  of  less  or  greater  value  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  or  supposed  superior  learning. 

But  it  is  on  the  occasion  of  funeral  obsequies  (srdddhas)  that 
the  Brdhmans  play  the  most  important  part  Four  classes  of  Brdh- 
nians  take  part  in  this  ceremony  —  namely,  the  family  priest,  a 
number  of  ordinary  Brdhmans,  some  Pandits  or  expounders  of 
Brdhmanical  law,  and  Reobhit  or  begging  Brdhmans,  who  are 
also  genealogists  and  minstrels.  The  last-named  two  classes  of 
Brdhmans  are  only  called  to  the  srdddha  of  rich  men ;  but  the  family 
priest,  and  at  least  twelve  ordinary  Br^hmans,  are  required  at  every 
such  ceremony.  The  family  priest  generally  draws  up  the  estimate 
of  expenditure,  and  often  purchases  the  necessary  things  himself. 
Sometimes,  if  the  person  performing  the  srdddha  is  a  poor  man, 
the  priest  supplies  the  requisite  articles,  such  as  cloth,  brass 
plates,  &c.,  from  his  own  stock  at  low  prices ;  and  as  they  all  sub- 
sequently return  to  him,  he  makes  a  good  profit  by  the  obsequies. 
The  principal  duty  of  the  priest  is  to  dictate  to  the  performer  of 
the  srdddha  the  sacred  formulas  {mantras)  which  he  has  to  repeat, 
and  in  directing  the  presents  of  the  rice,  clothes,  cows,  &c ,  which 
he  has  to  make  for  the  salvation  of  his  deceased  relative.  Ordinary 
Brdhmans  are  invited  to  dine,  and  are  rewarded  with  small  money 
presents  in  return  for  their  company.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
Pandits  present  to  recite  a  chapter  from  the  Mahibhirata,  the 
others  being  simply  invited  for  their  learning,  and  rewarded  according 
to  their  merits.  The  Reobhits  or  mendicant  Brdhmans  are  generally 
dismissed  with  small  presents. 

KuLiNiSM. — The  following  is  a  description  of  the  introduction 
of  Kulinism  into  Bengal,  slightly  abbreviated  from  an  account  fur- 
nished to  me  by  a  native  gentleman  who  holds  the  post  of  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Division  : — In  the  eleventh  century,  Adisur, 
King  of  Bengal,  finding  the  Brdhmans  of  the  country  unable  to 
officiate  at  certain  ceremonies  which  his  wife  wished  to  be  performed, 
sent  to  the  King  of  Kanauj  in  Oudh  for  some  learned  Brihmans ; 
and  the  following  five  Brdhmans  of  different  families  were  despatched 
in  accordance  with  his  request — namely,  Daksha,  of  the  Kasyap 
family ;  Chhindar,  of  the  Bdtsya  family  ;  Srfharsha,  of  the  Bharadwdj 
family ;  Bed  Garbha,  of  the  Sdbama  family ;  and  Bhatta  Ndriyan, 
of  the  Sindilya  family.  Some  accounts  state  that  these  immigrant 
Brihmans  first  settled  in  Bikrampur  near  Dacca,  and  that  their 
descendants  emigrated  to  other  Districts ;  while  others  assert  that 
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z'r.tj  : re  11^7  5c>r.«i-i  Ji  Mi^il'-i-  mc  aiiinsi  tneacc  to  Bikram- 
mr  j::  :  i-i<!'v:-ri.  1:  ne  -mzf±i  cs^zzzrr  K^z  Ballil  Sen,  a 
viescsir-iiT.:  :t  A::i?ur.  :-:\izd  fcderj  is.  5iv±:  x  stite  of  confusion 
:'".i:  ><;  sic  lirci":  -^^'-r-:  -^^  -^  izc  L^iiLtl  tiie  Lrir.mans,  Baidjras, 
K/.;-i>:>.5.  ir  *  TiiTi  f  ur:^  ::i:^  irfir^i  clisaesw  It  does  not 
.I"  c-r  il-.o.:  :".ii  KiJLjrr-.-rL?  iii-i  Vij?n3  i^^ec  existed  in  Bengal  at 
JL*L  7>e  /'esc:;- iirts  re'  ft*  K:-':;  In"-— ■I'^s  were  first  divided 
into  t*-o  cli5Si< — xj-fi.  XT  i  z^Lrsiln. — so  cil>i  nom  the  locality 
in  which  they  re<:  J^e-i.  Tie  3Ll:^  SriJiruiis.  or  those  living  in  the 
countn-  bocr.de-.*  c-  :'.e  -cm  izi  eisc  hv  ;he  zWers  Bhidrathi  and 
Ganctf:s  ^.■c:r/Je^x^i  f.  r---.re  £i~l.is.  c-:  whoca  nres:v-:wo  were  made 
Kulir.>,  Ckr.vi  :  'e  rsrc-ii-  .re  sc v;-:e^z  Srornris.  Tne  Birendras,  who 
livcvi  in  the  p^rt  hoo-,-;^i  ::  :he  >:cui  ani  west  by  the  Ganges  and 
M^ihiir.ar.c^i,  nur.  Vc^rev:  «ve-:ee:i  fisirJes.  of  whom  nine  were  made 
Kulins  anol  eijTh:  Srctryos.     These  ire  the  Dacca  Brdhmans. 

Their  nine  K;:I>:  far^thes  were  1 1  Miinx  (2\  Bhim,  (3)  Riidra,  (4) 
Sanjamanu  ^5^  Uihuri,  ,6  Bhiiun.  ^7  ■  Siihu,  (S)  Bhadri,  and^  (9) 
ruktipiiraka.  The  Srotr:yi5  or  non-KuIin  families  were  the  follow- 
ing : — (i)  Karanjx  ^^^  NanianiMsi,  {^)  Bhattasanish,  (4)  Lihurf, 
(5)  Chaniivatt,  (6)  Athuthi,  ^71  Jrompati  and  (8)  Kimdebatl  The 
VaiJiks.  or  original  Brihmans  of  BengaL  either  refused  to  accept  the 
classification  of  BalLiI  Sen*  or  m-ere  thought  unworthy  of  it  Kulinism, 
however,  is  not  confincvi  to  Brihmans.  Three  families  of  Baidyas, 
viz.,  Sen,  D;(s,  and  Gupta,  l>elonging  to  the  Dhannantari,  Madhu- 
kulya,  and  Kdsyap  septs  respectively,  were  made  into  Kulins. 
Among  the  Kdyasihs,  the  families  of  Basu,  Guha,  and  Mitra  were 
made  Kulins;  those  of  Datta,  Dis,  Xdg  and  Xahi,  were  made  Mauliks 
or  non-Kulins,  while  64  other  Kdyasth  families  belong  to  the  lowest 
order,  and  form  the  tlespised  castes.  The  s}'^tem  of  Kulinism  thus 
extended  through  all  classes  of  society,  but  what  is  now  commonly 
known  as  Kulinism  is  that  practised  among  the  Brdhmans. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Lakshman  Sen,  the  last 
independent  Hindu  King  of  Bengal,  held  an  inquiry  {samikam)  into 
the  social  orders  instituted  by  Balldl  Sen,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
buch  changes  as  were  found  necessary.  Among  the  Rirhi  Brdhmans 
eight  out  of  the  twenty-two  Kulin  classes  or  families  stood  the  test, 
and  were  called  Mukhya  Kulins,  or  those  steadfast  in  principle ;  the 
remaining  fourteen  were  made  Gauna  Kulins,  or  those  who  have 
deviated  from  the  prescribed  right  path.  The  Mukhya  or  pure  Kulin 
families  were  the  following  :—(i)  Mukharji  (Mukhopidhydya),  (2) 
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Bdnarji  (Bandopidhydya),  (3)  Gdnguli  (Gangopddhyiya),  (4)  Chit- 
tarji  (Chattopddhyiya),  (5)  KdjiWl,  (6)  Ghoshil,  (7)  Patidanda,  and 
(8)  Kundigrim.  Difficulties  regarding  marriages  soon  sprung  up, 
and  the  status  of  the  Kulins  was  again  remodelled  by  Debf  Sinh, 
a  distinguished  ghaiak  (marriage  registrar),  and  he  further  classified 
the  Rdrhi  Kulins  into  thirty-two  mds  or  families.  Those  Kulins 
who  had  married  their  daughters  to  Srotriyas  or  non-Kulins,  were 
degraded  and  called  Bansaj ;  while  those  who  married  the  daughters 
of  these  lapsed  Bansaj  Brdhmans  were  ranked  a  step  higher,  and 
called  Bhanga  (literally  broken).  A  Kulin,  however,  may  marry  a 
girl  belonging  to  the  upper  class  of  Srotriyas  without  incurring  any 
loss  of  caste.  By  marrying  into  a  family  of  lower  class  Srotriyas,  or 
a  Bansaj  family,  he  loses  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  but  still  retains 
his  Kulinism.  His  children,  however,  occupy  a  much  lower  rank ; 
the  degree  of  social  respect  in  which  his  descendants  are  held  de- 
creases each  generation,  and  the  children  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration lose  their  Kulinism  altogether,  and  become  Bhanga  or  broken. 
Kulin  bridegrooms  are  in  much  request  by  the  parents  of  marriage- 
able daughters,  who  give  large  dowers  for  the  honour  of  such  an 
alliance.  Many  Kulin  Br^hmans  make  marriage  an  occupation,  and 
go  about  the  country  seeking  for  a  Bansaj  or  Bhanga  father  with  a 
marriageable  daughter,  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  high  for  the  honour 
of  obtaining  a  Kulin  bridegroom.  A  Kulin  receives  a  sum  of  about 
^200  with  his  first  wife;  for  the  second  and  subsequent  wives  he 
gets  less,  the  amount  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pre- 
vious marriages  he  has  made.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  wives  a  Kulin  may  have.  The  Deputy-Collector  reported  to  me  in 
1 87 1  that  there  was  then  in  Bikrampur  a  man  of  this  class  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  wives,  while  his  three  sons  had  fifty,  thirty- 
five,  and  thirty  respectively.  Those  Kulins  who  make  marriage  a 
profession  do  not  maintain  their  wives,  but  leave  them  and  their 
children  to  be  provided  for  by  the  respective  fathers-in-law.  They 
are,  however,  bound  to  provide  dowers  for  their  female  children. 
The  sons  are  raised  to  the  father's  rank,  the  daughters  take  that  of 
the  mother,  and  a  portion  is  required  to  get  them  eligibly  married. 
Few  Kulins,  however,  have  the  means  of  endowing  their  daughters, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  children 
of  Kulins  by  Bansaj  wives  remain  unmarried. 

Vaishnavism,  in  its  original  shape,  as  inculcated  by  the  reformer 
Chaitanya,  makes  but  few  converts  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  the 
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present  time.  Loose  women,  driven  out  of  the  village  society,  or 
idle  men  not  choosing  to  adopt  any  regular  occupation,  take  the 
initiatory  rite  {bhek)  of  Vaishnavism,  and  turn  religious  mendi- 
cants, begging  from  door  to  door,  and  living  together  in  religious 
houses  or  monasteries,  called  Akrds.  There  is  another  form,  however, 
in  which  Chaitanyaism  makes  a  large  number  of  converts.  Men 
of  a  vehement  religious  enthusiasm  occasionally  relinquish  their 
regular  occupations,  and  itinerate  as  preachers  of  the  worship  of 
Hari  (the  name  for  Krishna,  or  the  One  God  as  first  preached  by 
Chaitanya),  by  means  of  sankirttan  (the  singing  of  hymns).  Such 
missionaries  gather  a  number  of  followers  around  them,  who  look 
upon  them  as  inspired  beings,  call  them  by  the  sacred  name  of 
Hari,  and  worship  them.  All  these  Haris  preach  faith  as  the 
only  efficacious  remedy  for  diseases,  and  generally  give  dust  or  the 
leaves  of  any  vegetable  that  may  chance  to  be  at  hand  to  the  people 
who  flock  to  them,  directing  them  to  use  these  things  in  the  name 
of  Hari  as  medicines.  They  prescribe  bathing  three  times  a  day  in 
the  name  of  Hari  as  a  specific  for  all  maladies.  Such  preachers 
have  sometimes  immense  numbers  of  followers,  nearly  all  from  the 
ignorant  or  lower  classes  of  society,  but  they  never  preach  their  own 
worship,  nor  do  they  themselves  assume  the  name  of  Hari.  They 
do  not  advocate  any  kind  of  idol-worship,  nor  in  fact  any  other  kind 
of  religious  observance,  except  singing  hymns  in  the  name  of  Hari 
or  Krishna.  Although  they  do  many  things  in  contravention  to 
the  rules  of  caste,  they  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  orthodox  Hindus, 
a«id  refrain  from  preaching  against  caste  or  idol-worship  of  any  kind. 
At  the  present  time,  one  of  these  preachers,  who  belongs  to  Rdjnagar 
in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj 
District,  is  said  to  have  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
followers,  many  of  whom  come  from  Tipperah,  Maimansinh,  Pabnd, 
and  other  Districts.  He  is  accompanied  by  large  crowds  wherever  he 
goes.  An  Akrd  or  Vaishnav  religious  house  is  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  dwellings  by  the  following  peculiarities : — It  invariably  con- 
tains a  large  courtyard,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  the  Thdkur- 
ghar  is  situated,  and  which  is  used  for  the  ceremony  of  singing 
hymns,  and  for  holding  religious  feasts  {mahoisab).  The  houses  are 
generally  small  thatched  or  masonry  rooms,  arranged  in  groups  on 
three  sides  of  the  yard,  and  kept  scrupulously  neat;  cleanliness 
being  considered  a  part  of  the  religion.  In  all  Akrds  is  an  elevated 
spot  planted  with  Tulsi  trees,  the  emblem  of  Vishnu ;  and  on  this 
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is  a  temple  inhabited  by  the  governor  and  religious  preceptor 
(Goswdmi)  of  the  little  community.  There  are  two  classes  of 
Vaishnavs.  Merchants  and  traders,  and  families  belonging  to  the 
higher  or  respectable  castes,  form  the  first  section.  These  all 
follow  regular  occupations,  and  live  in  every  way  like  other  Hindus, 
with  whom  they  often  connect  themselves  by  marriage^  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  do  not  join  in  the  worship  of  Kdlf  and 
other  idols.  The  other  class  of  Vaishnavs  follow  no  calling,  are 
excluded  from  the  regular  classes  of  Hindu  society,  live  in  com- 
munities in  Akrds,  and  subsist  by  begging.  Of  this  class,  the  number 
of  females  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  males.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus,  where  the  joint-family  system  obtains,  a  friendless 
person  in  his  old  age  can  find  shelter  with  his  distant  relatives.  This 
is  not  so  among  the  lower  and  poorer  orders ;  and  as  women  are 
more  helpless  than  men,  they  more  frequently  become  Vaishnavs,  and 
take  to  the  alms-bag.  Owing  to  this  disparity  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  have  to  remain  single.  The 
men  often  join  the  fraternity  for  the  sake  of  concubinage.  A  man 
happens  to  fall  in  love  with  a  widow  or  with  a  woman  of  a  difierent 
caste.  As  a  consequence  they  are  both  persecuted  by  society,  and 
become  Vaishnavs,  when  they  can  marry  without  molestation.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple ;  the  man  and  woman  exchange  gar- 
lands, make  a  small  present  in  money  to  thegoswdmi,  or  spiritual  guide, 
and  a  feast  to  the  neighbouring  Vaishnavs  according  to  their  means. 
It  is  a  strange  statement,  but  it  is  universally  alleged  that  married 
Vaishnavs  seldom  have  any  children.  On  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  fraternity,  his  body  is  thrown  in  the  river,  an  earthern  jug  filled  with 
sand  being  tied  to  the  neck.  If  he  leaves  any  money  or  has  Vaishnav 
relatives  hving,  a  grand  feast  or  mahotsab  is  given  for  his  benefit  in 
the  other  world.  The  Vaishnavs  recognise  no  distinction  of  caste, 
but  latterly  it  seems  that  caste  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  as  those 
of  a  higher  caste  will  not  partake  of  food  cooked  by  one  of  a  lower. 
At  a  religious  feast,  however,  all  classes  sit  in  a  row  in  an  open  place, 
and  partake  together  of  the  food  cooked  by  the  Brihman  religious 
preceptor.  The  goswdmi  is  not  only  the  spiritual  guide,  but  also  in 
a  manner  the  governor  of  the  community.  When  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  does  anything  forbidden  in  their  religion,  he  is  fined  by 
the  goswdmi,  and  excommunicated  if  the  mulct  be  refiised. 

The  Census  Return  gives  the  number  of  caste-rejecting  Vaishnavs 
in  Dacca  District  at  ii,886. 
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The  BrAhma  SamAj  was  established  in  Dacca  in  1846,  and 
has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  Up  to  1857  its 
meetings  were  held  in  houses  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  from  that 
time  to  1869,  in  the  house  of  a  native  gentleman,  a  Deputy-Magis- 
trate of  the  District  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Samdj.  In  1869 
a  large  hall  was  built  by  public  contributions  from  the  Brdhmas 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  services  are  held  in  it  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  occasionally  at  other  times ;  three  hundred  members 
generally  attending.  There  are  about  a  hundred  regular  subscribers 
to  the  Samdj,  who  pay  from  six  shillings  to  five  pounds  per  annum, 
to  meet  current  expenses,  and  a  thousand  ordinary  members,  or 
sympathisers,  comprising  nearly  all  the  English-speaking  Hindus  of 
Dacca.  The  members  generally  belong  to  the  most  respectable 
families,  such  as  Brdhmans,  Baidyas,  Kdyasths,  &c  The  Collector 
states  that  he  has  come  across  but  one  man  of  the  cultivating  class 
who  belonged  to  the  sect,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  Brdhma  Samdj  is  essentially  a  town  sect;  and  the 
Collector  believes  that  many  students  who  are,  if  anything,  Brdhmas 
when  at  College,  become  good  Hindus  when  they  return  to  their 
country  homes. 

The  Muhammadan  Community  are  almost  all  Shaikhs;  the 
Sayyids,  Mughuls,  and  Pathdns  being  few  in  number.  The  latter 
were,  however,  at  one  time  numerous  in  the  District,  and  a  few  of 
their  descendants  are  still  to  be  met  with  at  the  village  of  Pathdn- 
talf  near  Dhdmrdi.  For  a  considerable  period  Dacca  was  the  capital 
of  Bengal  under  the  Muhammadan  rule,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
the  British  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  the  District 
was  governed  by  Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  Musalmdn  King  of 
Bengal.  The  last  Deputy  or  Nawib  of  the  old  ruling  family 
died  in  1843,  ^^^  ^^^^  Nizdmat  or  nominal  viceroyalty  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dacca  Nawdbs  on  the  death  of  Nasrat 
Jang  in  1822.  During  the  Muhammadan  supremacy,  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  either  willingly  or  through 
coercion  were  converted  to  Isldm.  The  Musalmdn  religion 
is  not  now  an  actively  proselytising  one  in  Dacca  District, 
although  it  from  time  to  time  receives  small  additions  from  the 
Hindu  and  Vaishnav  communities.  Several  pirs  or  Muhammadan 
holy  men  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Fakirs  or  religious 
beggars  are  numerous  in  the  city,  and  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  the 
wealthy  Musalmdn  inhabitants.     These  sturdy  vagabonds  assemble 
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in  great  force  during  the  festivals  of  the  Muharram  and  the  Ramzdn. 
The  following  description  of  the  celebration  of  the  Muharram  is  taken 
from  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca,"  and  was  written  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  last  Nawdb  ; — "  The  Muharram  is  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  at  the  Husaini  Daldn,  an  extensive  building  capable  of 
containing  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  supported  from  funds 
originally  granted  by  the  Nawdbs  of  Dacca,  now  disbursed  through 
the  Collector.  During  the  ashurd,  or  ten  days'  fast,  its  interior  is 
decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  transparencies,  and  ostrich  eggs; 
the  walls  above  the  effigies  of  Hasan  and  Husain  are  draped  with 
black  cloth ;  a  fountain  plays  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is  lighted 
up  at  night  with  a  profusion  of  coloured  lamps  and  candles.  The 
funeral  dirges  and  eulogiums  are  recited  by  a  trained  band  of 
singers,  who  keep  up  the  nocturnal  vigils  throughout  the  fast  On 
the  seventh  day,  the  panjahy  or  representation  of  an  open  hand, 
mounted  on  a  pole  adorned  with  tinsel  and  flowers,  is  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  music  ;  and  on  the  tenth  or  last  day  of  the 
fast,  the  tdzid  or  effigies  of  the  two  martyrs  are  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  to  a  tank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  they  are  stripped 
of  their  ornaments  and  thrown  into  the  water."  At  the  present  day, 
however,  this  festival  is  solemnised  with  much  less  pomp. 

The  Mughuls  of  the  District  are  the  remains  of  the  former  domi- 
nant race,  and  are  all  Shiahs.  They  were  formerly  a  rich  and  power- 
ful class,  but  are  now  generally  poor,  and  gradually  dwindling  away. 
The  Collector  reports  that  their  numbers  in  Dacca  District  do  not 
exceed  five  hundred.  The  Shiahs  and  Sunfs  are  now  at  peace  with 
each  other;  but  in  1869,  at  one  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  they 
very  nearly  came  to  an  open  fight. 

A  new  sect  of  Muhammadans,  the  Fardizis,  arose  about  forty- 
four  years  ago,  its  founder  being  a  native  of  Faridpur  District. 
It  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  throughout  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  the  followers  of  this  sect  now  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Muhammadan  population  of  the  town  and  District  of  Dacca. 
They  have  the  character  of  being  stricter  in  their  morals  than  other 
Musalmdns,  but  are  intolerant  and  bigoted.  The  majority  of  them  are 
not  actively  fanatical,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  fairly  well  off,  although 
not  rich.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  principally  deal  in  rice, 
hides,  and  jute.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  my  "  Statistical  Account  of 
Faridpur  District,"  and  my  "Indian  Mussalmans."  Although  the 
Muhammadans  form  the  largest  section  of  the^population,  numbering 
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1,050,131,  against  793,789  Hindus,  they  are  numerically  weaker  in 
the  towns,  and  do  not  evince  any  tendency  towards  city  life.  Thus,  in 
the  six  towns  returned  in  the  Census  Report  as  having  a  population 
above  five  thousand,  there  were  only  51,653  Musalmdns  to  57,329 
Hindus.  In  Ndrdinganj  and  Narishd,  the  Muhammadans  exceeded 
the  Hindus ;  in  the  city  of  Dacca  the  numbers  were  nearly  equal, 
the  balance  being  slightly  in  favour  of  the  Hindus. 

Native  Christians. — A  considerable  population  of  native  Chris- 
tians exists  in  Dacca,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
The  two  principal  stations  of  this  community  are  at  Bdndurd  and 
Hasandbdd  on  the  Hilsdmdri,  and  at  Nigari  and  some  surrounding 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Lakhmid  river.  Formerly  they  were 
all  under  the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  but  owing  to  differ- 
ences between  him  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  separate  Mission 
was  sent  out  by  the  Propaganda  in  1834.  This  Mission  has  churches 
at  Dacca  and  Bdndurd,  and  the  Collector  reported  in  187 1  that 
it  numbered  about  five  thousand  members.  Of  these,  the  greater 
number  are  either  cultivators,  or  go  into  service  as  cooks  and 
ayahs.  On  the  whole,  they  are  well-to-do,  and  some  spend  con- 
siderable sums  on  their  marriages.  The  Goa  Roman  Catholics  are 
possessed  of  considerable  property  both  at  Ndgari  and  at  Hasandbdd. 
The  Collector  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
the  community,  but  estimates  it  to  amount  to  about  twelve  thousand 
in  round  figures.  The  Census  Returns,  however,  give  a  much  smaller 
total.  The  total  Christian  population  of  the  District  was  ascer- 
tained in  1872  to  amount  to  7844  souls  ;  inclusive  of  193 
European  Christians,  2  Americans  or  West  Indians,  121  Armenians; 
total  non-native  Christians,  316.  There  are  also  5627  Eurasians, 
principally  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  but  at  the 
present  day,  from  constant  intermarriages  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  native  population 
in  appearance,  language,  or  dress.  The  number  of  pure  native 
Christians  is  returned  at  1901,  making  a  total  Christian  popu- 
lation, as  above  stated,  of  7844  souls.  The  Christians  of  the  Goa 
Church  are  on  the  whole  well-to-do,  and  rank  as  substantial  hus- 
bandmen. A  good  many  of  them  also  hold  landed  property.  In 
connection  with  this  Mission  there  was  formerly  a  Church  at  Tezpur 
near  Dacca,  besides  the  present  edifice  in  Dacca  town.  The 
members  attached  to  the  Dacca  Church  number  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  are  chiefly  employed  as  cultivators,  cooks,  and  arti- 
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liccrs ;  some  of  them  bave  landed  property.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
Chtisdao  Mission,  with  stations  at  Dacca  and  Day^pur  on  the 
Bur^ngi,  and  at  Munshlganj  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dhalcs- 
wari,  near  its  junction  with  the  Meghni.  The  total  number  of 
the  community  is  returned  at  about  a  hundred.  The  Mission 
converts  at  Daydpur  are  sUted  to  be  nearly  all  cultivators ;  those 
at  Munshtganj,  fishermen  and  weavers;  those  in  the  town  of  Dacca 
follow  various  occupations.  Converts  to  Christianity  come  entirely 
from  the  rural  population,  while  the  Brihma  Samij  followers 
are  chiefly  residents  of  the  town.  The  six  towns  given  in  the 
Census  Report  as  containing  a  population  above  five  thousand 
souls  cont^n  a  total  Christian  population  of  only  533.  Of  these, 
479  reside  in  Dacca  City,  and  consist  principally  of  the  European 
and  East  Indian  Government  officials  and  residents.  The  Indo- 
Portuguese  Christians  have  already  been  alluded  to  on  a  previous 
page. 

Town  Population. — Before  describing  the  towns  and  principal 
places  in  the  District  separately,  it  may  be  as  well  to  exhibit  the 
total  town  population.  The  Census  Returns  only  give  six  towns  in 
the  whole  District  as  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  souls.  These  are  Dacca,  Nir£(inganj,  Minikganj,  Shola- 
ghar,  Hisird,  and  Narish£  They  contain  a  total  population  of 
i09i542)  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  extracted  from  Mr  C. 
F.  Magrath's  District  Census  Compilation  for  Dacca : — 

Return  of  Towns  containing  more  than  Five  Thousand 
Inhabitants  in  the  District  of  Dacca. 
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The  Collector  in  1871  returned  the  following  thirty-two  towns  as 
containing  an  estimated  population  of  3000  souls  and  upwards.  The 
latitudes  and  longitudes  have  been  furnished  by  the  Surveyor-General. 
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(i.)  Dacca,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Burigangd,  in  23° 
43'  20"  north  latitude,  and  90°  26'  lo'^  east  longitude.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  city  in  1867,  as  given  by  Mr  Clay  in  the  "  History 
and  Statistics  of  tlie  Dacca  Division,**  was  51,636.  In  1872,  it  was 
ascertained  by  the  Census  to  amount  to  69,212.  A  further  account 
of  the  city,  with  fuller  details  as  to  population,  will  be  given  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

(2.)  Ndrdinganj,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lakhmid  river, 
in  latitude  23°  37'  5",  and  longitude  90°  32'  lo^  In  1838  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  estimated  by  Dr  Taylor  at  6252 ;  in  1867 
it  contained  an  estimated  population  of  9400  souls,  inclusive  of 
Madanganj,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
which  in  reality  forms  a  part  of  Ndriinganj.  Its  population,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  amounted  to  10,911  souls.  This 
town  will  also  be  again  mentioned  on  a  subsequent  page. 

(3.)  Mdnikganj,  situated  in  latitude  23°  52'  45"^,  and  longitude 
90®  4'  15',  is  an  extensive  to>vn,  containing  a  population  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census  Returns,  of  11,542  souls. 

(4.)  Kipdsid,  situated  in  latitude  24°  6'  15",  and  longitude  90®  36' 
40'';  estimated  population  in  187 1,  3856  souls. 

(5.)  Naydn  Bizir,  situated  in  latitude  24"*  16'  30",  and  longitude 
90°  40'  30";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2144  souls. 

(6.)  Rdjdbdrf  Jai  Ndrdyanpur,  situated  in  latitude  24*"  6'  o",  and 
longitude  90°  32'  23";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2120  souLs. 

(7.)  Kaldkapd,  situated  in  latitude  23°  39'  23*,  and  longitude  90** 
10'  45*;  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2051  souls. 

(8.)  Gobindpur,  situated  in  latitude  23°  39'  30^^,  and  longitude 
90**  10'  8*j  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2107  souls. 

(9.)  Gdlimpur,  situated  in  latitude  23**  38'  18",  and  longitude  90* 
14'  7";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2819  souls. 

(10.)  AgU  Chaukfghiti,  situated  in  latitude  23**  38'  45",  and  longi- 
tude 90°  14'  8";  estimated  population  in  187 1,  4010  souls. 

(11.)  Narishd,  situated  in  latitude  23°  33'  30^^,  and  longitude  90** 
10'  37";  estimated  population  in  1871,  4923;  ascertained  population 
in  1872,  5645  souls. 

(12.)  Jaipdrd,  situated  in  latitude  23°  37'  o",  and  longitude  90**  9' 
30^;  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2857  souls. 

(13.)  Mdthait,  latitude  and  longitude  not  ascertained ;  estimated 
population  in  1871,  2949  souls. 
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'  (14.)  Kiolipdra,  situated  in  latitude  23°  27'  40',  and  longitude  90** 
15'  30"^;  estimated  population  in  1871,  2713  souls. 

(15.)  Siddhiganj,  situated  in  latitude  23°  40'  15",  and  longitude  90* 
33'  30";  estimated  population  in  1871,  23 11  souls. 

(16.)  Hisird,  situated  in  latitude  23°  35'  13^,  and  longitude  90** 
20'  58";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2870;  ascertained  population 
in  1872,  5707  souls. 

(17.)  Sholaghar,  situated  in  latitude  23°  33'  20*,  and  longitude 
90°  20'  10";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2863  souls;  ascertained 
population  in  1872,  6525  souls. 

(18.)  R4m  Krishnapur,  situated  in  latitude  23**  43'  23^,  and  longi- 
tude 89°  57'  55^  j  estimated  population  in  1871,  2100  souls. 

(19.)  Sutilarf,  situated  in  latitude  23°  41'  40^^,  and  longitude  90* 
o'  45";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2450  souls. 

(20.)  Naydbiri,  situated  in  latitude  23°  39'  10",  and  longitude  90" 
3'  30";  estimated  population  in  1871,  3150  souls. 

(21.)  Sondrang,  situated  in  latitude  23''  31'  50",  and  longitude  90° 
29'  45";  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2012  souls. 

(22.)  Sibhdr,  situated  in  latitude  23°  50'  55",  and  longitude  90** 
17'  10";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2350  souls. 

(23.)  Dhimrii,  situated  in  latitude  23°  54'  55",  and  longitude  90** 
14'  55";  estimated  population  in  187 1,  5136  souls. 

(24.)  Simlid,  situated  in  latitude  23°  49'  20",  and  longitude  89** 
55'  15";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2065  souls. 

(25.)  Rijnagar,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
tude 23°  18'  15",  and  longitude  90''  22' 43";  estimated  population 
in  187 1,  6365  souls. 

(26.)  Larikul,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
tude 23°  17'  55",  and  longitude  90"  25'  1$"  ]  estimated  population  in 
1871,  2228  souls. 

(27.)  Siddhd,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  latitude 
23°  9'  52",  and  longitude  90°  29'  o",  estimated  population  in  187 1, 

2335  souls. 

(28.)  Chirpaidtulf,  latitude  and  longitude  not  ascertained ;  esti- 
mated population  in  187 1,  2050  souls. 

(29.)  Panch  Char,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in 
latitude  23°  24'  o",  and  longitude  90°  11'  30"  ;  estimated  population 
in  187 1,  3050  souls. 

(30.)  Binodpur,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
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tude  23°  13'  22",  and  longitude  90°  19'  8";  estimated  population  in 
187 1,  5850  souls. 

(31.)  UmedpuFy  latitude  and  longitude  not  ascertained;  estimated 
population  in  187 1,  2500  souls. 

(32.)  Gopindthpur,  situated  in  latitude  23**  44'  45",  and  longitude 
89**  50'  18"  j  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2500  souls. 

The  Census  of  1872,  however,  disclosed  a  considerably  larger 
town  population,  and  returned  sixty-nine  villages  and  towns  as  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The  District  Census 
Report  thus  classifies  the  villages  and  towns  : — There  are  2438 
small  villages  each  containing  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants; 
1539  villages  or  small  towns  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  ;  734  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  ;  236  from  one  to  two  thousand ;  48 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ;  1 2  from  three  to  four  thousand ;  2 
from  four  to  five  thousand ;  2  from  five  to  six  thousand ;  2  from  six 
to  ten  thousand ;  2  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand ;  and  one  with 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  foregoing  gives 
seven  towns  or  villages  as  containing  upwards  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  whereas  the  Census  Return  only  separately  enumerates 
six.  The  explanation  is,  that  one  of  the  places  returned  as  con- 
taining upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  does  not  consist  of 
a  single  town,  but  is  a  collection  of  villages  (mauzds)  grouped  to- 
gether, and  consequently  was  not  entered  by  the  Census  Report 
of  1872  in  the  list  of  towns. 

The  Collector  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  gather  into  towns  or  seats  of  commerce  and 
industry.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  since  the  great  extension  in  the 
trade  in  jute  and  country  produce,  that  Dacca  City  has  shown  signs 
of  recovery  from  the  ruin  which  had  befallen  its  cotton  manufactures 
and  fabrics.  The  population  of  the  town  is  now  slowly  increasing, 
as  is  also  that  of  Ndrdinganj.  The  Collector  reports  that  ample  spare 
land  still  exists  in  the  District,  and  that  at  the  present  day  no 
important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  attracts  people  to  the 
towns.  In  187 1,  the  Magistrate  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  com- 
munities, but  he  was  of  opinion  that  at  least  eight-tenths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  District  derive  their  entire  livelihood  from  the  soil. 
It  must  also,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  among  the 
trading  class,  the  greater  portion  also  cultivate  a  little  land,  although 
the  foregoing  estimate  includes  them  among  the  non-agriculturists. 
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The  Census  Report  divides  the  adult  male  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict into  300,704  agriculturists,  and  248,7^8  non-agriculturists. 
The  number  of  non-agriculturists  is  much  too  high,  and  is  pro- 
bably accounted  for  by  the  same  reason  as  that  given  in  the  Col- 
lector's former  estimate,  namely,  that  all  people  who  do  not  derive 
their  sole  means  of  livelihood  from  the  land  are  entered  as  non- 
agriculturists. 

Dacca  City.  —  The  principal  town  and  Civil  Station  of  the 
District,  as  well  as  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Division,  is  the  city  of  Dacca,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Burigangd  river,  in  north  latitude  23°  43'  20",  and  east  longi- 
tude 90**  26'  10",  about  eight  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Burfgangd  with  the  Dhaleswari  river.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  is  condensed  from  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca" 
(pp.  86-98).  The  city  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  low  alluvial 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Lakhmid  river,  and  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  a  tract  of  jungle  interspersed  with  Musalmdn  ceme- 
teries and  deserted  gardens,  mosques  and  houses  now  in  ruins. 
During  the  rains,  the  lower  levels  of  this  portion  of  the  environs 
are  inundated  to  a  depth  of  many  feet,  and  the  town  is  completely 
insulated  by  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  morasses  that  join  the 
Burfgangd  and  Lakhmii.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  along  which  its  streets,  bdzirs,  and  lanes  extend  to  a 
distance  of  four  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  It  is  intersected  in  its  interior  by  a  branch  of  the  Doldi 
Creek.  The  Chauk,  or  market-place,  lies  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  near  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  square  of  pretty  large 
dimensions,  surrounded  by  mosques  and  shops.  The  open  space 
in  which  the  bdzdr  is  held  is  confined  within  a  low  wall,  with 
a  carriage  road  round  it.  The  numerous  streets  which  intersect 
the  town  are  extremely  narrow  and  crooked,  and  only  a  few  are  wide 
enough  for  wheeled  conveyances.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  towns  in  Bengal.  The  houses  facing  the 
streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  from  one  to  four  stories  in 
height  In  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  particular  castes,  such 
as  the  weavers'  and  shell-cutters'  bdzirs,  where  building  ground  lets 
at  a  high  rent,  many  of  the  four-storied  houses  have  a  frontage 
of  only  eight  or  ten  feet,  while  the  side  walls,  unperforated  either 
by  doors  or  windows,  run  back  to  a  distance  of  twenty  yards. 
The  extremities  of   these  buildings  are  roofed  in;    the   middle 
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part  of  the  dwelling  is  left  open,  and  constitutes  a  small  court. 
The  two  principal  •Streets  of  the  city  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  One  extends  from  the  Ldl-b^h  palace  to  the  Dolii 
Creek,  and  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length;  it  runs  at  a  little 
distance  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  river,  and  has  branch 
streets  leading  to  the  ghdts  or  landing-places.  The  other  street 
leads  to  the  cantonments  and  the  suburbs  on  the  north  of  the  town ; 
it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  considerably  wider 
and  more  regularly  built  than  the  former  one.  At  the  junction  of 
these  streets  there  is  a  small  open  space,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  square  wiih  a  garden  in  its  centre ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
square,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile,  are  situated  the  English  Factory,  St  Thomas's  Church,  and 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  English  residents.  These  houses  are 
generally  large  and  well  built,  and  give  the  town  a  rather  impos- 
ing appearance  when  viewed  from  the  south.  In  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  quarters  of  the  town  there  are  also  several  large  brick-built 
houses,  but  most  of  them  are  falling  into  ruin. 

Of  the  old  fort  of  Dacca,  erected  by  the  Nawdb  Isldm  Khin,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jahdngfr,  no  vestiges  remain,  and  the 
jail  is  built  on  a  portion  of  its  site.  The  principal  public  buildings, 
erected  by  subsequent  Governors,  and  now  in  ruins,  are  the  Katri 
and  the  Ldl-bdgh.  The  former  was  built  by  direction  of  Sultin 
Muhammad  Shujd  in  1645,  ^bout  half-a-mile  to  the  eastward  of  the 
I^l-bdgh,  in  front  of  the  chauk  or  market-place,  and  fills  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  space  between  that  square  and  the  river. 
It  presented  on  the  side  next  to  the  Burigangd  an  extensive  front, 
having  a  lofty  central  gateway,  flanked  by  smaller  entrances  and  by 
two  octagonal  towers,  which  rose  to  some  height  above  the  body  of 
the  building.  The  palace  of  the  Ldl-bdgh  was  commenced  by  Sultin 
Muhammad  Az(m,  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  was 
left  by  him  in  an  unfinished  state  to  his  successor  in  the  government. 
It  was  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  enclosed  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground.  It  originally  stood  close  to  the  Burigangi,  but 
there  is  now  an  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  river  covered 
with  huts  and  trees.  The  walls  on  the  western  side,  and  the  terrace 
and  battlement  towards  the  river,  are  of  a  considerable  height,  and 
present  a  commanding  aspect  from  the  water.  These  outworks, 
with  a  few  of  its  gateways,  the  audience  hall,  and  the  baths,  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  building  that  survived  in  1839.      Since  then  their 
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dilapidation  has  made  rapid  strides;  but  even  in  ruin  they  still 
show  the  extensive  and  magnificent  scale  on  which  this  princely 
residence  was  originally  designed.  Shaisti  Khin,  the  successor  of 
Suhin  Muhammad  Azfm,  appears  never  to  have  completed  the 
structure.  When  Tavemier  visited  Dacca,  about  the  year  1666,  the 
Nawib  was  residing  in  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  its  court 
He  afterwards  erected  within  its  walls  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory 
of  hb  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sultin  Muhammad  Azfm.  Tlie  inner 
apartment  of  this  structure,  containing  the  tomb,  is  built  of  marble 
and  Chandr  stone,  surmounted  with  a  fine  dome;  the  passage 
surrounding  it  being  divided  into  compartments  embellished  with 
mosaics.  Most  of  its  decorations,  however,  together  with  the 
aqueducts  that  supplied  its  fountains,  have  long  since  been 
destroyed.  The  English  Factory  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
1666.  The  central  part  of  the  building  was  used  as  a  court  for 
some  time,  but  on  its  falling  into  a  state  of  ruin  it  was  pulled  down 
about  1829  or  1830,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  building  that 
remained  in  1839  was  the  outward  wall  The  French  Factory,  an 
extensive  building  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  repaired  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  1839,  when  Dr  Taylor  wrote 
his  book,  was  occupied  by  a  native  gentleman.  Of  the  Dutch 
Factory  there  are  no  traces  existing  except  the  walled  terrace 
on  which  it  stood.  The  French  and  Dutch  Factories  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  the  years  1778  and  1781 
respectively. 

The  town  of  Dacca  first  sprung  into  political  importance  between 
1608  and  161 2.  Prior  to  that  time  the  eastern  capital  of  the  Mughul 
Provincial  Administration  was  Sonirgdon.  But  in  order  to  check  the 
depredations  of  the  Maghs  and  the  rebellions  of  the  Afghans,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  of  Bengal 
from  Rijmahal  to  Dacca,  where  the  Nawib  Isldm  Khdn  erected  a 
fort,  increased  the  strength  of  the  fleet  and  artillery  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
town  to  Jahingfmagar  or  Jahdngfribdd.  During  the  time  of  the 
Mughul  government,  the  city  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Magis- 
trate (Faujddr)  and  six  dmins.  The  police  consisted  of  these 
officers  with  eighty  peons,  fifty  horsemen,  and  fifty  armed  guards 
All  had  residences  assigned  to  them,  and  were  paid  chiefly  by 
grants  of  land.  Besides  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  there  was 
also  an  ofllicer  called  Ittisab,  who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  authority. 
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the  District  It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lakhmid 
river,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Dhaleswan,  and  with  its  bdzdrs 
extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  river.  The  town  also 
includes  Madanganj,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  Ndrdinganj  mart,  and  was 
established  by  the  merchants  of  that  place,  who  were  pressed  for 
space  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  forts, 
built  by  Mir  Jumld,  and  almost  opposite  stands  the  Kadam  Rasdl, 
a  place  of  some  antiquity,  and  in  great  repute  among  pious 
Musalmins  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  stone  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Prophet's  foot  upon  it  is  kept  in  a  small  mosque 
surrounded  by  the  huts  of  religious  mendicants,  who  live  on  charity 
bestowed  by  pilgrims  who  come  to  worship  this  relic.  Ndrdinganj 
is  distant  from  Dacca  about  nine  miles  by  land,  and  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles  by  water.  It  possesses  steam  communication  with 
Calcutta,  Assam,  Silhet,  and  Kdchdr,  and  is  a  great  mart  for  country 
produce,  as  also  a  depot  for  boats  and  boatmen  engaged  in  the 
inland  trade.  Within  the  last  fourteen  years  the  trade  in  country 
produce  has  considerably  increased,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
great  Sirdjganj  mart  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamund  in  Pabnd  District. 
Jute  is  largely  imported  from  Tipperah  and  Maimansinh,  packed  at 
Nirdinganj  and  sent  to  Calcutta.  In  1838  the  population  amounted 
to  6252 ;  in  187 1  it  contained  about  6400,  and  the  town  of  Madan- 
ganj, pn  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  3000  souls.  The 
Census  of  1872  disclosed  a  total  population  of  10,911,  made  up  as 
follows  : — Hindus,  males  3685,  females  1515  ;  total  5200.  Muham- 
madans,  males  3405,  females  2289  j  total  5694.  Christians,  males 
II,  females  6;  total  17.  Grand  total  of  all  denominations,  males 
7101,  females  3810;  total  10,911.  Rate  of  municipal  taxation,  9jd. 
per  head  of  the  population.  Lat  23''  37'  5"  N. ;  long.  90°  32'  10"  E. 
Manikganj,  the  headquarters  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank 'of  the  Dhaleswari  river,  in  latitude  23°  52'  45'',  and  longitude 
90"  4'  15^  The  bdzdr  extends  over  an  area  of  about  two  square 
miles.  The  only  means  of  communication  is  by  boat,  except  in  the 
dry  season,  when  a  horse  may  be  ridden  across  country.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  mustard-oil  and  tobacco,  imported  from  Rang- 
pur  and  Kuch  Behar,  and  sent  to  Ndrdinganj  and  Calcutta.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  previous  estimates  of  the  population,  but 
in  1872  it  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  11,542  souls,  made  up  as 
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folloin'S: — Hindus,  males  3177,  females  3204;  total  6381.  Muham- 
madans,  males  2571,  females  2588;  total  5159.  Christians,  nil. 
Other  denominations,  males  2,  females  nil.  Grand  total,  males  5750, 
females  5792,  total  11,542.  Rate  of  municipal  taxation,  7^.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

Municipalities. — There  are  three  Municipalities  in  the  District 
In  1870  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Dacca  Municipality  were 
as  follows '.—revenue  ^5162,  expenditure  ^£^5340.  In  1872,  the 
Census  Return  gives  the  gross  Municipal  income  at  ;^502i,  8s.,  and 
the  gross  expenditure  at  ^5000;  rate  of  Municipal  taxation  per 
head  of  the  population,  is.  sjd.  The  District  Municipal  Improve- 
ment Act  was  introduced  in  Dacca  on  the  ist  August  1864,  and 
since  then  important  reforms  have  been  made  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Dacca,  and  several  works  of  public  utility  been  carried  out 
At  Ndrdinganj,  the  Municipal  revenue  amounted  in  1870  to  ;^3S, 
14s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^25,  8s.;  in  1872,  the  total  Municipal 
income  was  returned  at  ^449,  6s.,  and  the  expenditure  at  ^400 ; 
rate  of  Municipal  taxation,  9|d.  per  head  of  the  population.  At 
Mdnikganj,  the  Municipal  revenue  amounted  in  1870  to  ^377,  2S., 
and  the  expenditure  to  ;£'333,  4s.  In  1872,  the  total  Municipal 
revenue  was  ^363,  2s.,  and  the  expenditure  ;^3oo ;  rate  of  Muni- 
cipal taxation,  7id.  per  head. 

Places  of  Historical  Interest. — The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  remarkable  places  in  Dacca  is  condensed  from  the  account 
given  in  Dr  Taylor's  work. 

Bikrampur;  celebrated  as  the  ancient  seat  of  government  under 
the  Hindu  Kings  of  Bengal,  from  the  reign  of  Vikramdditya  up  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  by  the  Musalmdns.  The  place 
where  the  Hindu  princes  resided  is  still  pointed  out  at  Rdmpdl^  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Firinghi  Bdzdr.  The  site  of  the  palace  of  King  Ballil  Sen 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  mound  of  earth,  covering  an  area  of  about 
three  thousand  square  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  There  are  no  traces  of  buildings  within  this  enclosed 
space,  but  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  the  country  for  many  miles  around, 
mounds  of  bricks,  and  wall  foundations  at  a  great  depth  below  the 
surface,  are  met  with,  and  were  formerly  used  as  building  materials 
for  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  city.  Near  the  site  of  Ballil 
Sen's  palace  there  is  a  deep  excavation  called  Agnikunda,  where  it  is 
said  the  last  Hindu  Prince  of  Bikrampur  and  his  family  burned  them- 
selves on  the  approach  of  the  Musalmdns.    Tradition  relates  that  the 
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Prince,  when  he  went  out  to  meet  the  invaders  of  his  territory,  carried 
with  him  a  messenger  pigeon,  whose  return  to  the  palace  was  to  be 
regarded  by  his  family  as  an  intimation  of  his  defeat,  and  a  signal  to 
put  themselves  to  death.  It  appears  that  the  Prince  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but  unfortunately,  while  stooping  to  drink  from  the  river  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  bird  escaped  from  his  garment  in  which  it 
was  concealed,  and  flew  to  its  destination.  The  Rijd  hurried  home, 
but  arriving  too  late  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  unhappy  acci- 
dent, he  cast  himself  upon  the  funeral  pile,  still  smoking  with  the 
ashes  of  his  family,  and  thus  closed  his  dynasty.  The  large  Rdjnagar 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  an  object  of  interest,  and  in  1870  was  reported  to  me 
as  in  danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the  river. 

SonArgAon,  the  ancient  Muhammadan  capital  of  the  District,  now 
called  Paindm,  is  situated  about  two  miles  inland  from  the  Brahma- 
putra Creek,  in  a  grove  of  areca,  tamarind,  mango,  and  other  trees, 
which  completely  hide  the  village  from  view  until  within  a  few 
yards  of  it  In  the  dry  season  it  is  approached  by  narrow  winding 
footpaths,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  partially  inundated,  and  is 
almost  inaccessible  except  by  small  boats,  or  by  elephant  or  on 
horseback.  The  village,  which  has  a  bad  name  for  unhealthiness, 
consisted  in  1839  of  two  narrow  streets  of  straw  huts,  and  some  well- 
built  brick  houses  of  two  and  three  stories  high.  Surrounding  it 
is  a  deep  muddy  ditch,  originally  excavated  as  a  moat.  Upon  an 
old  bridge  across  the  ditch  are  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  which  in 
former  times  was  closed  every  night,  and  no  person  allowed  either 
to  enter  or  leave  the  place  till  the  following  morning.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  several  mosques  and  ham- 
lets, probably  residences  of  the  early  Musalmdn  Governors.  Dr 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  District  some  years  before  Dr  Taylor 
wrote  his  work,  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the  ancient  Sondr- 
gdon  had  been  carried  away  by  the  river,  and  that  it  had  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meghnd.  Dr  Taylor  believed  this 
to  be  a  mistake.  He  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Sondrgdon  there 
had  been  no  encroachment  of  the  river,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
accession  of  soil  by  the  filling  up  of  the  Brahmaputra  Creek,  which 
was  originally  the  main  channel  of  that  river.  The  city  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Meghnd  was  not  Sondrgdon,  but  Sripur,  which 
stood  in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Kirtindsi    river.      Sondrg^on,  although    celebrated   as    a  seat  of 
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trade,  and  the  Musalmin  metropolis  of  Eastern  Bengal,  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  any  prtiensions  to  architectural  grandeur. 
Fitch,  who  \isited  the  place  in  1586,  gives  the  foUowing  account  of 
it : — "  Sinnergan  is  a  town  six  leases  from  Serripnr,  where  there  is 
the  best  and  Enest  cloth  made  in  all  India.  The  houses  here,  as 
they  be  in  most  paru  of  India,  are  very  little,  and  covered  with  straw, 
and  have  a  few  mats  round  about  the  walls,  and  the  door  to  keep  out 
the  tigers  and  the  foxes.  Many  of  the  people  are  very  rich.  Here 
they  will  eat  no  flesh,  nor  kill  no  beasL  They  live  on  rice,  milk, 
and  fruits.  They  go  with  a  little  cloth  before  them,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  naked."  In  1S39,  when  Dr  Taylor  wrote,  the  weav- 
ing of  muslin  was  still  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
this  the  village  maintained  the  same  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Fazl  and  Fitch.  A  great  proportion  of  the  weavers 
were  Musalmins,  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  jdmddni  or  flowered 
fabrics,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  was  annually  exported  to 
different  parts  of  the  countty. 

FiRiNGHi  BazAr,  situated  upon  a  branch  of  the  Ichhimatf,  is 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  Portuguese  first  settled  in  the  District 
during  the  governorship  of  Shaisti  Khan.  They  were  mostly 
persons  who  had  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  Riji  of  Ardkin 
to  that  of  Husain  Beg,  the  Mughul  general  besieging  Chittagong, 
which  at  that  time  (1663)  belonged  to  Ardkdn.  Firinghi  Bdzir  was 
once  a  place  of  considerable  size,  but  from  the  period  of  the  decay 
of  the  Dacca  trade  it  has  dwindled  down  to  a  small  village;  in 
r839  it  still  contained  a  few  large  brick  houses. 

Idrakpur,  also  situated  on  the  Ichhimatf  river,  south  of  Firinghi 
Bdzdr,  contained  in  1839  the  remains  of  a  circular  fort  built  by  M(r 
Jumld,  one  of  the  Governors  of  Bengal  during  the  reign  of  Aurang- 
zcb,  and  also  several  brick  buildings  and  ^Ad/s,  where  probably  the 
river  dues  or  customs  of  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division  were  levied, 
within  which  it  is  situated. 

BhXwal^  or  NAgari,  a  village  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  latitude  23°  59'  35",  and  longitude  90®  27'  50", 
In  1839  it  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent  A  Roman  Catholic 
mission  owned  Bhdwdl  and  the  surrounding  villages,  the  whole  con- 
stituting an  estate  of  considerable  extent  and  value. 

SabhXr,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bturfgangd,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Bhuiyd  Rdjd  Harischandra.     In  1839,  the  only  trace 
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that  remained  of  his  residence  was  a  heap  of  bricks  and  earth  over- 
grown with  jungle. 

DhXmrXi,  situated  on  the  Bansf  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Burfgangdy  and,  as  late  as  1839,  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing villages  of  the  District.  Ganakpdri,  Ghori,  and  Gariipdrd 
are  also  shown  in  RennePs  map  of  the  last  century  as  places  of 
considerable  size.  Dr  Taylor  states  that  they  were  the  fortified 
settlements  of  the  Afghans,  who,  after  their  defeat  in  the  interior 
of  Bengal  by  the  Mughuls,  retreated  to  this  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  A  few  years  before  1839  a  part  of  the  walls,  with 
several  lofty  gateways  and  mosques,  were  to  be  seen,  but  they  have 
been  since  completely  swept  away  by  the  river.  It  is  said  that 
Isldm  Khdn,  when  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  selected  Ganakpdrd  for  its  site;  but  finding  the 
surrounding  country  was  low,  he  dismantled  the  fort  of  its  guns  and 
made  Dacca  the  metropolis.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dhdmrdi,  Dr  Taylor 
states  there  was  a  village  called  Pathdntalf,  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Afghans. 

At  DuRDURiA,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Banar,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  village  of  Ekddld,  are  found  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fort,  and  opposite  to  it  the  foundations  of  a  town,  both  of  which,  it 
is  said,  were  built  and  occupied  by  the  Bhuiyd  Kij^.  Dr  Taylor 
states  that  the  fort  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
bounded  by  the  river.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  red  earth 
intermixed  with  clay,  and  in  1839  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  but  now  filled  up  with  earth  washed  away 
from  the  wall  and  adjacent  ground.  At  some  distance  within  this 
rampart  there  are  traces  of  a  second  defence  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion ;  and  further  on  are  the  remains  of  a  brick-built  wall,  the 
extent  and  figure  of  which  are  distinctly  marked  out  by  a 
ridge  of  earth  and  loose  bricks,  and  by  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  Like  the  outworks,  it  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch.  This  enclosure,  or  citadel,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  has  three  openings  into  it,  and  contains  the  sites  of 
two  buildings,  which  are  somewhat  elevated  and  stand  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  site  consists  of  a  circular 
mound  of  bricks,  and  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  tower  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  four  bastions,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
still  visible.    The  figure  of  the  northern  site  is  not  so  well  defined  ; 
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it  exhibits  two  square  elevations,  and  beyond  them  the  remains 
of  a  tank  were  visible.  The  fort  is  known  among  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  the  Rdni-bdrf,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Rdnf  Bhabdnf,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Bhuiyds,  who  occupied  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion.  Of  the  city  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  only  vestiges  existing  in  1839  were  mounds 
and  loose  bricks  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  plain.  They 
covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  About  two  miles  in- 
land there  are  two  magnificent  tanks,  said  to  have  been  dug 
by  the  Bhuiyd  Rdjds,  of  great  depth,  and  in  all  probability  are 
supplied  by  springs.  Several  forts  survive  at  Idrakpur,  Hijfganj, 
Sondkdndf,  and  Sdbhdr,  all  of  which  were  constructed  by  the 
Muhammadans  to  resist  the  invasions  and  raids  of  the  Maghs  and 
Portuguese. 

The  Material  Condition  of  the  People  has  considerably 
improved  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
cultivating  classes.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  increased  prices  of 
produce,  but  is  also  very  greatly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  more  valuable  crops.  The  trade  of  Eastern  Bengal  has  received 
an  enormous  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  jute  and  saf-flower, 
and  by  the  extended  cultivation  of  oil-seeds ;  and  the  Collector  states 
that  the  benefits  to  the  "District  are  only  just  beginning.  The 
only  persons  who  do  not  share  in  the  general  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  District  are  those  with  fixed  incomes,  such  as  subor- 
dinate landlords  (tdlukddrs)^  for  the  rise  of  rent  has  been  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  food  and  wages ;  and 
Government  servants  and  others  who  depend  upon  a  regular  fixed 
salary. 

The  Dress  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  consists  of  (i)  a  dhuH^ 
composed  of  a  long  piece  of  Manchester  cloth,  about  fifteen  feet 
long  and  three  and  a  half  feet  broad;  it  is  wound  round  the 
waist,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles;  (2)  a  chddar^  a  muslin  or 
cotton  sheet  about  nine  feet  in  length ;  (3)  firdn,  a  coat  newly 
introduced  into  fashion,  made  of  long  cloth ;  (4)  bandi,  a  piece  of 
broad  woollen  cloth  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  worn  as  a  shawl 
in  winter  only;  {s) gdmcM,  a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  (6)  md/dfti 
necklace  of  wooden  beads  worn  only  by  the  Hindus;  {l)jutd^  shoes, 
generally  of  Dehli  or  local  manufacture,  but  some  of  the  young  men 
wear  shoes  made  in  the  English  fashion;  (8)  kharam^  wooden  sandals. 
Dacca  dhutis  and  chddars  are  sometimes  very  valuable,  and  made  of 
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fine  muslin,  the  price  in  the  town  ranging  from  4s.  to  £<^  each. 
The  dress  of  a  female  of  the  shopkeeping  class  consists  of  a  sdri,  a 
cloth  thrown  over  the  body  and  covering  the  head.  Formerly  this  dress 
was  made  of  country  stuff,  but  of  late  years  English  manufactured 
cloth  with  a  printed  border  has  come  into  fashion.  Tlie  ornaments 
worn  by  them  are  gold  nose-rings  {nath  and  beshar) ;  necklaces  of 
gold  beads  {tldnd)]  silver  armlets  {kdisf)^  bracelets  ipdid),  anklets 
{khdru) ;  silver  waist- chain  (got).  The  dress  of  a  Hindu  widow  is  of 
English  cloth  without  any  coloured  border,  and  she  does  not  wear 
any  ornaments.  Children  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  are  usually 
dressed  in  a  waistcloth  made  of  country  cloth,  a  muslin  or  cotton 
sheet,  and  sometimes  a  coat  and  shoes.  As  a  bed-covering  in 
winter  the  family  generally  use  quilts  stuffed  with  cotton.  With  the 
exception  of  shopkeepers  who  live  in  the  city  or  the  large  towns, 
the  washing  of  the  clothes  is  generally  done  by  the  females  of  the 
family. 

The  dress  of  an  average  cultivator  is  of  a  much  cheaper  descrip- 
tion, and  consists  of  (i)  a  waistband  {dhuti)^  either  country-made 
or  of  coarse  English  manufacture,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length, 
but  seldom  reaching  below  the  knees ;  (2)  a  handkerchief  or 
napkin ;  (3)  a  thick  cotton  sheet  {gt^dph)  folded  double,  and  used  in 
winter.  The  females'  dress  consists  of  a  thick  country-made  sdrL  As 
ornaments,  they  wear  an  inferior  description  of  nose-ring  {nath)  and 
anklets  {khdru),  Hindu  females  of  this  class  wear  shell  bracelets 
{sankha)  \  Muhammadan  women  prefer  lac  bracelets  {churi).  The 
children  generally  go  about  naked  till  their  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  wear  a  very  small  waistcloth.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  shopkeepers,  the  women  generally  do  their  own 
washing.  The  night-covering  in  winter  is  a  quilt  stuffed  with  rags 
{kdfUhd),  composed  of  old  clothes  and  rejected  household  rags.  It 
is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is  never  washed. 

Dwellings. — The  building  materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  house  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  are  of  much  the  same 
description  as  those  used  in  the  house  of  an  average  husbandman. 
The  roofing  consists  of  a  framework  of  bamboo  thatched  with 
straw.  The  posts  are  generally  of  bamboo  in  small  houses ;  but  in 
the  larger  ones  there  are  usually  wooden  posts,  the  number  and 
quality  of  which  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
The  beams  and  rafters  are  also  bamboo,  but  in  some  of  the 
larger  houses  they  are  constructed   of  wood.      The  walls   usually 
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consist  of  a  species  of  reed  called  ikary  lined  internally  with  a 
coating  of  clay  mixed  with  cow-dung,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold 
and  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  shopkeepers  the  walls  are  constructed  of  a  superior  de- 
scription of  mats  called  matUd  and  dhdrd.  The  doors  are  generally 
made  of  mats,  but  wooden  doors  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
principal  house  of  the  dwelling  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper.  A 
dwelling  consists  of  several  separate  houses,  each  of  which  forms 
a  single  room,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  where  the  apartment  is 
divided  by  a  mat  partition.  The  number  of  separate  houses  in  a 
homestead  generally  indicates  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by 
a  husbandman  or  a  shopkeeper. 

The  dwelling  of  an  average  cultivator  generally  consists  of  four 
huts,  built  one  on  each  side  of  the  yard;  (i)  the  Baraghar^  or 
principal  apartment,  where  the  household  work  is  performed  during 
the  day,  and  where  the  head  of  the  family  sleeps  at  night ;  (2)  the 
Rashiiighar^  or  cook-house ;  (3)  Goidghar^  or  storehouse,  and 
where  the  other  members  of  the  family  sleep  at  night ;  and  (4)  the 
Dhenksdid,  or  shed  in  which  the  rice  is  husked.  Each  of  these 
houses  or  apartments  is  made  to  serve  two  or  more  purposes  accord- 
ing as  occasion  arises.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  regulating  the  number 
of  houses  in  a  cultivator's  homestead.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
less  than  four  houses,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  single 
apartment  serves  for  a  sleeping  room,  a  storehouse,  and  also  for 
cooking  purposes.  There  are  no  properly  constructed  outer  and 
inner  apartments  in  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant  The  sitting-place  for 
the  males  of  the  family,  and  where  friends  and  visitors  are  received, 
is  either  a  shady  place  in  the  open  yard,  or  in  the  verandah  of  the 
principal  apartment.  Besides  the  four  houses  which  form  his  dwell- 
ing, a  prosperous  agriculturist  has  generally  two  sheds,  in  one  of 
which  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night,  and  in  the  other  during  the  day. 
The  homestead  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  varies  from  two  to  six 
separate  houses,  according  to  his  needs.  Where  there  are  only  two 
houses,  the  receiving  of  friends  is  performed  in  the  verandah  of  the 
principal  house,  but  in  larger  dwellings  one  of  the  houses  is  reserved 
for  the  purpose.  It  often  happens  in  villages  where  the  population  is 
increasing  that  the  extent  of  raised  land  available  for  homestead  sites 
(///////)  has  become  so  contracted  as  to  limit  the  number  of  houses, 
and  in  such  cases  three  or  more  persons  dwell  in  apartments  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  would  only  serve  for  a  single  man. 
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The  Furniture  in  the  houses  both  of  shopkeepers  and  culti- 
vators is  much  the  same.  The  following  list,  which  has  been 
furnished  by  a  native  gentleman  who*  fills  the  post  of  Deputy- 
Collector  in  the  District,  divides  the  articles  into  seven  classes, 
namely — {a)  Furniture  for  sitting  and  sleeping: — (i)  taktaposk^  a 
wooden  bedstead ;  (2)  kambal^  a  blanket ;  (3)  mard^  a  cane  or 
bamboo  stool ;  (4)  sairanji,  a  striped  carpet  of  thick  cotton 
cloth ;  (5)  Jal  chauki^  a  stool  or  chair ;  (6)  pdH,  a  mat  of  fine 
texture ;  (7)  sap^  another  description  of  mat  of  not  so  fine  a  quality ; 

(8)  different  sorts  of  coarse  mats;  (9)  piri,  a  plank  seat;  (10) 
cAAd/d,  2L  coarse  cloth  of  jute  thread  ;  (n)  kusdsan,  a  seat  made  of 
kusd  grass  ;  (12)  a  quilt  and  pillow  stuffed  with  cotton  or  rags  ;  and 
(13)  a  mosquito  curtain  is  sometimes  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  class  of  shopkeepers,  (d)  Eating  utensils  : — (i)  pdtAar^  a 
stone  plate ;  (2)  tAdl^  a  plate  generally  of  brass  or  bell-metal ;  (3) 
bdti^  a  brass  cup ;  (4)  ghati^  a  brass  water-pot ;  (5)  pdli^  a  brass 
tumbler;  (6)  bdsan^  a  crockery  plate,  used  only  by  Muhamma- 
dans.  {c)  Cooking  utensils: — (i)  boknd  kond,  a  brass  pot;  (2) 
kdrdiy  an  iron  pan ;  (3)  raing,  an  earthen  pot ;  (4)  pdiii,  an  earthen 
pot  of  smaller  size  than  the  above ;  (5)  sAard^  an  earthen  pot-cover; 
(6)  mdlsdy  an  earthen  cup ;  (7)  kalsi,  an  earthen  water-pitcher ;  (8) 

jAajair,  an  earthen  vessel  for  straining  water  when  washing  rice ;  (9) 
Adtd,  an  iron  ladle  or  spoon;  {10) /agari,  a  wooden  bowl;  (11) 
md/di,  a  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell ;  (12)  ddiler  kdtd,  a  pestal 
and  mortar  used  for  grinding  pulses ;  (13)  kAuti^  a  small  earthen  pot 
for  keeping  spices ;  (14)  sil  2Lnd  pu/dt  2l  fiat  stone  and  a  muUer  used  in 
grinding  condiments  for  curry,  (d)  Instruments  for  cutting  or  dig- 
ging : — (i)  Adt-ddo,  a  large  hand-knife  ;  (2)  baii-ddo,  sl  fish-knife;  (3) 
sara/d,  a  nut-cracker;  (4)  AdcAi,  a  sickle;  (5)  Aodd/,  a  spade;  {6)kAantd^ 
a  digging  hoe ;  (7)  kurd/y  an  axe.  {e)  Miscellaneous  implements  : — 
(i)  cAongdy  a  bamboo  ladder;  (2)  Aok^  a  piece  of  hard  wood  with  a 
pointed  end,  used  for  making  holes  in  the  ground  when  putting  stakes 
round  a  field  ;  (3)  samatiy  a  bamboo  needle,  used  in  thatching  houses ; 
(4)  barsucAy  a  large  needle ;  (5)  sucAy  a  small  needle ;  (6)  cAdry  an 
earthen  vessel  containing  fodder  for  the  cattle  ;  (7)  iariy  a  stick  for 
driving  cows ;  (8)  ser,  a  cane  measure  containing  one  ser  (two  lbs.) ; 

(9)  kdid,  2l  measure  for  grain,  of  various  sizes ;  (ro)  sicAkdy  an  iron 
rod  or  cane  twig  for  cleaning  the  AookaA  tube;  (11)  maliikdy  an  earthen 
lamp ;  (12)  gdcAAdy  an  earthen  stand  for  the  above  ;  (13)  AookaA y  a 
hubble-bubble  pipe  for  tobacco;  (14)  kalkiy  an  earthen  bowl  for 
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tobacco,  nnvl  ]^!.;coJ.  on  tr:e  top  of  the  hcchcih  when  smoking;  (i 
baithKtk^  i\  CA'O.:  ;-sur..:,  nucc  either  of  brass,  wood,  or  earth  ;  (i 
iihenki^  a  pivLil  i::>Ov!  in  hi:>k:r^  rice  Mi;)  udkhdl^  a  large  wood< 
mortar:  v'*"^^  »::;.?.  a  r.\i*.»c:  or  resf.e  use^i  with  the  above;  (i 
ku'si^  a  tlul :  ^^o^  .t.V.'.:.  a  70.  ir  of  :o:!^s  :  ui>  chdlany  a  sieve  ;  (2 
/t4^pt\A  baske:  for  vv.:n:ri:  c.::*.h  :  {2i^  /rj/j,  a  broom;  (24)  /u 
/Si///»  an  c.uthcn  r.^:  r/.Uv.  w::h  w.i:cr  ar.^:  ir.ud,  used  in  giving  a  fre 
outing  of  muvl  to  :ho  r^.^vr  of  :hc  house  even-  morning;  (25)  cAAJi 
an  lunbidla  of  o'.oth  or  l\;r.*.V>x»  leives  ;  ii6>  rjrsi\  a  fish-hook;  (2 
*^.\  ^J,  (jS)  a;.',\  ^.'o>  a:..  :?.:,  r.e'.w.-^rk  trays  of  bamboo  for  catchii 
Us\\  \  (\sA  c.'v.  r.  ,;:*  iron  ::•.<: :ur.:er.:  for  catching  fish;  (31)  di'rdy 
Nlauil  of  sti.iw  for  yi:t:  :*^  xk-itcr-riTohcrs.  &c..  on  ;  (32)  JtaJ^at, 
wnwh  \  VsV^^  ..V  T..\  a  :v.Tror  ;  ,:i  c\.v.:.  an  account  book;  (31 
^^♦i.'.iw,  a  pon  :  ^^^.^"^  .:.\.v.  an  :~k>t,:r..:  :  l;;^  iJ^Kjz,  paper.  (^ 
I'IoomU  loi  ho\-. •.:*!;  :'-v^s  —  :  a— -ic,  a  lar^e  wooden  chest;  (; 
,A» .',?•,.',  a  v^l!^'  lv\  .  ^0  r."  ".  .;  >:v.j:V.  o.:r.e  Vox  used  for  keeping  tl 
l\MUi  tluniiN  oj  '.x*v.\;\'s  .  i  w.\  V-.  a  rvirr.Vcv*  yliiform  lor  keepir 
I  lie  jii.uu  is*:s  .  vx^  .;.•.",  .1  '.r-^t*  o\*.  r.'r.o-f.  basket  nude  of  a  specii 
ol  1  \ Ml  NO  \u .1 : .  .;  V . '.  V.  V  a!  ,"  <;  0 r  r  ^  i:-,\ : r  ■  r  . •'•. .".: .  a  snuller  bask( 
th,u\  I  ho  a*v\o  .  v*^  '«..•*• .  an  cJirt^cn  *-r.  This  ;s  jcr.erallv  biiric 
\\\  \\w  k:lo^^^^^  ,v^^  .*.>'  *.;  :<  a  rxN^rvtac'e  :Vr  valuables,  some  or 
nU'i|»n  o\v*i  u  .  ySV-.:  .  a  o,;~c  r^sii-t .  ."^  c:..V.:.  an  earthen  pot  f< 
k»'i'pn\i;  ii:o  .  yio^  ..'t.-i^i  .;  .V\  a  Va:v*:\\?  vessel  used  for  keepin 
loKuAO  \t^  ,  yi  1^  s'f  .  '.\  a  sn*.:  ".  o."::.-n  Va^  ;  :;  a  ret  of  jute  ft 
I  i  o U 1 1  n  i:  %M  5 1  *u*  i *  ♦.  V :x  x\  \  a- .  0 . ■  >  < ■.  v. .:  >  an  .1  5: r  es  ;  .  1 ;  ."•:  -:  J.li.  a  sac 
l\M  \an\ii»<  o*.  >:s*r."^  ;;•,*.■'  •**  -.'C.:.  a  lin^e  jan:l:oo  basket 
^»s^v,:  .a  xjv.i'..  *v/.n',\v  Vo^vvc:  ^.^  "\'Ti>  of  ar: : — (i)  Givusi 
\}w  uM  oi  \»,'.'\'v^  .  y.-^  ,'.■»*.  '-r  -  S- •  \  z  y-.oture  0:  the  gocdes 
I  ^k^!u\u  .  ^  ;^  \'  y  o:.*  v>-  0  ^.v  ,^.  >  v  ■".'x  n^.^stly  oi"p>is  and  god 
« 1 1-  N  M'  '^  ,  V  *  V  *  •  '  .  oa  • ; ' '  >■  *•  •  " .'  ^v.-s  .* :'  \  a-  :  v  >  k .  r  ^'.s  of  animals  A 
\\w  aboxo  a;;u\-x  ,•:*'  "o*«>'  .*,"/.  *•  :"":  s.in:e  house;  aasjar 
^^»^v^^o\l  \»«!\  V\  i'o  N'oyvo:"  '"^  o'.isik  a* .:  others  or/.r  b  v  agri 
^llUnu^t^  r*\*  /.^;\\*<  Vs**':  .^-^v  "  :'"*  las:  o^ass  are  02*  coots 
\\\\i'»  l\»n»ul  \\\  :*'o  Vx^'.-^-o  o    •  ^..  "an"na,'--.~ 

\\\\.   I  x*oo  ot  a  >iv  .:o^.'  s-.'-v.iV-  o.-ns-jts  of  rlc^,  ralsn 

U\\*\\\  p>\-^M\.il:o'"!x  o.  ■:  xv      V":-v   >  ■*.*  /•'i-^'oe  -.n  ihe  cesciiprioi 
ol  I ood  \  %  »nx;»iv. xN ;  V \  a  n"  ,-  •  v  ,v  v    ;.  * :  :  *>*. :  ," :'  a  y vrasa.7 :.  sirag  thi 
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cow,  and  not  always  even  then,  as  he  sells  it  Sugar  and  fruit  are  not 
in  very  common  use.  The  children  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper generally  have  some  dried  preparation  of  rice,  such  as  muri^ 
chird^  and  khai^  with  sugar  and  plantains  for  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  peasant's  children  tztpdntd,  or  rice  which  is  steeped  in  water 
all  night,  together  with  a  little  fish  or  vegetables,  and  in  the  absence 
of  this,  with  plain  salt  The  average  monthly  living  expenses  of  a 
well-to-do  household  consisting  of  five  persons,  viz.,  three  adults  and 
two  children,  are  stated  by  the  Collector  to  be  as  follow : — Rice, 
246  lbs.  or  3  maunds,  9s. ;  pulses,  20  lbs.,  is.  6d. ;  salt,  4  lbs.,  6d. ; 
oil,  10  lbs.,  3s. ;  fish,  4s.  j  vegetables,  is.  6d. ;  turmeric,  i  Jd. ;  chilies, 
4jd. ;  spices,  3d. ;  betel-nut,  is. ;  tobacco,  6d. ;  sugar,  2s. ;  milk, 
3s. ;  clarified  butter  (g^i),  6d. ;  fruits,  is.  3d. ;  preparations  of  rice, 
6d. ;  fuel,  2s. ;  clothing,  6s. ;  repairs  of  house,  3s. ;  extras,  say  6d. ; 
total  average  monthly  expenses,  £2,  os.  6d. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  living  expenses  of  an  ordinary 
husbandman,  as  he  himself  raises  a  great  portion  of  the  articles 
necessary  for  his  own  consumption.  Rice,  pulses,  vegetables, 
onions,  chilies,  tobacco,  or  betel- nut  are  all  home  productions. 
Fish,  he  often  catches  himself  when  his  work  does  not  call  him  to 
the  field.  The  following  figures,  therefore,  only  show  the  amount 
which  he  would  have  to  spend  if  he  bought  all  his  requisites  in 
the  market  They  refer  to  the  same-sized  household  as  that  given 
above  : — Rice,  285  lbs.,  9s.  6d.;  pulse,  16  lbs.,  js.;  salt,  4  lbs.,  6d. ; 
oil,  4  lbs.,  IS.  i^d. ;  vegetables,  6d. ;  molassses  and  sugar,  3d. ;  tur- 
meric, i^d. ;  chilies,  4^d.;  onions,  ijd. ;  betel-nut,  3d. ;  fuel,  is. ;  fish, 
IS. ;  clothing,  is.  6d. ;  house  repairs,  6d. ;  extras,  9d. ;  total  average 
monthly  value  of  living  and  other  necessaries  for  a  cultivator's 
household  consisting  of  three  adults  and  two  children,  i8s.  6d. 
Wheat,  except  in  sweetmeats,  is  not  generally  eaten.  Many  Muham- 
madans  use  fermented  bread  prepared  by  professional  bakers. 
Musalmins  also  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  pork,  if  the  animal  has 
been  killed  according  to  the  prescribed  religious  manner.  Animal 
food  is  used  very  sparingly  by  the  Hindus,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  pigeons  and  ducks,  and  also  goat's  fiesh,  if  the  creature  has  first 
been  sacrificed  to  some  deity.  Some  of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes 
also  eat  turtle  which  abound  in  the  great  rivers.  Fdn  and  tobacco 
are  much  used. 

The  following  paragraphs  regarding  the  vegetables,  fish,  and  fruits 
used  as  food  are  quoted  from  Mr  Clay's  Report  in  the  "History  and 
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-.  :jr.--    1.7.    :.:rr:  yr  ::.;  rr:  re' rr;  Lx-^.:  e  wbcn  smoking ;  (15) 

'.-.  V  ■.  I  r.    ■.•..-;  >u.t:.  it*:.":  i-"Jrir  ::" 'rnis.  w^^i.  or  earth  ;  (16) 

.  ■. "T.c    ;  Te  .-    :>*i-:   r:   rirfir^  ~.'^?      :-    i--c:jr-".  a  large  wooden 

r  :.-u.-        •     ■•'.-,--  :  ttj-.;-:  :-  resc?  .Sii-i  wi±  the  above:  (19) 

.-i.  .■    :  f^-       rr     f,  •r...-.  t  7.:J*  "if  rr.r^>  .    n^  /•j/^?,  a  sieve;  (22) 

V.—-.  ;    :j--i;:   ^.v   r-L— ■:":^  f-r,i       ;:   /^---i.  a  broom;  (24)  /un 

•..-  .  :.-  ;j--'  ;r  t  ':  r  .  ;•:  v:*  ^riztT  zri  rz-zL  used  in  gix-irg a  fresh 

r.\:-  -^  .':   :..::::.'  fx-c  re  :':;  >:-->*  eT*r.-  =?~r»:;  (25)  chkdti^ 

:-  .n:.-;.^  :.  :.  v:  :■-  :^r:':»>r  ".ii.*?  .    rr    hz^sL  ansh-hook:  (27) 

•  .'t^\    -.^  ."         *:     '■'■-  ^^-*.  T;r»-:rk  riv:?  o:"r*iS2S>?  for  catching 

->'       :-    if'.   :.?  r-;-   :r^r--T2;^:  :\-c  ca:ch:r.c  rish  ;  (31)  bird^z, 

fTi-  ■   :'  <-:  V    V-   7-"^^  ^-:;t-7  ::h;r5;.  ,\c:.  0!s  :   132)  kjkaij  a 

r.r-:       :,:     *"■.•.   -   "■ -t:c  .     :•     **'-.v.   ir.  accour.t  book;    (35) 

-".- .-w.   i  y^T        ::      /   •-^   XT   :-'iLf:::r.i  ;  'C;     cJ^?,::-.  paper.     (/) 

I  :;->  5  ■,-  : :  .  *c  "."  ~^>  —  :    .^''-"ic,  a  '-iriTe  wocv:en  chest:  (2) 

•.•■----•.  -  .-^-i  "rev       :     ' '  .  -  >irj."-  c^r.e  ro\  used  for  keeping  the 

:.*   ;:  :'.-;:'>  jf  •i?---  i<      -    •» .-  '  *.  a  ran-.*;\>?  vlauonii  for  keeping 

:';  c~--r  -..::>      5    /...  -  Jirj:'::  r*. '..r  -r.rj.*.  >^>ktf:  nuiie  of  a  species 

c:"  J.**;."^*  7/;:.  -~."  -<^v.  :"::  >:rr.ri:  ;ri:r:  :    r    .:\/.:.  a  smaller  basket 

r'*.:-,  :""i  -':■,•••  i  .    -    r  ;;c,-.  ar.  jart'ter.  -ar.     Th:>  :s  generally  buried 

:r  :''c   ;~.*u-/.  .■".■.  .:>  ::  :?  a  rcjx'rrac.e  for  valuables,  some  one 

>  :;    >  :-.i":  .:  .    >   .:-:..  a  irarc  ruske: :  -o"  o:..V,:.  an  earthen  pot  for 

ki';"  .r^;  r:c  :     :c    .■..•••.;c'.  .:'..•.:.  a  ^i^.*.V^x'»  vessel  used  for  keeping 

:?K:c-co  :r.  ;    : :    c  ::.'.:.  a  sr.:*/.*  Cv>::."r.  ra^  ;  ( 12^  a  ret  of  jute  for 

hv"'..::?.*:  earv'cr  yc:5  ofvari.-^us  k:r..:s  ar.i  sires  :  {\y  c/:*uu\i.  a  sack 

f"-»-   «-»_.;-.,  ^.  -- ,^:-.  •   -^.:.,«  .    ,  ,^  ;","i.'    -i  ^-^--e  bamboo  basket; 

(15'  /.;•:,  a' sum:.  Van:V>o  Vaske:.     ■/■  Works  of  art :— (i)  Ganfsh  ^ 
t'.e  i^ol  of  0.^r.e>h  :  {i\  A;c/:-;>  >:-.;.  a  piotare  of  the  godde^ 
l-akshm: ;  ^  ;*>/.:.-. :  icturcs  of  various  k in. !s.  mostly  of  gods  and 
desses  :  <  4^ /-•*•••'.  eart!:on  imajres  of  various  kinds  of  animals.        j. 
the  above  articles  are  never  found  in  the  s^me  house  ;  maa^ 
possessed  only  by  the  shopkee:  in-  class,  and  others  only  b^>.    ^ 
culturists.     The  articles  mcniioiied   in  the  Ust  class  are  of   ^^^ 
never  found  in  the  house  of  a  .Muhammadan-  ^^ 

The  Food  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  coT\s\sts  of^^^^ 
various  kinds  of  country  vegetables,  fish,  mik^»  ***^S 
ferent  preparations  of  rice.    There  is  no  diffi 
of  food  consumed  by  a  shopkeeper  and  thJit 
the  food  of  the  latter  is  coarser  in  quaHi 
rice,  less  in  quantity.     He  gets  mi 
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Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division"  : — "  In  the  city,  English  vegetables 
are  sold  in  the  Mzdr,  and  are  much  prized  among  the  richer  classes. 
Chdrd-punji  potatoes  command  a  ready  sale,  and  a  superior  sort, 
grown  near  Kolitii  Hdt  in  the  north-west  of  Dacca,  are  procurable 
at  certain  seasons.  Native  vegetables  are  generally  cooked  with  ghi^ 
mustard,  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  it  and  ///  oil,  salt,  capsicums,  acid  fruits, 
nim  leaves,  &c.  A  variety  of  gourds,  tuberous  roots,  and  other 
vegetables  are  consumed  by  the  natives  under  the  general  denomin- 
ation of  tarkdri.  There  are  no  English  equivalents  for  most  of  the 
native  names,  and  it  seems  useless  to  reproduce  them.  Every  native 
adds  about  i  ^  kdchhds  (6  drachms)  of  salt  to  his  meal  The  poorer 
classes  add  a  seasoning  composed  of  turmeric  (haidt)^  laurel  leaf 
{tej-pdtd)y  and  red  chilies  (Idl  tnarich).  Garlic,  coriander,  and  onions 
also  occasionally  enter  into  the  composition.  Endless  varieties  of 
fish  are  sold  in  the  bdzdrs.  They  are  cheapest  during  the  cold 
season,  scarce  and  expensive  during  the  rains.  They  are  generally 
fried  in  oil  with  salt,  turmeric,  and  spices,  and  eaten  with  the  rice 
and  vegetables.  The  poorer  classes  live  on  the  puHy  small  chingri 
(prawn),  nauld^  and  a  mess  consisting  of  small  fry  called  pdnch 
mishdlL 

Fruit. — "The  mango  is  greatly  prized,  and  when  in  season  no 
meal  is  considered  complete  without  it.  Kdnthdl  or  jack-fruit  ranks 
next  It  is  eaten  raw,  or  the  juice  mixed  with  milk  and  drunk  in 
the  hot  weather.  The  seeds  of  the  fruit  are  also  eaten,  and  when 
properly  roasted  are  not  unlike  sweet  chestnuts.  The  cocoa-nut 
(tiarikct)  is  a  favourite  fruit,  and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
sweetmeats.  The  date  {k^ejUr)  does  not  flourish  in  the  District,  its 
fruit  being  small  and  tasteless.  From  its  juice,  however,  molasses 
is  made.  Bei  {/Egle  marmelos)  is  chiefly  drunk  in  the  form  of  sher- 
bet, and  is  said  to  make  a  very  wholesome  beverage.  Plantains 
form  an  universal  and  a  favourite  article  of  diet.  The  sour  plums  of 
the  bhair  are  much  sought  after  by  the  poorer  classes.  Oranges  and 
sweet  limes  are  imported  from  Silhet  in  the  cold  weather,  and  are 
in  great  demand.  In  July,  pine-apples  sell  at  two  for  one  pice,  or  a 
farthing.  Papayas,  guavas,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  &c.,  find  a  ready 
sale.  From  April  till  July,  the  seeds  of  a  water-plant  called  tnakdnd 
{Euryalefcrox\  peculiar  to  Eastern  Bengal,  are  sold  extensively  in 
the  bdzdrs.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  consist  of  starchy  matter. 
They  are  eaten  alone,  or  with  milk  and  sugar.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dacca  are  singularly  partial  to  this  tasteless  fruit,  of  which,  when 
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cheap,  four  or  five  seeds  cost  one  pice.  The  singdrd  nut,  though 
less  common  than  in  Hindustin,  sells  here  at  one  pice  per  pound. 
Large  quantities  are  sold  towards  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season." 

Amusements. — I  also  reproduce  the  following  account  of  the 
amusements  and  games  of  chance,  sport,  &c.,  of  the  people  of  Dacca 
District : — "  The  principal  amusements  are  kite-flying,  bird-fights, 
nautches^  iiids  or  theatrical  representations,  cards,  and  other  games 
of  chance.  In  former  times  boating  was  a  favourite  pastime,  and 
probably  originated  with  the  Nawdbs,  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
this  exercise,  and  had  magnificent  state  barges.  In  imitation  of 
these,  the  merchants,  weavers,  and  others  kept  pleasure-boats 
fancifully  decorated,  with  their  crews  dressed  in  various  costumes ; 
and  moonlight  regattas  formed  at  one  time  one  of  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  The  practice  has  now  died  out,  and 
regattas  are  almost  unknown  except  on  special  occasions,  when 
they  are  got  up  among  the  natives  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
by  the  European  residents  at  the  station.  Kite-flying  is  a  very 
general  pastime  during  the  cold  weather  and  spring  months.  The 
kites  are  made  of  coloured  paper  stretched  over  a  light  framework  of 
bamboo,  and,  as  a  rule  have  no  tail  or  tassels  like  the  kites  in  Eng- 
land. The  string  is  wound  on  a  revolving  spindle,  and  is  let  out  or 
shortened  at  pleasure  by  a  rotary  motion  of  the  hands.  Kite-flying  at 
times  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  has  to  be  prohibited  in  the 
public  streets  and  thoroughfares  for  carriages.  Young  men  as  well 
as  boys  engage  in  it,  and  evince  a  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  their  kites  which  would  challenge  admiration 
were  it  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  any  less  unmanly  and  childish 
amusement 

"  Deer  are  sometimes  caught  with  nets,  and  the  natives  generally, 
especially  the  Musalmdns,  are  fond  of  shooting,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  their  habit  of  prowling  about  in  the  jungle,  and  mur- 
dering any  unlucky  beast  or  bird  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  a 
close  shot  Angling  is  a  common  pursuit,  but  it  is  practised  in  a 
clumsy  and  unskilful  manner.  The  Hindus  are  fond  of  fights  be- 
tween rams,  bulbuls  or  nightingales,  dahtdls,  and  mainds  ;  and  large 
suras  of  money  are  frequently  staked  on  the  event.  Other  indoor 
amusements  consist  of  games  of  chance  with  dice,  cowries,  cards, 
eggs,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  while  the  weavers  and  other  Vaishnavs  indulge 
in  nautches  and  lilds  or  theatrical  representations  of  the  exploits  of 
Krishna.     Among  the  Hindus  the  beheld  (a  kind  of  violin)  is  the 

vou  VI.  F 
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common  musical  instrument,  but  the  European  pattern  is  now  much 
used,  and  is  procurable  in  all  the  bdzdrs.  It  need  perhaps  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  these  instruments  are  not  equal  to  Cremonas. 
The  siidr  (a  kind  of  guitar  with  three  strings)  is  the  favourite  in- 
strument among  the  Musalmdns.  Their  passive  amusements  are 
nautches^  fireworks,  cock-fighting,  dice,  and  cards.  The  above  sports 
and  pastimes,  requiring,  as  a  rule,  no  courage  or  endurance,  and 
little  or  no  physical  exertion,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
indolent  and  spiritless  nature  of  the  natives  of  this  District,  who  are, 
as  a  body,  fair  average  specimens  of  the  languid  population  of 
the  Bengal  Delta.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  sqme 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  city  at  least,  to  introduce  a  more 
manly  style  of  amusement  among  the  rising  generation  ;  and  some 
of  the  boys  at  the  Government  College  may  now  be  seen,  during 
the  cold  weather,  imitating  the  performances  of  the  European 
residents  at  cricket  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  appreciate 
or  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  ;  and  their  play  is  generally  of 
the  mildest  description." 

Agriculture;  Cereal  Crops. — Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of 
the  District,  the  three  principal  classes  being  as  follow  : — (i)  B&ro^ 
or  ropd  rice,  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  the  horo  proper  and  Hpd. 
The  boro  proper  is  planted  in  deep  marshy  ground,  and  on  the  miry 
edges  of  newly-formed  land  (chars).  The  seed  is  first  sown  on  a 
plot  of  moist  but  high  ground ;  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are 
about  a  foot  high  they  are  transplanted,  and  planted  into  the  field 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  nursery,  in  which  the  seed  is  first 
sown,  is  thus  prepared :  In  the  month  of  October  the  land  is  worked, 
by  ploughing  or  otherwise,  until  it  is  converted  into  mud  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  seed  meanwhile  is  subjected  to  a  forcing 
process.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  basket,  and  steeped  in  water 
for  a  day,  after  which  the  water  is  drained  off  and  the  grain  left  to 
dry  for  another  day.  A  little  water  is  then  sprinkled  over  it  at 
intervals  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  swells  and  begins  to  germinate,  the  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  muddy  ground.  This  ground 
remains  wet,  and  if  near  the  side  of  a  tidal  river,  is  covered  with 
water  twice  a  day.  The  lipd  variety  is  reared  substantially  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boro  proper,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  b  planted 
in  somewhat  harder  soil.  It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of  the 
cultivator  to  lipd^  or  plaster  the  ground  with  a  top  layer  of  earth 
previous  to  planting.     These  varieties  of  rice  are  sown  in  December, 
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January,  and  February  (Paush,  Mdgh,  and  Phdlgun),  and  are  reaped 
in  April  and  May  (Baisdkh  and  Jyaishtha).     Dr  Taylor  states  that 
this  crop  3rields  the  largest  return,  and  that  the  grain  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  either  the  dman  or  dus  varieties.     Another  species 
of  boro  rice  is  called  shditd,  from  the  fact  of  being  reaped  in  sixty 
days  after  sowing.     (2)  Ausy  or  autumn  rice,  is  sown  on  rather  high 
land,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.     It  is  sown  broadcast  in  March,  April, 
and  May  (Phdlgun,  Chaitra,  and  Baisdkh),  and  reaped  in  June, 
July,  and  August     (3)  The  dpnan,  or  cold-weather  crop,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  District.     It  is  sown  in 
low-lying  lands  of  the  best  description,  both  broadcast  and  by 
dibbling.     In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Mdnikganj  and  Bikrampur  it  is 
sown  broadcast,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  District,  such  as  Eiipurd 
and  Kipisii,  the  seed  is  regularly  planted.     In  the  latter  localities, 
the  soil  is  prepared  by  repeated  ploughings   from  December  up 
to  February,  the  seed  being  sown  after  the  first  fall  of  rain.    This 
rice  is  very  rapid  in  growth,  and,  in  swamps  in  the  rainy  season,  it 
frequently  shoots  up  twelve  inches  in   twenty-four  hours,  as   the 
inundation  rises.     A  high  and  sudden  rise  of  water,  however,  is  apt 
to  overtop  the  plant,  in  which  case  the  crop  is  lost.      In  general  the 
dman  rice  is  sown  in   March,  April,  and  May  (Phdlgun,  Chaitra, 
and  Baisdkh),  the  same  as  the  dus  rice,  and  reaped  in  November 
or  December  (Agrahdyan  and  Paush).      This  description  of  rice 
is  said  to  comprise  no  fewer  than  fifty  different  varieties  of  grain. 
(4)  Uri  or  jarddhdn  is  an  indigenous  kind  of  rice  found  growing 
in  marshes  and  low-lying  grassy  tracts.      The  grain  is  very  small, 
ten  pounds  of  paddy  producing  only  about  one  pound  of  the 
husked  rice.      It  is  gathered  for  consumption  by  the  poor  people 
only ;  the  rice  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  although  inferior  to  the 
cultivated  sorts.     The  other  cereal  crops  grown  in  the  District  are 
wheat  igoham)  and  barley  (j^b\  but  are  cultivated  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  and  by  a  few  villages.      These  are  a  winter  crop; 
sown  in  October  and  November  (Kdrtik),  and  reaped  in  March  and 
April  (Phdlgun). 

Green  Crops. — Two  kinds  of  millet  are  grown,  chind  and  kangni, 
both  being  raised  in  the  low-lying  lands  after  the  rains,  and  reaped 
in  March  and  April.  The  pulses  cultivated  in  the  District  are 
matar  {Pisum  sativum) ^  kaldi  (Dolichus  pilosus\  musuri  {Cicer 
iens)y  mug  {Phaseolus  mungo),  and  but  or  gram.  The  oil-seeds 
are  sarishd  {mustard)^  til  {sesamum)y  and  tisi  {linsesd).     Mustard  is 
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grown  chiefly  in  the  northern  division  of  the  District,  and  in  parts 
where  the  soil  is  moist,  often  without  any  previous  preparation  of  the 
ground.  On  the  higher  sites  the  land  is  ploughed.  It  is  sown  in 
September  and  October,  and  reaped  in  January  and  February.  Til 
is  most  extensively  cultivated  along  the  Lakhmid  river,  and  is 
frequently  raised  along  with  a  crop  of  dman  rice.  It  is  sown  in 
February  and  reaped  in  June  and  July. 

Fibres. — Cotton  was  formerly  grown  extensively  in  the  District, 
but  its  cultivation  is  now  much  reduced ;  and  since  the  decline 
of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins,  it  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  It  is 
chiefly  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  District  The  following 
description  of  the  plant  and  its  mode  of  cultivation  is  extracted  from 
Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca"  (1840) : — "  The  material  of  which 
the  fine  Dacca  muslins  are  made  is  entirely  the  produce  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  attains  the  height  of  about  five  feet. 
It  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  a  variety  of  the  Gossipium  herhacmm^ 
and  is  said  to  difler  from  the  common  plant  of  Bengal  in  the  follow* 
ing  particulars : — *  ist,  The  branches  are  more  erect,  with  fewer 
of  them,  and  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  more  pointed ;  2d,  the  whole 
of  the  plant  is  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour,  even  the  petioles  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  are  less  pubescent ;  3d,  the  peduncles  which 
support  the  flowers  are  longer,  and  the  exterior  margins  of  the  petals 
are  tinged  with  red ;  4th,  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  longer,  much 
finer,  and  softer.'  This  is  the  desi  or  indigenous  cotton  of  the  Dis- 
trict, which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  northern  division  from  time 
immemorial  Formerly,  when  this  article  was  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  at  present,  there  were  different  shades  of  quality 
observable  in  the  staple,  which  either  cannot  now  be  distinguished, 
or  have  degenerated  into  one  of  an  inferior  degree.  They  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Phuti,  Nurmd,  and  BairafL  The  cotton  of 
the  present  day,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  natives,  is  inferior  to  what  it 
formerly  was.  The  crops  are  said  to  be  less  abundant,  and  the  fibres, 
though  apparently  equally  fine  and  soft,  are  shorter  and  more  firmly 
adherent  to  the  seed  than  the  produce  of  former  years.  The  Dacca 
cotton,  however,  notwithstanding  the  deterioration  imputed  to  it, 
still  ranks  as  an  article  of  finer  quality  than  the  produce  of  other  parts 
of  Bengal.  Of  late  years,  small  quantities  of  it  have  occasionally 
been  exported  to  the  Calcutta  bdzirs,  where  it  always  sells  at  a  higher 
price  than  cotton  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Two 
cotton  crops  are  raised  in  the  District ;  they  are  gathered  in  April  and 
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September  respectively ;  but  the  first  yields  the  finest  produce,  and  is 
the  one  chiefly  cultivated.  The  seeds  which  are  used  for  sowing  are 
carefully  picked,  and  after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  are  preserved 
in  an  earthen  pot  in  which  oil  or  ghi  has  been  kept,  and  the  vessel, 
with  its  mouth  stopped  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  is  hung  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  over  the  spot  on  which  the  fire  is  usually 
kindled  The  high  lands  are  selected  for  this  crop,  and  are  ploughed 
for  eight  or  twelve  times,  up  to  September  and  October,  when  the 
seeds  are  sown.  This  is  done  in  parallel  rows,  distant  about  a  cubit 
from  each  other,  and  before  the  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  ground 
they  are  moistened  with  water.  The  cotton  plant  is  liable  to  injury 
from  hailstorms,  heavy  rain,  and  caterpillars.  It  impoverishes  the 
soil,  and  the  same  field  never  produces  successively  more  than  two 
crops  of  good  cotton.  Formerly  the  ground  for  cotton  was  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  every  fourth  year,  and  it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  this  circumstance  in  the  present  day  that  the  produce  is 
now  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  former  times.  A  good  crop  is 
estimated  at  eight  maunds  per  bighd^  or  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
hundredweights  per  acre.  The  northern  division  of  the  District 
produces  the  best  cotton,  especially  that  portion  bordering  upon  the 
Meghni  and  Brahmaputra,  in  Sondrgdon,  Kdpdsid,  Tok,  and  Jangal- 
bdri,  in  which  this  article  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  former  times. 
The  soil  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  possesses  the  different  con- 
stituents that  are  supposed  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  good  cotton  ground  in  America,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  superiority  of  the  Dacca  cotton  over  that 
grown  in  other  parts  of  Bengal  may  be  attributed. 

"  Baines,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  Britain,' 
states  that  '  a  mixture  of  silicious  and  argillacious  earth  is  the  most 
desirable,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  former;'  and  more  lately  it 
would  appear  that  lime  has  been  found  to  constitute  one  of  the  in- 
gredients. These  different  earths  are  present  here,  especially  the 
silica,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  renders 
the  lands  much  drier  in  this  part  of  the  District  than  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Ganges.  The  cotton  in  the  northern  division  is 
said  to  swell  less  than  the  produce  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  tendency  of  the  fibre  to  swell  in  bleaching  is  the  criterion  by 
which  the  weavers  judge  of  its  quality,  but  whether  it  depends  on 
any  inherent  property  in  the  cotton  itself,  or  on  the  water  used  in 
bleaching,  is  not  known,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
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is  principally  owing  to  the  latter.  The  thread  manufactured  at 
Dhdmrdi,  which  was  reported  by  Mr  Bebb,  the  Commercial  Resident, 
to  swell  the  most,  is  found  by  the  weavers  to  be  equal  to  the  thread 
of  the  best  factories  {aurangs\  />.,  to  swell  the  least,  if  bleached  in 
Dacca ;  but  the  reverse  if  the  water  of  Dhdnu^i  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cess." A  description  of  the  weaving  process  will  be  given  at  a 
subsequent  page,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
District. 

Jute  {pdt  or  koshfd), — A  private  gentleman  in  Dacca  city  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  description  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fibre  produced  in  the  District : — (i)  Karfmganj  jute,  superior 
in  fibre,  colour,  and  length ;  (2)  Bhdwdl  jute  has  a  good  length  of 
staple,  but  is  inferior  in  other  respects ;  (3)  Bakrdbdd  jute,  rich  in 
colour,  possessing  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  oil,  and  remarkably 
strong ;  (4)  Bhdtidl  jute,  grown  in  the  Amfrdbad  Fiscal  Division ; 
after  steeping,  it  is  washed  in  stagnant  water,  which  renders  the 
fibre  weak  ;  it  likewise  discolours  by  time,  but  is  of  a  good  length. 
The  following  fibres,  though  not  what  are  commonly  known 
as  jute,  are  sold  as  such : — (i)  Mesid,  a  coarse  fibre  of  a  slightly 
golden  colour ;  native  paper  is  generally  manufactured  from  it  j  (2) 
Mtchaty  inferior  in  fibre  and  colour ;  also  manufactured  into  paper. 
(3)  Bidd  sundiy  a.  strong  fibre  of  a  pinkish  hue,  with  an  excess  of  vege- 
table oil,  and  very  heavy.  (4)  Mithi,  brown  in  appearance,  strong  in 
fibre,  and  of  very  great  length.  The  gentleman  who  has  favoured 
me  with  this  account  is  of  opinion  that  this  fibre  should  hold  a 
higher  place  than  jute,  and  has  despatched  twenty-seven  bales  of  it 
to  Dundee  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  properties  tested.  (5)  Nalid^ 
or  long  reeds ;  coarse  and  strong  in  fibre,  and  of  the  same  species  as 
mestd^  but  supposed  to  differ  slightly  from  it.  (6)  Rajat,  a  very 
inferior  and  coarse  fibre,  growing  wild  in  the  jungles.  It  thrives 
well  in  a  poor  soil,  where  nothing  else  could  be  cultivated,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  this  rajat,  if  introduced  into  the  market, 
would  soon  draw  the  attention  of  rope-makers  and  gunny  manufac- 
turers, especially  as  it  is  very  durable  in  water.  A  sample  of  it  has 
been  despatched  to  Dundee  for  trial.  The  jute  trade  of  Dacca  is 
now  very  extensive,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding  its  cost 
of  production  and  price  are  condensed  chiefly  from  the  "  History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  the  native  weights  being  altered  to 
their  English  equivalents.  The  figures  for  the  later  years  are  obtained 
from  special  reports.   [^See  also  Accounts  of  Nadiyd  and  24  Pargands,^ 
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An  acre  of  land  will  produce  on  an  average  an  out-turn  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  hundredweights  of  jute,  produced  at  a  cost  of 
about  ;^i,  IIS.  6d.,  made  up  as  follows: — rent,  4s.  6d. ;  hoeing, 
6s. ;  weeding,  12s. ;  cutting  and  washing,  9s.  In  the  year  1855  ^^ 
average  market  price  at  Ndrdinganj  was  4s.  a  hundredweight.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  both  in  price  and  produc- 
tion. In  1867  the  price  was  6s.  a  hundredweight,  and  rates  went 
up  steadily  till  187 1,  when  they  reached  us.  6d.  a  hundredweight 
for  good  quality.  Last  season  (1872-73),  however,  rates  for 
jute  were  exceptionally  low,  and  were  quoted  at  about  half  the 
above  rates,  or  6s.  a  hundredweight  Jute,  however,  passes  through 
several  hands  before  it  comes  to  the  Ndrdinganj  market,  and  the 
whole  of  the  price  is  not  received  by  the  producer.  Some  cultiva- 
tors grow  the  staple  under  advances ;  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off 
the  field,  it  is  delivered  to  the  capitalist  who  has  made  the  advance, 
and  who  takes  it  at  the  ruling  rate,  but  with  enormous  interest  for 
his  money.  Others  carry  their  produce  to  the  nearest  village 
market,  and  dispose  of  it  to  petty  dealers  who  bring  it  to  the 
principal  marts  for  sale.  Transactions  between  these  petty  dealers 
and  the  actual  purchasers  are  carried  on  by  means  of  a  class  of 
brokers  or  commission  agents.  The  Jute  Commissioners,  at  present 
engaged  in  collecting  statistics  regarding  the  cultivation,  reported  on 
the  loth  May  1873  that  the  exports  of  the  fibre  from  Ndrdinganj, 
the  great  jute  mart  of  Dacca,  amounted  during  the  last  season, 
1872-73,  to  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  tons  (between  ten 
and  eleven  Idkhs  of  maunds),  against  21,500  to  25,000  tons  during 
the  season  1871-72.  The  fall  in  prices  has  seriously  affected  the 
cultivation,  and  the  coming  season's  crop  (1873-74)  is  estimated  to 
be  two  fifths  less  than  that  of  the  last  season.  I  hope  to  receive 
the  general  report  of  the  Jute  Commissioners  in  time  to  incorporate 
it  with  my  Statistical  Account  of  Pabnd  District,  within  which  the 
great  jute  mart  of  Sirdjganj  is  situated. 

Hemp  {son-pdt)  is  cultivated,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  now-a- 
days.  The  seed  is  sown  in  October  and  November  (Agrahdyan), 
and  in  March  and  April  (Phdlgun)  the  plants  are  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  tied  into  bundles,  and  macerated  in  the  nearest 
marsh  or  river,  until  the  bark  and  woody  parts,  by  becoming  loose, 
are  easily  detached  from  each  other.  The  fibrous  part,  which 
constitutes  the  hemp,  is  then  divested  of  its  mucilage  by  pouring 
water  over  it,  and  by  gently  beating  it  upon  a  wooden  plank.     An 
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acre  of  good  land  is  estimated  to  produce  about  six  and  a  hal 
hundredweights  of  good  clean  hemp,  the  price  for  which  in  i83< 
was  5s.  sd.  a  hundredweight.  It  was  formerly  produced  in  this  am 
the  neighbouring  Districts  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  th< 
British  navy,  and  in  1806  no  less  than  forty-one  thousand  hundred 
weights  were  purchased  by  the  Commercial  Resident  in  Daca 
and  the  surrounding  Districts  for  that  purpose  The  quantity  noif 
raised  is  small ;  it  is  seldom  exported,  but  used  in  the  manuiactun 
of  fishing-nets. 

Rhea. — Another  important  article  of  cultivation  seems  likely  t( 
spring  up  in  the  District.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  perfectly  adapte( 
for  the  growth  of  Rhea  grass,  and  the  following  notes  on  its  cultiva 
tion  and  manufacture  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  th< 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  short  notice  of  the  differen 
kinds  of  jute  grown  in  the  District ; — "  I  transplanted  a  few  specimen 
of  Rliea  in  my  garden  at  the  end  of  July ;  they  thrived  without  an; 
further  attention,  and  five  months  afterwards  were  in  wild  luxuriance 
with  an  average  height  of  five  feet  As  soon  as  the  roots  had  gaine< 
sufficient  strength,  they  sent  forth  small  shoots  around  the  mothei 
plant,  and  they  still  continue  sending  forth  similar  shoots  to  th 
present  day.  I  have  had  recourse  to  two  experiments  in  attempting 
to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  ist,  I  steeped  the  plant  i 
stagnant  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  when  the  fibre  softened,  I  ha< 
it  pulled  by  the  finger-nails,  but  the  process  left  a  slimy  vegc 
table  matter  in  the  fibre ;  2d,  to  firee  it  from  this  I  steeped  the  plat 
in  water  diluted  with  potash.  This  second  process  freed  the  fibi 
from  the  viscous  layer,  but  at  the  same  time  took  away  that  gloss 
appearance  which  the  first  process  had  left ;  it  also  appeared  t 
reduce  the  Rhea.  In  the  former  process  I  found  great  difficulty  i 
extracting  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  as  the  strings  from  the  fibre  aft< 
soaking  become  entangled  together  in  one  confused  mass.  Thei 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Rhea  will  grow  in  this  District  without  much  cai 
jli  or  trouble,  and  becoipe  a  valuable  addition  to  its  products;  bi 

j  in  order  to  carry  on  these  endeavours  with  success,  much  fruitlei 

labour  would  be  saved  by  the  importation  of  a  few  skilled  Chines 

I  well  acquainted  with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  valuabl 

article." 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — The  following  description  of  the  misce 
laneous  crops  grown  in  Dacca  is  principally  condensed  from  Taylor 
"  Topography  of  Dacca,"  and  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  tt 
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•  i7/j>v  Xddi}d  AiW'UKij  ii  cr.:---fy  c-1::- 
■^I'Osits;  il  is  sowi:  :r.  Oc::lcr.  iz.l 
re  the  autumn  scair.js :  i.:  :-  I'r.t 
•:  howing  takes  police  in  srrr.r.  -l*:-: 
..'jn  the  lands  are  'iividt:  :':o  c::.ve- 
V  si:r'erinten'Jer.t5  art  a::.:^.-.:.. : :--,  r-.c 
L.^lied,  sown,  ani  wetiri.  ir. : :'-.':  I'-ir.: 
;.L-  plant  is  taker,  to  t'r.e  :V-:^r;.  .?.  i:i".:. 
.  rinents.     The  ix^ater  ii  :>.tr.  ir--*'   '-ff 
'  beaten  bv  coolies  w::r.  =t:.i".  -iii'.ti 
v.iQ  bottom.     The  water  is  t'^tr.  '.tt  '--:, 
i>  passed  into  a  boiler,  ^here  ::  :=  -'-.l-i 
and  strained  throu^-h  a  stror.r  shtt-    Th* 
■'I   frames  and  pressed.      1  h*  cii*  t":.-i 
ler  ones,  and  put  on  shelves  to  ir.-.     The 
Dacca  indigo  in  1S67  was  ref-rr.ei  at  ^2^ 
71,  the  Collector  returned  the  ^rice  it  f:-.- 
.\.  eight.    Sugar-cane  is  r^lar.tti  :.-  N-vtrr.- 
cut  in  Februar)'  or  March  of  the  yz".'.:  : 
!;i>ses  is  of  an  inferior  c-i'.:tv.  ar. :  is  er.t-r-t.y 
or  in  the  preparation  of  swettrr.tiis.      Th* 
.  :i  is  imported  from  other  Distrliti.      PJr.  ^: 
:jties,  is  cultivated  in  Dacca.     It  is  :.'.i-v.  1 
■.mber,  and  when  once  growr.  '.p.  ^-.rt :.  .^■. 
several  years.     There  is  a  gooi  dtil  of  .:..'.^'. 
ihe  ground  for  cultivatior.  ar.d  :r.  cor.itr.'.t- 
reeper,  but  the  crop  is  a  very  :  ayir.;:  or.e.   'I . . ; 
':ee  is  extensively  cultivate-:  in  the  so-th^rr. 
ind  yields  a  considerable  rever.'^e  to  proprietor', 
to  bear  about  the  eighth  vear.  ar.d  i^   rr.o-.t 
.ii  time  up  to  the  sixteenth  year,  whtn  the  pro- 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article 
am,  and  Ardkin.    The  cocoa-nut  tree  indrihij 
it  bears  in  the  seventh  year,  the  average  yearly 
.'ing  seventy  nuts,  worth  at  the  present  day  aV>-t 
uble  what  they  were  quoted  at  in  1^67.     Chilli:-, 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  largfily  expor.«td 
imcric  (^a/(//)and  ginger  (a^rai^;  are  chiefly  caiti- 
:il  Division  of  Sondrgdon.    Tobacco  is  raised  by 
:  their  own  consumption,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  is  imported  from  Rangpur.  SafiSower  cultivation  has  extended 
very  much  of  late  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  main  exports  of  the 
District.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  the  flower  gathered  in  February  and  March.  When 
gathered,  it  is  put  on  a  mat,  and  washed  and  kneaded  with  the  feet. 
It  is  then  worked  up  into  small  cakes  and  dried.  From  the  seed 
an  oil  is  expressed  which  is  used  for  burning.  The  stalk  jrields 
firewood,  and  its  ashes  are  prized  as  potash,  which  the  villagers 
use  for  washing  their  clothes.  The  cultivators  are  said  to  be 
now  beginning  to  adulterate  the  cakes  in  order  to  add  to  their 
weight.  The  average  price  of  the  best  safflower  in  1867  was  about 
;^4,  los.  a  hundredweight,  but  its  value  depends  upon  the  quality. 
In  1867  Mr  A.  L.  Clay,  in  his  District  Report  in  the  "History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  estimated  the  cost  of  sowing  and 
cultivating  ten  bighds  (about  3^  acres)  of  land  with  safflower  as 
follows: — Digging,  los. ;  ploughing,  ^^i ;  seed,  4s.;  weeding,  5s.; 
gathering  the  flower,  ;;^i,  6s. ;  washing,  i6s. ;  rent,  5s.;  total,  jQ^ 
6s.  Average  yield,  about  123  lbs.,  which,  at  jQ^  los.  a  hundred- 
weight, would  be  worth  about  jQ^,  19s.,  leaving  a  profit  of  13s.  The 
foregoing  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  expense  of 
cultivation,  but  what  it  would  cost  if  hired  labour  was  altogether 
employed.  In  1873  ^^^  average  price  was  officially  stated  at  ;^8, 
4s.  p^r  cwL ;  the  profits  are  now  very  large,  and  steadily  rising. 
Produce  of  Dacca  District,  8785  cwts,  in  1872-73  ;  total  exports, 
12,080  cwts, — {Calcutta  Gazette  of  April  16,  1873).  Several  kinds 
of  gourds  and  melons,  plantains,  pine-apples,  limes,  mango-trees, 
&c,  are  cultivated  in  garden  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
houses. 

Rice  Cultivation. — No  improvement  is  visible  in  the  quality  of 
the  rice  grown  in  the  District.  The  people  sow  the  best  kind  of  rice 
they  can  get,  or  what  description  they  choose,  without  any  inter- 
vention or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  superior  landlords.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  rice  is 
the  only  cereal  grown.  The  area  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  is 
said  to  have  rather  decreased  of  late  years  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  jute  crop,  but  this  decrease  is  local,  and  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  compensated  by  new  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
District  which  have  been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  rice  plant  in  its  various  stages: — 
As  seed  it  is  called  bij ;  the  young  plant  is  called /ii/^//  before  the 
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ear  appears,  hdli;  when  full  grown,  dhdn;  the  unshelled  rice  is  also 
called  by  the  same  name ;  husked  rice,  chdul;  and  boiled  rice,  hhdt 
The  principal  solid  preparations  made  from  rice  are  as  follows : — 
Khai^  paddy  slightly  parched  and  then  husked,  sold  at  about  three 
farthings  a  pound;  chird^  paddy  steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
fried  and  husked,  three  ferthings  a  pound ;  muri^  paddy  boiled  and 
afterwards  parched  and  husked,  sold  at  the  same  rate.  Another 
preparation  called  binni  is  sold  at  threepence  a  pound.  The  chief 
liquid  preparation  made  from  rice  ispachwat,  or  rice  beer,  but  which 
is  only  made  for  home  consumption,  and  is  not  sold.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  fermenting  steeped  rice  with  a  substance  called  bdkar. 
For  a  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  rice  grown,  see  my  Account  of 
the  neighbouring  District  of  Faridpur. 

Area  ;  Out  turn  of  Crops,  &c.—  According  to  the  Surveyor- 
General,  the  area  of  the  District  is  2902  square  miles.  The  Collec- 
tor, however,  returns  it  at  3217  (/>.,  previous  to  transfers  in  187 1). 
Cultivated,  2245  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  District ;  lands  fallow,  or  temporarily  out  of  cultivation, 
24  square  miles;  cultivable  forest  land,  672  square  miles;  uncul- 
livable  area,  including  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  rivers  Meghnd  and  Ganges,  276  square  miles.  Total, 
3217.  No  statistics  exist  showing  the  cultivation  of  each  kind  of 
crop ;  but  the  Collector  is  of  opinion  that,  speaking  roughly,  in  the 
rains  three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  are  under  rice,  one-fifth  is 
fallow,  and  one-fifth  under  jute ;  and  that  in  the  dry  season  two-fifths 
are  under  oil-seeds  and  pulses,  two-fifths  fallow,  and  one-fifth  under 
other  crops.  The  best  sorts  of  rice-producing  land  pay  a  rent  of 
from  9s.  to  I2S.  an  acre,  the  average  rates  being  for  high  rice  land 
4s.  8d.  an  acre,  low  rice  land  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  jute  land  4s.  4d. 
an  acre.  In  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  the  yield  of  paddy  is  from 
about  thirteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  hundredweights  per  acre ;  and 
in  Bhdwil  Fiscal  Division,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  hundred- 
weights per  acre  for  the  best  varieties  of  land.  In  the  former  Fiscal 
Division  the  rent  is  regulated  by  the  demand  for  the  land,  and  in 
the  latter  according  to  its  fertility.  This  land  bears  only  one  crop 
of  rice  during  the  year.  In  Bikrampur  paddy  sells  on  an  average 
at  from  forty  to  forty-five  pounds  for  is.,  and  in  Bhdwdl  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-five  pounds  for  is.  In  winter,  after  the  paddy  crop  is 
reaped,  a  second  crop  of  mustard-seed  and  various  kind  of  pulses  is 
raised  from  the  rice-fields.  An  acre  of  land  generally  produces  an 
average  of  about  four  and  a  half  hundredweights  of  mustard,  valued 
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at  from  8s.  to  9s.  6d.  a  hundredweight ;  or  from  four  and  a  half  to 
six  and  a  half  hundredweights  of  pulses,  of  the  worth  of  from  3s.  4d 
to  4s.  9d.  a  hundredweight.  In  Bhdwdl  Fiscal  Division  there  is 
generally  no  second  crop,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  District  it  is 
customary  to  raise  a  second  crop  on  the  same  land  after  the  paddy 
has  been  harvested.  The  average  out-turn  and  value  of  an  acre  of 
two-crop  land  is  stated  to  be  about  as  follows  : — rice,  fifteen  and  a 
third  hundredweights  of  paddy,  value  £2,  2s. ;  mustard,  four  and  a 
half  hundredweights,  value  jQiy  2s.;  total,  ^4,  4s.,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  straw,  which  would  be  worth  about  9s.  more.  This 
average  out-turn  is  very  much  less  than  the  estimate  as  given  in  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  which  is  believed 
to  be  excessive.  But  the  estimate  given  here  does  not  include  jute  or 
safflower  cultivation,  the  profits  from  which  are  greater.  The  yield 
of  jute  is  generally  seventeen  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth  about 
9s.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  and  nearly  every  husbandman  with  a  farm 
of  five  acres  has  at  least  a  patch  of  two-thirds  of  an  acre  under  jute. 
As  before  stated,  however,  the  price  of  jute  in  the  past  season 
(1872-73)  was  exceptionally  low,  and  only  amounted  to  about  6s.  a 
hundredweight,  as  reported  by  the  Jute  Commissioners. 

Position  of  the  Cultivators. — A  farm  of  above  seventeen 
acres  is  considered  as  exceptionally  large,  and  one  below  three 
and  a  half  acres  as  an  exceptionally  small  one.  About  eight  acres 
would  make  a  comfortable-sized  holding,  although  a  single  pair  of 
bullocks  cannot  cultivate  more  than  about  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  as  the  oxen  are  very  small  and  weak.  A  holding  of  five 
acres  would  make  •  a  peasant  as  well  off  as  a  petty  shopkeeper, 
and  would  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as  a  man  with  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  shillings.  This  amount  is  very  little  to 
support  a  family  upon ;  but  a  cultivator  with  five  acres  of  land  raises 
nearly  everything  necessary  for  his  own  support,  and  the  sale  of  his 
surplus  produce  makes  him  well  off.  The  husbandmen  seldom 
change  their  holdings,  and  the  same  land  generally  descends  from 
father  to  son ;  so  that  most  of  the  cultivators  may  be  said  to  have 
a  sort  of  right  of  occupancy,  although  when  a  dispute  occurs  with 
the  superior  landlord  the  cultivator  generally  loses  the  case.  The 
number  of  husbandmen  who  are  acknowledged  to  hold  their  lands 
with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  as  such  registered  in  the  Courts,  is 
only  214.  The  cultivators  of  the  char  or  alluvial  lands  have  no  right 
of  occupancy,  as  they  frequently  change  their  place  of  abode.   None 
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of  the  husbandmen  have  been  acknowledged  as  possessing  a  right 
to  hold  their  lands  in  perpetuity  without  enhancement  of  rent 
Dacca  is  not  a  District  where  the  Land  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859)  has 
been  much  worked;  and  in  land  cases  for  enhancement  in  the 
Courts  the  cultivator  seldom  alleges  that  he  holds  at  a  fixed  rent, 
but  merely  objects  to  the  grounds  of  enhancement  A  statement 
of  the  cases  and  applications  under  this  Act  will  be  found  in  the 
administrative  portion  of  this  Statistical  Account.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  proprietors  of  small  estates  in  the  District  who  own, 
occupy,  and  cultivate  their  hereditary  estates  without  either  a  supe- 
rior landlord  (zaminddr)  above  them,  or  a  sub-holder  {krishdn)  or 
labourer  of  any  sort  under  them.  A  peasant  with  a  middling-sized 
household  of  five  persons  can  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of 
about  jQiy  4s.,  whether  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Most  households  are 
supported  on  a  very  small  amount  in  cash,  and  the  sum  here 
mentioned  is  the  money  value  of  what  a  household  buying  every- 
thing would  require.  The  husbandmen,  as  a  rule,  are  in  debt; 
but  not  for  food  or  cost  of  living.  It  is  on  account  of  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  marriages,  &c.,  that  they  get  into  debt  The  pre- 
sent Collector  of  the  District  states  that  he  has  not  personally  met 
with  cases  of  cultivators  getting  into  debt  for  seed,  except  in  very 
bad  years.  Altogether,  the  position  of  the  husbandmen  of  Dacca 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  very  fair  one,  and  as  a  class  they  are  generally 
well  off. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  the  District  are  oxen,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  buffaloes,  generally  used  for  their  milk ;  and 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls,  reared  for  food,  or  as 
articles  of  trade.  An  average  cow  sells  from  jQi  to  jQi,  4s. ;  a  pair 
of  oxen  from  ^3  to  ^^3,  los. ;  a  pair  of  buffaloes  from  jQ6  to  jQ']  ; 
a  score  of  sheep  ^3  ;  a  score  of  kids,  £2,  los. ;  a  score  of  full-grown 
pigs  from  JQ^  to  ^^8,  according  to  the  Collector's  Report  in  187 1. 

The  principal  Agricultural  Implements  are  as  follows ; — 
Plough  (ndngaf)  ;  jodl  {yoke) ;  harrow  {mat) ;  another  description  of 
harrow  {dchrd) ;  clod-crusher  {ildbdri)  ;  sickle  {kdchi)\  spade  {koddii). 
With  one  plough  a  husbandman  is  able  to  cultivate  about  five  acres 
of  land,  but  he  would  require  two  pairs  of  oxen  for  ploughing  (see 
last  page).  The  cattle  cost  jQ^  to  ^6,  and  the  implements  about  ^^i, 
I  OS. ;  the  whole  representing  a  capital  of  from  £6,  los.  to  jQt,  ios. 

Ploughing  commences  at  sunrise  and  ceases  at  noon,  during 
which  the  two  sets  of  oxen  are  employed  alternately.   The  rice  plant 
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is  cut  about  three  feet  from  the  ear,  and  is  tied  up  into  sheaves' of 
about  a  span  in  circumference.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  cultivator's 
hut  either  by  water,  or  on  a  hurdle  drawn  by  cattle,  and  is 
usually  stacked.  The  grain  is  separated  from  the  ear  by  being 
trodden  out  by  the  cattle.  After  being  winnowed  it  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  stored  upon  a  raised  stage  of  mats  and  bamboos 
within  the  hut.  Pulse,  mustard-seed,  and  all  the  smaller  grains, 
are  beaten  out  with  a  stick.  The  husking  of  paddy  is  usually  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  large  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  in  the  country, 
and  by  means  of  a  contrivance  worked  by  a  pedal  {dhmki)  in  the 
towns.  The  boundaries  of  fields  consist  of  ridges  of  earth  about 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height. 
These  are  called  dils^  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  District  con- 
stitute the  only  pathways.  The  elevated  fields  in  villages,  on  which 
the  more  valuable  products  are  raised,  are  usually  separated  from 
each  other  by  ditches  and  fences  of  bamboo,  rattan,  or  other  thorny 
plant. 

Wages  and  Prices. — Wages  have  considerably  increased  of  late 
years,  and  as  far  back  as  1837  the  causes  of  it  are  thus  stated  in 
Dr  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca  "  : — **  The  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
the  exportation  of  grain  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Arcot  currency,  which 
had  long  pressed  as  a  heavy  burden  on  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
Permanent  Settlement,  the  rapid  decline  of  manufactures,  and  the 
introduction  of  indigo  and  safflower  as  articles  of  produce  for  foreign 
markets,  have  all  contributed  to  produce  an  extension  of  cultivation, 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  and  common  labour  con- 
siderably above  what  it  was  in  former  times."  According  to  the 
District  Records,  ordinary  day  labourers  earned  7s.  6d.  a  month  in 
1837,  bricklayers,  8s.,  and  carpenters,  15s.;  in  1862  the  wages  of  ordi- 
nary labourers  amounted  to  los.  (?),  bricklayers,  ios.,and  carpenters, 
1 8s.  per  month.  In  1871  the  price  of  labour  was  as  follows  : — Day 
labourers  from  los.  to  12s.,  blacksmiths,  £,1^  goldsmiths,  £^\^  4s., 
bricklayers,  ^^i,  4s.,  and  carpenters,  ^i,  6s.  per  month. 

Prices  of  food  have  now  risen  in  proportion  to  the  increased  rate 
of  wages.  In  1823  common  rice  sold  at  2s.  2d.  a  hundredweight; 
in  1838  it  was  as  low  as  is.  gd  ;  in  1850  it  was  2s.*4jd.  a  hundred- 
weight; in  i860,  4s.  lod. ;  and  in  1862,  2s.  QdV^hundredweight 
The  Collector  returns  the  prices  in  1871  asunder: — Best  cleaned 
rice,  4s.  sd.  a  hundredweight ;  common  quality,  3s.  pjd.  a  hundred- 
weight; best  unshelled  rice,  2s.  4d.  a  hundredweight;  common 
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quality  ditto,  is.  8d.  a  hundredweight ;  wheat,  6s.  2d.  a  hundred- 
weight; indigo,  jQ^o  to  jQ^2  a  hundredweight;  molasses,  los.  i  id.  (?) 
a  hundredweight  During  the  famine  of  1866  the  price  of  the  best 
kind  of  rice  rose  to  19s.  id.,  and  that  of  the  coarser  description  to 
1 3s.  yd.  a  hundredweight  The  following  price-current  per  hundred- 
weight of  the  more  important  articles  imported  or  produced  in  the 
District  is  compiled  from  a  statement  given  at  page  121  of  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  figures  refer  to  the  year  1866  or  1867  : — Jute,  from 
5s.  5d.  to  6s.  a  hundredweight ;  linseed,  7s.  6d. ;  mustard-seed, 
7s.  2d. ;  ///-seed,  6s.  lod. ;  india-rubber,  jQ^^ ;  stick  lac,  jQiy  is. 
4d.  ;  shell  lac,  jQi,  14s.  4d  ;  seed  lac,  ^^i,  8s.  8d. ;  betel-nut,  from 
19s.  4d.  to  jQif  OS.  8d. ;  tobacco  leaf,  from  los.  lojd.  to  jQi,  is. 
9d. ;  turmeric,  14s.  8d. ;  cleaned  cotton,  jQ^  ;  cotton  with  seed,  ^^i, 
OS.  4d.;  dried  chilies,  13s.  8d. ;  mustard  oil,  ^i,  8s.  8d. ;  gram, 
from  5s.  to  5s.  9d. ;  kaldiy  4s.;  mug^  6s.  iid. ;  wheat,  7s.  4d.  ; 
barley,  6s.  8d. ;  Dacca  soap,  ^i,  6s.  8d. ;  pepper,  ^i,  13s.  4d. ;  salt, 
13s.  4d  j  beeswax,  from  ^5,  is.  to  jQ6  ;  zinc,  jQiy  i6s.  8d.j  tin,  jQ^^ 
6s.  8d. ;  English  iron,  13s.  4d  ;  Swedish  iron,  18s.  8d. ;  copper,  new, 
£6y  13s.  4d ;  copper,  old,  £^  13s.  4d. ;  gunny  bags,  from  jQi, 
7s.  to  jQiy  los.  per  hundred;  hides,  from  ^^12  to  ^15,  14s.  per 
hundred. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  local  measures  of  time  are  as 
follow  : — 60  anupal^  i  pal ;  60 /a/ =  i  danda;  2  J  danda-  i  ghantd 
(hour) ;  3  ghantd  or  ^\  danda  ^  i  prahar ;  8  prahar-  i  diba^^  day 
and  night;  7  days=i  saptdha ;  15  days=i  paksha ;  365  days=i 
batsar  or  year.  Gold,  silver,  spices,  medicines,  thread,  and  fine 
cloth  are  weighed  by  the  following  standard  : — 4  dkdn  =  i  rati;  8 
rati-  I  mdshd  ;  12  mdshd-  i  told^  equal  to  180  grains  troy  weight 
The -weights  for  heavier  substances  are: — 5  told  ^  1  chhatdk ;  16 
chhatdk=  \  scr;  $  ser=i  pasuri  ;  Z  pasuri=^  i  man  or  maundy  equal 
to  82  pounds  avoirdupois.  Land  measure  is  as  follows  : — the  short 
measures  are  called  anguliy  the  breadth  of  a  thumb  ;  hdthy  18  inches  ; 
and  naly  a  measure  varying  from  9  to  1 1  ^  feet  A  rasi  is  equal  to  1 20 
feet;  a  kdni  to  i  acre,  i  rood,  and  18  perches;  and  a^^i^^i  to  5  acres, 
2  roods,  and  12  perches.  Distance  has  no  special  local  measure- 
ment, but  is  only  expressed  by  the  time  taken  in  making  a  journey. 

Landless  Day-Labourers. — There  is  a  tendency  towards  the 
growth  of  a  distinct  class  of  day-labourers  in  the  District,  who 
neither  possess  nor  rent  land.     As  land  gets  more  scarce,  a  class 
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of  day-labourers  of  this  description  naturally  springs  up.  There  is 
also  a  number  of  cultivators  whose  holdings  are  not  sufficiently  large 
for  the  support  of  their  increasing  families,  and  who  hire  themselves 
out  as  day-labourers  to  their  wealthier  neighbours  in  the  harvest- 
time.  This  class  of  people,  however,  is  not  very  largely  employed. 
In  the  case  of  lands  for  which  help  is  required  in  the  ploughing,  the 
necessar}-  assistance  is  given  by  the  co-operation  of  the  neighbours, 
and  not  by  means  of  hired  labour.  Agricultural  day-labourers, 
cAilod  knsAJ/is,  are  generally  employed  at  reaping-time.  When  they 
arc  paid  in  produce,  they  receive  a  share  of  from  one-eighth  to 
one-nfth  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  labour.  In 
cases  where  seed  and  cattle  are  supplied  by  the  cultivator,  the  land 
is  Id  on  what  is  termed  MJ^,  or  division  tenure.  When  the 
crv^p  is  riTH^  it  is  cut  by  the  krishdns,  who  receive  their  share  for 
ihcir  labour,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  owner  of  the 
i';o\i  and  the  j^rson  who  supplied  seed  and  ploughing  cattle,  with  the 
lilvur  up  to  the  time  of  reaping.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  receives 
son*.etiuic>  or.oihird  and  sometimes  half  of  the  crop  after  the  kriskdns 
have  taken  their  share.  This,  however,  may  be  considered  rather 
.IS  a  sort  of  subletting  than  of  cultivation  by  hired  labour.  Children 
arc  cnip*.o\evl  in  the  fields  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
ror.vicr  assistance  to  their  parents.  Women's  work  is  generally 
contincd  lo  ihe  house,  but  the  more  elderly  among  them  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  gathering  safflower  in  the  field.  The  case  is 
othen^ise,  however,  with  the  Bund  and  Koch  women  in  the  Bhiwil 
tract,  who  are  freely  employed  in  field-work  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  men. 

Spare  Land. — There  is  not  much  spare  land  in  the  southern 
lAait  of  the  District,  but  in  the  Bhiwal  Fiscal  Division  in  the 
nonh  the  proportion  of  uncu!ti\-ated  land  is  very  great.  This  is 
owini;  to  the  jungly  character  of  that  tract,  and  the  sparseness  of 
tiic  population.  The  husbandmen  dislike  the  toil  of  clearing  jungle, 
but  when  that  is  done  for  them  by  the  Tipperahs  or  Kochs,  they 
<^upy  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  in  this  manner  cultivation  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  District  is  steadily  increasing. 

I  AND  TenurR^— The  tenures  between  the  superior  landlord  and 
he  cultivator  are  those  kno^  as  fatnl,  shikmi^  idluk,  hawdld,  and 

ii  and  their  sulwdinate  tenures.  The/u/w/ tenure  is  distinguished 

'the  rest,  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  by  law  summarily  saleable  for 

from  ^^^^  .^  ^^  j.^    ^y^^l  ^d  hawdid  are  dependent 
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tenures  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  saleable.  The  ijdrd  tenure 
is  a  temporary  lease.  With  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  in  Dacca,  the  superior  landlords  (zaminddrs)  deal  directly 
with  the  actual  cultivators.  The  former  collect  the  rents  directly 
from  the  husbandmen,  and  pay  the  Government  share  themselves 
into  the  Collectorate.  This  District,  therefore,  differs  considerably 
from  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Bdkarganj  and  Tipperah.  The  tenures 
are  simple,  and  there  are  never  more  than  two  middlemen,  the 
tdiukddr  and  hawdldddr.  Nor  does  a  tendency  appear  on  the  part 
of  landlords  to  create  an  undue  number  of  those  under-tenures 
which  exist  elsewhere,  and  the  absence  of  which  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  cultivators.  * 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  mention  of  the  different  classes  of 
intermediate  tenures  in  the  District.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
reproduce  the  following  paragraphs  from  Mr  Clay's  Report  in  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  our  land  system  and  its  many  different  tenures  : — "  Under. 
the  village  system  of  the  Hindus,  deductions  were  made  from  the 
produce  of  land  for  the  support  of  those  who  discharged  the  muni- 
cipal functions  of  the  community — as,  for  instance,  the  headman, 
the  accountant,  the  village  watchman,  the  schoolmaster,  the  Brdhraan 
priest,  astrologer,  &c.  The  remainder  was  shared  between  the  king 
and  the  cultivator,  and  the  king's  share  was  called  rdjaswa^  which  is 
now  used  to  signify  revenue.  This  royal  share  was  received  in  kind 
or  money ;  and  the  village  headman,  who  transacted  all  the  business 
of  the  community  with  the  Government,  was  responsible  for  its 
regular  payment.  The  collection  was  probably  attended  with  little 
difficulty,  the  king  being  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  as  a 
supernatural  being,  from  whom  the  ray  at  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  withholding  his  dues  as  of  omitting  his  daily /i(/*((f  to  the  gods. 

"With  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Muhammadans,  changes 
were  introduced  into  the  system  of  collection.  Officers,  removable 
at  will,  were  appointed  to  realise  the  Government  demand  from  the 
cultivators ;  retaining  for  their  own  benefit  any  surplus  that  they  were 
able  to  exact  These  officers  were  called  zaminddrs^  and  appear  to 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  a  rapacious  and  extortionate  class.  Enjoying 
often  but  a  short  term  of  office,  they  made  it  their  first  object  to 
amass  as  much  wealth  as  possible  before  giving  over  charge  to  the 
next  collector,  and  under  various  pretences  made  exorbitant  and 
extraordinary  demands,  which  came  to  be  known  as  abwdb^  mathauty 
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nazar,  &c.  The  cultivators  on  their  part  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  evade  payment  of  rent,  and,  being  hopeless 
of  profit,  made  no  endeavour  to  improve  their  lands,  but  rather  tried 
to  keep  the  cultivation  as  low  as  possible. 

"  When  the  British  Government  assumed  the  diwdnij  they  found  a 
system  of  short-term  settlements  prevailing,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
which  soon  became  apparent.  They  found  the  zaminddr  in  receipt 
of  rent  from  the  cultivators,  and  occupying  in  many  respects  the 
position  of  a  landlord;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  he  was  the 
person  to  whom  Government  should  look  for  payment  of  the 
land  revenue.  [After  much  deliberation,  the  famous  Decennial 
Settlement  was  drawn  up,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  was  eventually  made  permanent  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  effect  of  the  revenue  system  enacted  by  the  Regulations  of  1793 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  constitute  the  zamhtddr,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  landed  proprietor,  subject  only  to  the  periodical  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  amount  to  Government.  Any  discussion  of  that 
much-vexed  question,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment, would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
in  a  financial  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  it  was  undoubtedly  superior  to 
the  former  system  of  short  settlements,  as  creating  a  feeling  of  security 
among  the  landlords,  and  offering  every  inducement  to  extension  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  estates.  The  Decennial  Settlement 
was  commenced  in  this  District  in  the  year  1 791,  and  was  completed 
in  1794. 

"  There  are  no  large  landed  estates  {zaminddris)  in  the  District 
The  largest  pays  an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  ;;^i5oo  j  and  there 
are  only  four  whose  revenue  exceeds  ;;^iooo.  Of  estates  on  the  rent- 
roll,  the  number  paying  revenue  of  one  rupee  and  under  is  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  District  were  in  former  times  public 
servants,  who  received  small  grants  of  land  from  Government, 
or  fi-om  the  zaminddrs,  or  superior  idlukddrsy  seldom  for  money  paid 
but  for  services  rendered.  At  the  Decennial  Settlement  they  had 
their  lands  separately  assessed,  and  formed  into  separate  estates. 
These  are  called  khdrijd  huzuri,  or  independent  tdluks.  There  are 
also  numerous  dependent  tdiuks  which  pay  rent  or  revenue  to,  or 
through,  the  zaminddrs  and  independent  tdlukddrs.  An  independent 
khdrijd  or  huzuri  tdluk  is  land  which  once  formed  part  of  a  zamin- 
ddris but  has  since  been  separated,  and  formed  into  an  estate  paying 
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revenue  direct  to  Government.  A  dependent,  or  shdmildt  tdluk^  is 
land  paying  revenue  through  the  proprietor  of  another,  the  parent 
estate.  A  hawdld  is  a  tenure  of  a  permanent,  hereditary,  and  trans- 
ferable nature,  subordinate  to  a  dependent  tdluk^  and  paying  rent  to 
the  holder  thereof.  There  are  a  few  nim-hawdlds.  or  tenures  subor- 
dinate  to  hawdlds^  held  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the 
hawdlds  themselves. 

"  Dependent  or  shdmildt  tdluks  are  of  several  denominations,  and 
confer  different  rights,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  creating 
them.  A  shikmi  tdluk  confers  a  permanent  and  immutable  right  of 
tenure.  It  is  hereditary  and  transferable,  and  not  liable  to  variation 
of  rent  A  mauHisi  idluk  is  hereditary,  but  not  necessarily  otherwise 
transferable.  Its  rent  is  liable  to  variation  or  not,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  deed.  A  mushakasht  tdink  is  held  at  a  fixed 
rental,  and  is  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  transferable.  Pattd-i 
tdluks  are  tenures  held  under  leases  granted  by  the  zaminddr  or  supe- 
rior landholder.  They  are  not  transferable,  except  by  succession, 
are  liable  to  variation  of  rent,  in  the  absence  from  the  agreement  of 
any  provision  to  the  contrary.  The  zaminddr  can  resume  these 
tenures  on  failure  of  heirs.  Jangalburt  tdlukddrs  are  those  who  hold 
land  on  condition  of  clearing  it  of  jungle ;  they  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  zaminddrs  in  whose  estate  they  are  included.  Zar-kharid 
tdlukddrs  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

"  The  following  rent-free  tenures  exist : — nafardn  and  ndnkdr^  or 
lands  given  to  slaves  and  servants  for  their  maintenance ;  chdkrdn^ 
lands  given  to  servants  as  wages ;  pdikdn^  lands  given  to  pdiks  or 
armed  retainers ;  debottar^  lands  given  for  the  service  of  the  gods  ; 
and  brahmottary  or  lands  given  to  Brdhmans  or  priests  on  occasions 
of  religious  ceremonies.  Pirdn  and  chirdgdn  are  lands  given  to  pirs 
or  Muhammadan  saints,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  illuminating 
mosques. 

"  The  Regulations  of  1793  recognised  two  classes  of  cultivators — 
khMkdsht  and  pdikdsht ;  the  former  cultivated  lands  in  their  own 
village,  and  were  called  resident  cultivators.  They  could  not  be 
ejected,  even  by  a  purchaser  at  a  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue  \  but 
their  rent  was  liable  to  enhancement,  unless  they  could  prove  that 
the  rate  had  been  unchanged  for  more  than  twelve  years  before  the 
Permanent  Settlement.  Pdikdsht  rayats,  or  non-resident  cultivators, 
were  mere  tenants-at-will,  and  could  be  ejected  at  any  time ;  their 
rents  were  of  course  liable  to  enhancement.    Act  X.  of  1859  has 
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abolished  these  distinctions,  and  cultivators  are  now  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.,  first,  cultivators  entitled  to  hold  at  .fixed  rates; 
second,  cultivators  with  rights  of  occupancy ;  third,  tenants-at-wilL" 

The  Census  Report  gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  persons 
who  derive  their  living  from  the  soil : — Superior  landlords  {samin- 
ddrs\  1970;  large  leaseholders  {ijdrdddrs),  57;  holders  of  rent-free 
tenures  {!dkhirdjadrs\  57  ;  subordinate  landlords  (tdiukddrs\  9333  ; 
holders  of  permanent  tenures  at  a  fixed  rate  of  rent  {patniddrs),  77 ; 
cultivators,  280,698;  small  leaseholders  with  permanent  rights 
(hawdidddrs),  i ;  land  stewards  or  managers  {gumdshtds),  41 ;  rent 
collectors  (tahsUddrs\  2566 ;  village  accountants  (patwdris)^  266  ; 
holders  of  lands  on  a  tenure  of  military  service  {pdiks),  56  ;  zamin- 
dart  servants,  394  ;  dafdddrs,  8  ;  ditadfis,  30  ;  village  headmen,  96 ; 
managers  of  estates  (ndibs),  6  ;  total,  295,656.  This  list  only  gives 
those  who  derive  their  sole  income  from  land.  Nearly  every  one 
in  the  District  has  a  patch  of  ground,  which  he  either  cultivates  him-^ 
self  or  by  means  of  hired  labour.  [See  also  my  Chapter  on  Tenures 
at  t/ie  end  of  this  ro/ume.] 

Rates  of  Rent.— The  cultivated  land  in  the  District  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  (i)  doro  land,  in  which  only 
rice  grows,  and  the  rent  of  which  varies  from  is.  lojd.  to  4s.  6d.  an 
acre  ;  (3)  dus  land,  on  which  the  autumn  rice  crop  is  raised,  fetches 
from  3s.  to  6s.  an  acre;  (3)  dman  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  winter 
rice,  and  also  suited  for  the  best  kinds  of  crops,  is  the  most  valuable 
description  of  land  in  the  District,  and  is  assessed  at  from  4s.  6d.  to 
9s.  an  acre.  Exceptionally  good  rice  land  sometimes  rents  as  high 
as  I2S.  an  acre. 

A  cultivator  who  constructs  raised  homestead  lands  (dhiti)  is 
charged  no  rent  for  three  years.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  safflower,  and 
indigo  lands  are  let  at  rates  which  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  rent  of  dman  land  for  sugar-cane  cultivation  is  gene- 
rally 25  or  30  per  cent  more  than  if  it  were  used  for  rice  cultivation. 
Lands  producing  two  crops  in  the  year  are  assessed  at  about  one-fifth' 
more  rent  than  land  which  only  bears  one  crop ;  but  when  any  of 
the  more  valuable  products,  such  as  safflower  or  cotton,  constitute 
the  second  crop,  the  rate  is  about  one-third  more.  The  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  soil  by  the  rivers  occasion  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  land. 

In  1872,  the  Collector  reported  to  the  Bengal  Government  the 
rates  of  rent  of  lands  producing  the  principal  crops  in  different  parts 
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of  the  District  to  be  as  follows.    They  substantially  agree  with  the 
returns  furnished  to  me  by  the  Collector  in  the  previous  year  : — 

List  of  Rates  prevailing  in  the  District  or  Dacca. 


Division  of 
District. 


North. 


1 


Description  of  Land. 


High  rice  land,  inchid- 
ing  sugar-cane, 

Low  rice  land,      .     . 

Rice  and  jute,  mus- 
tard, safflower,  &c.» 


South,... 


East,.. 


West, 


'High   rice  land,    one 
I    crop,      .        .        . 
'Low  rice  land,    ditto, 
I  Rice  or  jute  land,  mus- 
tard, and  cold-wea- 
I    ther  crops, 
,  Date-tree  land, 
iGarden  land,    . 
High  rice  land — sugar- 
I    cane  and  jute, 
.Low  rice  land,  . 

High   rice   land — ^jute 
I    and     cold  -  weather 
I    crops,    . 
Low  rice  land,  . 


L 


Rate  per  Stand- 
ard Bigh4. 


Max. 


RS.  A.   P. 


I     9 

I    IX 


3      O     O 


Min. 


Rate  per  Acre. 


Max. 


RS.  A.    P.  RS.  A.   P. 


O     4     04   II 
04015      1 


2    o'  6 


80060 
70060 


I      O 

a    8 
3    o 

o  15 
o  15 


o  12 
o  10 


O   12 


8    o 
5    o 


01  8    017    8    o 
100900 

2|0  13    3    a  13    6 

2  o  II    4   a  13    6 


00    7    6,2    4    o 
o   o    8    o    I  14    o 


Min. 


RS.  A.  P 


O    12 
O   12 

O      6 


a    o 
2    o 


Remarks. 


240 
480 
600 


The  average  rates  of 
the  north  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  got  by  tak- 
ing the  rates  of  535 
viUages-        ^3   ^ 

High  rice  land,  12  6 
Low  rice  land,  12  o 
Jute,  &c.,    •    .    II    6 

There  is  not  much  of 
this  land. 


7  9  This  b  the  richest  land 
2    o      in  the  District,  but 

held  by  petty  land- 
lords, and  in  many 
shares. 
6    6 

8  o  The  low  land  is  more 
uniform  in  quitlity 
than  the  high,  hence 
rates  vary  less. 


No  Records  exist  showing  the  old  rates  of  rent  for  the  different 
descriptions  of  land  in  the  various  Fiscal  Divisions,  and  the  Collector 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  rate  which  prevailed  before  the 
Permanent  Settlement  The  Land  Law  of  Bengal,  Act  X.  of  1859, 
has  been  very  little  worked  in  this  District,  and  has  not  resulted  in 
any  general  enhancement  of  rents.  Rents,  however,  have  generally 
increased  amicably,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  Courts ;  and  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  there  was  previous  bad  feeling  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  where  the  landlord  demanded  too  great  or 
too  sudden  a  rise,  that  Act  X.  was  resorted  to.  The  Collector  is  of 
opinion  that  the  general  rise  of  rents  since  this  Land  Law  was 
introduced  is  about  50  per  cent,  above  the  old  rates,  but 
this  increase  has  almost  entirely  taken  place  since  1866.  The 
statistics  of  a  village  in  which  the  rates  were  contested  are  as  follow: 
— bhiti  land,  former  rate  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  enhanced  rate  8s.  an  acre ; 
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paddy  land,  formerly  3s.  4|d.,  jSw,  and  2s.  9^d.  an  acre,  enhanced 
rate  4s.  3  Id.  an  acre ;  grass  land,  former  rate  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  enhanced 
rate  6s.  4 id.  an  acre. 

Manure  is  not  generally  used  in  the  District,  and  for  rice  land 
not  at  alL  A  little  is  used  for  sugar-cane  where  the  soil  is  poor,  the 
iiuantit}'  de{>ending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  manuring  an  acre  of  land,  for  such  a  thing  as 
the  sale  of  manure  is  unknown.  It  simply  consists  of  cow-dung 
burned.  Mustard  oil-cake,  however,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  manure 
in  the  fdn  gardens  of  Sonirgdon ;  and  in  Bikrampur,  plantains  are 
manured  with  the  bevUling  and  refuse  of  cow-houses,  and  the  vege- 
table or  alluual  matter  found  on  the  sides  of  ditches.  A  weed 
called  /JwJ,  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  surface  of  morasses, 
is  sometimes  used  to  manure  the  roots  of  betel  and  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  usual  method  of  enriching  ordinary  rice  land  is  by 
burning  the  weeds  and  stubble,  and  sprinkling  the  ash  over  the 
field. 

Irrigation  is  only  practised  to  a  small  extent  in  the  north  of  the 
District  for  rice-fields.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — A  small  ridge 
of  earth  is  constructed  round  the  field,  and  the  water  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  long  wooden  trough  called  a  don.  The  cost  is  almost 
nothing,  and  consists  only  of  the  value  of  the  trough,  say  eighteen 
pence  or  two  shillings,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  labour  expended. 
Wells  are  never  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  District,  where  the  demand  for  land  is  severe,  fields 
are  seldom  allowed  to  remain  fallow ;  but  in  the  northern  tract  the 
practice  of  allowing  land  to  remain  fallow  and  recruit  itself  esdsts, 
although  not  to  any  great  extent  In  this  part,  if  a  field  is  kept 
continually  under  cultivation  for  three  or  four  years,  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  remain  untilled  for  one  year.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not 
practised. 

Natural  Calamities,  such  as  blight,  drought,  and  flood,  are 
common  to  the  District.  As  causes  of  blight,  two  species  of  cater- 
pillar are  very  destructive  to  the  rice  crop,  one  feeding  on  the  ears, 
and  the  other  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  There  is  also  a  small  dark- 
coloured  beetle  which  commits  serious  injury.  This  insect  appears 
suddenly,  and  generally  in  large  flights;  it  destroys  the  grain  by 
squeezing  out  the  milky  juice  with  its  fore-arms,  leaving  the  husk 
empty  and  flattened.  Locusts  are  rare,  and  almost  unknown  to 
the  peasants ;  however,  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  District 
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in  i866y  but  did  not  do  much  harm.  Blights  have  not  occurred  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
as  to  affect  the  general  harvest  of  the  District  Land  crabs  commit 
mischief  among  the  crops  by  cutting  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  and 
Dr  Taylor  records  that  in  179 1  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Bozargomedpur 
and  its  vicinity  suffered  so  much  from  this  cause,  that  the  payment 
of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  ^4226  was  suspended  by  Government 
Hailstorms  occasionally  do  great  harm  to  the  summer  rice  crop ;  and 
such  is  the  dread  of  them,  that,  according  to  Dr  Taylor,  a  class  of 
persons  find  a  livelihood  by  pretending  to  protect  the  fields  from  their 
effects.     A  similar  class  of  magicians  exist  in  Central  India. 

Floods  occasionally  do  serious  harm  to  the  crops,  and  some- 
times give  rise  to  great  distress  among  the  people.  They  are  caused 
by  heavy  rainfalls  early  in  the  season,  as  well  as  by  the  rising  of  the 
rivers  before  they  enter  the  District  In  1787-88  a  terrible  inun- 
dation occurred,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  severest  famine. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  calamity  is  condensed  from  Dr 
Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca ; " — The  rains  set  in  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  continued  incessantly  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  the  rivers  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  inundated 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  an  extent  never  remembered  before. 
The  streets  of  Dacca,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  of  inundation  are 
several  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  rivers,  were  submerged  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  boats  sailing  along  them,  while  through- 
out the  country  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  quit  their  huts  and 
betake  themselves  to  rafts  or  raised  stages  of  bamboos.  In  July  the 
supplies  of  grain  in  the  city  became  scanty,  and  the  ruin  of  the  early 
crops,  with  the  unfavourable  prospects  of  the  winter  harvest,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  price  of  provisions  from  three  to  four  hundred 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  The  famine  reached 
its  height  in  April  1788,  when  in  many  parts  of  the  District  there  was 
scarcely  any  rice  procurable,  even  at  the  price  of  threepence  a  pound. 
Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  fed  daily  by  public 
contribution,  but  numbers  died  of  starvation.  It  is  estimated  that 
sixty  thousand  persons  perished  during  the  inundation  and  subse- 
quent famine.  The  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  this  calamity 
was  very  great  The  landlords  were  unable  to  pay  their  revenues, 
and  subsequently,  from  the  loss  of  cultivators  and  cattle,  their  lands 
remained  untilled  for  a  considerable  time.  Several  Fiscal  Divi- 
sions  were   deprived  of  three -fourths   of  their  inhabitants,  who 
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Drccghts  TT.zy  2rl5e  5-om  the  absence  of  local  rainfall,  as  in 
1565.  Sometimes  the  zzins  set  in  too  late  in  the  season,  so  that 
the  huslandxnen  car.not  plant  their  nelds  at  the  ustul  time,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  icurJated  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers  before  they  are 
strong  enough  to  withstand  it  They  cannot  force  their  heads  above 
the  water,  and  so  die.  At  other  times  the  rains  cease  too  early,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  dman  paddy  is  parched  up,  and  the  winter 
crop  fails.  Drought,  however,  unless  it  is  very  excessive,  is  here 
generally  productive  of  less  serious  consequences  than  inundation. 
The  drought  of  1865,  which  preceded  the  famine  of  that  year,  is  well 
remembered  in  Dacca ;  but  it  was  not  so  severe,  nor  was  the  dis- 
tress so  great,  as  in  other  Districts.  No  other  case  of  scarcity  from 
drought  is  spoken  of  as  having  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  No  means  are  adopted  as  safeguards  against 
drought.  The  Collector  states  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  District 
for  canals  for  the  purposes  of  internal  communication,  but  not  for 
irrigation.  In  his  opinion,  the  construction  of  irrigation  canals  would 
present  considerable  engineering  difficulties ;  and,  besides,  droughts 
occur  so  seldom,  that  the  expense  of  making  them  would  be  thrown 
away. 

I'OMPF.NSATINO    InFI.UKNCES    IN    FLOODS    AND   DROUGHTS. — ^Thc 

pri>iH>Mion  of  cultivable  high  to  cultivable  low  lands  in  the  District 
is  but  .small,  and  although  it  is  tnie  that  in  flood  years  the  high 
l.uuN  produi'o  luMvior  crops  than  ordinarily,  they  do  not  yield  so 
Vwyx  AW  o\nunn  as  lo  compensate  for  the  loss  on  the  lower  levels- 
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Again,  in  cases  of  drought,  the  marshy  lands  not  ordinarily  culti- 
vated might  yield  crops  if  brought  under  tillage,  but  generally  it  is 
too  late  to  do  this,  and  even  then  they  would  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  other  quarters.  Dacca  does  not  maintain  its  population  with 
its  own  produce,  but  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  Maimansinh, 
Silhet,  Tipperah,  and  Bdkarganj  for  food- importations,  and  so  long 
as  these  Districts  are  safe,  there  is  little  fear  for  Dacca.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Collector  mentions  that  although  half  the  crops 
of  the  District  failed  owing  to  the  flood  of  1870,  the  price  of  rice 
the  following  year  was  less  than  it  was  before  the  inundation.  That 
gentleman  considers  that,  owing  to  the  increased  and  improved 
means  of  communication,  a  local  famine  in  Eastern  Bengal  is  now 
impossible.  He  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1866-67, 
he  can  find  no  year  previous  to  1870  in  which  a  flood,  drought  or 
blight,  exercised  any  marked  influence  on  prices  within  the  present 
century. 

Famine  Warnings. — During  the  height  of  the  famine  of  1866-67 
the  maximum  price  of  grain  was,  for  best  cleaned  rice,  19s.  id. 
a  hundredweight,  for  common  rice  13s.  7d.  a  hundredweight,  and 
for  paddy  6s.  Qd.  a  hundredweight.  In  1864,  before  the  famine, 
paddy  sold  at  2s.  4d.  a  hundredweight,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  present  rate ;  prices  have  therefore  now  returned  to  what  they 
were  before  the  famine.  In  1866  the  Government  undertook  no 
relief  operations  in  the  District,  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Collector, 
were  any  such  operations  required.  Ordinary  rice  was  then  13s.  7d. 
a  hundredweight,  and  no  doubt  a  few  people  did  die  of  actual 
famine,  and  still  more  of  diseases  induced  by  privation,  but  the 
Collector  does  not  consider  that  the  state  of  things  in  Dacca  ever 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  interference  of  Government  was  neces- 
sary. There  was  great  distress  no  doubt,  but  Government  relief 
is  so  extraordinary  a  measure,  and  aflects  the  whole  country  so 
seriously,  that  the  Collector  did  not  think  that  the  poinjt  at  which 
state  relief  becomes  necessary  was  reached.  In  his  opinion,  there 
would  have  been  but  comparatively  little  distress  had  the  price 
of  common  rice  not  risen  higher  than  los.  iid.  a  hundredweight. 
Famine  rates,  the  Collector  thinks,  were  just  reached  in  1866,  and 
rice  at  13s.  7d.  a  hundredweight  might  be  taken  as  the  highest 
rate  then.  But  the  peasantry,  as  a  rule,  have  now  become  richer 
than  they  were  in  1866,  and  he  believes  that  at  present  rice  at 
1 6s.  a  hundredweight  would  represent  what  13s.  7d.  did  then.     It 
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J :  J  i: :  N  Axr  Assixnz  I-vxr  h:  it  isjl — Tbe  pciacpol  Eun^pean 
li=^  i-:ri  z:  il-e  Triacrjct  2$  >Lr  J.  F.  Wise  wbo  is  the  pn^etor  of 
hzT-znl  iziii-r  iLCtcrias  iZvi  esci^s  ^nz%£i^V  A  Mr  D.  Domhal 
:!>;  nn:^  i  iicirry.  i=.i  sec;  sciiljer  liscevi  esOLtts  {iJ/rnks).  As 
lit  r.:-— es  Cx"  7rrr«cccs  .tr?  ncc  izvjriibCT  lefistefed  vhen  lands 
cr  t=ti:es  ch-in^-  ^^^^-^  «  ^  ^^  possible  to  asceitain  from 
:r.r  ?w--rl5:er  the  "unicr  of  Mcsilrui:  r;orn*u>cs^  and  the  amount 
cf  ztrtiLii  r.i:i  bv  ih-ezi.  Si>eakizc  roouilv.  the  Collector  is  of 
c.:.l:::cn  thit  ibout  <M:e-:ocnh  of  the  l&ndevi  propnetocs  of  the 
L':-:rlct  are  Muhiaiaiadins.  pijii^g  a  GoT^mment  lerenue  of 
^^5637.  The  most  imponast  and  wealibiest  Mosalmin  proprietor 
h  Khva'i  Abdul  Gam.  The  principal  absentee  landlord  of  the 
bi-itrict  is  Diwin  ILihi  Niwdz  of  Maimananh.  The  other  large 
proprietors  are  all  natives  and  resii!ents  of  the  District,  and  no  large 
projx>rt:on  of  land^is  owiiet!  by  absentee  landlords. 

Roads  and  Means  of  Comml-nication. — ^There  is  but  one  im. 
y,rAuX  road  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
lu  the  whole  District  It  extends  from  the  suspension  bridge  over 
\:.':  hoiii  Khii  to  Baidyd  Bazir  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Meghni,  a 
'i.  /ati'.':  of  sixteen  miles,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  main  route  which 
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connects  Dacca  and  Chittagong  vii  Diddkindf  and  Kuinilli.  It 
has  also  a  branch  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  landing-place 
at  Nirdinganj.  From  Dacca  to  Ndrdinganj  the  road  is  metalled,  but 
the  rest  of  its  course  is  only  an  ordinary  unmetalled  country  road. 
Along  this  road  there  are  two  ferries  to  cross  and  six  bridges 
of  sohd  brick-work,  all  very  old,  but  in  good  preservation.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  repairs  amounts  to 
about  ^190.  The  roads  in  the  District  under  local  management 
are  as  follow : — (i)  The  most  important  is  the  road  from  Dacca 
city,  which  runs  northward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bhdwdl 
jungles  to  a  point  on  the  Lakhmid  river  near  Tok,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles.  From  this  point  the  road  is  carried  on  to  the  Civil 
Station  of  Maimansinh.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is 
mostly  dry  and  elevated,  and  therefore  readily  passable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Collector  in  1872  reported  that  this  and  the 
foregoing  road  were  the  only  ones,  outside  the  town,  which  were 
fit  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  road  is  unmetalled,  but  is  said  to  be 
better  than  many  metalled  country  roads,  owing  to  the  soil  being  for 
the  most  part  hard  red  clay.  About  ^200  are  annually  spent  on 
its  ordinary  repairs,  besides  from  jQ^o  to  ;£^ioo  for  constructing 
masonry  bridges,  which  are  being  gradually  substituted  for  wooden 
ones.  The  Tungf  bridge  over  the  Bilu  Creek  on  this  river  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  solid  structure  of  masonry  and  stone-work, 
flanked  with  turrets  at  the  approaches  on  each  side,  and  distant 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  has  three  arches, 
the  centre  one  of  which  was  blown  up  by  Mr  Camac,  the  Magis- 
trate during  the  mutiny.  The  breach,  however,  has  been  repaired 
with  timber,  and  the  bridge  is  in  full  use.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  time  of  the  Muhammadans,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  its  erection.  (2)  A  road  from 
the  subdivisional  station  of  Munshiganj  to  Srinagar,  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  miles.  This  road  is  only  partially  bridged,  and  is  very 
expensive,  owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil.  Up  to  1871  it 
had  cost  not  less  than  ^300  a  year,  and  was  then  little  more  than 
a  footpath.  This  road  has  a  branch  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
leading  to  Jaunsdr,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Small 
Cause  Court  Judge  at  that  place,  and  costing  about  jQio  a 
year  in  repairs.  (3)  A  road  leading  from  the  Subdivisional  Head 
Quarters  of  M^nikganj  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Dhaleswari.     This  road  is  about  two  miles  long, 
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and  costs  only  a  trifling  sum  annually  for  repairs.  (4}  A  road 
from  Kerdniganj  opposite  Dacca  to  Kolitid,  seven  miles  on  the  way 
towards  Mdnikganj.  Hitherto  this  has  been  a  mere  unbridged  path, 
but  it  vdW  form  the  basis  of  an  intended  road  to  Godlanda  on  the 
Ganges,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  (5) 
The  Lonsinh  road  in  the  police  section  of  Mulfatganj.  This  is  a 
short  line  made  by  private  parties;  about  £10  sl  year  are  spent  in 
keeping  it  up.  (6)  Another  private  road  has  been  constructed  by 
Bdbu  Kill  Ndrdyan  ChaudhH,  a  rich  landholder  of  Bhiwdl,  from  the 
Maimansinh  road  about  eight  miles  north  of  Tungi,  to  Jaidebpur, 
his  place  of  residence.  I'his  road  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the 
above-named  gentlemen.  With  the  exception  of  the  line  from  Dacca 
to  Ndrdinganj,  none  of  these  roads  are  used  to  any  great  extent  for 
purposes  of  trafllic,  nor  have  any  large  markets  sprung  up  upon 
their  route.  The  Collector  believes  that  there  is  not  a  single  cart 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  District,  as  boats  are  the  only  means  of 
traffic,  and  new  markets  are  founded  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  not  upon  roads.  The  line  of  telegraph  from  Dacca  to  Chitta- 
gong  was  commenced  in  December  1858,  and  completed  about  the 
end  of  the  following  year.  There  is  no  railway  in  the  District,  and 
only  one  canal  on  which  toll  is  levied,  namely  the  Dolii  Khil, 
extending  from  the  town  of  Dacca  to  Trimohini  on  the  Bdlu  Creek,  en 
route  to  Demrd.  This  canal  was  opened  on  the  4th  May  1864,  and 
the  levy  of  toll  commenced  from  April  1867.  This  toll  is  levied  as 
long  as  the  canal  remains  open  for  boats  of  above  two  tons  burden ; 
that  is,  up  to  November,  when  the  toll  is  suspended  and  renewed 
the  following  April,  when  the  khdi  again  becomes  navigable.  The 
toll  levied  is  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  four  tons  burden  on  all 
boats  of  two  tons  burden  or  upwards.  The  canal  is  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  eastern  Districts; 
it  runs  through  low  marshy  country,  and  no  villages  of  any  impor- 
tance exist  on  its  banks. 

Mines. — There  are  no  mines  or  quarries  or  precious  stones  found 
in  the  District,  nor  is  any  gold-washing  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers.  The  only  mineral  yet  found  is  iron  ore,  which  occurs  in 
masses  and  nodules  in  the  red  soil  of  the  northern  tract,  and  lies 
on  the  surface.  Formerly  iron  was  smelted  from  the  soil,  but  the 
quantity  obtained  was  probably  not  large,  and  the  manufacture  would 
not  pay  now.  The  metal  was  also  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality.    The  locality  of  the  smelting  furnaces  is  indicated  by  the 
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heaps  of  slag  or  refuse  still  found  near  Jaidebpur  in  Bhiwil,  and 
now  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  city  roads. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  of  the  District  are 
cotton  weaving,  embroidery,  silver-work,  shell-work,  and  pottery. 

Weaving. — The  following  account  of  this  manufacture  is  extracted 
from  p.  29  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division;" 
the  present  Collector  of  the  District  reports  it  to  be  trustworthy  and 
correct : — "  Since  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing trade  in  Dacca  muslins,  the  manufactures  of  the  town  have  become 
comparatively  insignificant  The  muslin  trade  is  now  estimated  to 
be  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  former  days.  Dr 
Taylor  says  that  some  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  cloth  were  manu- 
factured in  the  District,  the  bulk  of  which  was  made  of  English  twist, 
country  thread  being  used  for  the  very  finest  muslins  only.  Those 
of  the  most  delicate  texture  were  known  by  the  names  of  db-rawdn 
or  *  running  water,'  and  shabnam  or  *  evening  dew,'  from  the  fact  of 
their  being,  when  wet,  almost  undistinguishable  from  these  liquids.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Jahdngir,  a  piece  of  db-rawan  muslin  could 
be  manufactured  fifteen  feet  by  three,  and  weighing  only  five  sikkds  or 
nine  hundred  grains,  the  price  of  which  was  £,/^o.  The  finest  that  can 
be  made  in  the  present  day  (1840),  of  the  above  dimensions,  weighs 
about  nine  sikkds,  or  one  thousand  six  hundred  grains,  and  is  sold 
for  ^10.  Since  Dr  Taylor  wrote,  the  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen 
off,  and  these  finer  kinds  are  not  now  made,  except  to  order."  The 
process  of  weaving  is  as  follows  : — "  The  weaver  erects  his  loom 
under  a  shed,  or  the  roof  of  his  own  house.  To  admit  light  the  hut 
is  open  on  all  sides;  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  floor  to  give  room  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  gear  and  the  weaver's  legs  as  he  sits  at  work;  and 
above  the  loom,  a  canopy  of  mats  is  erected  to  protect  the  web  from 
dust  and  rain  dropping  from  the  roof.  The  number  of  implements 
used  in  converting  the  raw  material  into  thread,  and  weaving  the 
latter  into  the  finest  muslin,  is  said  to  amount  to  126.  They  are  all 
made  of  small  pieces  of  bamboo  or  reed,  tied  together  with  twine  or 
thread ;  and  the  style  of  their  construction  is  so  rude,  that  every  weaver 
can  make  them  for  himself.  To  save  time,  however,  they  are  usually 
bought  ready-made  in  the  bdzir.  The  thread  is  dressed  with  starch 
made  of  parched  rice,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some 
time,  is  wound  off  upon  two  small  wheels,  which  are  held  by  the 
weaver  in  each  hand  as  he  forms  the  warp.  This  is  done  between 
four  bamboo  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.    A  comb  is  used  to 
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separate  the  threads  of  the  warp,  every  alternate  thread  of  which 
passes  through  a  corresponding  loop  of  a  thread  chain  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  gear  above  and  the  treadles  below.  There  are  two 
of  these  chains  of  thread  loops,  which  are  attached  one  to  each 
treadle,  by  means  of  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  alternately 
raised  and  depressed,  to  allow  the  shuttle  to  pass  between  them. 
This  latter  is  not  so  sharp  pointed  as  the  English  shuttle,  and  instead 
of  there  being  a  fixed  bobbin  inside,  the  thread  of  the  woof  is  wound 
upon  a  small  piece  of  reed  which  revolves  upon  an  iron  pin.  The 
most  favourable  time  for  weaving  fine  muslins  is  during  the  rains, 
when  the  moisture  of  the  air  prevents  the  thread  from  breaking.  In 
dry,  hot  weather,  while  weaving  the  finest  fabrics,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  shallow  vessels  of  water  beneath  the  web,  the  evaporation  from 
which  keeps  the  warp  moist.  The  weavers  are  mostly  Hindus." 
The  finest  species  of  muslins  are  made  without  any  pattern,  but 
spotted  muslins,  both  white  and  coloured,  are  extensively  made. 
The  patterns  are  embroidered  afterwards  by  hand,  and  some  of  the 
stars,  sprigs  of  flowers,  &c.,  are  very  pretty.  Coarse  cloth  is  woven 
all  over  the  District  by  Jogfs,  but  is  not  worthy  of  any  special  notice- 
The  following  is  chiefly  condensed  from  Taylor  and  Clay. 

Embroidery. — This  art  is  chiefly  practised  by  the  Musalmins, 
who  carry  it  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  who  display  a  dexter- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  needle  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Hindus  at  the 
spindle  and  loom.  The  trade  is  now  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  people,  and  the  work  is  mostly  done  to  order.  RifugdrSy  or 
darners,  are  persons  employed  to  repair  muslins  that  have  been  in- 
jured during  bleaching,  and  also  to  mark  and  form  the  headings  of 
cloths  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  An  expert  person  of  this  class 
can  remove  a  thread  the  whole  length  of  a  web  of  muslin,  and  replace 
it  with  one  of  a  similar  quality.  Although  the  demand  for  fine 
flowered  muslins  has  almost  died  away,  there  is  still  a  tolerably  brisk 
business  in  a  description  of  cloth  called  kasidd  or  cloths  flowered 
with  mngd  or  tasar  silk.  These  cloths,  principally  made  of 
English  twist,  have  the  pattern  of  the  flower  or  ornament  which  is 
intended  to  be  worked  stamped  upon  them  with  a  red  dye  by  a  class 
of  workmen  called  chipigdrs.  They  are  then  distributed  to  the 
embroiderers,  who  are  supplied  with  silk  for  the  purpose,  and  occa- 
sionally with  an  advance  of  money.  Such  kasidds  are  exported  by 
Arab  merchants  to  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  where  they  are  chiefly 
used  as  turbans.     In  Dr  Taylor's  time  about  twenty  thousand  pieces 
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of  this  cloth  were  annually  worked  in  Dacca.  The  patterns  used  in 
the  embroidery  of  tablecloths  are  generally  flower  scrolls,  and  are 
most  beautifully  worked.  With  regard  to  other  branches  of  embroi- 
dery, but  which  are  not  now  generally  practised,  the  following  is 
mentioned  in  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca  :" — "  The  flowering 
of  muslin  dresses  is  performed  by  a  set  of  embroiderers  called 
chdkandds^  and  the  embroidering  of  muslins,  scarfs,  and  shawls  with 
silk  by  workmen  called  zarddrs.  The  latter  description  of  work  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  was  (1840)  in  a  much  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  any  other  kind  of  Dacca  manufacture.  The  scarfs 
and  shawls  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  are  worked  to  order, 
chiefly  for  transmission  to  England.  In  1839  about  a  thousand  were 
manufactured.  The  principal  embroiderers  are  Musalmin  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  wives  of  dhobds  (washermen),  who  are 
glad  to  devote  what  spare  time  they  have  to  earning  a  little  money 
this  way."    This  industry  has  also  declined. 

Gold  and  Silver  Work. — The  Dacca  workmen  are  expert 
in  all  filagree-work,  and  also  make  bracelets,  neck  chains,  ear 
and  nose  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  exported  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  not  equal  either  to  the  similar 
manufacture  of  Cattack  or  B£nkur£  They  can  imitate  any  pattern, 
but  are  quite  unable  to  make  a  plain  polished  surface.  Gold  and 
silver  are  sold  by  the  told  (180  grains  troy).  There  is  no  fixed  charge 
for  workmanship,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article 
manufactured,  and  the  amount  of  work  bestowed  upon  it  For  plain 
work,  from  yjd.  to  9d.  per  told  is  the  usual  charge. 

Shell- Work. — The  following  account  of  this  branch  of  industry 
is  compiled  in  an  abbreviated  form  from  Mr  Clay's  account  in  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  " ; — ^The  manufacture 
of  shell  bracelets  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  city. 
About  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  shell-cutters,  who  all  reside 
in  one  bdzir,  form  a  very  industrious  and  hard-working  community. 
There  are  several  distinct  operations  in  the  making  of  these  bracelets. 
The  shells  are  first  prepared  for  the  saw  by  having  the  points 
knocked  off"  with  a  hammer ;  they  are  then  sawn  into  rings,  after- 
wards polished,  and  then  carved,  coloured,  or  left  plain,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  bracelets  are  made  of  several 
rings  beautifully  joined  together,  neatly  engraved  with  different  devices, 
and  brilliantly  coloured.  The  sawyer  sits  on  the  ground,  and  jams 
the  shell  on  which  he  is  working  between  his  foot  and  a  stump  of 
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wood  fixed  in  the  floor.  The  saw  used  is  shaped  like  an  arc 
of  a  circle ;  it  has  no  teeth,  bat  the  lower  tdg^  is  notched ;  the  edge 
being  oiled  to  make  it  cut  freely.  The  shells  from  which  these 
bracelets  are  made  are  univalves  ;  they  are  brought  up  to  Calcutta  by 
vessels  from  the  Maldives,  Ceylon,  and  the  Madras  coast,  where  they 
have  been  purchased  by  men  sent  from  Dacca.  About  ^5000  are 
annually  spent  by  Dacca  merchants  in  the  purchase  of  such  shells. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  of  univalves  from  which  the  bracelets 
are  made : — Tiikauri  sankhdy  a  valuable  shell  which  comes  ftt)m 
Ceylon,  and  costs  i6s.  a  hundred;  /J//,  another  shell  from  Ceylon, 
which  comes  from  Adam*s  Bridge,  a  line  of  sunken  reefs  between 
Ceylon  and  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  which  also 
sells  at  1 6s.  a  hundred  ;  dhalld  shells  sell  from  8s.  the  hundred  \jahd%i 
sank/id,  from  1 2s.  the  hundred;  ^c/r^cji^/ shells,  from  the  Madras  coast, 
sell  for  7s.  the  hundred.  Three  kinds  of  very  valuable  shells  from 
Bombay  arc  also  met  with,  the  surli^  dodnd  pdti^  and  did-bild.  The 
first  description  costs  30s.  the  hundred,  and  the  other  two  ^2,  los. 
the  hundred.  These  shells  are  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  city, 
and  at  all  the  great  annual  fairs,  and  form  a  favourite  ornament  of  the 
Hindu  women.  They  are  sold  by  the  pair ;  plain  white  rings  fetch- 
ing from  IS.  to  4s.,  6s.,  or  8s.,  while  carved  or  coloured  bracelets  sell 
for  as  much  as  ;£'i,  or  ;;^i,  4s.  the  pair. 

PoiTERV. — This  is  extensively  manufactured  all  over  the  District 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  pottery,  and  common  articles  are 
made  in  large  quantities.  The  old  patterns  are  still  adhered  to. 
The  wheel  is  now  universally  used  in  this  manufacture,  although 
this  was  not  the  custom  formerly.  The  other  principal  branches 
of  industry  in  the  city  and  District  are  boat-building,  the  manu&c- 
turc  of  mustard  and  other  oils,  soap,  paper,  &c.  Muslin  and  fine 
cotton  cloths  are  bleached  by  steeping  them  in  a  vessel  of  soap 
and  water,  after  which  they  are  wrung  out  and  spread  upon  a  smooth 
field.  When  dry  they  are  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  cautiously 
boiled.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boiler  for  one  night,  and 
next  day  they  are  beaten  upon  the  washerman's  board,  and  then 
spread  out  to  dry.  This  alternate  process  of  boiling  and  bleaching 
is  repeated  four  or  five  times ;  the  last  time  with  the  addition  of 
diluted  lime-juice. 

Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Classes. — The  condition  of 
the  gold  and  silver  smiths  and  shell-workers  is,  as  a  rule,  decidedly 
comfortable.   They  labour  in  their  own  houses  on  their  own  account, 
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and  generally  a  father  and  his  sons,  or  two  or  more  brothers,  work 
together  in  partnership.  Hired  labour  is  also  employed,  but  no  well- 
marked  distinction  between  labour  and  capital  has  taken  place  in 
either  of  these  trades.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  potters, 
although  they  are  not  generally  so  well-off  as  the  above-named 
classes.  It  is  totally  different,  however,  with  regard  to  a  large  part 
of  the  weaving  community  in  the  city.  Here  there  is  a  decided 
distinction  between  capital  and  labour.  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  are  now  no  weavers  who  work  in  their  own  houses  and  on 
their  own  account,  as  was  the  case  in  former  times,  yet  there  are  a 
very  great  number  who,  although  working  in  their  own  houses, 
manufacture  the  cloth  on  account  of  merchants  and  traders 
{mahdjans).  These  remarks  apply  even  more  forcibly  to  the 
embroidery  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of 
hired  labour,  and  by  a  system  of  advances.  The  custom  is  to  keep 
the  worker  continually  in  the  merchant's  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the 
work  being  done  cheaply.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the 
kasidd  trade,  in  which  advances  are  made  very  extensively.  Although 
there  is  no  manufacture  in  the  District  which  has  absolutely  died 
out,  the  muslin  and  cotton  cloth  trade  has  nearly  become  extinct,  as 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  value  of  cotton  goods  which  passed 
as  exports  through  the  Dacca  Custom-house  in  different  years  be- 
tween 181 7,  when  the  English  Commercial  Residency  was  abolished, 
and  1835,  will  show: — In  1817-18  they  amounted  to  ;£'i52,497  ;  in 
1825-26  they  had  fallen  to  ;£'62,9i8;  in  1829-30  to  ^50,488  ;  and 
in  1834-35  to  ;£^38,7i2.  Since  then  they  have  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.  A  class  of  people  called  nafar  or  ghuldm^  literally  bonds- 
men, are  common  in  the  District,  but  they  are  not  attached  to  any 
kind  of  manufacture,  and,  beyond  the  name,  are  now  perfectly  free. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  list  of  large  towns  and  seats  of  com- 
merce has  been  already  given,  but  the  following  is  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  various  articles  of  import  and  export.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  kasidds  and  embroidered  cloths  and  muslins,  sent 
to  Bassarah  and  Jedda,  from  whence  they  are  re-exported  to  Egypt 
and  Turkey ;  indigo,  safflower,  and  jute  to  Calcutta ;  otter-skins  to 
China ;  hides  to  Calcutta ;  betel-nuts  to  Rangpur,  Assam,  Ardkdn, 
and  Pegu  ;  cheese  and  preserved  fruits  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and 
to  Jedda  and  Bassarah ;  chilies  and  onions  to  Chittagong ;  and  soap, 
shell  bracelets,  and  copper  utensils  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  articles  received  in  exchange  consist  of  European  piece  goods 
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and  cotton  thread,  rice,  tobacco,  timber,  salt,  silk,  brass  aiH 
utensils,  &c.  The  towns  of  Dacca  and  NfLriinganj  ate  also 
for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  Districts ;  grain  and  oil 
are  imported  from  Silhet,  Maimansinh,  and  Tipperah,  chif 
Ninfingnnj,  for  transmission  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
lli^trici  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  the  towns, 
markets  held  on  fixed  days  at  the  villages.  A  large  annual  coi 
cial  fair  is  held  at  Munshiganj,  which  commences  at  the  full 
of  the  month  of  Kirtilc  (falling  within  October  or  November 
usually  lasts  about  three  weeks.  The  majority  of  dealer 
manufacturers  who  occupy  booths  come  from  the  city  and  E 
of  Dacca,  but  a  few  arrive  from  more  remote  parts,  such  as  clot 
brocade  mcrcliants  from  Amritsar,  dealers  from  Delhi,  Maghs 
Ardkiin  who  bring  catechu  and  other  commodities  for  salt 
Bamboos  are  brought  from  Silhet,  and  Sundri  wood  from  th« 
darbans.  Nearly  all  goods,  European  or  native,  which  are  in  g 
demand  may  be  procured  at  this  fair.  A  police  force  is  s 
specially  lold  off  to  keep  order.  Although  the  number  of  peopl 
attend  this  gathering  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  the  1 
estimate  puts  it  down  at  fifty  thousand.  Other  fairs  are  held  i 
District  at  Ndngalband,  Dhdmrdi,  and  Minikganj,  but  th< 
principally  for  religious  purposes,  and  although  a  little  trade  is  C 
on,  it  is  only  in  petty  articles  such  as  people  attending  a  fe 
likely  to  buy,  and  docs  not  affect  the  commerce  of  the  Distr 
any  appreciable  extent.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Musa 
and  Christians,  all  the  merchants  are  Hindus.  I'hose  that  bel< 
the  city,  export  their  goods  to  Calcutta ;  and  those  who  are  nati 
the  Upper  Provinces,  carry  on  a  traffic  with  that  part  of  the  c( 
by  means  of  the  Ganges,  The  cloth  merchants  repair  to  Calcu 
November  to  dispose  of  their  investments  to  the  masters  of 
ships.  A  good  deal  of  petty  trade  is  carried  on  by  small  joint 
companies,  consisting  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  whom  th< 
chandise  belongs,  and  also  of  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  1 
who  instead  of  wages  receive  a  certain  share  of  the  profit  1 
specularion.  Formerly,  in  its  palmy  days,  Dacca  was  a  Distt 
which  the  export  of  manufactured  articles,  consisting  chie 
muslins,  greatly  exceeded  the  imports  in  value,  particularly 
that  lime,  although  the  population  was  smaller,  the  land  under 
cultivation  was  quite  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  at  present,  anc 
sequently  food-grains  were  not  an  article  of  import.     Latteri 
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muslin  trade  has  declined  year  by  year,  and  the  District  has  grown 
poor ;  population  has  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  rice  had  to  be 
imported,  rendering  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  District  The  de- 
velopment, or  rather  the  introduction,  of  jute,  safflower,  and  oil-seeds 
as  articles  of  cultivation,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  two  former 
of  late  years,  has  again  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Collector  states  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
favour  of  the  District  The  bank  operations  during  the  jute  season 
show  this  most  decidedly,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  culti- 
vators proves  that  their  land  is  profitable.  The  change  practically 
amounts  to  this,  that  formerly  the  District  was  rich  from  a  trade 
which  required  an  outlet  such  as  the  Court  at  Delhi  afforded,  for  the 
fine  Dacca  muslin  is  practically  useless  for  any  European  purposes; 
while  at  the  present  day  the  District  is  making  its  fortune  by  jute 
and  other  crops  for  the  European  market 

Capital. — Accumulations  of  capital  are  hoarded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  not  so   much   as  formerly,  some  of  the  richer  class  of 
traders  {shdhds)  having  now  become  very  considerable  landholders. 
Among  several  of  the  cultivating  classes  accumulations  of  money  are 
employed  in  trade ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  either  hoarded  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  are  laid  out  in  jewellery,  which,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  pawned,  is  almost  as  good  as  cash.    The  rates 
of  interest  charged  for  loans  vary  greatly ;  but  the  following  may 
only  be  taken  as  a  carefully-ascertained  average.     In  small  transac- 
tions, when  the  borrower  pawns  some  article  such  as  ornaments 
or  household  vessels  equal  to  the  sum  lent,  the  nominal  rate  of 
interest  is  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  the  pound  per  mensem, 
or  75  per  cent   per  annum.     This  is  an   enormous  rate,  but  it 
is  still  current     The  Collector  states  that  he  has  not  met  with 
any  case  of  higher  interest  than  this ;  lower  rates  are  sometimes 
obtained,  but  that  mentioned  above  is  the  most  common  rate 
of   interest    charged.      Large  loan  transactions,  when   a  loan  is 
granted  upon  moveable  property,  are  not  very  common.     The  Col- 
lector mentions  a  case  in  which    interest   at  48  per   cent   was 
given  in  a  case  of  this  description,  but  states  that  the  ordinary  rate 
is  about  half  this  sum.     In  large  transactions,  where  a  mortgage  is 
given   on   houses  or  land,  the  rate   of  interest   varies  from  8    to 
24   per   cent,  the  average  rate  being  from  10  to  14  per  cent 
Petty    agricultural    advances    to    the    cultivators    upon    the    per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower  are  not  common  in  the  District 
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Neither  are  petty  advances  to  the  husbandmen,  the  amount  being 
secured  to  the  lender  by  a  lien  upon  the  crops,  usual ;  and  when 
such  cases  do  occur,  it  is  generally  when  a  man  has  urgent  need  of 
a  certain  sum,  and  sells  or  pawns  his  crop  for  this  sum  in  advance. 
Such  cases  are  a  sort  of  lottery  to  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  rate  of  interest  The  return  expected  from  money  invested 
in  landed  property  or  estates  is  the  lowest  of  all  rates  of  interest,  as 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  property.  It  varies  in 
different  parts  of  .the  District,  and  the  Collector  states  that  he  has 
known  cases,  particularly  in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  where  the 
return  could  not  possibly  exceed  3  per  cent  upon  the  purchase 
money.  Six  per  cent,  however,  on  the  whole,  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  return  from  such  property.  The  Bank  of  Bengal  have 
opened  out  a  branch  in  the  town  of  Dacca,  and  there  are  also 
several  large  native  banking-houses.  Loans  to  the  cultivators  are 
generally  made  by  some  one  in  the  borrower's  village,  usually  the 
village  merchant  or  larger  shopkeepers.  Sometimes,  too,  these 
advances  are  made  by  the  petty  shopkeepers  and  other  well-to-do 
people.  The  town  banking  establishments  are  established  chiefly 
for  trading  purposes. 

Imported  Capital. — ^The  largest  indigo  planter  and  European 
landholder  in  Dacca  is  Mr  J.  P.  Wise,  who  owns  nearly  all  the 
factories  of  the  District  except  those  in  the  extreme  north-west 
comer,  which  belong  to  the  Eastern  Bengal  Indigo  Company.  Most 
of  the  factories  now  held  by  Mr  Wise  originally  belonged  to  a  Dr 
Lamb,  but  the  present  owner  has  possessed  them  for  the  last  forty 
years.  No  statistics  that  could  be  given  with  regard  to  Mr  Wise's 
expenditure  would  indicate  the  real  cost  of  cultivation,  because  that 
gentlemen,  as  a  large  landholder,  can  always  get  his  labour  cheap ; 
and  he  also  lets  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigo  lands  at 
low  rents  in  order  to  ensure  the  cultivators  acting  with  him.  More- 
over, a  very  large  number  of  the  labourers  employed  by  him  are 
his  own  cultivators.  His  expenditure  on  indigo  cultivation  in  1870 
is  returned  at  ;^2 9,047.  Profits  from  indigo  vary  so  much  that 
some  years  the  return  is  enormous,  while  in  others  the  cost  of 
cultivation  is  scarcely  covered.  Very  little  imported  capital  is 
employed  in  the  District,  as  Mr  Wise's  was  made  here.  That 
employed  by  the  Eastern  Bengal  Indigo  Company  is  of  small 
amount.  No  trustworthy  figures  can  be  given  regarding  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  Dacca. 
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Institutions  and  Societies. — The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant native  institutions  in  the  District: — (i)  Kdchddii  Hitakarf 
Sabhi;  a  benevolent  society,  the  object  of  which  is  the  clear- 
ing of  jungle,  improving  of  roads,  distribution  of  alms,  &c.  (2) 
Bikrampur  Hitasidhinf;  a  similar  society,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  improvement  of  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division.  (3)  Subhakarf 
Sabhi ;  an  institution  established  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  and  of  females,  to  further  which  end  they  publish  a 
cheap  Bengali  paper  called  the  Subha  SddhinL  (4)  Antashpur  Stri 
Sikshd  Bidhdyinf  Sabhi ;  another  institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  female  education.  (5)  Brdhma  Samdj ;  described  on  a  previous 
page.  (6)  Hindu  Dharma  Rakshinf  Sabhd.  The  object  of  this  last- 
mentioned  society  is  the  preservation  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  reli- 
gion, especially  against  the  innovations  of  the  Brdhma  Samdj.  The 
Dacca  Institute  is  an  institution  similar  to  the  Calcutta  Social  Science 
Association,  and  consists  of  both  European  and  native  members. 
The  Christian  religious  institutions  consist  of  the  different  churches 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Arme- 
nians. An  account  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Dacca  will  be 
given  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Newspapers  and  Printing  Presses. — The  principal  English 
journal  is  the  Bengal  Ttmts^  lately  called  the  Dacca  NewSy  a 
weekly  periodical  with  an  estimated  circulation  of  about  250.  It 
represents  the  interests  of  the  great  landholders  and  indigo  and 
tea  planters.  The  Weekly  Times  is  a  literary  journal  conducted 
by  students,  and  contains  essays  written  by  them.  It  has  an 
estimated  circulation  of  about  100.  The  Dacca  Prakds  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  vernacular  papers.  It  represents  the  political 
views  of  the  educated  natives  generally,  and  is  ably  conducted.  It 
is  printed  in  Bengali,  and  has  an  estimated  circulation  of  about  300 
copies.  The  Hindu  Hitaishini  is  the  organ  of  the  Dharma  Rakshinf 
Sabhd,  and  as  such  is  of  course  very  orthodox  in  its  religious  views. 
Politically  it  has  the  same  views  as  the  Dacca  Prakds.  It  is  printed 
in  Bengali,  and  has  an  estimated  circulation  of  250  copies.  The 
Banga  Bandhu  is  the  organ  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
Br^hmas,  and  is  both  a  political  and  religious  paper.  In  politics 
it  holds  the  same  views  as  the  Dcuca  Prakds^  the  Hindu  Hitaishini^ 
and  other  vernacular  papers ;  but  in  matters  of  religion  it  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  last-named  paper.  It  is  printed  in 
Bengalii  and  has  an  average  circulation  of  about  300  copies.      The 
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seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  bulhul,  or  Indian 
nightingale,  is  found  in  abundance,  and  is  taught  to  fight  by  the 
natives  who  are  very  fond  of  the  sport  The  crested  coot,  the  spur- 
winged  plover,  snipe,  jack-snipe,  and  plover  are  common.  Among 
the  gallinaceous  birds  are  the  florican,  which  is  rare,  except  in  the 
Sdbhir  Fiscal  Division,  and  the  chakor^  or  ked  partridge,  which  is  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  District,  though  not  in  great  numbers; 
jungle-fowl  and  peacocks  are  tolerably  plentiful,  as  also  several  kinds 
of  quail.  The  common  blue  or  jungle  pigeon,  two  or  three  varieties 
of  the  green  pigeon,  and  doves,  are  common.  The  rdj-ghughUy  or 
imperial  dove,  is  sometimes  found,  but  rarely.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some bird,  the  back  and  wings  being  dark  emerald -green,  and  the 
neck,  breast,  and  lower  parts  red-brown.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are 
plentiful  on  the  river  chars  to  the  south,  with  many  varieties  of 
teal.  Several  species  of  gulls  are  found  on  all  the  large  rivers,  of 
which  the  scissor-bill,  or  Indian  skimmer,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
This  bird  especially  frequents  the  Meghnd  and  Ganges  rivers,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  water  with  its  beak  close  to  the 
surface  in  search  of  food.  The  small  cormorant,  called  pdni-kauri 
by  the  na'tives,  is  common  in  all  the  marshes  and  swamps,  and  the 
diver -bird  is  frequently  seen  perched  on  trees  overhanging  the 
water  on  the  watch  for  its  prey.  These  birds  swim  and  dive  with 
great  rapidity,  and  float  so  low  in  the  water  that  nothing  but  their 
long  necks  remain  visible. 

Fishes. — The  rivers  and  tanks  abound  with  fish.  The  ray  and 
common  shark  are  found  in  the  Meghnd  and  Ganges,  frequently  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  saw-fish  is  also  common 
in  the  large  rivers  during  the  spring  months.  The  shark  and  ray 
are  more  dreaded  by  fishermen  than  even  the  crocodile.  The  anwari, 
or  mullet,  is  found  in  shoals  along  the  shallow  margins  of  rivers  and 
chars,  and  is  caught  and  brought  to  market  in  the  cold  season. 
The  tapsi  mdchh,  or  mango-fish,  is  plentiful  in  April  and  May.  The 
hilsd  in  this  District  is  said  to  be  superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  chital,  rut,  mirgal,  and  kdtld 
are  all  common.  Two  kinds  of  fish,  the  kai  and  the  khalisd,  are  in 
the  habit  of  migrating  in  shoals  from  one  pond  to  another.  Their 
progress  is  effected  by  fixing  the  sharp  notched  edges  of  the 
operailum  in  the  ground,  and  propelling  the  body  by  a  sudden  jerk 
or  contraction  of  the  caudal  muscles.  A  number  of  them  are 
devoured  by  birds  while  thus  migrating.  Crabs,  crayfish,  and 
prawns  are  plentiful  in  the  District. 
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Reptiles,  Insects,  &c — Alligators  are  found  in  most  of  the  large 
rivers,  and  deaths  by  these  animals  are  not  unfrequent  The  gharidl^ 
or  fish-eating  crocodile,  often  attains  a  large  size.  Several  species  of 
turtles  are  found;  they;  are  speared  by  fishermen  and  brought  to 
market,  but  are  only  eaten  by  low-caste  Hindus.  Among  snakes, 
the  Cobra  {Naja)  is  not  very  common.  The  sanda,  ^^^A 
bhamani^  and  monitor  {gpsdp)  are  all  found  in  the  District^  but 
principally  in  the  northern  jungles.  The  Python  molurus  is  not  un- 
common in  the  jungles  near  the  town,  and  Dr  Taylor  mentions  one 
measuring  twenty  feet  The  Typhlops  is  usually  found  in  alluvial 
soil,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  earth-worm.  Among  other 
species  are  comprised  tree  and  water  snakes,  of  which  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  very  venomous.  The  frog,  toad,  and  tree-frog  are 
common.  Among  articulata  the  principal  are  the  scorpion  and 
centipede,  but  many  other  sorts  are  found,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Population. — Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  at  an  enume- 
ration of  the  population.  In  1 801,  the  population  of  Dacca  Jaldlpur, 
which  besides  the  present  District  comprised  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Farfdpur  and  Bdkarganj,  was  com- 
puted at  938,712  souls.  In  1824,  after  the  separation  of  Farfdpur 
and  Bdkarganj,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Dacca  at  512,385  ;  and  in  1851  it  was  officially  returned  at 
600,000.  At  the  time  of  the  Revenue  Survey  (between  1857  and 
1 861)  a  further  attempt  at  enumeration  was  made,  when  the  number 
of  houses  was  ascertained  to  be  209,889,  and  the  population 
estimated  at  904,615.  The  average  number  of  inmates  per  house 
was  reckoned  at  from  four  to  five  for  different  parts  of  the  District, 
the  latter  being  the  figure  generally  taken.  For  the  city  of  Dacca, 
however,  the  average  number  of  inmates  per  house  was  only  put  down 
at  three.  This  figure  was  much  too  low,  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  greater  number  of  inmates  in  the  large  town-houses  of  Dacca  than 
in  the  small  huts  of  the  rural  tracts.  The  statistics  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal  for  1868-69,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
estimated  the  number  of  houses  in  the  District  at  215,915,  and  the 
total  population  at  1,019,928. 

A  more  exact  Census  was  taken  by  authority  of  Government 
in  the  beginning  of  1872,  when  all  the  previous  estimates  were 
found  to  be  greatly  exceeded.  With  regard  to  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  the  enumerators  employed  in  taking  the  Census, 
the   Collector  of    the    District  reports  as  follows :—"  As  far  as 
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possible  schoolmasters  were  employed,  but  as  a  rule  the  work  was 
done  by  the  zdminddri  gumdshtds,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
recording  that  in  no  single  instance  had  I  to  put  the  law  in  force 
and  compel  the  appointment  of  enumerators.  No  indigenous  agency 
survives  in  any  form  in  this  District,  except  in  the  villages  to  which 
the  CAa//kiddri(R\xra\  Police)  Act  has  been  extended,  and  that  cannot 
be  called  an  institution  which  has  survived.  With  the  exception  of 
villages  where  schoolmasters  were  employed,  I  may  state  broadly 
that  the  work  was  done  by  the  landholders,  their  agents  or  servants. 
Necessarily  the  agency  differed.  Where  a  village  belonged  to  a 
single  zdmlmidr^  his  gumdshtd  was,  as  a  rule,  the  man  employed ; 
when  the  village  was  under  several  tdlukddrSy  one  of  them  or  his 
agent  was  employed.  In  some  cases,  again,  the  village  mdtabbar^ 
or  a  son  or  hanger-on  of  his,  did  the  work.  In  no  case,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  was  a  chaukiddr  appointed,  nor  are  the  chaukiddrs 
sufficiently  educated  for  such  a  duty.  The  landholders'  agents  are, 
as  a  rule,  men  who  have  received  a  fair  Bengali  education,  can  read 
and  write,  keep  Bengali  accounts,  and  survey  in  the  Bengali  fashion. 
They  are  generally  Kdyasths.  They  receive  a  small  salary  from 
their  master  and  get  tahuri  on  rents  collected."  The  total  number 
of  enumerators  employed  was  3088,  including  81  persons  specially 
entertained  and  paid  by  municipalities  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
town  population. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Census. 
On  this  subject  the  Magistrate  reports  as  follows :—"  The  house 
Census  was  taken  all  over  the  District  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th 
January  (1872),  and  with  wonderful  correctness.  The  books  were  in 
many  cases  delayed,  but  in  no  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  was 
the  Census  not  taken  at  the  proper  time.  I  have  ridden  over  a  great 
deal  of  the  district  since  then,  and  questioned  people  everywhere  in 
the  thdnds  of  Ldlbdgh,  Sibhdr,  Mdnikganj,  Nawdbganj,  Jafarganj, 
and  part  of  Harirdmpur,  and  I  find  that  the  people  universally  say 
they  were  numbered  correctly  and  simultaneously.  I  have  also 
made  inquiries  from  mukhtdrs  and  others  about  their  native  villages, 
and  they  have  assured  me  to  the  same  effect.  I  was  of  opinion, 
wlicn  the  order  came  out,  that  the  Census  Returns,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Orissa  Commissioner,  would  *  not  be  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on,'  and  repeatedly  expressed  this  opinion  to  my 
superiors  ;  but  I  have  entirely  changed  my  opinion,  and,  after  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  local  inquiries,  can  fairly  say  tliat  I  believe 
the  Returns  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  correct." 
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Thus  the  results  of  the  Census  disclose  a^total  population  in  Daca 
District  of  1,852,993  souls,  inhabiting  290,593  houses.  The  tabic 
given  on  p.  33  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  eacl 
police  circle  {tkdnd)  and  subdivision,  and  its  pressure  per  square  mile 
&c.  The  subdivisional  figures  will  be  reproduced  on  a  subsequen 
page,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  political  and  administrative  divi 
sions  of  the  District ;  the  foregoing  table  exhibits  them  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  area  given  by  the  Census  officer; 
does  not  agree  with  that  returned  by  the  Surveyor-General,  whid 
amounts  to  2902  square  miles.  The  Collector  states  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District,  in  the  revenue,  magisterial,  and  civi 
departments,  is  the  same ;  the  slight  discrepancy  of  five  miles  betweer 
the  Census  area  (2897)  and  the  Surveyor-Generars  scarcely  requires 
explanation. 

The  total  number  of  males  is  905,775,  and  of  females  947,218 
the  proportion  of  males  to  the  total  population  being  48  9  per  cent, 
and  the  density  of  the  population  throughout  the  District  640  pei 
square  mile.  Classified  according  to  age,  the  Census  returns  of  the 
population  are  as  follow: — Hindus,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
133,842,  females  114,219;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  248,643 
females  297,085  ;  total  Hindus,  793,789.  Muhammadans,  undei 
twelve  years,  males  220,710,  females  187,280;  above  twelve  years 
males  298,378,  females  343,763  ;  total  Muhammadans,  1,050,131, 
Buddhists,  under  twelve  years,  males  nil,  females  nil ;  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  3,  females  i ;  total,  4.  Christians,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  161 2,  females  1491 ;  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  2154,  females  2587;  total  Christians,  7844.  "Others,"  undei 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  169,  females  158;  above  twelve  years, 
males  264,  females  634;  total  of  "others,"  1225.  The  small  pra 
portion  of  girls  to  boys,  and  the  excessive  proportion  of  females 
above  twelve  years  of  age  to  males  of  the  same  class,  especiall> 
observable  in  the  Muhammadan  community,  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  natives  consider  girls  have  attained  womanhood  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  boys  reach  manhood.  The  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  the  total  population  of  all  ages  is  probably  correct,  viz., 
48*9  per  cent.  The  number  of  insanes  in  the  District  is  returned  at 
805,  or  '0434  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  idiots  are  returned 
at  214,  or  0115  percent  of  the  total  population  ;  deaf  and  dumb  at 
763,  or  •0412  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  blind  at  1685,  or 
•0909  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  lepers  at  852  or  -0460 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.     It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  fore- 
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going  classes  of  infirmities,  the  number  of  males  afflicted  is  every- 
where more  than  double  that  of  the  females. 

Population  according  to  Occupation. — The  following  para- 
graphs showing  the  occupations  of  the  people  are  condensed  from 
the  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  Census  Report  of  1872. 
The  figures  must  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  only,  and  the 
classification  is  in  many  respects  unavoidably  imperfect.  I  reproduce 
them,  however,  as  the  first  organised  effort  of  the  kind. 

Occupations  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  or  Municipal  or  other  local  authorities  :^-Military 
officers,  150;  Government  Police,  178;  Rural  Police,  3422; 
Covenanted  Government  servants,  2 ;  subordinate  judicial  officers, 
2;  subordinate  executive  officers,  i ;  Public  Works  officials,  25;  Post- 
office,  46  ;  telegraph  officers,  i  \  medical  officers,  4 ;  clerks,  1 7  ; 
Municipal  officers,  i;  others,  10;  total  of  Class  I.,  3859. 

Class  II. — Professional  persons,  including  professors  of  religion, 
education,  literature,  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  &c. : — Ministers 
and  Missionaries^  4;  Hindu  priests  or  purohitSy  71 10;  spiritual 
guides,  848;  astrologers  (dchdrjyas)^  271;  Muhammadan  priests 
(jnui/ds),  141 ;  superintendents  of  Musalmdn  religious  endowments 
(mah£'diis)y  11  ;  pilgrim  guides  {pandds),  130  ;  reciters  of  the  Sacred 
Law  {kathaks),  2  ;  khundkdrs^  55  ;  Professors  of  education,  i  ; 
schoolmasters,  922 ;  Muhammadan  clerks  and  interpreters,  i  ; 
Muhammadan  law-doctors  {niatilvis)^  4 ;  authors,  1 2 ;  newspaper 
editors,  4;  barristers,  3;  pleaders,  107  ;  law-agents  (muk/tidrs)^  99  ; 
revenue  agents,  i;  stamp  vendors,  37;  doctors,  139;  Hindu  medical 
practitioners  (kabirdjs\  1772  ;  vaccinators,  12  ;  cow-doctors 
f^obaidyas),  i ;  men-midwives,  174;  musicians,  3340;  singers,  340; 
dancers,  11;  actors,  6;  jugglers,  12;  painters,  181;  snake-charmers, 
78 ;  surveyors  {dmhis),  54 ;  civil  engineers,  i ;    total  of  Class  II., 

15,884. 

Class  III. — Persons  in  service,  or  engaged  in  performing  personal 
offices  : — Personal  servants,  5348  ;  cooks,  119  ;  assistant  cooks 
{masdichis),  91 ;  barbers,  4889 ;  washermen  {dhobds),  2719  ;  sweepers 
{mihtars),  337  ;  water-carriers  {bhistls)^  48  ;  gardeners,  390 ;  Hindu 
birth  and  marriage  registrars  {g/iataks),  135;  doorkeepers,  524;  un- 
specified, 27,321  ;  total  of  Class  III.,  41,839. 

Class  IV. — Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  with  animals: — 
Superior  landlords  (s^jw/Wrtrx)  1970 ;  subordinate  landlords  (taluk- 
ddrs\  9333  ;  large  lease-holders  {ijdrdddrs),  57  ;  holders  of  rent-free 
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{Idkksrij)  l22>d5.    57  ;  xtnsszssiz    "^sjsur-ZiZsizar^^    juBCrndd^ri.    77 ; 

41 ;  rent  cxxjcccc^  2566 ;  rTTii;??  .feccranzins  j^s:2^i£ris\  ^66  ; 
hoiders  of  luA  oq  2  zgsnsz  oc  ir.T:'':fcri  ssnrice  jkcai^  ^  5^  •  smmimdiri 
serrants,  394 :  fr;i'Tr;i'  rRf.iggs  jrlx<»r..  3;r :  villspe  bead-men, 
96 ;  djfadJrs^  S  ;  depctSes  <o^jJ:-/i  6 ;  ciriie  ocijjrs.  in:  «5eiiezs  in 
txiffa^ a»£S,  I  ;  deakis  ia  p^£JrT,  4  :  c>irbjro5.  ct5  ;  kciers,  i  ; 
elrphast  ciiTcrs.  7 :  gioocns*  64 :  p^ssc^irirs^  ^4  :  rz^iuess.  15  ;  total 
of  Class  III^  296^19. 

Class  V. — Pera^is  c2CT»i  in  cocEsacrce  ii>d  snoe.  xs  in  die  con- 
rerancc  K^  perscos  aud  £:ooc>*  or  kec^rcrs^  or  ieod-ii^  n^ooer  or  saJe 
of  goods  : — Carters,  5  ;  bolkxk  diirers.  lo :  pa'br.Vrnt  beiners.  >5i4  ; 
kkdiAsu.  27  ;  cm  OTzers.  44 ;  sjr/Jrs^  24 :  shipcnssters^  4 ;  q*aww*n^ 
II  :  boalmes.  22.970;  fsrmcrs  of  lerriss^  14:  dniers.  13;  boat 
owTieis,  Sc7  :  laLScars.  50 ;  koepers  oi  pizn  stores  {Jr-^ttdirsX  157  - 
mti^imen.  44:  bankers  and  merdLints  fJKitiii>i3CflL  1634;  pawn- 
bsokers  { fcddars),  20 ;  mocer  chircers^  12  ;  cislueis*  i ;  money 
les^ders,  6951 ;  merch^nzs,  1632  :  CMa:ai>!sk>n JLi:^a!s (Aiiiirf),  2116; 
pettj  dtalers  {S^rif\  3S7 :  cotton  dealers,  64 :  slK>pl:eepers«  20^109 ; 
dealers  ia  miscelkDeoas  goods.  S5 ;  bn^ers  {£mJs\  360 ;  writers 
ikardnis),  32  ;  shopmen,  5  ;  messengigs  {fixdJjs\  764 ;  veraacular 
miizfi^n  and  clerks  ImuAarrirs),  1199;  business  managers,  i  ;  total 
of  CIa»  v.,  6i,c66. 

Cla»  VL — Persons  emj^oved  in  mechanical  arts,  nunqfactnres, 
and  engineering  operations,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  manofiLctured 
Of  f/Ttrpared  for  consomptkm  : — (i)  Manufacturers — Ind^  manu- 
UifMiitn^  1 1  ;  tar  manofurtorers,  4  ;  jute  manufiacturers,  2.  (2)  Con- 
%tmciivt  Sill — Contractors,  i ;  brick-masons  {rJymi§/Hs\  145S;  stone- 
majOTis,  17;  brickmakers,  28;  lime-burners,  200;  sawyers,  273; 
carpenters,  2529 ;  thatchers,  981 ;  brick  dealers,  13  ;  well-diggers, 
206 ;  boat  builders,  142a  (3)  Miscellaneous  artisans — Blacksmiths, 
2507  ;  bnzicn,  i  ;  workers  in  bell-metal  and  copper  (hiMsJris\  489 ; 
wiredrawcrs,  3;  goldsmiths,  3260;  gold  m-ashers,  5  ;  watchmakers, 
15;  [inters,  3788;  glass  vendors,  125;  cabinetmakers,  1753;  makers 
of  idols,  143  ;  mat-makers,  636 ;  fan-makers,  2  ;  basket -makers,  214  ; 
rc'/^d'workcrs,  29;  toymakers,  3;  beadmakers,  57;  ^vokaA-mdkeis,  33; 
Ui:sk':r%  of  garlands,  38 ;  shell  car\ers,  817;  cane-workers,  81 ;  workers 
jfi  j/i'Ji  iwid),  954;  makers  of  looms,  8;  cotton  carders,  75;  cotton 
^,itiucr%f  84;  silk  weavers,  2  ;  cotton  weavers,  17,876  ;  jute  weavers, 
24  ;  hemp  weavers,  3;  dyers,  52;  tailors,  2244;  gold-lace  makers, 
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6;  shoemakers,  223  ;  cloth  vendors,  3305  ;  ornament  makers;  241 ; 
umbrella  makers,  10;  gunny-bag  makers,  1698;  net-makers,  19; 
cloth  printers,  5;  thread  sellers,  48;  embroiderers,  13 10;  printers, 
23  ;  bookbinders  {dafiris),  182  ;  booksellers,  i ;  paper  makers,  97. 
(4)  Dealers  in  vegetable  food — Oil  sellers,  2504;  grain  sellers,  4; 
rice  sellers,  207 ;  spice  sellers,  90 ;  grain  buskers,  35 ;  bakers,  6 ; 
grain  parchers,  56 ;  costerraongers,  65  ;  confectioners,  26 ;  sellers  of 
molasses  {gur)y  373 ;  sellers  of  honey,  44.  (5)  Dealers  in  animal 
food — Butchers,  124;  fishermen,  23,340;  milkmen,  6415;  butter 
sellers,  3.  (6)  Dealers  in  drinks — Brewers  and  distillers,  6 ;  spirit 
sellers,  91 ;  toddy  sellers,  1822.  (7)  Dealers  in  stimulants — Tobacco 
sellers,  14;  opium  sellers,  2'y  ganjd  sellers,  43 ; /i//  sellers,  2752. 
(8)  Dealers  in  perfumes,  drugs,  medicines,  &c. — Salt  sellers,  17; 
firework  sellers,  2 ;  tikd  sellers,  50.  (9)  Dealers  in  vegetable  and 
animal  substances — Firewood  sellers,  1060 ;  bamboo  sellers,  i  ; 
thatch  sellers,  6;  rope  sellers,  2  ;  hide  dealers,  2301 ;  total  of  Class 
VL,  91,162. 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise : — Pen- 
sioners, 76 ;  beggars  and  paupers,  5484 ;  labourers,  25,954 ;  unem- 
ployed, 7138;  male  children,  356,494;  total  of  Class  VII., 
395,1465  grand  total  of  males,  905,775. 

Employment  of  Females. — The  general  caution  which  I  have 
given  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  statistics  of  occupations  of  the 
people  applies  with  special  force  to  this  Section. 

Class  I. — Nil, 

Class  II. — Professional  females:  —  Priestesses,  371;  female 
spiritual  guides  {gurus),  117;  female  astrologers,  4 ;  school-mis- 
tresses, i;  midwives  {ddis)^  114;  Muhammadan  female  doctors 
{hakims),  6 ;  Hindu  female  doctors  (kahirdjs),  61 ;  musicians,  13  ; 
singers,  4;  dancers,  13;  painters,  32;  total,  736. 

Class  III. — Females  in  service,  or  performing  personal  offices : — 
Ayahs,  1734;  nurses,  2;  female  cooks,  37;  female  barbers,  36; 
washerwomen,  187;  female  sweepers,  12;  prostitutes,  1738;  total, 

3746. 

Class  IV. — Females  employed  in  agriculture  and  with  animals : — 
Female  landlords  {zaminddrs\  278;  female  permanent  lease-holders, 
{patnUdrs)y  3 ;  female  proprietors  of  rent-free  lands  (Idkhirdjddrs), 
80;  female  dependent  landlords  (/4/r/i^rt^iirx),  1299;  female  cultiva- 
tors, 5059;  dealers  in  goats,  2;  female  cowherds,  21 ;  total,  6742. 

Class    V. — Females   engaged   in  commerce  and   trade : — Boat- 
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cummisfiuin  Ji$ests»  ^4..  T^^tr  ifttic^*-^  crmrrsu  r;^ :  rocxL  j.pt^ 

of  ^uds  inamiratrunati  jt  prcpaoed  nor  aimumptimi : — Deskrs  m 

j^ ;  ixL&t-4]K&kiS5i.  54. .   jEuum  icilenw   r  :    pnaxoi  seflers  24 :  tof- 

^;j  t ;  ^mmysxiic  iCLksss  '.«i :  Tet-opiiaT^  5:1 :  v^i:lalne?lC  stfiler^  14 ; 
shutrmakcr:^  7 .  ±RaDd  jcilcx^  t :  ciodt  Tcmiar^  05 :  nee  Jffiln^ 

porcher^  cr^ .  crsm  liusiEusrs^  ^i.:c .  isixwomtax.  1047:  milk  adLersy 
Qc^ :  spint  :sciler!?fc  ^:  ^tot  «sI«sSk  ^c  .  ^amii  sgsl'O^  6 ;  sefiets  of 

Cl.W5^  VIL — SCisct^iLmeutis  iso&ue^  aut  oasRd  at&crwtse: — 

l^tHNtcu.  lH^t:<icx  or  ms  F^*Pt^ — T!te  KunaniiTBufei«  form 
ll^  uuN»i:i<y  c£  t^t^^  pccuiaczott  sjt  C^mxa.  Disodcsl  TieT  BBmbcr 
i.o5sM^tu  oc  5<>7  ^H^  omw  ct  aitt  xnaL  pcpinooca:  tae  Hindus 
)iimsHJiu(  tN>  ^^*^i.r^  or  4^^  ?<t  c«c  rtte  Bk&iii&ists  ne  only 
WUimcvl  4t  4  tNrvHt^^Kmc  ^  whiM  Ductcc  Tbe  ymanfrng  '4  per 
\TUt  U  uuv(c  u^>  v>t'  Otn^stuka:^  wos^  ir  rcciniM  at  7^44.  sod  of 

aIUic^  r«ct?k  CA$(«k  ^\..  wtca  u«  wsp«jv-tt^  aoziBoecs  of  etca : — 
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Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


B.  —  Natives  of  India  and  Briiish 
Burmah, 

I. — Aboriginal  Tribes, 
Bhar, 
Bhumij,  . 


Garo, 
Nat, 
Santal,  . 
Tipperah, 
Uraon, 


Total, 


2. — Senii-Hinduised  Aborigines, 


Bagdf,    . 

Bdhelia, 

Bauri,     . 

Bediyd, 

Bind, 

Buna,     . 

Chain,    . 

Chamar  and  Much{ 

Chandil, 

Dom, 

Dosadh, 

Han, 

Kaord,  . 

Koch,     . 

Kajbansi, 

Mai,        . 

Mandai, 

Mihtar,  . 

Bhuimaii, 

Pan, 

Pasf,       . 

Shikari, 


55 
II 

13 

844 

I 

38 

2 
964 


1,505 
I 

9 

153 
S40 

I 

24,063 

191,162 

641 

49 

1,954 
284 

10,928 

4,363 
4,663 

309 
2,316 

7,267 

52 

19 

27 

250,620 


Total, 

3. — Hindus. 

(i.) — Superior  Castes. 
Brihman,       ....      51,632 
Rdjput,  ....        1,665 

Ghatwil,        ....  II 


Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


(ii.)— Intermediate  Castes. 

Kayasth,         ....    102,084 
Baidya, 8,420 


Total,     .    110,504 


(iii.) — Trading  Castes. 


Kshattriya,    . 
Bamawdr, 
Bania,    . 
Gandliabanik, 
Subarnabanik, 


Total, 


62^ 

64 

431 
6,634 

4,696 
12,446 


(iv.) — Pastoral  Castes. 
Goala, 22,788 


(v.) — Castes  engaged  in  preparing 
Cooked  Food. 

Kundu,  ....  805 

Ganrar,  ....  806 

Halwai,  ....  1,591 

Madak,  .         .                 .  521 


Total, 


53,308 


Total,    . 

3.723 

(vi.)— Agricultural  Castes. 

Kaibartta, 

•     32,317 

Sadgop, 

1,085 

Agurf,    . 

313 

Chasd  Dhopd, 

2,409 

Dalui,    . 

741 

Kheyatilam, 

599 

Pardsar  Dds, 

17s 

Bdrui,    . 

15,931 

Tdmli,    . 

200 

Mdli,     . 

2,757 

Koeri,    . 

838 

Kurmf, 

508 

Tot 

al,    , 

57,873 
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Name  of  Race  ok  Casti. 


Naxk  or  Race  oe  Caste. 


(viL) — Castes  engaged  chieflt  ds 

Peesonal  Seetice.  j 

Dhoba,         ....       9,615   I 
Hajjjam  and  Napit,  •     iS»ao8 

Behari,         ....       1,226   : 
KiMr,  ....       1,45^   i 


Czn.) — BoATCTC  axd  Fishucg  Castes. 

J*Ka. 32,269 

938 


Total,    .    yK^S 


(viii.) — Artisan  Castes^ 


Kimir  (blacksmith), 
Kdnsi^H  (bnuier), 
Soiiur  (goldsmith), 
Sutradhar  (carpentcr>> 
Kum^r  (|H>tterV,     . 
liheri  (lac- worker), 
KachAru  (^[lass-maker), 
SAnkhilil  (•hell-cutter), 
Surl  (diMtillcr),      . 
Trll  (oilman), 
Kalu  (ditto), 


12,072 

4^ 
292 

15-907 

14.S35 

2 

305 
63.5" 


Total,    .  121,952 


(ix.)— Weaver  Castes. 
Tknii, 8,906 


llanikf, 
KhatU, 

Kap&H, 


65 

»3o 
16,410 

17.017 


Total,    .     42,528 


(x.)— Labouring  Castes. 

Heldiir 172 

Chun/irl,         ....  605 

Mati&l,            ....  79 

i'atiiil, 1,241 


Totjl, 


2,097 


(xl)    Castks  occupied  in  Selling 

hisii  AND  Vegetables. 

None. 


Jhal. 

Piniiy 

Pod, 

Patnr, 

Msrijan, 

Tior, 
Mali,    . 
Manjhi, 


4,69s 
lOI 

439 
21 

141 

7.988 

5,567 
870 


Total,    .     53,029 


(xiii.) — Dancee,  Musician,  Beggae, 
AND  Vagabond  Castes. 


Baiti,      . 

Kin, 

Nagarchi, 


779 
83 
24 


Total,    *. 


886 


(xiT.)~PEESONS  ENUMERATED  BY 

Nationality  only. 


Hindostinf,    . 

Panjibi, 

Assamese, 


ToUl,     . 


189 

60 

I 

250 


(xv.)— Persons  of  unknown  oe 
UNSPECIFIED  Castes,    .     19,568 


Grand  Total  of  Hindus,   531,437 


4. — Perstms  of  Hindu  origin  not 
recognising  CasU. 

Vaishnav,       ....     11,886 
Mahant,  ....  104 

Native  Christians,  .        .        I,90I 


Total,     .      13,891 
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Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


5.  — Muhammadans, 


JttlaM  or  Jola 

Maghul, 

Path4n, 

Sayyid,  . 

Shaikh, 

Unspecified, 


.      10,464 

17 

1,134 

445 

.      13.247 
1,024,824 


Total,      1,050,131 


Name  of  Race  or  Caste. 


6. — Burmese. 


Maghs, 


Total  Natives  of  India,  1,847,050 


Total  of  Asiatics,    .        1,847,171 


Grand  Total,    . 


1,852,993 


The  foregoing  table  agrees  in  totals  with  that  originally  given  in 
the  Census  Report,  but  differs  slightly  from  it  in  minor  details  of 
classification.  Thus,  some  native  Christians  were  erroneously  in- 
cluded among  non -Asiatics  in  the  Census  Report.  The  totals  of 
Eurasians  and  Armenians  were  also  slightly  incorrect,  but  the  general 
total  of  Christians  is  returned  at  the  same  figure,  7844,  both  in  the 
general  Census  Report  and  the  District  Census  Compilation  sub- 
sequently prepared.  Throughout  this  District  Account,  I  have 
taken  the  figures  as  given  in  the  later  Compilation. 

Hill  Tribes  and  Semi-Aboriginal  Low  Castes. — The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  hill  tribes  and  semi-aboriginal  low  castes 
found  in  Dacca  District.  Their  numbers  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  are:  Aborigines,  964;  Semi-Hinduised  Aborigines,  250,620. 

(i.)  MANiPURfs. — Two  classes  of  these  people  are  met  with  in 
the  District.  The  Collector,  in  187 1,  reported  that  the  first  class 
consisted  of  eleven  political  refugees,  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  frontier  by  order  of  Government  to  prevent  their  foment- 
ing disturbances  and  making  raids  on  Manipur.  These  people 
have  a  settlement  at  Tezgion,  a  short  distance  north  of  Dacca 
city.  They  are  all  supported  by  Government;  five  of  them,  in 
1871,  receiving  pensions  varying  from  ;^i,  4s.  to  ;^9  per  month, 
while  the  remainder  received  a  subsistence  allowance  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  day  for  men,  fourpence  halfpenny  for  women, 
and  threepence  for  children.  Some  of  them  cultivate  a  little 
land,  but  the  majority,  being  men  of  good  family,  do  nothing. 
The  other  division  of  Manipuris  are  voluntary  settlers,  and  in  187 1 
numbered  about  twenty-five  souls.  They  came  to  the  District  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  owing  to  disturbances  in  their  own  country,  and 
gain  their  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  cloth-weaving.     They  do 
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not  amalgamate  or  intemLurv  '■-::>.  tr.e  people  of  the  District,  but 
get  their  wives  from  their  cwr:  ccc-rrk".  Some  of  them  are  well-to- 
do,  ami  they  have  all  se::!e.:  d?im  i:.:o  peaccnil  occupations.  Both 
classes  of  Manipuris  are  Hir.djN.  ar.c  are  srilxii^nded  into  Brihmans, 
Kshattriyas,  and  Siidras,  in  the  sanie  manner  as  Hindus  of  other 
ixirts  of  India.  Xo  separate  mer.rior.  of  ihese  Dacca  Manipuris  is 
made  in  the  Census  Siatistics. 

(2.)  TiPrERAHS. — About  a  hundrei  of  these  men  were  imported 
from  the  semi-indej^endent  Stare  of  Hill  Tipperah  about  five  years 
ago  by  a  wealthy  landholder  of  Dacca,  Rai  Kali  Nardyan  Rii 
Chaudhri,  IJahaviur,  of  Jaidebpur,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
jungle  estates  in  the  Fiscal  Di\"ision  of  BhiwdL  They  cut  down 
and  sell  the  timlx^r.  and  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  rent  free 
for  a  time,  aAer  which  they  move  to  new  land.  The  number  at 
present  in  the  District,  according  to  the  Census  Report  of  1872, 
is  38. 

(3.)  Thk  Kochs  are  a  considerable  tribe  who  also  live  in  the 
Bhilwdl  jungles,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  charcoal- 
burning.  In  religion  they  are  said  to  be  nominally  Hindus, 
but  they  have  no  caste  system,  and  never  amalgamate  with  the 
people  of  the  District.  The  Collector  states  that  they  originally 
came  to  Dacca  about  five  or  six  generations  ago.  But  beyond  a 
tradition  of  a  king  named  Dugu,  whose  territory  was  in  the  Darang 
Hills,  in  Assam,  and  a  tradition  that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate 
from  their  own  country  by  famine,  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of 
their  history.  The  tribe  is  a  numerous  one,  but  its  members  are 
so  scattered  throughout  the  jungle,  that  the  Collector  reports  it 
impossible  to  state  their  numbers.  The  Census  of  1872  returned 
them  at  10,928.  They  live  together  in  families,  and  do  not  carry 
on  their  agricultural  operations  in  common,  or  upon  the  tribal 
system. 

(4.)  The  Bansis  or  Rajbansis  came  originally  from  Kuch 
Behar  six  or  seven  generations  ago,  but  can  give  no  reason  for 
their  immigration.  The  Collector  states  that  this  tribe  is  evidently 
a  hill  people,  but  they  have  now  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  own 
country,  and  cannot  even  state  where  it  was.  The  Collector 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  or  records  of  their  immigration, 
but  they  must  have  come  to  the  District  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Rijbansis  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation,  and  never  amalgamate   with    them,   although   admitted  as 
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a  caste  of  the  general  Hindu  community.  They  are  permanent 
settlers,  and  follow  the  same  occupations  as  the  Kochs,  of  which 
tribe,  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot.  The  upper  classes 
of  aboriginal  Kochs,  when  they  embrace  Hinduism,  become  Rdj- 
bansfs.  A  full  description  of  these  people  will  be  given  in  my 
"  Statistical  Account  of  Kuch  Behar,"  the  original  home  of  the  race. 
1  he  number  of  Rijbansis  in  Dacca,  according  to  the  Census  Return, 
is  4363. 

(5.)  The  Bunas  are  hill  men  from  the  Santdl  Districts,  and  live  in 
clusters  around  the  indigo  factories.  There  is  also  a  settlement  of 
them  in  Bhdwdl.  They  profess  Hinduism,  but  are  not  recognised  by 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  Hindu  community.  They  principally 
employ  themselves  in  cultivation,  and  as  labourers  on  the  indigo 
factories.     Their  number  in  1872  was  returned  at  840. 

The  foregoing  five  classes  were  originally  hill  tribes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tipperahs,  who  were  imported,  and  the  political 
prisoners  among  the  Manipuris,  all  came  of  their  own  accord,  and 
are  permanent  settlers.  There  is  now  no  voluntary  immigration  by 
aboriginal  races  into  the  District,  the  last  comers,  the  Tipperahs, 
having  been  imported  for  a  specific  purpose. 

(6.)  The  BediyXs,  a  wandering,  gypsy-like  tribe,  number  about 
1000  in  the  District  The  Census  Report,  according  to  its  classi- 
fication, however,  only  returns  nine  individuals  of  this  class  in  Dacca. 
The  Bediyds  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  at  Mun- 
shfganj  during  the  Kirtik  Bdruni  festival,  held  in  October.  They 
are  now  said  to  be  rapidly  becoming  Musalmdns,  in  name  at 
least.  The  present  (1871)  Collector  of  the  District  states  that  when 
he  first  knew  these  people,  a  Bediyd,  upon  being  asked  to  what 
religion  he  belonged,  generally  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
Hindu  or  a  Musalmin,  but  now  they  almost  invariably  profess  them- 
selves to  be  followers  of  the  Prophet,  although  they  do  not  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  generally  live  in  boats 
on  the  rivers.  Although  they  have  always  had  the  reputation  of 
being  expert  thieves — and  indeed  a  hereditary  robber  caste — in  other 
Districts,  the  Collector  states  that  they  are  not  a  predatory  tribe  in 
Dacca.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  says  that  he  cannot  remember  a 
single  case  of  a  Bediyi  being  convicted  of  theft  in  Dacca,  and  that 
the  number  of  thefts  and  petty  robberies  about  Munshiganj  does  not 
increase  while  they  are  there.  As  a  rule,  they  are  able  to  live  com- 
fortably on  their  earnings,  and  although  few  would  hesitate  to  commit 
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a  petty  theft,  the  Collector  does  not  think  them  to  be  worse  than 
their  neighbours.  When  they  do  come  into  our  Courts,  which  is 
not  often,  it  is  generally  on  account  of  some  dispute  about  a  woman. 
The  following  account  of  their  occupation  is  extracted  from  page  7 
of  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  :  " — "  The 
Bediyds  are  excellent  divers,  and  in  the  cold  season  fish  for  fresh- 
water mussels,  in  the  shells  of  which  they  occasionally  find  small 
pearls.  Of  these  they  make  ornaments  for  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
sell  the  shells,  which  are  applied  by  the  natives  to  a  variety  of  domestic 
purposes.  They  sell  necklaces  of  tiger's  claws,  beads,  and  other 
trinkets ;  medicines  and  spices,  and  also  manufacture  the  handsy  or 
bamboo  combs  used  by  the  weavers  to  separate  the  threads  of  their 
webs.  They  practise  cupping — using  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  kankild 
fish  to  puncture  the  skin,  and  the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn,  with  which 
they  draw  off  the  blood  by  suction.  The  Bediyds  are  expert  hunters 
and  fowlers,  and  snare  or  shoot  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers. 
They  amuse  the  villagers  with  tricks  of  jugglery,  bear  and  monkey 
dancing,  and  when  all  else  fails,  generally  betake  themselves  to 
stealing.  Like  the  gypsies  in  other  countries,  they  are  partial  to 
poultry,  and  their  boats  are  generally  well  supplied  with  live  stock. 
They  eat  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ganjd  and  spirituous  liquors.  To  this  caste  belong  the  bdgh-mdrids 
or  tiger-killers,  and  the  bhindus^  who  search  for  grain  in  the  burrows 
of  rats." 

Immigration  of  European  Nations. — The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  people  who  visited  this  part  of  India.  In  151 7  John 
de  Silveyra  arrived  with  four  vessels  from  the  Maldives,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  factory  at  Bengala  (or  Dacca  ?).  Failing  in  this, 
he  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Chittagong,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
chiefly  by  piracy  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Meghnd,  and  by  assisting  the 
native  princes  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  A  fuller  account  of 
the  earlier  Portuguese,  and  their  mode  of  livelihood,  will  be  found 
in  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Nodkhdlf  District."  In  1621  a  body 
of  Portuguese  mercenaries  accompanied  Nawdb  Ibrahim  Khdn  as 
gunners  of  his  fleet,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  Emperor  Shdh  Jahdn 
to  Rdjmahal ;  and  about  1663  a  considerable  number  of  them  deserted 
from  the  service  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ardkdn  at  the  time  he  was  attacked  by 
Shaistd  Khdn,  and  received  from  that  general  a  grant  of  land  in  Dacca, 
where  they  settled.  The  present  Portuguese,  or  Firinghis,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  the  descendants  of  these  men  who  are  said  to  have 
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been  settled  at  Firinghi  Bdzir,  near  Munshfganj.  The  Collector  of  the 
District,  however,  doubts  whether  this  was  not  merely  one  of  several 
settlements.  At  the  present  day  they  are  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  District,  but  chiefly  in  Rdipurd  and  Riipganj,  to  the  north  of 
Dacca  city.  They  have  churches  at  Ndgarl,  Bindurd,  and  Hasan- 
dbdd.  From  constant  intermarriages  with  women  of  the  country  they 
have  now  become  similar  in  appearance  to  the  natives  (but  as  a  rule 
have  larger  cheek-bones  and  more  marked  features),  and  have  en- 
tirely adopted  native  habits.  The  Firinghis,  however,  of  the  present 
day  never  intermarry  with  any  but  Christians.  There  are  two 
churches  at  Nawdbganj ;  one  belonging  to  the  original  Goa  Mission, 
and  the  other  directly  under  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Collector 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  this  second  mission  that  the 
Christian  population  of  Dacca  has  not  fallen  so  low  as  their  brethren 
in  Chittagong,  the  missionaries  being  men  of  very  superior  education 
to  the  Goa  priests.  The  whole  of  the  Christians  to  the  north  of 
Dacca,  and  about  half  of  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District, 
belong  to  the  Goa  Church,  and  these  men  have  an  advantage  over 
the  others,  as  they  are  employed  as  husbandmen  by  their  own  priests. 
They  are  generally  well-to-do  cultivators,  but  they  also  supply  a  great 
many  domestics  to  Calcutta,  .chiefly  ayahs  or  nurses,  and  cooks. 
They  have  retained  the  Portuguese  names  to  a  greater  extent  than 
their  Chittagong  brethren,  and  such  names  as  Domingo  Costa  (the 
prefix  of  Da  to  the  surname  being  invariably  omitted),  Manuel  de 
Cruz,  or  Lewis  Gomez,  are  common.  In  ordinary  language,  how- 
ever, Domingo  becomes  **  Dengu,"  and  Manuel  "  Munnoo."  In  fact, 
the  baptismal  name  is  one  only  resumed  on  great  occasions,  except 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  families,  and  even  among  them  there  is  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  their  names.  A  Firinghi  landholder  (Jdiiikddr) 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  whose  name  is  Harry  Fraser,  invariably 
writes  and  pronounces  it  as  "  Hari  Praser." 

The  English  appear  to  have  settled  in  Dacca  about  1660. 
Tavemier  alludes  to  the  English  Factory,  and  mentions  the  name 
of  its  chief  in  1666,  about  which  time  Indian  muslins  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  following  is  condensed  from  Mr  Taylor's 
"Topography  of  Dacca,"  1840: — In  1678  the  Company's  agents 
presented  Sultin  Muhammad  Azim  with  an  offering  of  upwards  of 
;^2ooo,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  his  order  for  a  free 
trade  without  payment  of  duties.  In  1686  the  Factory  was  confis- 
cated by  Shaisti  Khdn,  and  three  years  later  the  whole  of  the  property 
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v'  the  C^mp-'iny  in  BenG:al  was  ^-zed  br  arder  of  the  Empexxir 
Aunru^eb.  .iivl  :he  Enijlish  in  D!ic*::a  were  placed  in  ircns.  Pnor 
:.>  :  -rv>.  however,  the  number  of  0:impany- 3  servantH  itrached  tn  tfie 
:>ir.-a  r.irtr.r.-  "iwi  not  exree^-i  nve  in  number.  In  1778  mere  were 
::^,rv^<<«'.v''  F.r.u^:i<h  r?^iiient>  in  the  District,  and  in  li-.i  aartv-aevea^ 
:•)  .-i^'-  i-e  .\f^^.str.r.e  re:x,rted  the  number  of  European^  E-at 
'.  ^'ui:^  in^i  .\ri;er :an  re^uient.^  official  and  non-otficiaJ,  at  sixtr- 
nn.v  Viu  :^:s  niu'^r  :\*vi  r^^n  oniy  rbrrhedty.  la  C.S72  the  miinber 
V*  /.t»vre.uT>;  in»:  /^.<t  rr.«v!ans  :n  die  D'^itrict  was  returned  m  the 

V  r:   I  ;m-:\   .\-  '/-ammn;r.*  ar>;  -^.ecreaainj  rapixCy  both  in  wealth 
:n.'    iiMinvrs.      >.c  vte  "me  v.ey  rl^-med  a  large  and  fioarishmg  part 
•/   iTt*   ♦.•rai.ii-.-n.   ;iir    n    :*::  -'.ey  were  redoceii  to  less  than  one 
ijijtv'it-.'.   n   imiiucr   u'  vrroi  ^i^t  were  laiKJed  proprietois,  two  were 
iii"i  M.;tns.    iur    v-r;  >iir^ki;f7er?.  arxf  tl^c  rest  followed  various 
•.\-rr\;t»iiis.     V*:c*  C-*r:.sns  '^*  7*;2  i:tk:i»ei:J  a  total  Annenian  popu- 
ur.iii  It     K'  T'sm--  'c  :i:      T:jt  Arr&cr.ian  cororounit}'  are  under- 
;.•!»;;  X  .';?x:::.-  jl:  :ri:vir.%  i.vir.'^vr-rg  !o  a  great  extent  their  old 
,  .if.^ifrvA. -^if    rj.*r>tr>.  ir.rl   i.0!>7>Lr;g   Esropean    habits    and  cus- 
r/v.v      TV.c  CV.:-^:^?  .r.   1^71  Slatted  that  so  far  the  change  had 
r^'^A  ^x-vrr.  /or  :>.e  y^::eT,  i/:;:  a^j'njitied  that  its  full  results  have  yet  to 

<;?ii IKS.— There  are  very  few  Greeks  in  Dacca  now,  although 

fhcv  or.<  c  foin>cd  an  imporunt  body.     According  to  the  Census  of 

iS-5  the  Kuro|>can  (irecks  number  only  fourteen  in  the  District 

Thcx  .ire  now  too  few  to  keep  up  a  church  for  themselves,  and  have 

ilosoil  it    (or  •'^ome   years.      One   family,  the   Paniotys,    are   con- 

sulci  able  lantied  proprietors,  but  their  estates  are  chiefly  situated  in 

IUka!>:ani  nistricl.     The  Greeks,  like  the  Armenians,  are  declining 

in  wealth  ,ind  numbers.  ...         ,     ^.     . 

I- MUJKATioN.— There  is  no  emigration  from  the  Distnct  properly 
so  rallod.  Ma")'  Hindus,  however,  resort  to  Benares,  Brinddban,  or 
scmio  lUhcr  sacred  shrine,  to  die  there  ;  and  some  Musalmins  go  on 
jMlgrimngc..  but  not  in  great  numbei^ 

_'j'|,c  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  castes  m  the  Dis- 

Hnpilcd  chiefly  from  Dr  Taylor's  "  'J  opography  of  Dacca,"  the 

rv  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  with  a  few  alterations 

Cc;llcctor,  rendered  necessary  by  recent  changes  among  the 

I    j^gyc  ako  added   several  castes  given  in   the   Census 

but  which  arc  not  mentioned  by  the  Collector,  or  in  either 
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of  the  two  works   just  quoted ;  along  with  whatever  information 
could  be  collected  as  to  the  occupations,  manners,  and  customs  of 
each  caste ;  and  have  arranged  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order 
in  which  they  rank  in  local  public  estimation.    The  numbers  of  each 
caste  are  taken  from  the  Census  Report  of  1872.     (i)  Brdhmans, 
the  caste  highest  in  the  social  scale ;  the  old  priesthood  of  the  Hindu 
system,  and  now  largely  employed  as  ministerial  officers,  clerks,  &c., 
in  our  Courts.   A  separate  description  of  Brdhmanism  in  its  different 
subdivisions  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent  page.     Number  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census  Report,  51,632.      (2)  Baidya;  this  caste 
ranks  next  to  the  Brdhmans.     They  are  chiefly  employed  as  physi- 
cians, ministerial  officers,  and  landed  proprietors,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  upper  middle  class  of  the  District.     They  are  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Siidra  caste,  but  claim  for  themselves  a  higher 
descent     The  investiture  of  the  sacred  cord  was  purchased  for  this 
caste  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Rdjd  Rdj-Ballabh  of  Rdjnagar, 
Prime  Minister,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Dacca  under  the  Muham- 
madan  Government.      The   thread,  however,  differs  from  the  true 
Brdhmanical  cord,  in  consisting  of  only  two  instead  of  three  strings. 
The  Census  Report  of  1872  gives  the  number  of  Baidy as  in  the  Dis- 
trict at  8420.   (3)  Kshattriyas ;  this  class  is  theoretically  the  second  in 
the  Hindu  social  organisation,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  there  are  now 
any  pure  Kshattriyas  in  Bengal,  and  at  the  present  day,  instead  of 
forming  a  warrior  class,  they  are  returned  in  the  Census  as  a  trading 
caste.      Their  number  in  1872  was  returned  at  621.     (4)  Rdjput, 
employed  in  military  service,  as  police  constables,  messengers,  door- 
keepers, &c. ;  number  in  1872,  1665^      (5)  Ghdtwdl,  employed  in 
the   same   manner  as  the  foregoing;   eleven   in  number  in   1872. 
(6)  Kdyasth ;   this  caste   is  considered   to  belong   to   the   Siidras, 
although  its  members  claim  a  higher  rank  for  themselves.     Most  of 
them  are  employed  as  pleaders,  accountants,  writers  and  treasurers, 
by  the  large  landholders,  or  in  the  Government  Courts.     They  num- 
bered 102,084  in  1872. 

Next  to  the  Kdyasths  come  the  pure  castes  of  undoubted  Siidras, 
of  which  (7)  the  Tdntfs  or  weavers  are  stated  by  the  Collector  to 
have  formed  at  one  time  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  District. 
This  branch  of  industry  has,  however,  considerably  declined  of  late 
years,  and  their  numbers  have  consequently  fallen  off.  In  1872 
they  amounted  to  8906.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
called  Jhappaniyd  and  Chotbagiyd,  who  neither  eat  together  nor 
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I-  Z'jr.  i:7i'.  Li-vr  iiimi:rt-  zzr-z,  zz  vnTsyir  .  bsxiss  aaJ 
'  'nnt^'''Ti\\\u',  Twr  i:-'.  sLii  i:  iii  -ir^  nsr  Tra^nn-r^  ^^li  excel 
II  n^aiiiTi:'  5Ti-iJ  ;iw-?  iiTii  n('i*r^af.  ^:zz\'jz  znsr  mmiier  zr  i5-2 
iiTri'^iUir^ii    1'-  j»'w        : :     Jlumir     T^ic^-i      Tlase  ternie  ca-flr 

'unnrrwaTt  arti'.ii'f      Timnuirr.  34.^55       :x    SarOTT  GoLii:  isflk- 
tu*'i      mim'TT'itjj   ir    tht  t:mi.  o:  ItnLcz^     Trisj  jcrizae  hljC  3oin 
f.'    r  rijiTii-i'   j»vo;/if:.    aricl   Lh:»   fceej*   cru^  or  ire  t-^-ebk,     iij) 
/.j.j:;   ''ioaiii  .  aTi'-nhcr  'as'tt  of  milkmer.  Lsf  crv-ifsr:i£rs.  be:  few  in 
Ti'jrrjrir'  ir   ili».  jirrt  of  iht  courtry.     Tii!»*  ibi:  nE&ie  b  the  town 
4.f";    trif    deru'dii  ox  uj>-rf)iintr}'  brt*«rc  of  czirji.  ai/i  sell  dzrified 
;,L|tt/-T  ',/'///y    A  few  of  tljcrri  alho  act  irj  the  c£pffl£±T  of  caide  doctors, 
ir.  whj'  h  their  scn'ir  cs  arc  in  ^:rc'at  request     The  Octsqs  Returns  of 
if;?  pve  the  number  of  (io.ilas  at  22,785.      n^s  Milikar;  gar- 
iJencrfi,  makcrfi  of  artifjciaJ  flcnvcr  garlands,  jnTotedmists ;  number, 
-757-      ('5)  ^»^J»it  ;   barbers   and  sui^eons;  roost  of  them  come 
from  Tipperah  ;   numl>er.   iS.ro8.     (16)  Binii,  Tamil  or  Timbulf; 
growers  an  J   sellers  of  fan  or  betel  leaf.      These,  although  they 
originally  formed  one  caste,  arc  now  distinct,  although  they  both 
fo'lv^w  the  same  occupations,  and  rank  equally  high  in  social  esteem; 
riim'vr  in   1^72,   Biniis,   15.031  ;  Tambulis,  200.     The  above  list 
^N^mi-^risrs  the  whole  of  the  pure  castes,  and  differs  from  that  prevail- 
n\t  in  other  parts  of  India,  inasmuch  as  some  castes,  particularly  the 
woA>\^;-s,  .nre  included  in  the  esteemed  classes,  whereas  in  other  parts 
t?vx  a:v  lookoii  dv^wn  upon.     On  the  other  hand,  castes  which  are 
T^o;,t  f,N  Iv  pure  elsewhere  are  excluded  from  the  list  in  this  District 
VW  K^v\  ^v^|^oct«ble   castes    are  as   follow.      They  comprise  a 
N^..^.  |M^^pou»t^n  of  thc  cbsscs  engaged  in  trade,  and  indeed  con- 
-mhmI*^  \\w  n>,i|oiifv  of  (he  Hindu  population  ; — (17)  Ganak;  degraded 
Ut.iht^nH^  ,  •i'w  in  nnmlver  in  (he  District     They  are  employed  in 
Mv\  di^oi.Kin^  iilols,  and  also  as  astrologers  and  fortune- 
^\\\\  \\w  t  VnMis  Report  does  not  mention  them  as  a  separate 
ThtMi  nuinlx^i-s  iire  prolxibly  included  with  those  of  the  pure 
4Win».     (t«S)  A>;r<iii;<nf  Br^hmans.      These  are  considered  still 
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more  degraded  than  the  preceding  class,  from  accepting  the  first 
gifts  offered  at  a  srdddha  or  funeral  ceremony.     The  gifts  usually 
presented  to  them  consist  of  grain,  oil-seeds,  clothes,  a  small  piece 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  generally  a  cow  or  calf;  but  before  they  are 
entitled  to  them  they  have  to  partake   of  the  boiled  rice  conse- 
crated to  the  corpse.     This  caste  is  few  in  number  in  Dacca,  and 
is  not  specified  in  the  Census  Return;  their  numbers  being  probably 
included  with  those  of  the  other  Brdhmans.     (19)  Barnawdrs;  pro- 
bably an  up-country  trading  caste;  number  in  the  District  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census,  64.     (20)  Tilf,  or  Telf ;  oil-sellers  and  oil- 
pressers  by  caste,  but  many  of  them  have  now  abandoned  their 
hereditary  occupation,  and  have  become  wealthy  grain  merchants. 
Their  number  in  Dacca,  as  returned  by  the  Census  of  1872,  was 
13,155.     (21)  Sadgop;  cultivators;  a  different  caste  to  the  Sadgop 
goilis  mentioned  above;  1085  in  number.    (22)  Gandhbanik;  spice 
dealers  and  shopkeepers ;  generally  well-to-do ;  6634  in  number. 
In  other  parts  of  Bengal  this  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  pure  SCidra 
castes,  but  in  Dacca  it  is  returned  as  an  inferior  caste.   (23)  Sutradhar; 
carpenters;  principally  employed  in   felling  trees,   sawing  timber, 
building  boats,  and  making  ploughs ;  number  15,907  in  the  District. 
(24)  Subama  Banik;  this  caste  comprises  nearly  all  the  money-lenders 
in  the  city,  and  are  also  dealers  in  English  goods,  cloth,  precious 
stones,  &c. ;  4696  in  number.    (25)  Sdo,  or  Shihd;  mostly  dealers  in 
grain,  sugar,  betel-nut,  salt,  and  country  produce.      Some  of  them 
are  wealthy,  and  have  large  landed  estates.      Not  entered  as  a  sepa- 
rate caste  in  the  Census  Return.    (26)  Kapdli ;  weavers  of  sack  cloth, 
and  makers  of  rope  and  bags ;  many  are  also  employed  as  bullock 
drivers;    their  number  was    returned    at    17,017   in    1872.      (27) 
Patidl ;  makers  of  the  fine  sUcUpdti  mats  used  for  sleeping  on  ;  1 241 
in  number.     (28)  Pitni ;  ferrymen,  who  also  make  baskets,  and  buy 
and  sell  fish ;  4695  in  number.   (29)  Kaibartta ;  this  caste  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Chdshi  Kaibarttas,  who  are  ploughmen  and 
cultivators,  and  the  Jdlwi  Kaibarttas,  or  fishermen  ;  their  number  in 
1872  amounted  to  32,317.     (30)  Madak,  or  Mayrd;  confectioners; 
521  in  number.     (31)  Hilwdi ;  up-country  confectioners;  1591  in 
number.     (32)  Gdnr^;  sellers  and  preparers  of  parched  rice,  &c. ; 
806  in  number.     (33)  Kundu;  preparers  of  cooked  food;  805  in 
number.      (34)  Aguri;  cultivators;  a  caste  newly  sprung  up;  313 
in   number.      (35)    Dalui ;   cultivators  and  agricultural  labourers ; 
741  in  number.     (36)  Kurmi;  an  up-country  caste  of  servants  and 
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and  boatmen;  439  in  number.  (66)  Biitf;  mat  makers;  779  in 
number.  (67)  Bdgdf;  day  labourers,  fishermen,  cultivators,  &c. ; 
1505  in  number.  (68)  Dulii ;  palanquin  bearers  and  fishermen; 
1226  in  number.  (69)  Muriy^;  fishermen;  21  in  number.  (70) 
Liherf,  or  Nurf ;  makers  of  lac  ornaments  and  bracelets ;  2  in  num- 
ber. (71)  Rawinf  Kdhir;  an  up-country  caste  of  palanquin  bearers; 
1436  in  number.  (72)  Mil;  snake-charmers;  4663  in  number. 
(73)  Hdrf;  swineherds  and  sweepers ;  1954  in  number.  (74)  Mih- 
tar;  sweepers;  2316  in  number.  (75)  Shikdrf;  hunters;  27  in 
number.  (76)  Bediyds  ;  a  wandering  gypsy-like  tribe,  chiefly  living 
in  boats,  and  already  described  on  a  previous  page.  The  Census 
Return  gives  their  number  at  9.  The  following  are  all  aboriginal 
or  semi-aboriginal  low  castes,  who  occupy  themselves  principally  as 
labourers,  but  some  of  them  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  they 
cultivate  for  themselves: — (77)  Bathui;  141.  (78)  Kin;  83.  (79) 
Nagarchf;  24.  (80)  Bdhelid;  i.  (81)  Bdurf ;  14.  (82)  Bind ;  153. 
(83)  Chain  ;  i.  (84)  Dosadh  ;  49.  (85)  P^f ;  19.  (86)  Pin;  52. 
(87)  Kiori;  284.  (88)  Mandii;  309.  (89)  Buni;  340.  (90)  Giro; 
13.  (91)  Bhar;  55.  (92)  Bhumij ;  11.  (93)  Nat;  844.  (94)  San  til ; 
I ;  and  (95)  Urion,  2. 

The  only  Hindu  caste  which  has  declined  from  its  former  rank  or 
numbers  are  the  weaving  classes.  They  have  been  impoverished  by 
competition  of  the  District  produce  with  English  piece  goods.  Most 
of  them,  however,  now  betake  themselves  to  other  occupations  and 
trade,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  received  a  good  English 
education.  It  is  only  the  poorer  members  of  the  caste,  who  have 
adhered  to  the  family  calling,  who  have  seriously  suffered.  The 
Armenians  and  Greeks  have  also  declined  in  numbers  and  importance 
of  late  years,  and  the  Collector  of  the  District  considers  their  decay 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  spread  of  English  education  among  the 
natives.  Formerly  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  latter,  were  the  middlemen  in  all  dealings  between  the 
English  and  natives,  but  this  has  now  entirely  ceased,  and  when  the 
necessity  for  such  an  occupation  no  longer  existed,  those  who  prac- 
tised it  naturally  declined  in  numbers,  rank,  and  importance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Bediyis  (described  on  pages  43,  44)  there  is  no 
predatory  clan  or  caste  in  the  District,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  term  can  be  rightly  applied  to  this  people.  In  the  town  of 
Dacca,  however,  there  are  about  sixty  kichaks^  the  children  of  a 
gang  of  professional  Jessor  thieves  who  were  all  convicted.      They 
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the  ceremony,  and  receive  presents  of  less  or  greater  value  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  or  supposed  superior  learning. 

But  it  is  on  the  occasion  of  funeral  obsequies  {srdddhas)  that 
the  Brihmans  play  the  most  important  part  Four  classes  of  Brih- 
mans  take  part  in  this  ceremony — namely,  the  family  priest,  a 
number  of  ordinary  Brdhmans,  some  Pandits  or  expounders  of 
Brdhmanical  law,  and  Reobhdt  or  begging  Brdhmans,  who  are 
also  genealogists  and  minstrels.  The  last-named  two  classes  of 
Brdhmans  are  only  called  to  the  srdddha  of  rich  men ;  but  the  family 
priest,  and  at  least  twelve  ordinary  Brihmans,  are  required  at  every 
such  ceremony.  The  family  priest  generally  draws  up  the  estimate 
of  expenditure,  and  often  purchases  the  necessary  things  himself. 
Sometimes,  if  the  person  performing  the  srdddha  is  a  poor  man, 
the  priest  supplies  the  requisite  articles,  such  as  cloth,  brass 
plates,  &c.,  from  his  own  stock  at  low  prices ;  and  as  they  all  sub- 
sequently return  to  him,  he  makes  a  good  profit  by  the  obsequies. 
The  principal  duty  of  the  priest  is  to  dictate  to  the  performer  of 
the  srdddha  the  sacred  formulas  {mantras)  which  he  has  to  repeat, 
and  in  directing  the  presents  of  the  rice,  clothes,  cows,  &c ,  which 
he  has  to  make  for  the  salvation  of  his  deceased  relative.  Ordinary 
Brdhmans  are  invited  to  dine,  and  are  rewarded  with  small  money 
presents  in  return  for  their  company.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
Pandits  present  to  recite  a  chapter  from  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the 
others  being  simply  invited  for  their  learning,  and  rewarded  according 
to  their  merits.  The  Reobhits  or  mendicant  Brdhmans  are  generally 
dismissed  with  small  presents. 

KuLiNisM. — The  following  is  a  description  of  the  introduction 
of  Kulinism  into  Bengal,  slightly  abbreviated  from  an  account  fur- 
nished to  me  by  a  native  gentleman  who  holds  the  post  of  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Division  : — In  the  eleventh  century,  Adisur, 
King  of  Bengal,  finding  the  Brdhmans  of  the  country  unable  to 
officiate  at  certain  ceremonies  which  his  wife  wished  to  be  performed, 
sent  to  the  King  of  Kanauj  in  Oudh  for  some  learned  Brdhmans ; 
and  the  following  five  Brdhmans  of  different  families  were  despatched 
in  accordance  with  his  request — namely,  Daksha,  of  the  Kasyap 
family;  Chhindar,  of  the  Bdtsya  family  ;  Srfharsha,  of  the  Bharadwdj 
family ;  Bed  Garbha,  of  the  Sdbama  family ;  and  Bhatta  Ndriyan, 
of  the  Sindilya  family.  Some  accounts  state  that  these  immigrant 
Brdhmans  first  settled  in  Bikrampur  near  Dacca,  and  that  their 
descendants  emigrated  to  other  Districts ;  while  others  assert  that 
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^       .:...•.      :     1^:;^-.    :    Z-i:--.    -   ^j.^-_l-    f    Bladri.  and  (9) 

---i.-      7    :  f-:r-'^«=  .-  r:T-K»l:^  :i=i:I .a  were  the  folio w- 

\.    —        :<:-:•  L     ;     ?*  -  "jli^i^^     ;    E'rianasa^ish,  (4)  Lihuri, 

»     .'•■-     :r.    •    A".:-.-.    -    '-.zziT.ir- ar.i    S   KimJebatl    The 

*N  ."■:.-,.  -.1.  r;-i^=ii:i5  ;cr.;^riL  e::".errciased  to  accept  the 

,  .  vv    , .,:  .*r  :  "  Z^l.^.  ^tr..  re  wtr*  liic-j;^'-:  -- worihy  of  iL    Kulinism, 

.•,-..   >  -;:  .vr.r.i::  ::•   -.■-— -^-^     Thrte  families  of  Baidyas, 

*        S.  *.  ".^.x  i-.:  Gjj--:.  i^'.jT.pT.z  to  the  Dhar.nantari,  Madhu- 

V     «    .   .i  »i     N.:>>-.;r    5^:  is    re5T'rc::v*Iv,  were    nude  into   Kulins. 

«  •  m  m 

;  .  s*  K.-.^.:>;>..v  ihe  f!i:r-il:e5  c:  Ilisiu  Gaha,  and  Mitra  were 
S. .  .  ■  - .  :  .'<o  o;"  IV ;u.  r»jt5.  Xi:  and  \ihi«  were  made  Mauliks 
K;i  -^v.  x^  ^o  ^4  c:her  Kiyasth  families  belong  to  the  lowest 
.•  .  /  .  .i  \:  u-:**  :  *.^'  .'cs:  :>eJ  cas:es.  The  svstem  of  Kulinism  thus 
»  \.,  ',\n!  i'vsV -l*  ,;'.;  v\«.^e>  of  socictv,  but  what  is  now  commonly 
^^'  '»»  •  .^x  K,  i.  *  s:*.:  is  :;m:  rractised  among  the  Brdhmans. 

\:s»ut   !!k*  xii.l  o:"  :>.e  twelfth  century  Lakshman  Sen,  the  last 

' :»,:»  !smk!,'!U  Miiuiu  K.:ng  of  Bengal,  held  an  inquiry  (xtf/sv^/:«)  into 

iSi'  -.iHnl  iMxIois  insiiuitcJ  by  Ballai  Sen,  for  the  purpose  of  making 

u.  Ii  I  han^ON  as  were  found  necessary.     Among  the  Rirhi  Brihmans 

ri;;lii  nni  «ir  iho  iwcnty-iwo  Kulin  classes  or  families  stood  the  test, 

A\u\  wii«'  «.iIIim1  Mukhya  Kulins,  or  those  steadfast  in  principle;  the 

iiiii.iiinnK   ft)iirtccn  were  made  CSauna  Kulins,  or  those  who  have 

•h'vi  \\vi\  itom  the  prescribed  right  path.     The  Mukhya  or  pure  Kulin 

Luiiilirs  wcrt*  Ihc  following:— (i)  Mukharji  (Mukhopddhydya),  (2) 
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Bdnarji  (Bandopidhyiya),  (3)  Ginguli  (Gangopddhyiya),  (4)  Chdt- 
tarji  (Chattopddhydya),  (5)  Kdjildl,  (6)  Ghoshdl,  (7)  Patidanda,  and 
(8)  Kundigrim.  Difficulties  regarding  marriages  soon  sprung  up, 
and  the  status  of  the  Kulins  was  again  remodelled  by  Debf  Sinh, 
a  distinguished  ghatak  (marriage  registrar),  and  he  further  classified 
the  Rirhi  Kulins  into  thirty-two  mds  or  families.  Those  Kulins 
who  had  married  their  daughters  to  Srotriyas  or  non-Kulins,  were 
degraded  and  called  Bansaj ;  while  those  who  married  the  daughters 
of  these  lapsed  Bansaj  Brihmans  were  ranked  a-  step  higher,  and 
called  Bhanga  (literally  broken).  A  Kulin,  however,  may  marry  a 
girl  belonging  to  the  upper  class  of  Srotriyas  without  incurring  any 
loss  of  caste.  By  marrying  into  a  family  of  lower  class  Srotriyas,  or 
a  Bansaj  family,  he  loses  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  but  still  retains 
his  Kulinism.  His  children,  however,  occupy  a  much  lower  rank ; 
the  degree  of  social  respect  in  which  his  descendants  are  held  de- 
creases each  generation,  and  the  children  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration lose  their  Kulinism  altogether,  and  become  Bhanga  or  broken. 
Kulin  bridegrooms  are  in  much  request  by  the  parents  of  marriage- 
able daughters,  who  give  large  dowers  for  the  honour  of  such  an 
alliance.  Many  Kulin  Brihmans  make  marriage  an  occupation,  and 
go  about  the  country  seeking  for  a  Bansaj  or  Bhanga  father  with  a 
marriageable  daughter,  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  high  for  the  honour 
of  obtaining  a  Kulin  bridegroom.  A  Kulin  receives  a  sum  of  about 
;^2oo  with  his  first  wife;  for  the  second  and  subsequent  wives  he 
gets  less,  the  amount  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pre- 
vious marriages  he  has  made.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  wives  a  Kulin  may  have.  The  Deputy-Collector  reported  to  me  in 
187 1  that  there  was  then  in  Bikrampur  a  man  of  this  class  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  wives,  while  his  three  sons  had  fifty,  thirty- 
five,  and  thirty  respectively.  Those  Kulins  who  make  marriage  a 
profession  do  not  maintain  their  wives,  but  leave  them  and  their 
children  to  be  provided  for  by  the  respective  fathers-in-law.  They 
are,  however,  bound  to  provide  dowers  for  their  female  children. 
The  sons  are  raised  to  the  father's  rank,  the  daughters  take  that  of 
the  mother,  and  a  portion  is  required  to  get  them  eligibly  married. 
Few  Kulins,  however,  have  the  means  of  endowing  their  daughters, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  children 
of  Kulins  by  Bansaj  wives  remain  unmarried. 

Vaishnavism,  in  its  original  shape,  as  inculcated  by  the  reformer 
Chaitanya,  makes  but  few  converts  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  the 
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is  a  temple  inhabited  by  the  governor  and  religious  preceptor 
(Gosu>dmi)  of  the  little  community.  There  are  two  classes  of 
Vaishnavs.  Merchants  and  traders,  and  families  belonging  to  the 
higher  or  respectable  castes,  form  the  first  section.  These  all 
follow  regular  occupations,  and  live  in  every  way  like  other  Hindus, 
with  whom  they  often  connect  themselves  by  marriage^  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  do  not  join  in  the  worship  of  Kdlf  and 
other  idols.  The  other  class  of  Vaishnavs  follow  no  calling,  are 
excluded  from  the  regular  classes  of  Hindu  society,  live  in  com- 
munities in  Akrds,  and  subsist  by  begging.  Of  this  class,  the  number 
of  females  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  males.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus,  where  the  joint-family  system  obtains,  a  friendless 
person  in  his  old  age  can  find  shelter  with  his  distant  relatives.  This 
is  not  so  among  the  lower  and  poorer  orders ;  and  as  women  are 
more  helpless  than  men,  they  more  frequently  become  Vaishnavs,  and 
take  to  the  alms-bag.  Owing  to  this  disparity  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  have  to  remain  single.  The 
men  often  join  the  fraternity  for  the  sake  of  concubinage.  A  man 
happens  to  fall  in  love  with  a  widow  or  with  a  woman  of  a  different 
caste.  As  a  consequence  they  are  both  persecuted  by  society,  and 
become  Vaishnavs,  when  they  can  marry  without  molestation.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple ;  the  man  and  woman  exchange  gar- 
lands, make  a  small  present  in  money  to  the ^osTi'dmi,  or  spiritual  guide, 
and  a  feast  to  the  neighbouring  Vaishnavs  according  to  their  means. 
It  is  a  strange  statement,  but  it  is  universally  alleged  that  married 
Vaishnavs  seldom  have  any  children.  On  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  fraternity,  his  body  is  thrown  in  the  river,  an  earthern  jug  filled  with 
sand  being  tied  to  the  neck.  If  he  leaves  any  money  or  has  Vaishnav 
relatives  living,  a  grand  feast  or  viahotsab  is  given  for  his  benefit  in 
tlie  other  world.  The  Vaishnavs  recognise  no  distinction  of  caste, 
but  latterly  it  seems  that  caste  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  as  those 
of  a  higher  caste  will  not  partake  of  food  cooked  by  one  of  a  lower. 
At  a  religious  feast,  however,  all  classes  sit  in  a  row  in  an  open  place, 
and  partake  together  of  the  food  cooked  by  the  Brdhman  religious 
preceptor.  The  goswdmi  is  not  only  the  spiritual  guide,  but  also  in 
a  manner  the  governor  of  the  community.  When  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  does  anything  forbidden  in  their  religion,  he  is  fined  by 
the  goswdmiy  and  excommunicated  if  the  mulct  be  refiised. 

The  Census  Return  gives  the  number  of  caste-rejecting  Vaishnavs 
in  Dacca  District  at  ii,886. 
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The   Brahma  Samaj  was  established  in    Dacca  in    ,846,  and 
has  steadily  increased  in  munbers  and  influence.     Up  to  1857  its 
meetings  were  held  in  houses  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  from  that 
time  to  1869,  in  the  house  of  a  native  gentleman,  a  Deputy-Magis- 
trate  of  the  District  ar.i  a  leading  member  of  the  Samij.     In  1869 
a  large  hall  was  buU:  I  y  public  contributions  from  the  Brdhmas 
of    Kasiern   Bengal   and   senices  are   held   in   it  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  occasionally  at  other  times ;  three  hundred  members 
generally  attending.     The-e  are  about  a  hundred  regular  subscribers 
to  the  Samdj,  who  i^y  from  six  shillings  to  five  pounds  per  annum, 
to  meet   current  expenses,  and  a  thousand  ordinary  members,  or 
s\  nv,^:hiscrs,  comprising  nearly  all  the  English-speaking  Hindus  o( 
\\\Ck:l     The  members  generally  belong  to  the  most  respectable 
!.*:n;lics,  such  as  Brahmans,  Baidyas,  Kiyasths,  &c     The  Collector 
s!a:o>  :hn:  lie  has  come  across  but  one  man  of  the  cultivating  class 
ui^.  iK-loniTeJ  to  the  sect,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  Lunatic 
Asxlum.     The  Brahma  Samdj  is  essentially  a  town  sect;  and  the 
i\->;io<  tor  N^icves  that  many  students  who  are,  if  anything,  Brihmas 
uhon  a:  l\>lic^e,  become  good  Hindus  when  they  return  to  their 
ri^nnt:\  homos. 

\m    MrH\MMADAN   CoMMLNiTV  are  almost  all  Shaikhs;  the 
SawiJs,  Maghujs,  and  Pathins  being  few  in  number.     The  latter 
woro,  ))Owc>cr,  at  one  time  numerous  in  the  District,  and  a  few  of 
ilMi  iiovoniiants  are  still  to  be  met  with  at  the  village  of  Pathin- 
\-\\\  noAJ  Dlvamidi.    For  a  considerable  period  Dacca  was  the  capital 
o:  IViWJil  under  the  Muhammadan  rule,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
\W  \^\{\s\\  ;isMimed  the  administration  of  the  country  the  District 
^.,y  l:,^xc^ne\l  by  Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  Musalmin  King  of 
11,.     .,;      riie   last    Deputy  or   Nawib   of  the   old   ruling  family 
•I   1 84-,  but  the  Nizimat  or  nominal  viceroyalty  was  taken 
•  the  hands  of  the  Dacca  Nawibs  on  the  death  of  Nasrat 
18*^.    During  the  Muhammadan  supremacy,  large  numbers 
^^!,^   udubitauts    of   the   District    either  willingly  or   through 
*  /w^    ^.^^    converted    to    Islim.      The    Musalmdn    religion 
"^"^^iLl    *^^^'    *"    Actively   proselytising  one    in    Dacca    District, 
^-^^  ^^^  IJu^^  to  time  receives  small  additions  from  the 

I  Va^s^^i^^^'  communities.     Several  pirs  or  Muhammadan 
U>V   iw  '^*  vicinity  of  the  town.     Fakirs  or  religious 

^  ^^^^v  ^\WW^*^^*  *"  ^^^  ^^^'^**  ^^^  ^"^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  bounty  of  the 
[T^  ^  ^j^^a  inlwhiiants.     These  sturdy  vagabonds  assemble 
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in  great  force  during  the  festivals  of  the  Muharram  and  the  Ramzdn. 
The  following  description  of  the  celebration  of  the  Muharram  is  taken 
from  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca,"  and  was  written  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  last  Nawdb  : — "  The  Muharram  is  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  at  the  Husaini  Daldn,  an  extensive  building  capable  of 
containing  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  supported  from  funds 
originally  granted  by  the  Nawdbs  of  Dacca,  now  disbursed  through 
the  Collector.  During  the  ashurdy  or  ten  days'  fast,  its  interior  is 
decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  transparencies,  and  ostrich  eggs; 
the  walls  above  the  efiigies  of  Hasan  and  Husain  are  draped  with 
black  cloth  ;  a  fountain  plays  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is  lighted 
up  at  night  with  a  profusion  of  coloured  lamps  and  candles.  The 
funeral  dirges  and  eulogiums  are  recited  by  a  trained  band  of 
singers,  who  keep  up  the  nocturnal  vigils  throughout  the  fast.  On 
the  seventh  day,  the  partjah,  or  representation  of  an  open  hand, 
mounted  on  a  pole  adorned  with  tinsel  and  flowers,  is  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  music ;  and  on  the  tenth  or  last  day  of  the 
fast,  the  tdzid  or  efiigies  of  the  two  martyrs  are  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  to  a  tank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  they  are  stripped 
of  their  ornaments  and  thrown  into  the  water."  At  the  present  day, 
however,  this  festival  is  solemnised  with  much  less  pomp. 

The  Mughuls  of  the  District  are  the  remains  of  the  former  domi- 
nant race,  and  are  all  Shiahs.  They  were  formerly  a  rich  and  power- 
ful class,  but  are  now  generally  poor,  and  gradually  dwindling  away. 
The  Collector  reports  that  their  numbers  in  Dacca  District  do  not 
exceed  five  hundred.  The  Shiahs  and  Sunfs  are  now  at  peace  with 
each  other;  but  in  1869,  at  one  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  they 
very  nearly  came  to  an  open  fight. 

A  new  sect  of  Muhammadans,  the  Fardizis,  arose  about  forty- 
four  years  ago,  its  founder  being  a  native  of  Faridpur  District. 
It  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  throughout  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  the  followers  of  this  sect  now  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Muhammadan  population  of  the  town  and  District  of  Dacca. 
They  have  the  character  of  being  stricter  in  their  morals  than  other 
Musalmins,  but  are  intolerant  and  bigoted.  The  majority  of  them  are 
not  actively  fanatical,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  fairly  well  off",  although 
not  rich.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  principally  deal  in  rice, 
hides,  and  jute.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  my  "Statistical  Account  of 
Faridpur  District,"  and  my  "Indian  Mussalmans."  Although  the 
Muhammadans  form  the  largest  section  of  the[population,  numbering 
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ficers ;  some  of  them  have  landed  property.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
Christian  Mission,  with  stations  at  Dacca  and  Dayipur  on  the 
Burigangi,  and  at  Munshfganj  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dhales- 
wari,  near  its  junction  with  the  Meghol  The  total  number  of 
the  community  is  returned  at  about  a  hundred.  The  Mission 
converts  at  Dayipur  are  stated  to  be  nearly  all  cultivators ;  those 
at  Munshiganj,  fishermen  and  weavers ;  those  in  the  town  of  Dacca 
follow  various  occupations.  Converts  to  Christianity  come  entirely 
from  the  rural  population,  while  the  BnUima  Samij  followers 
are  chiefly  residents  of  the  town.  The  six  towns  given  in  the 
Census  Report  as  containing  a  population  above  five  thousand 
souls  contain  a  total  Christian  population  of  only  533.  Of  these, 
479  reside  in  Dacca  City,  and  consist  principally  of  the  European 
and  East  Indian  Government  officials  and  residents.  The  Indo- 
Portuguese  Christians  have  already  been  alluded  to  on  a  previous 
page. 

Town  Population. — Before  describing  the  towns  and  principal 
places  in  the  District  separately,  it  may  be  as  well  to  exhibit  the 
total  town  population.  The  Census  Returns  only  give  six  towns  in 
the  whole  District  as  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  souls.  These  are  Dacca,  Nir^inganj,  Minikganj,  Shola- 
ghar,  Hisiri,  and  NarishJ.  They  contain  a  total  population  of 
109,542,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  extracted  from  Mr  C. 
F.  Magrath's  District  Census  Compilation  for  Dacca : — 

Return  of  Towns  containing  more  than  Five  Thousand 
Inhabitants  in  the  District  of  Dacca. 
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The  Collector  in  1871  returned  the  following  thirty-two  towns  as 
containing  an  estimated  population  of  2000  souls  and  upwards.  The 
latitudes  and  longitudes  have  been  furnished  by  the  Surveyor-General. 
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(14.)  Kiolipdra,  situated  in  latitude  23**  27'  40",  and  longitude  90° 
15'  30*;  estimated  population  in  1871,  2713  souls. 

(15.)  Siddhiganj,  situated  in  latitude  23*^  40'  15",  and  longitude  90* 
ZZ'  3°"^  estimated  population  in  1871,  231 1  souls. 

(16.)  Hdsiri,  situated  in  latitude  23**  35' 13*,  and  longitude  90** 
20'  58";  estimated  population  in  187 1,  2870;  ascertained  population 
in  1872,  5707  souls. 

(17.)  Sholaghar,  situated  in  latitude  23**  33' 20*,  and  longitude 
90°  20'  10";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2863  souls;  ascertained 
population  in  1872,  6525  souls. 

(18.)  Rim  Krishnapur,  situated  in  latitude  23**  43'  23*,  and  longi- 
tude 89"  57'  55^  j  estimated  population  in  1871,  2100  souls. 

(19.)  Sutilari,  situated  in  latitude  23°  41'  40*,  and  longitude  90" 
o'  45";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2450  souls. 

(20.)  Naydbiri,  situated  in  latitude  23"  39'  10^,  and  longitude  90" 
3'  30";  estimated  population  in  1871,  3150  souls. 

(21.)  Sondrang,  situated  in  latitude  23°  31'  50",  and  longitude  90** 
29' 45";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2012  souls. 

(22.)  Sdbhir,  situated  in  latitude  23**  50'  55",  and  longitude  90" 
17'  10";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2350  souls. 

(23.)  Dhdmrii,  situated  in  latitude  23°  54'  55",  and  longitude  90° 
14'  55";  estimated  population  in  187 1,  5136  souls. 

(24.)  Simlii,  situated  in  latitude  23°  49'  20",  and  longitude  89** 
55'  15";  estimated  population  in  1871,  2065  souls. 

(25.)  Rijnagar,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
tude 23°  18'  15",  and  longitude  90**  22'  43";  estimated  population 
in  187 1,  6365  souls. 

{26.)  Larikul,  recently  transferred  to  Bikarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
tude 23°  1 7' 55",  and  longitude  90**  25'  15";  estimated  population  in 
1871,  2228  souls. 

(27.)  Siddhi,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  latitude 
23°  9'  52",  and  longitude  90°  29'  o\  estimated  population  in  187 1, 

2335  souls. 

(28.)  CMrpaidtulf,  latitude  and  longitude  not  ascertained ;  esti- 
mated population  in  1871,  2050  souls. 

(29.)  Panch  Char,  recently  transferred  to  Bikarganj,  situated  in 
latitude  23**  24'  o",  and  longitude  90**  11'  30"  ;  estimated  population 
in  187 1,  3050  souls. 

(30.)  Binodpur,  recently  transferred  to  Bdkarganj,  situated  in  lati- 
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The  Census  Report  divides  the  adult  male  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict into  300,704  agriculturists,  and  248,7^8  non-agriculturists. 
The  number  of  non-agriculturists  is  much  too  high,  and  is  pro- 
bably accounted  for  by  the  same  reason  as  that  given  in  the  Col- 
lector's former  estimate,  namely,  that  all  people  who  do  not  derive 
their  sole  means  of  livelihood  from  the  land  are  entered  as  non- 
agriculturists. 

Dacca  City.  —  The  principal  town  and  Civil  Station  of  the 
District,  as  well  as  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Division,  is  the  city  of  Dacca,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Burigang£  river,  in  north  latitude  23**  43'  20",  and  east  longi- 
tude 90°  26'  10",  about  eight  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Burfgangd  with  the  Dhaleswari  river.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  is  condensed  from  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca" 
(pp.  86-98).  The  city  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  low  alluvial 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Lpakhmid  river,  and  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  a  tract  of  jungle  interspersed  with  Musalmin  ceme- 
teries and  deserted  gardens,  mosques  and  houses  now  in  ruins. 
During  the  rains,  the  lower  levels  of  this  portion  of  the  environs 
are  inundated  to  a  depth  of  many  feet,  and  the  town  is  completely 
insulated  by  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  morasses  that  join  the 
Burfgang£  and  Lpakhmii.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  along  which  its  streets,  bdz£rs,  and  lanes  extend  to  a 
distance  of  four  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  It  is  intersected  in  its  interior  by  a  branch  of  the  Dolii 
Creek.  The  Chauk,  or  market-place,  lies  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  near  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  square  of  pretty  large 
dimensions,  surrounded  by  mosques  and  shops.  The  open  space 
in  which  the  bizir  is  held  is  confined  within  a  low  wall,  with 
a  carriage  road  round  it.  The  numerous  streets  which  intersect 
the  town  are  extremely  narrow  and  crooked,  and  only  a  few  are  wide 
enough  for  wheeled  conveyances.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  towns  in  Bengal.  The  houses  facing  the 
streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  from  one  to  four  stories  in 
height  In  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  particular  castes,  such 
as  the  weavers'  and  shell-cutters'  bdz£rs,  where  building  ground  lets 
at  a  high  rent,  many  of  the  four-storied  houses  have  a  frontage 
of  only  eight  or  ten  feet,  while  the  side  walls,  unperforated  either 
by  doors  or  windows,  run  back  to  a  distance  of  twenty  yards. 
The  extremities  of   these  buildings  are  roofed  in;    the   middle 
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Hitakari  and  Sub/la  Sddhinl,  both  printed  in  Bengali,  are  two 
rival  cheap  papers  sold  for .  a  pice,  the  smallest  copper  coin 
current  in  India,  equal  to  one  and  a  half  farthings  of  English 
money.  These  papers  were  started  almost  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  object  of  both  is  to  bring  social  and  poUtical  topics  before  the 
masses  in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  a  language  suited  to  their  capa- 
city. Both  papers  studiously  avoid  religious  controversies.  Their 
average  circulation  is  between  500  and  600  copies.  The  Mitra 
FrakdSy  a  bi-monthly  journal  printed  in  Bengali,  is  a  literary  rather 
than  a  political  paper.  There  are  four  general  printing  presses  in 
Dacca  District  which  undertake  ordinary  printing — the  Bengal  Times 
press,  which  prints  in  English  only ;  the  Dacca  Prakds^  which  prints 
generally  in  Bengali,  but  occasionally  in  English ;  and  the  Hindu 
Hitaishini  and  Grish-Janiray  which  print  only  in  Bengali. 

Income. — The  estimated  income  of  Dacca  District,  as  calculated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Income-Tax  Act  of  1870,  namely,  the  total 
amount  of  incomes  exceeding  £$0  per  annum,  was  ^507,395.  The 
amount  of  income-tax  realised  in  1870-71,  with  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment at  3^  per  cent.,  was  ;^i5,875.  In  the  following  year  the  rate 
of  the  tax  was  reduced  to  i^Y  P^^  cent,  and  the  minimum  of  incomes 
liable  to  assessment  raised  to  jQt$  per  annum ;  the  amount  of  tax 
realised  in  1871-72  was  ^4433. 

History  of  the  District. — The  following  local  history  of  the 
District  is  reproduced  from  Afr  A.  L.  Clay's  Report  Some  of 
the  subsequent  facts  seem  questionable  : — "  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  Dacca.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
celebrated  Hindu  Rijd  Bikramdditya  held  his  court  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  District  for  some  years,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Pargan£  of  Bikrampur.  The  Bhuiyd,  or  Buddhist  Rij^ 
(founders  of  the  Pdl  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Bengal)  are  the  next 
rulers  spoken  of.  Three  of  them  took  up  their  abode  in  this  Dis- 
trict, to  the  north  of  the  Burfgang£  and  Dhaleswarf,  where  the  sites 
of  their  capitals  are  still  to  be  seen.  Jas  Pdl  resided  at  Midhabpur 
in  Tdlibibdd ;  Harfs  Chandra  at  Kdtibdrf,  near  Sihhix ;  and  Sisu 
Pil  at  Kipisii  in  Bh^wdL  The  dynasty  of  Adisur  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Pdl  Rdjds,  and  to  have 
held  sway  in  the  tract  lying  south  of  the  Burfgangi  river.  Riji 
Ballil  Sen  is  here  considered  to  have  been  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Adisur  in  the  government  of  Bikrampur,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  reigning  at  the  time  this  part  of  Bengal  was  conquered 
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by  the  Muhammadans.    Traces  of  his  residence  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  fort  of  Idrakpur." 

I  temporarily  take  leave  of  the  report  Like  most  others  drawn 
up  by  the  District  Officers,  it  throws  valuable  light  upon  the 
local  annals.  But  whenever  it  impinges  upon  general  history,  it 
depends  on  evidence  which  the  Compiler  can  seldom  test,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dacca  Report  represents  the  state  ot 
historical  knowledge  in  178a  Mr  Blochmann  supplies  me  with 
the  following  facts.  The  Bengal  territory  conquered  in  1 203-4  by 
the  Muhammadans  did  not  comprise  the  Eastern  Districts,  the 
Bangadesh  proper,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  Balldl 
Sen's  descendants  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Sonirgion  was  occupied  by  the  grandsons  of  the  Emperor  Balban. 
In  1330,  Muhammad  Tughluk  conquered  Eastern  Bengal  also, 
and  divided  it  into  three  Provinces,  Lakhnautf,  Sdtgion,  and 
Sonirgion  including  Dacca.  The  governor  of  the  last  Province 
was  Tatir  Bahrdm  Khin.  On  his  death  in  1338,  his  armour- 
bearer  Fakhr-ud-dfn  seized  the  government,  and  reigned  for  more 
than  ten  years  under  the  title  of  Mubdrak  Shdh.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  his  son  and  his  son-in-law  to  retain 
possession  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  the  whole  of  Bengal  was,  in 
135 1»  united  by  Shams-ud-dfn  Ilids  Shdh  and  his  son  Sikandar 
Shih ;  Sonirgion  near  Dacca  becoming  the  residence  of  the 
governors,  generally  sons  of  the  reigning  king.  Hence  Sondrgdon 
and  the  Eastern  Districts  were  the  centres  of  frequent  rebellions. 
Thus  Azam  Shih,  Sikandar's  son,  proclaimed  his  independence 
in  Sonirgdon,  where  he  invited  the  poet  Hdfiz  to  his  court. 
Under  Azam  Sh^'s  successors,  the  throne  of  Bengal  was  usurped 
by  Riji  Kins,  and  the  Eastern  Districts  fell  a  pray  to  the  Rdjds 
of  Tipperah,  Assam,  and  Ardkdn.  But  about  1445,  Bengal  was 
again  united  under  Mahmdd  Shdh  (I.),  a  descendant  of  Ilids  Shdh, 
whose  family  reigned  till  1487.  During  their  reigns,  the  Eastern 
Districts  formed  the  Province  of  Muazzamibdd,  which  extended 
from  the  Meghni  to  Ldur  in  Silhet,  whilst  the  country  round 
about  Dacca,  Faridpur,  and  Bdkarganj  was  called  Jaldldbdd 
and  Fathiibdd.  Then  followed  the  house  of  the  usurper  Hussain 
Shih,  the  greatest  king  Bengal  has  had,  who  extended  his  power 
from  the  Eastern  Districts  over  the  whole  of  Bengal  In  1538, 
Shcr  Shdh  commenced  to  reign.  Sonirgdon  was  the  terminus 
of  the  grand  trunk  road  which  he  made.     His  Afghdn  successors 
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part  of  the  dwelling  is  left  open,  and  constitutes  a  small  court. 
The  two  principal  ^Streets  of  the  city  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  One  extends  from  the  Ldl-bdgh  palace  to  the  Doldi 
Creek,  and  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length;  it  runs  at  a  little 
distance  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  river,  and  has  branch 
streets  leading  to  the  ghats  or  landing-places.  The  other  street 
leads  to  the  cantonments  and  the  suburbs  on  the  north  of  the  town  ; 
it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  considerably  wider 
and  more  regularly  built  than  the  former  one.  At  the  junction  of 
these  streets  there  is  a  small  open  space,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  square  with  a  garden  in  its  centre ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
square,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile,  are  situated  the  English  Factory,  St  Thomas's  Church,  and 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  English  residents.  These  houses  are 
generally  large  and  well  built,  and  give  the  town  a  rather  impos- 
ing appearance  when  viewed  from  the  south.  In  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  quarters  of  the  town  there  are  also  several  large  brick-built 
houses,  but  most  of  them  are  falling  into  ruin. 

Of  the  old  fort  of  Dacca,  erected  by  the  Nawdb  Isldm  Khin,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jahingfr,  no  vestiges  remain,  and  the 
jail  is  built  on  a  portion  of  its  site.  The  principal  public  buildings, 
erected  by  subsequent  Governors,  and  now  in  ruins,  are  the  Katri 
and  the  Ldl-bdgh.  The  former  was  built  by  direction  of  Sultin 
Muhammad  Shujd  in  1645,  about  half-a-mile  to  the  eastward  of  the 
I^l-bdgh,  in  front  of  the  chauk  or  market-place,  and  fills  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  space  between  that  square  and  the  river. 
It  presented  on  the  side  next  to  the  Burfgangd  an  extensive  front, 
having  a  lofty  central  gateway,  flanked  by  smaller  entrances  and  by 
two  octagonal  towers,  which  rose  to  some  height  above  the  body  of 
the  building.  The  palace  of  the  Ldl-bdgh  was  commenced  by  Sultia 
Muhammad  Azim,  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  was 
left  by  him  in  an  unfinished  state  to  his  successor  in  the  government. 
It  was  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  enclosed  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground.  It  originally  stood  close  to  the  BuHgang^  but 
there  is  now  an  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  river  covered 
with  huts  and  trees.  The  walls  on  the  western  side,  and  the  terrace 
and  battlement  towards  the  river,  are  of  a  considerable  height,  and 
present  a  commanding  aspect  from  the  water.  These  outworks, 
with  a  few  of  its  gateways,  the  audience  hall,  and  the  baths,  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  building  that  survived  in  1839.     Since  then  their 
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dilapidation  has  made  rapid  strides;  but  even  in  ruin  they  still 
show  the  extensive  and  magnificent  scale  on  which  this  princely 
residence  was  originally  designed.  Shaisti  Khin,  the  successor  of 
Sultin  Muhammad  Azfm,  appears  never  to  have  completed  the 
structure.  When  Tavemier  visited  Dacca,  about  the  year  1666,  the 
Nawdb  was  residing  in  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  its  court. 
He  afterwards  erected  within  its  walls  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory 
of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sultin  Muhammad  Azfm.  The  inner 
apartment  of  this  structure,  containing  the  tomb,  is  built  of  marble 
and  Chandr  stone,  surmounted  with  a  fine  dome;  the  passage 
surrounding  it  being  divided  into  compartments  embellished  with 
mosaics.  Most  of  its  decorations,  however,  together  with  the 
aqueducts  that  supplied  its  fountains,  have  long  since  been 
destroyed.  The  English  Factory  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
1666.  The  central  part  of  the  building  was  used  as  a  court  for 
some  time,  but  on  its  falling  into  a  state  of  ruin  it  was  pulled  down 
about  1829  or  1830,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  building  that 
remained  in  1839  ^^  ^^  outward  wall.  The  French  Factory,  an 
extensive  building  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  repaired  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  1839,  when  Dr  Taylor  wrote 
his  book,  was  occupied  by  a  native  gentleman.  Of  the  Dutch 
Factory  there  are  no  traces  existing  except  the  walled  terrace 
on  which  it  stood.  The  French  and  Dutch  Factories  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  the  years  1778  and  1781 
respectively. 

The  town  of  Dacca  first  sprung  into  political  importance  between 
1608  and  16 1 2.  Prior  to  that  time  the  eastern  capital  of  the  Mughul 
Provincial  Administration  was  Sonirgion.  But  in  order  to  check  the 
depredations  of  the  Maghs  and  the  rebellions  of  the  Afghans,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  of  Bengal 
from  Rijmahal  to  Dacca,  where  the  Nawdb  Isldm  Khdn  erected  a 
fort,  increased  the  strength  of  the  fleet  and  artillery  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
town  to  Jahdngfrnagar  or  Jah£ng(rdbdd.  During  the  time  of  the 
Mughul  government,  the  city  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Magis- 
trate {Faujddr)  and  six  dmins.  The  police  consisted  of  these 
officers  with  eighty  peons,  fifty  horsemen,  and  fifty  armed  guards. 
All  had  residences  assigned  to  them,  and  were  paid  chiefly  by 
grants  of  land.  Besides  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  there  was 
also  an  officer  called  Ittisab,  who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  authority. 
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He  had  the  superintendence  of  weights  and  measures,  settled  dis- 
putes, and  imposed  fines  and  corporal  punishment  on  offenders. 
The  other  officers,  besides  the  Nawdb  and  Finance  Minister,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  city,  were  the  Kdzf,  K^nCmgo,  and 
Wak^ianigilr.  The  duty  of  the  latter  officer  was  to  report  daily  to 
the  Emperor  all  that  occurred  in  the  public  departments,  and  to 
superintend  the  transmission  of  despatches  and  official  correspon- 
dence. The  public  establishments  consisted  of  the  fleet  {ndodrd)^ 
comprising  seven  hundred  war-boats  and  a  number  of  State  barges, 
the  artillery,  and  the  Mint.  The  falling  off  of  the  Dacca  trade 
took  place  as  far  back  as  1801.  Up  to  that  year  the  annual 
advances  made  by  the  East  India  Company  and  private  traders 
for  Dacca  muslins  were  estimated  at  over  ;^25o,ooo.  In  1807 
the  Compan/s  investments  had  fallen  to  ;£^59,59o,  and  the  private 
trade  to  ;£^56,o2o.  In  1813  the  private  trade  did  not  exceed 
;£'2o,59o  in  value,  and  that  of  the  Company  was  scarcely  more 
considerable.  Four  years  later  the  English  Commercial  Residency 
was  altogether  discontinued.  At  the  present  day  the  contracted 
limits  of  the  town,  its  reduced  and  impoverished  population,  the 
ruined  and  abandoned  habitations  that  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, all  indicate  a  period  of  prosperity  and  affluence  long  passed 
away.  Dr  Taylor  states  that  in  1800  the  population  of  the  city 
was  200,000  ;  in  1823,  Bishop  Heber  estimated  it  to  contain  90,000 
houses  and  300,000  inhabitants.  This  must  have  been  a  very 
excessive  estimate,  as  in  18 14  the  police-tax  was  only  levied  on 
21,361  houses,  and  in  1830  a  census  of  the  town  disclosed  a 
population  of  66,989,  and  10,708  houses.  The  city  still  con- 
tinued to  decline,  till  the  trade  in  jute  and  country  produce  began 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  cotton  manufactures.  In  1867, 
according  to  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  T)ivision,'' 
the  population  was  estimated  at  51,636  only ;  in  1872  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  69,212.  The  Census  Report  gives  the  following 
details  of  the  population  of  the  city: — Hindus,  males  20,102,  females 
14,331 ;  total  34,433.  Muhammadans,  males  17,022,  females  17,^53; 
total  34,275.  Christians,  males  258,  females  221 ;  total  479.  Per- 
sons of  other  religions,  males  13,  females  12 ;  total  25.  Grand  total 
of  all  denominations,  males  37,395,  females  31,817  ;  total  69,212. 
The  rate  of  municipal  taxation  is  is.  5^d.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
NXrainoanj  is,  after  Dacca  city,  the  town  of  next  importance  in 
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the  District     It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lakhmid 
river,  at  its  confluence  with  the   Dhaleswari,  and  with  its  bdzirs 
extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  river.      The  town  also 
includes  Madanganj,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.      It  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  Ndriinganj  mart,  and  was 
established  by  the  merchants  of  that  place,  who  were  pressed  for 
space  in  the  town.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  forts, 
built  by  Mir  Jumld,  and  almost  opposite  stands  the  Kadam  Rasdl, 
a   place    of  some   antiquity,   and   in  great  repute  among    pious 
Musalmins  in  this  part  of  the  country.     A  stone  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Prophet's  foot  upon  it  is  kept  in  a  small  mosque 
surrounded  by  the  huts  of  religious  mendicants,  who  live  on  charity 
bestowed  by  pilgrims  who  come  to  worship  this  relic.      Ndrdinganj 
is  distant  from  Dacca  about  nine  miles  by  land,  and  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles  by  water.    It  possesses  steam  communication  with 
Calcutta,  Assam,  Silhet,  and  Kdchdr,  and  is  a  great  mart  for  country 
produce,  as  also  a  depot  for  boats  and  boatmen  engaged  in  the 
inland  trade.     Within  the  last  fourteen  years  the  trade  in  country 
produce  has  considerably  increased,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
great  Sirdjganj  mart  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamund  in  Pabnd  District. 
Jute  is  largely  imported  from  Ti])perah  and  Maimansinh,  packed  at 
Ndrdinganj  and  sent  to  Calcutta.    In  1838  the  population  amounted 
to  6252 ;  in  1 87 1  it  contained  about  6400,  and  the  town  of  Madan- 
ganj, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  3000  souls.      The 
Census  of  1872  disclosed  a  total  population  of  10,911,  made  up  as 
follows  : — Hindus,  males  3685,  females  1515  ;  total  5200.     Muhara- 
madans,  males  3405,  females  2289  ;  total  5694.      Christians,  males 
II,  females  6;  total  17.      Grand  total  of  all  denominations,  males 
7101,  females  3810;  total  10,911.     Rate  of  municipal  taxation,  9jd. 
per  head  of  the  population.     LaL  23''  37'  $"  N. ;  long.  90**  32'  10"  E. 
Manikganj,   the  headquarters  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Dhaleswari  river,  in  latitude  23°  52'  45^^,  and  longitude 
90**  4'  is"'    The  bdzdr  extends  over  an  area  of  about  two  square 
miles.    The  only  means  of  communication  is  by  boat,  except  in  the 
dry  season,  when  a  horse  may  be  ridden  across  country.    The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  mustard-oil  and  tobacco,  imported  from  Rang- 
pur  and  Kuch  Behar,  and  sent  to  Ndrdinganj  and  Calcutta.     I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  previous  estimates  of  the  population,  but 
in  1872  it  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  11,542  souls,  made  up  as 
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Prince,  when  he  went  out  to  meet  the  invaders  of  his  territory,  carried 
with  him  a  messenger  pigeon,  whose  return  to  the  palace  was  to  be 
regarded  by  his  family  as  an  intimation  of  his  defeat,  and  a  signal  to 
put  themselves  to  death.  It  appears  that  the  Prince  gained  the  vie- 
tory,  but  unfortunately,  while  stooping  to  drink  from  the  river  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  bird  escaped  from  his  garment  in  which  it 
was  concealed,  and  flew  to  its  destination.  The  Rijd  hurried  home, 
but  arriving  too  late  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  unhappy  acci- 
dent, he  cast  himself  upon  the  funeral  pile,  still  smoking  with  the 
ashes  of  his  family,  and  thus  closed  his  dynasty.  The  large  Rdjnagar 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  an  object  of  interest,  and  in  1870  was  reported  to  me 
as  in  danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the  river. 

SonXrgAon,  the  ancient  Muhammadan  capital  of  the  District,  now 
called  Paindm,  is  situated  about  two  miles  inland  from  the  Brahma- 
putra Creek,  in  a  grove  of  areca,  tamarind,  mango,  and  other  trees, 
which  completely  hide  the  village  from  view  until  within  a  few 
yards  of  it  In  the  dry  season  it  is  approached  by  narrow  winding 
footpaths,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  partially  inundated,  and  is 
almost  inaccessible  except  by  small  boats,  or  by  elephant  or  on 
horseback.  The  village,  which  has  a  bad  name  for  unhealthiness, 
consisted  in  1839  of  two  narrow  streets  of  straw  huts,  and  some  well- 
built  brick  houses  of  two  and  three  stories  high.  Surrounding  it 
is  a  deep  muddy  ditch,  originally  excavated  as  a  moat  Upon  an 
old  bridge  across  the  ditch  are  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  which  in 
former  times  was  closed  every  night,  and  no  person  allowed  either 
to  enter  or  leave  the  place  till  the  following  morning.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  several  mosques  and  ham- 
lets, probably  residences  of  the  early  Musalmdn  Governors.  Dr 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  District  some  years  before  Dr  Taylor 
wrote  his  work,  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the  ancient  Sondr- 
gdon  had  been  carried  away  by  the  river,  and  that  it  had  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meghnd.  Dr  Taylor  believed  this 
to  be  a  mistake.  He  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Sondrgdon  there 
had  been  no  encroachment  of  the  river,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
accession  of  soil  by  the  filling  up  of  the  Brahmaputra  Creek,  which 
was  originally  the  main  channel  of  that  river.  The  city  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Meghnd  was  not  Sondrgdon,  but  SHpur,  which 
stood  in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Kirtindsd    river.      Sondrgdon,   although    celebrated   as    a  seat   of 
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'zz.Cxi.  izu  ji;:  Vts^.tt-t  itfTTTcils  jf  Fjsmm  Ba^al,  does  not 
i;Lx::r  .:••  r^-T;  i^::r  i^u  jsrr  jrrL.-^sinTS  a  crhTtPCtmal  grandeur. 
y  .\r\  T  :c  "sn*-:  zr=  7-322  n  ifie.  xires  :ie  sbikyving  account  of 
::  —  *  icncrc::!  ^  i  r^^rz  szt  riTTr*?  ras  Seiipcr,  where  there  is 
:.:v:  >c<c  .ur^  i::x:<s  :ij;:i  x,-i,>  sl  iZ  ZzifJL.  The  houses  here,  as 
v^v:^  X'  ^  3iv.-^  :-jr2t  n."  Ire::::*  its  tsj  "n^>.  xad  covered  with  straw, 
d.tv.:  u  *,  i  irv  t:,.>  rjuzvi  ijcur  ±ii  wxis.  ird  uic  door  to  keep  out 
i>c  v^r^  ^:c  -:w  ijiifv  >il£rT  if  rie  7«MCae  are  Teiy  rich.  Here 
;"k'>  >•  LI  ^-x:  ic  fcii:.  rcr  i-l  zc  hss^  Tbcj  Ihrc  on  rice,  milk, 
,u^I  iz-^ic^s  r^u^  c:  **-^  X  ::r:'c  £cci  "rexrce  them,  and  all  the  rest 
oi  ;>v:  Ixv**  s  -:.::^v-. '  Ix  :5r:.  -wiiji!!  Dr  Txvlor  wrote,  the  weav- 
i^>^  0^  Xs;>.ui  « .^  >cll  l:*;  cijcff  atcizxtcc  o<  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
I'^uv  vv  ^\-.s^'  T>?  ">-*  "^-  i:e  5L=ii  rCTnnoQ  which  it  enjoyed  in 
v^c :  :tx'  oi  A, Mi  y^:!  x:^i  yjrciL  A  greai  proportion  of  the  weavers 
>fcciv  M^^sjuir^i-rs.  ij^-^cx^i  :r  =ixzcffc:t™zs  vndjJmJJnioT  flowered 
uNw^  ,1  vvcsisvr^,%«i  ^;ixr::::T  oc  which  was  annually  exported  to 

FiKiNviw:  KvjAS.  j^:-^:;?!  ::rcc  x  bazich  of  the  Ichhimatl,  is 
iu»u\l  ,ii  ihc  j^I^cv  *!"cr;r  Utf  Fvxrj;iuese  first  settled  in  the  District 
iluun^  the  i:v.nvr:x"cv!":v  oc  Shiisci  Khin.  They  were  mostly 
|viNv»ns  who  huv;  v* carted  rrocx  the  service  of  the  Riji  of  Ardkin 
t\>  thai  of  Hu.ssun  Iv^,  :J:c  Ma^hul  general  besi^ing  Chittagong, 
whii  h  ttl  that  liwc  yi'-^^.O  belong  to  Aidkin.  Firinghi  Bdzir  was 
onro  a  place  \^f  ivnsivlcrxMe  sire,  but  from  the  period  of  the  decay 
ol  iho  IKuva  iravlc  it  has  dwindled  down  to  a  small  village;  in 
iHj^i)  it  still  oontaincvl  x  few  Ixr^  brick  houses. 

I  hKAKiH'K,  also  situated  on  the  Ichhdmau'  river,  south  of  Firinghi 
IM/ai,  rontaincd  in  1839  the  remains  of  a  circular  fort  built  by  Mfr 
Jiiinhi.  one  of  the  Governors  of  Bengal  during  the  reign  of  Aurang- 
/ih,  anil  also  several  brick  buildings  and  gAJ/s,  where  probably  the 
livri  ilucH  or  nistoms  of  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division  were  levied, 
within  which  it  is  situatal. 

MiiAwAi..  or  NAr.ARl,  a  village  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  same 
riMinc,  hituatal  in  hititude  23"  59'  35",  and  longitude  90**  27'  50''. 
In  1H39  it  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  almost  entirely 
inh;ihitcd  by  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent.  A  Roman  Catholic 
rni'/.jon  owned  Bhdwdl  and  the  surrounding  villages,  the  whole  con- 
Mi  tuting  an  estate  of  considerable  extent  and  value. 

bhXk,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Burigangd,  was  the 
of  the  Bhuiyd  Rdjd  Harischandra.     In  1839,  the  only  trace 
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that  remained  of  his  residence  was  a  heap  of  bricks  and  earth  over- 
grown with  jungle. 

DhXmrXi,  situated  on  the  Bansf  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Burigangi,  and,  as  late  as  1839,  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing villages  of  the  District.  Ganakpdrd,  Ghori,  and  Gariipdri 
are  also  shown  in  Rennel's  map  of  the  last  century  as  places  of 
considerable  size.  Dr  Taylor  states  that  they  were  the  fortified 
settlements  of  the  Afghdns,  who,  after  their  defeat  in  the  interior 
of  Bengal  by  the  Mughuls,  retreated  to  this  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  A  few  years  before  1839  a  part  of  the  walls,  with 
several  lofty  gateways  and  mosques,  were  to  be  seen,  but  they  have 
been  since  completely  swept  away  by  the  river.  It  is  said  that 
Islim  Khin,  when  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  selected  Ganakpdrd  for  its  site;  but  finding  the 
surrounding  country  was  low,  he  dismantled  the  fort  of  its  guns  and 
made  Dacca  the  metropolis.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dhdmrdi,  Dr  Taylor 
states  there  was  a  village  called  Pathdntalf,  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  A%hdns. 

At  DuRDURiX,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Banar,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  village  of  Ekddli,  are  found  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fort,  and  opposite  to  it  the  foundations  of  a  town,  both  of  which,  it 
is  said,  were  built  and  occupied  by  the  Bhuiyd  Rijds.  Dr  Taylor 
states  that  the  fort  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
bounded  by  the  river.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  red  earth 
intermixed  with  clay,  and  in  1839  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  but  now  filled  up  with  earth  washed  away 
from  the  wall  and  adjacent  ground.  At  some  distance  within  this 
rampart  there  are  traces  of  a  second  defence  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion ;  and  further  on  are  the  remains  of  a  brick-built  wall,  the 
extent  and  figure  of  which  are  distinctly  marked  out  by  a 
ridge  of  earth  and  loose  bricks,  and  by  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  Like  the  outworks,  it  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch.  This  enclosure,  or  citadel,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  has  three  openings  into  it,  and  contains  the  sites  of 
two  buildings,  which  are  somewhat  elevated  and  stand  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  site  consists  of  a  circular 
mound  of  bricks,  and  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  tower  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  four  bastions,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
still  visible.    The  figure  of  the  northern  site  is  not  so  well  defined  ; 
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zi'-CJi-nj^i  ij  iiz  IS  T~ri  z  •-*-■■-■-*  of  alxnt  fiwitcen  miles, 
jTEiTiT  ran  If  -r'---"-  ii  zcw  csTsad  wiih  jcn^c  His  goremii 
i^TtiTi  u  iit-  ;«=  rriawonJ^.  3:2s  »  a  paiod  of  general  1 
<^-_ir;  ;-■'  ;r:tfCtf=in- tlin  icr  2=t  n^J2kab!c  nuuiiaiy  achiereoK 
Pt:t-.£.-:^j  «?:e  rrjuv:a^>  zi  <-*^'-*"'*  pbces,  and  the  general  i 
of  ibe  c^'i^rj  is  repcae^tci  as  UTiz^  been  most  floaiishing. 
otitLi^c£  la  lie  crien  ci"  the  Expcnx  Anrangzcb,  this  Na 
f-^iTT*-  :Le  >ii5::nen:  ^^f'-^''  Stctones  in  the  counirj-,  and '. 
tbe  cocusfrul  a^e^is  3i  Dj£C2  in  iiocs  for  some  dmc 

"  On  lie  djjz:  .sa'  tzxa  the  gOTdcmcnt  of  the  Nawib  Iha 
Khiz,  af:cT  :le  brealiz^  cc:  01  Sobca  Sicgh's  insonection  in  I 
wiii,  the  EiETexr  A::n::p«b  appointed  hu  grandson.  Prince  A 
a-Shin,  to  the  Niiimat  of  BecgaL  With  a  view  to  increasing 
Tcienue,  ir.  which  there  had  been  no  improTement  since  the  tin 
Sultan  Sr.aji,  he  bestowed  the  EKwani  upon  Murshid  KmM  K 
who  had  air&uiy  broa^ht  himself  into  notice  in  the  inferior  of 
of  that  depanmcDt  This  official  disbanded  the  royal  house 
ULvalry,  which  were  of  little  use  in  a  low  country  like  Da 
and  resumed  the  jj^'m  assigned  for  their  support.  This  and  c 
measures  of  retreDchment  were  most  distasteful  to  Prince  A; 
u-Shin,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  control  exercised  over 
State  expenditure.  He  therefore  organised  a  conspiracy,  the  ol 
of  which  was  the  assossiaation  of  the  Diwin.  The  plot  was  f< 
by  the  boldness  of  Murshld  Kulf  Khin,  who  forced  his  way  thn 
the  soldiers  that  had  been  hired  to  murder  him,  and  succeede 
reaching  the  palace.  There  he  accused  Azlm-u-Shdn  of  treacl 
and  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  which  the  Prince  decll 
The  Dfwin  sent  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Emperor,  and 
tidering  himself  no  longer  safe  at  Dacca,  proceeded  to  Muishid^ 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  In  consequence  of  this  afiair  Pi 
Azfm-u-Shin  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Behar.  No  one  ha 
been  nominated  as  his  successor  in  Bengal,  he  left  the  govemi 
to  his  son  Famikh  Siyar,  who  made  himself  universally  estee 
by  his  wise  and  liberal  measures.  Subsequently,  Murshld  Kuli  E 
was  appointed  Ndzim  by  Aurangzeb,  but  he  was  not  formally  re 
niscd  as  such  till  Farrukh  Siyar  became  Emperor  of  Delhi.  I 
this  lime  (1704)  Dacca  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Vicei 
government,  and  tlie  eastern  Districts  were  made  over  to  a  Nil 
Deputy  of  the  Niizim.  The  mdbat  or  government  extended  I 
the  Gdro  Hills  on  the  north  to  the  Sundaibans  on  the  south. 
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fine  muslin,  the  price  in  the  town  ranging  from  4s.  to  jQ$  each. 
The  dress  of  a  female  of  the  shopkeeping  class  consists  of  a  sdriy  a 
cloth  thro^ni  over  the  body  and  covering  the  head.  Formerly  this  dress 
was  made  of  country  stuff,  but  of  late  years  English  manu&ctured 
cloth  with  a  printed  border  has  come  into  fashion.  The  ornaments 
worn  by  them  are  gold  nose-rings  (jtath  and  bcshar) ;  necklaces  of 
gold  beads  (lidnd) ;  silver  armlets  (kdlsi\  bracelets  {^jdid),  anklets 
{khdru) ;  silver  waist- chain  {get).  The  dress  of  a  Hindu  widow  is  of 
English  cloth  without  any  coloured  border,  and  she  does  not  wear 
any  ornaments.  Children  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  are  usually 
dressed  in  a  waistcloth  made  of  country  cloth,  a  muslin  or  cotton 
sheet,  and  sometimes  a  coat  and  shoes.  As  a  bed-covering  in 
winter  the  family  generally  use  quilts  stuffed  with  cotton.  With  the 
exception  of  shopkeepers  who  live  in  the  city  or  the  large  towns, 
the  washing  of  the  clothes  is  generally  done  by  the  females  of  the 
family. 

The  dress  of  an  average  cultivator  is  of  a  much  cheaper  descrip- 
tion, and  consists  of  (i)  a  waistband  {dhuti)^  either  country-made 
or  of  coarse  English  manufacture,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length, 
but  seldom  reaching  below  the  knees  ;  (2)  a  handkerchief  or 
napkin ;  (3)  a  thick  cotton  sheet  {gUdph)  folded  double,  and  used  in 
winter.  The  females'  dress  consists  of  a  thick  country-made  sdrL  As 
ornaments,  they  wear  an  inferior  description  of  nose-ring  {nath)  and 
anklets  {khdru),  Hindu  females  of  this  class  wear  shell  bracelets 
{sankha) ;  Muhammadan  women  prefer  lac  bracelets  {churt).  The 
children  generally  go  about  naked  till  their  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  wear  a  very  small  waistcloth.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  shopkeepers,  the  women  generally  do  their  own 
washing.  The  night-covering  in  winter  is  a  quilt  stuffed  with  rags 
(fidnthd),  composed  of  old  clothes  and  rejected  household  rags.  It 
is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is  never  washed. 

Dwellings. — The  building  materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  house  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  are  of  much  the  same 
description  as  those  used  in  the  house  of  an  average  husbandman. 
The  roofing  consists  of  a  framework  of  bamboo  thatched  with 
straw.  The  posts  are  generally  of  bamboo  in  small  houses ;  but  in 
the  larger  ones  there  are  usually  wooden  posts,  the  number  and 
quality  of  which  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
The  beams  and  rafters  are  also  bamboo,  but  in  some  of  the 
larger  houses  they  are  constructed   of  wood.      The  walls   usually 
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Nawib,  a  few  of  whom  are  still  pensioners  of  Government  At  the 
Company's  accession  to  the  Dfwdnf  in  1 765,  the  administration  of 
the  Dacca  Pronnce  was  carried  on  by  two  departments — HuziSrf 
and  Nizimat;  the  former  was  under  the  Provincial  Diwdn,  who 
resided  at  Murshidibdd,  and  carried  on  the  business  at  Dacca  by 
deputy.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  officer  comprised  the  charge  of 
the  crown  finances,  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  relating  to 
revenue.  The  department  of  the  Nizdmat  related  chiefly  to  civil 
and  criminal  suits,  and  the  collection  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
which  was  assigned  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  establishment  In 
1 769  a  supervisor  of  revenue  was  appointed  with  entire  control  over 
the  departments  of  Huzdri  and  Nizimat  In  1772  the  title  was 
changed  to  that  of  Collector ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  assumption 
by  the  Company  of  the  office  of  Diwin  in  the  place  of  Muhammad 
Rezd  Khdn,  a  court  of  Dfwinf  Adilat  was  instituted,  of  which  the 
Collector  was  made  the  superintendent  In  1774  the  Provincial 
Council  was  established ;  Ndibs  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue,  and  to  hold  the  court  of  Dfwinf  Adilat,  from  which  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Council.  In  1781  the  Council  was  abolished,  Mr 
Day  was  appointed  Collector  and  Magistrate,  and  a  Court  of  Judi- 
cature was  established,  of  which  Mr  Duncanson  was  the  first  Judge. 

"The  French  and  Dutch  factories  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  in  the  years  1778  and  1781  respectively.  The  falling  off  of 
the  general  Dacca  trade  took  place  as  far  back  as  1801,  previously  to 
which  the  yearly  advances  made  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
private  traders  for  Dacca  muslins  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  likhs  of  rupees  (;^25o,ooo).  In  1807,  the  Company's  invest- 
ments had  fallen  to  ;^S9,S9o,  and  the  private  trade  to  about  ^56,020. 
In  1 8 13,  the  private  trade  did  not  exceed  ;;^2o,S9S,  and  that  of  the 
Company  was  scarcely  more  considerable.  In  1817,  the  English 
Commercial  Residency  was  altogether  discontinued."  [I  find  that 
in  my  description  of  Dacca  City,  condensed  from  Dr  Taylor,  these 
sentences  are  included,  inadvertently  without  acknowledgment] 

The  Mutiny  of  1857  at  Dacca. — The  only  political  dis- 
turbance which  has  taken  place  in  Dacca  District  since  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  the  country  was  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  In  that 
year  the  sepoys  stationed  in  the  city  consisted  of  two  companies  of 
the  73rd  Native  Infantry.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  out- 
break at  Meerut,  an  uneasy  feeling  manifested  itself  among  the  Dacca 
sepoys,  which  gradually  increased  till  the  Government  found  it  neces- 
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The  Furniture  in  the  houses  both  of  shopkeepers  and  culti- 

vators  is  much  the  same.     The  following  list,  which   has  been 

furnished  by  a  native  gentleman  who  fills    the   post  of  Deputy- 

^  Collector  in  the  District,  divides  the  articles  into   seven  classes, 

^  namely — {a)  Furniture  for  sitting  and  sleeping: — (i)  taktaposh^  a 

I   wooden   bedstead ;   (2)  kambal^  a  blanket ;   (3)  mord^  a  cane  or 

bamboo   stool ;   (4)   safranji,  a  striped    carpet   of   thick   cotton 

doth ;   (5)  jal  chauki,  a  stool  or  chair ;  (6)  /<///,  a  mat  of  fine 

texture  ;  (7)  sap,  another  description  of  mat  of  not  so  fine  a  quality  ; 

(8)  different  sorts  of  coarse  mats ;  (9)  //W,  a  plank  seat ;  (10) 
chhdldy  a  coarse  cloth  of  jute  thread  ;  (i  i)  kusdsan,  a  seat  made  of 
kusd  grass  ;  (12)  a  quilt  and  pillow  stuffed  with  cotton  or  rags  ;  and 
(13)  a  mosquito  curtain  is  sometimes  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  class  of  shopkeepers,  {b)  Eating  utensils  : — (i)  pdthar,  a 
stone  plate ;  (2)  thdi,  a  plate  generally  of  brass  or  bell-metal ;  (3) 
bdii^  a  brass  cup ;  (4)  gkatif  a  brass  water-pot ;  (5)  pdii,  a  brass 
tumbler;  (6)  bdsan^  a  crockery  plate,  used  only  by  Muhamma- 
dans.  {c)  Cooking  utensils: — (i)  boknd  kond,  a  brass  pot;  (2) 
kdrdi,  an  iron  pan  ;  (3)  raing,  an  earthen  pot ;  (4)  /jV/7,  an  earthen 
pot  of  smaller  size  than  the  above ;  (5)  shard,  an  earthen  pot-cover ; 
(6)  mdlsd,  an  earthen  cup;  (7)  kaisiy  an  earthen  water-pitcher;  (8) 

jhajair^  an  earthen  vessel  for  straining  water  when  washing  rice ;  (9) 
hdtd^  an  iron  ladle  or  spoon;  {10)  fagari,  a  wooden  bowl;  (11) 
md/diy  a  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell ;  (12)  ddikr  kdtd,  a  pestal 
and  mortar  used  for  grinding  pulses  ;  (13)  khuti^  a  small  earthen  pot 
for  keeping  spices ;  (14)  sil  andpufd,  a  fiat  stone  and  a  muUcr  used  in 
grinding  condiments  for  curry.  (//)  Instruments  for  cutting  or  dig- 
ging : — (i)  hdt'ddo,  a.  large  hand-knife  ;  (2)  ba/i-ddo,  a  fish-knife ;  (3) 
saratd^  a  nut-cracker;  (4)  kdchi,  a  sickle;  (5)  koddl,  a  spade;  {6)khaNtdj 
a  digging  hoe ;  (7)  kurd/,  an  axe.  {c)  Miscellaneous  implements  : — 
(i)  chongd,  a  bamboo  ladder ;  (2)  hok,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  with  a 
pointed  end,  used  for  making  holes  in  the  ground  when  putting  stakes 
round  a  field ;  (3)  samati,  a  bamboo  needle,  used  in  thatching  houses ; 
(4)  barstuh^  a  large  needle ;  (5)  stuh,  a  small  needle ;  (6)  chdr,  an 
earthen  vessel  containing  fodder  for  the  cattle  ;  (7)  lari,  a  stick  for 
driving  cows ;  (8)  ser,  a  cane  measure  containing  one  ser  (two  lbs.) ; 

(9)  kdtd^  a  measure  for  grain,  of  various  sizes ;  (ro)  sichkdy  an  iron 
rod  or  cane  twig  for  cleaning  the  hookah  tube;  (11)  maiiikd,  an  earthen 
lamp  ;  (12)  gdchftdy  an  earthen  stand  for  the  above  ;  (13)  hookah,  a 
hubble-bubble  pipe  for  tobacco;  (14)  kalki^  an  earthen  bowl  for 
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from  building  to  building  by  the  sailors.  At  this  time  Mr  Mays,  a 
midshipman,  at  the  head  of  eight  men,  who  were  under  his  command, 
made  a  gallant  charge  from  the  ramparts  down  upon  the  sepoy  guns ; 
they  were  soon  taken  and  spiked,  and  the  sepoys  began  flying  in 
every  direction.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  at  the  end  of  the  ram- 
part :  many  of  the  sepoys  were  driven  over  the  parapet.  Mr  Bain- 
bridge  had  also  a  fall  over  the  parapet  as  he  stepped  back  to  avoid 
the  thrust  of  one  of  the  sepoys.  The  sailors  obtained  a  complete 
victory;  the  sepoys  fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  jungle, 
leaving  about  forty  of  their  number  killed.  Many  of  those  who 
escaped  were  severely  wounded.  Our  loss  was  one  killed  on  the 
field,  four  severely  wounded,  since  dead,  and  nine  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  Dr  Green,  who  accompanied  the  sailors,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  was  kneeling  down  at  the  time  attending 
to  one  of  the  sailors  who  had  also  been  wounded." 

The  mutineers  fled  towards  Maimansinh  and  Silhet,  but  several  of 
the  fugitives  were  captured,  brought  in,  and  executed.  A  portion 
of  them  are  said  to  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  reaching  Bhutin 
territory. 

Administrative  History  ;  Revenue  under  the  Mughul  Gov- 
ernment.— The  following  is  condensed  from  Dr  Taylor's  account 
in  his  "  Topography  of  Dacca" ; — The  two  revenue  divisions  which 
comprised  the  Province  of  Dacca  at  the  time  Bengal  was  parcelled 
out  by  Rijd  Todar  Mall,  the  finance  minister  of  Akbar,  in  1558, 
were  Bdziihd  and  Sondrgdon — the  former  included  the  city,  and 
stretched  eastward  from  Barbakdbdd  towards  Silhet ;  the  latter  was 
chiefly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra.   The  assessments  levied  by  the  Mughul  Emperors  were  classed 
under  the  heads  of  Mahal^  or  revenue  derived  directly  from  the  land  ; 
and  Sdyer^  or  customs  duties  levied  on  nearly  every  article  of  trade 
at  the  markets  and  bdzdrs.     With  reference  to  the  land  revenue,  the 
Bdziihd  Division  was  divided  into  thirty-two  Fiscal  Divisions  (/ar- 
gands)y  assessed  at  ;^98,792 ;  Sondrgdon  contained  fifty-two  Fiscal 
Divisions  {pargands)^  assessed  at  ;£^25,828 ;  making  a  total  land 
revenue  of  ;^  1 24,620.     The  assessment  was  levied  at  a  fixed  rate. 
In  1722  the  Divisions  of  Bengal,   as   arranged   by  Todar  Mall, 
were  altered,  and  formed  into  thirteen  chaklds^   or  military  and 
civil  jurisdictions.      The  Division  of  Jahinglmagar,  or  Dacca,  in- 
cluded Sondrgdon,  Bdkarganj,  portions  of  Bdziihd  and    Nodkhdlf 
as  far  as  the  river  Phenf,  and  also  Tipperah  and  the  Sundarbans. 
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cow,  and  not  alwa3rs  even  then,  as  he  sells  it.  Sugar  and  fruit  are  not 
in  very  common  use.  The  children  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper generally  have  some  dried  preparation  of  rice,  such  as  muriy 
chirdy  and  khai^  with  sugar  and  plantains  for  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  peasant's  children  tzXpdnid^  or  rice  which  is  steeped  in  water 
all  night,  together  with  a  little  fish  or  vegetables,  and  in  the  absence 
of  this,  with  plain  salt  The  average  monthly  living  expenses  of  a 
well-to-do  household  consisting  of  five  persons,  viz.,  three  adults  and 
two  children,  are  stated  by  the  Collector  to  be  as  follow : — Rice, 
246  lbs.  or  3  maunds,  9s. ;  pulses,  20  lbs.,  is.  6d. ;  salt,  4  lbs.,  6d. ; 
oil,  10  lbs.,  3s. ;  fish,  4s. ;  vegetables,  is.  6d. ;  turmeric,  i  Jd. ;  chilies, 
4jd. ;  spices,  3d.;  betel-nut,  is.;  tobacco,  6d.;  sugar,  2s.;  milk, 
3s. ;  clarified  butter  (g^i),  6d. ;  fruits,  is.  3d. ;  preparations  of  rice, 
6d. ;  fuel,  2s. ;  clothing,  6s. ;  repairs  of  house,  3s. ;  extras,  say  6d. ; 
total  average  monthly  expenses,  ^2,  os.  6d. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  living  expenses  of  an  ordinary 
husbandman,  as  he  himself  raises  a  great  portion  of  the  articles 
necessary  for  his  own  consumption.  Rice,  pulses,  vegetables, 
onions,  chilies,  tobacco,  or  betel- nut  are  all  home  productions. 
Fish,  he  often  catches  himself  when  his  work  does  not  call  him  to 
the  field.  The  following  figures,  therefore,  only  show  the  amount 
which  he  would  have  to  spend  if  he  bought  all  his  requisites  in 
the  market  They  refer  to  the  same-sized  household  as  that  given 
above  : — Rice,  285  lbs.,  9s.  6d.;  pulse,  16  lbs.,  is.;  salt,  4 lbs.,  6d. ; 
oil,  4  lbs.,  IS.  i^d. ;  vegetables,  6d. ;  molassses  and  sugar,  3d. ;  tur- 
meric, ijd. ;  chilies,  4jd.;  onions,  i^d. ;  betel-nut,  3d. ;  fuel,  is.;  fish, 
IS. ;  clothing,  is.  6d. ;  house  repairs,  6d. ;  extras,  9d. ;  total  average 
monthly  value  of  living  and  other  necessaries  for  a  cultivator's 
household  consisting  of  three  adults  and  two  children,  i8s.  6d. 
Wheat,  except  in  sweetmeats,  is  not  generally  eaten.  Many  Muham- 
madans  use  fermented  bread  prepared  by  professional  bakers. 
Musalmins  also  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  pork,  if  the  animal  has 
been  killed  according  to  the  prescribed  religious  manner.  Animal 
food  is  used  very  sparingly  by  the  Hindus,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  pigeons  and  ducks,  and  also  goat's  flesh,  if  the  creature  has  first 
been  sacrificed  to  some  deity.  Some  of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes 
also  eat  turtle  which  abound  in  the  great  rivers.  Pdn  and  tobacco 
are  much  used. 

The  following  paragraphs  regarding  the  vegetables,  fish,  and  fruits 
used  as  food  are  quoted  from  Mr  Clay's  Report  in  the  "History  and 
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Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division"  : — "  In  the  city,  English  vegetables 
are  sold  in  the  bdzir,  and  are  much  prized  among  the  richer  classes. 
Chdrd-punji  potatoes  command  a  ready  sale,  and  a  superior  sort, 
grown  near  Koldtid  Hit  in  the  north-west  of  Dacca,  are  procurable 
at  certain  seasons.  Native  vegetables  are  generally  cooked  with  ghi^ 
mustard,  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  it  and  til  oil,  salt,  capsicums,  acid  fruits, 
nitn  leaves,  &c.  A  variety  of  gourds,  tuberous  roots,  and  other 
vegetables  are  consumed  by  the  natives  under  the  general  denomin- 
ation of  tarkdrL  There  are  no  English  equivalents  for  most  of  the 
native  names,  and  it  seems  useless  to  reproduce  them.  Every  native 
adds  about  i  \  kdchhds  (6  drachms)  of  salt  to  his  meal.  The  poorer 
classes  add  a  seasoning  composed  of  turmeric  (haldi)^  laurel  leaf 
{tej'pdtd),  and  red  chilies  (Jdl  marich).  Garlic,  coriander,  and  onions 
also  occasionally  enter  into  the  composition.  Endless  varieties  of 
fish  are  sold  in  the  bdzdrs.  They  are  cheapest  during  the  cold 
season,  scarce  and  expensive  during  the  rains.  They  are  generally 
fried  in  oil  with  salt,  turmeric,  and  spices,  and  eaten  with  the  rice 
and  vegetables.  The  poorer  classes  live  on  the  puti^  small  chingri 
(prawn),  nauld^  and  a  mess  consisting  of  small  fry  called  pdnch 
mishdlL 

m 

Fruit. — "The  mango  is  greatly  prized,  and  when  in  season  no 
meal  is  considered  complete  without  it.  Kdnthdl  or  jack-fruit  ranks 
next  It  is  eaten  raw,  or  the  juice  mixed  with  milk  and  drunk  in 
the  hot  weather.  The  seeds  of  the  fruit  are  also  eaten,  and  when 
properly  roasted  are  not  unlike  sweet  chestnuts.  The  cocoa-nut 
(narikel)  is  a  favourite  fruit,  and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
sweetmeats.  The  date  {khejUr)  does  not  flourish  in  the  District,  its 
fruit  being  small  and  tasteless.  From  its  juice,  however,  molasses 
is  made.  Bel  {/Egle  marmeios)  is  chiefly  drunk  in  the  form  of  sher- 
bet, and  is  said  to  make  a  very  wholesome  beverage.  Plantains 
form  an  universal  and  a  favourite  article  of  diet.  The  sour  plums  of 
the  bhair  are  much  sought  after  by  the  poorer  classes.  Oranges  and 
sweet  limes  are  imported  from  Silhet  in  the  cold  weather,  and  are 
in  great  demand.  In  July,  pine-apples  sell  at  two  for  one  pice,  or  a 
farthing.  Papayas,  guavas,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  &c.,  find  a  ready 
sale.  From  April  till  July,  the  seeds  of  a  water-plant  called  makdnd 
{EuryaUferox)^  peculiar  to  Eastern  Bengal,  are  sold  extensively  in 
the  bdzdrs.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  consist  of  starchy  matter. 
They  are  eaten  alone,  or  with  milk  and  sugar.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dacca  are  singularly  partial  to  this  tasteless  fruit,  of  which,  when 
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cheap,  four  or  five  seeds  cost  one  pice.  The  singdrd  nut,  though 
less  common  than  in  Hindustdn,  sells  here  at  one  pice  per  pound. 
Large  quantities  are  sold  towards  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season." 

Amusements. — I  also  reproduce  the  following  account  of  the 
amusements  and  games  of  chance,  sport,  &c.,  of  the  people  of  Dacca 
District : — "  The  principal  amusements  are  kite-flying,  bird-fights, 
nauicheSf  iUds  or  theatrical  representations,  cards,  and  other  games 
of  chance.  In  former  times  boating  was  a  favourite  pastime,  and 
probably  originated  with  the  Nawibs,  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
this  exercise,  and  had  magnificent  state  barges.  In  imitation  of 
these,  the  merchants,  weavers,  and  others  kept  pleasure-boats 
fancifully  decorated,  with  their  crews  dressed  in  various  costumes ; 
and  moonlight  regattas  formed  at  one  time  one  of  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  The  practice  has  now  died  out,  and 
regattas  are  almost  unknown  except  on  special  occasions,  when 
they  are  got  up  among  the  natives  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
by  the  European  residents  at  the  station.  Kite-flying  is  a  very 
general  pastime  during  the  cold  weather  and  spring  months.  The 
kites  are  made  of  coloured  paper  stretched  over  a  light  framework  of 
bamboo,  and,  as  a  rule  have  no  tail  or  tassels  like  the  kites  in  Eng- 
land. The  string  is  wound  on  a  revolving  spindle,  and  is  let  out  or 
shortened  at  pleasure  by  a  rotary  motion  of  the  hands.  Kite-flying  at 
times  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  has  to  be  prohibited  in  the 
public  streets  and  thoroughfares  for  carriages.  Young  men  as  well 
as  boys  engage  in  it,  and  evince  a  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  their  kites  which  would  challenge  admiration 
were  it  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  any  less  unmanly  and  childish 
amusement 

"  Deer  are  sometimes  caught  with  nets,  and  the  natives  generally, 
especially  the  Musalmdns,  are  fond  of  shooting,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  their  habit  of  prowling  about  in  the  jungle,  and  mur- 
dering any  unlucky  beast  or  bird  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  a 
close  shot  Angling  is  a  common  pursuit,  but  it  is  practised  in  a 
clumsy  and  unskilful  manner.  The  Hindus  are  fond  of  fights  be- 
tween rams,  hulbuls  or  nightingales,  dahidlsy  and  mainds  ;  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  frequently  staked  on  the  event  Other  indoor 
amusements  consist  of  games  of  chance  with  dice,  cowries,  cards, 
eggs,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  while  the  weavers  and  other  Vaishnavs  indulge 
in  nautcha  and  lilds  or  theatrical  representations  of  the  exploits  of 
Krishna.     Among  the  Hindus  the  behdd  (a  kind  of  violin)  is  the 

VOU  VI.  F 
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common  musical  instrument,  but  the  European  pattern  is  now  much 
used,  and  is  procurable  in  all  the  bizdrs.  It  need  perhaps  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  these  instruments  are  not  equal  to  Cremonas. 
The  sUdr  (a  kind  of  guitar  with  three  strings)  is  the  favourite  in- 
strument among  the  Musalmins.  Their  passive  amusements  are 
nautches^  fireworks,  cock-fighting,  dice,  and  cards.  The  above  sports 
and  pastimes,  requiring,  as  a  rule,  no  courage  or  endurance,  and 
little  or  no  physical  exertion,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
indolent  and  spiritless  nature  of  the  natives  of  this  District,  who  are, 
as  a  body,  fair  average  specimens  of  the  languid  population  of 
the  Bengal  Delta.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  SQme 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  city  at  least,  to  introduce  a  more 
manly  style  of  amusement  among  the  rising  generation  ;  and  some 
of  the  boys  at  the  Government  College  may  now  be  seen,  during 
the  cold  weather,  imitating  the  performances  of  the  European 
residents  at  cricket  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  appreciate 
or  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  j  and  their  play  is  generally  of 
the  mildest  description." 

Agriculture;  Cereal  Crops. — Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of 
the  District,  the  three  principal  classes  being  as  follow  : — (i)  Boro^ 
or  ropd  rice,  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  the  boro  proper  and  Hpd, 
The  boro  proper  is  planted  in  deep  marshy  ground,  and  on  the  miry 
edges  of  newly-formed  land  {chars).  The  seed  is  first  sown  on  a 
plot  of  moist  but  high  ground ;  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are 
about  a  foot  high  they  are  transplanted,  and  planted  into  the  field 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  nursery,  in  which  the  seed  is  first 
sown,  is  thus  prepared :  In  the  month  of  October  the  land  is  worked, 
by  ploughing  or  otherwise,  until  it  is  converted  into  mud  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  seed  meanwhile  is  subjected  to  a  forcing 
process.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  basket,  and  steeped  in  water 
for  a  day,  af^er  which  the  water  is  drained  off  and  the  grain  left  to 
dry  for  another  day.  A  little  water  is  then  sprinkled  over  it  at 
intervals ;  and  as  soon  as  it  swells  and  begins  to  germinate,  the  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  muddy  ground.  This  ground 
remains  wet,  and  if  near  the  side  of  a  tidal  river,  is  covered  with 
water  twice  a  day.  The  iipd  variety  is  reared  substantially  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boro  proper,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  is  planted 
in  somewhat  harder  soil.  It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of  the 
cultivator  to  iipd^  or  plaster  the  ground  with  a  top  layer  of  earth 

evious  to  planting.    These  varieties  of  rice  are  sown  in  December, 
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January,  and  February  (Paush,  Migh,  and  Philgun),  and  are  reaped 
in  April  and  May  (Baisikh  and  Jyaishtha).     Dr  Taylor  states  that 
this  crop  yields  the  largest  return,  and  that  the  grain  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  either  the  dman  or  dus  varieties.     Another  species 
of  boro  rice  is  called  sAditd,  from  the  fact  of  being  reaped  in  sixty 
days  after  sowing.     (2)  Aus^  or  autumn  rice,  is  sown  on  rather  high 
land,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.     It  is  sown  broadcast  in  March,  April, 
and  May  (Philgun,  Chaitra,  and  Baisikh),  and  reaped  in  June, 
July,  and  August     (3)  The  dman^  or  cold-weather  crop,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  District.     It  is  sown  in 
low-lying  lands  of  the  best  description,  both  broadcast  and  by 
dibbling.     In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Mdnikganj  and  Bikrampur  it  is 
sown  broadcast,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  District,  such  as  Riipurd 
and  Kipisid,  the  seed  is  regularly  planted.     In  the  latter  localities, 
the  soil  is  prepared  by  repeated  ploughings   from  December  up 
to  February,  the  seed  being  sown  after  the  first  fall  of  rain.    This 
rice  is  very  rapid  in  growth,  and,  in  swamps  in  the  rainy  season,  it 
frequently  shoots  up  twelve  inches  in   twenty-four  hours,  as   the 
inundation  rises.    A  high  and  sudden  rise  of  water,  however,  is  apt 
to  overtop  the  plant,  in  which  case  the  crop  is  lost.      In  general  the 
dman  rice  is  sown  in   March,  April,  and  May  (Philgun,  Chaitra, 
and  Baisdkh),  the  same  as  the  dus  rice,  and  reaped  in  November 
or  December  (Agrahiyan  and  Paush).      This  description  of  rice 
is  said  to  comprise  no  fewer  than  fifty  different  varieties  of  grain. 
(4)  Uri  or  jarddhdn  is  an  indigenous  kind  of  rice  found  growing 
in  marshes  and  low-lying  grassy  tracts.     The  grain  is  very  small, 
ten  pounds  of  paddy  producing  only  about  one  pound  of  the 
husked  rice.      It  is  gathered  for  consumption  by  the  poor  people 
only ;  the  rice  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  although  inferior  to  the 
cultivated  sorts.     The  other  cereal  crops  grown  in  the  District  are 
wheat  (goham)  and  barley  (/tf^),  but  are  cultivated  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  and  by  a  few  villages.      These  are  a  winter  crop ; 
sown  in  October  and  November  (Kirtik),  and  reaped  in  March  and 
April  (Philgun). 

Green  Crops. — Two  kinds  of  millet  are  grown,  ckind  and  kangni, 
both  being  raised  in  the  low-lying  lands  after  the  rains,  and  reaped 
in  March  and  April  The  pulses  cultivated  in  the  District  are 
maiar  {Pisum  sativum)^  kaldi  (Dolichus  piiosus),  mustiri  {Cicer 
^^)>  «*(f  {Fhaseolus  mungo)^  and  but  or  gram.  The  oil-seeds 
are  sarishd  {musiard^  HI  {sesamum)^  and  tisi  {linse:d).     Mustard  is 
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of  public  revenue.  Many  more  exist,  but  theirnumber  is  not  known. 
Permanently  settled  estates  are  liable  to  be  brought  to  public  auction, 
for  non-pa>Tnent  of  arrears  of  revenue  on  or  before  the  latest  dates 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  such  payments.  These  dates  are, . 
in  Dacca  District,  the  12th  January,  28th  March,  28th  June,  and  the 
28th  September.  Petty  estates  paying  less  that  £1  a  year  of 
Government  revenue  are  only  liable  once  in  the  year  to  be  sold  for 
non-payment  of  arrears ;  estates  paying  between  jQi  and  £$  a  year 
are  twice  liable  to  be  sold  ;  and  those  paying  between  jQ$  and  jQio 
are  liable  to  sale  three  times  a  year.  In  special  cases,  arrears  due 
from  farmers  of  Government  estates  are  recoverable  by  attachment 
of  the  farm,  arrest  of  the  defaulter  or  his  surety  if  there  be  one,  or 
by  sale  of  land  or  other  property  belonging  to  such  defaulter  or  his 
surety.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Collectorate  records, 
292  estates  have  been  resumed  from  time  to  time  up  to  1866-67,  of 
which  the  total  revenue  amounts  to  ;^4i67,  12s.  A  large  number  of 
estates  were  apparently  resumed  by  Special  Deputy-Collectors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Eighteen  tenures  which  were  brought  under 
resumption  proceedings  were  released,  the  probable  assets  of  which 
amounted  to  ;^i96,  los.  In  the  course  of  the  Survey  operations  many 
rent-free  tenures  came  to  light.  Some  of  these  were  resumed,  but 
the  greater  part  were  released  ;  because  in  many  cases  it  appeared 
that  Government  had  lost  its  right  by  lapse  of  time ;  in  others  it 
was  found  that  the  tenures  were  not  revenue  free,  but  formed  portions 
of  permanently  settled  estates,  and  had  been  granted  by  the  proprie- 
tors free  of  rent. 

The  Amount  of  Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1850  there  were  six  Magisterial  and  nineteen 
Civil  and  Revenue  Courts  in  the  whole  District ;  in  1862  the 
number  had  increased  to  ten  Magisterial,  and  twenty-six  Civil  and 
Revenue  Courts,  the  increase  in  the  latter  being  partly  due  to  the 
number  of  rent  cases  instituted  under  Act  X.  of  1859 ;  in  1869  there 
were  eight  Magisterial  Courts  sitting  throughout  the  year,  besides  one 
Honorary  Magistrate's  Court,  and  twenty-five  Civil  and  Revenue 
Courts.  The  number  of  Covenanted  Officers  has  not  increased  of 
late  years;  four  European  officers  were  stationed  in  the  District 
in  1850,  and  the  same  number  in  1869.  There  are  no  records  in 
existence  showing  the  number  of  Courts  and  Covenanted  Officers 
prior  to  1850.  The  number  of  rent  cases  instituted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Act  X.  of  1859  is  as  follows  : — In  1861-62,  4335  original  suits 
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were  instituted^  besides  435  miscellaneous  applications ;  in  1862-63, 
there  were  2214  original  suits,  and  643  miscellaneous  applications ;  in 
1866-67,  1992  original  suits  were  instituted,  besides  1410  miscel- 
laneous applications;  in  1868-69,  the  number  of  original  suits  had 
decreased  to  1791,  or  less  than  half  what  they  were  in  1861-62,  while 
the  number  of  miscellaneous  applications  had  increased  to  1356,  or 
upwards  of  three  times  what  they  were  in  the  former  year. 

Police. — A  great  improvement  has  also  taken  place  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Police  Force  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1840  the 
cost  of  officering  the  District  Police  was  ;^i353,  12s.;  in  that 
year  there  were  190  constables  or  village  policemen,  maintained  at  a 
charge  of  ;^684.  In  i860,  there  were  200  constables,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  ^942  ;  the  expense  of  officering  the  police  in  that  year  being 
jCs^^I-  The  present  Police  Force  of  Dacca  District  consists  of  the 
Regular  Police,  the  Village  Watch,  and  a  Municipal  Police  in  the 
three  large  towns.  At  the  end  of  187 1,  the  Regular  Force  of  the 
District  stood  as  follows  : — 2  European  superintendents,  on  a  total 
salary  of  ;^ii4o  per  annum ;  68  native  subordinate  officers,  on  an 
average  pay  of  ;£'43, 15s.  3d.  per  annum ;  and  360  foot  constables,  on 
an  average  pay  of  ;^8,  2s.  2d.  a  year ;  making  a  total  strength  of  430 
officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ;^8552,  14s.,  including 
travelling  allowances,  office  establishment,  contingencies,  and  all  other 
charges.  The  Surveyor-General,  in  187 1,  returned  the  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  2902  square  miles,  and  by  the  Census  of  1872  the  population 
was  ascertained  to  be  1,852,993  souls.  The  strength  of  the  Regular 
Police  of  all  ranks,  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  District,  is 
therefore  one  man  to  every  67  square  miles,  and  as  compared  with 
the  population,  one  man  to  every  4309  souls.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  j£x,  19s.  for  every  square  mile  of  area,  or  a 
fraction  over  a  penny  per  head  of  the  population.  Attached  to  the 
Regular  Force  is  a  River  Patrol,  consisting  of  one  boat  with  a  crew 
of  nine  men,  carrying  two  police-officers  and  two  constables.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  river  police  amounted  to  ;^68,  8s.  in  187 1, 
including  the  hire  of  the  boat  This  sum  is  included  in  the  total 
cost  of  the  Regular  Police.  The  Village  Watch  or  Rural  Police,  in 
187 1,  amounted  to  3068  men,  receiving  an  estimated  pay  of  ;^6903, 
paid  by  the  villagers,  or  an  average  pay  of  £2,  53.  a  year  per  head, 
equal  to  a  charge  of  j£2j  7s.  6d.  per  square  mile,  or  just  over  three 
farthings  per  head  of  the  population.  Each  rural  watchman  has,  on 
the  average,  94  houses  under  his  charge,  according  to  the  Census 
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Report   The  Municipal  Police  is  a  force  stationed  in  the  three  large 
towns  of  Dacca,  Mdnikganj,  and  Ndrdinganj.     It  consisted,  in  1871, 
of  12  native  officers  and  251  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;^2022,  i8s. 
per  annum.   Including  the  Regular  Force,  the  Village  Watch,  and  the 
Municip^  Police,  the  force  of  all  ranks  amounts  to  3761  men,  being 
one  man  to  every  o*8  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  493  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  total  expense  of  the  force  is  ;^i  7,478,  12s,     The  total 
cost,  therefore,  of  protecting  person  and  property  in  Dacca  District  is 
jQ6^  OS.  5d.  per  square  mile,  or  a  fraction  over  2jd.  per  head  of  the 
population.     During  the  year  187 1,  the  police  conducted  2084  cog- 
nisable cases,  the  final  percentage  of  convictions  to  men  brought  to 
trial  being  53-9  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  non-cognisable  cases  was 
41 01,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  cases  brought  to  trial  being 
52-5  per  cent.     In  serious  cases  the  police  were  not  very  successful; 
of  five  persons  accused  of  murder  not  one  was  convicted;  and  in  nine 
gang  robberies  they  failed  to  obtain  a  single  conviction.      The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in  his  Resolution  on  the  Report  on  the  Police  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  for  the  year  1870,  observes,  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  three  Districts  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  regard  to  percentage  of 
convictions  for  murder  are  Hdglf,  Dacca,  and  Nadiyi,  all  Jury  Dis- 
tricts."   The  value  of  the  property  stolen  during  the  year  was  reported 
to  be  ;^593i,  8s.,  of  which  only  property  to  the  value  of  ;^949  was 
recovered,  or  under  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  stolen 
goods. 

Criminal  Classes. — Crime  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Dacca,  the 
chief  offences  being  theft,  mischief,  voluntarily  causing  hurt,  assault, 
using  criminal  force,  wrongful  restraint,  wrongful  confinement,  and 
enticing  away  married  women  for  illicit  purposes.  In  1868  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  District  jail,  as  well  as  the  subor- 
dinate lock-ups  at  M^ikganj,  Munshiganj,  and  Midirfpur,  was  436, 
including  8  females,  or  one  person  always  in  jail  to  every  4250 
of  the  population.  The  total  number  admitted  during  the  year 
amounted  to  1575,  including  38  women;  the  average  term  of  resi- 
dence of  each  prisoner  in  jail  being  98*82  days.  The  average  daily 
number  on  the  sick  list  was  14,  the  constant  sickness  rate  being  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  jail  population.  Sixteen  deaths  occurred  during 
the  year,  said  to  be  chiefly  among  prisoners  who  were  in  a  hopeless 
state  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  In  1869  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  jail  was  465,  of  whom  7  were  females.  The 
total  number  admitted  into  jail  firom  all  causes  was  2272,  and  567 
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September  respectively ;  but  the  first  yields  the  finest  produce,  and  is 
the  one  chiefly  cultivated.  The  seeds  which  are  used  for  sowing  are 
carefully  picked,  and  after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  are  preserved 
in  an  earthen  pot  in  which  oil  or  ghi  has  been  kept,  and  the  vessel, 
with  its  mouth  stopped  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  is  hung  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  over  the  spot  on  which  the  fire  is  usually 
kindled  The  high  lands  are  selected  for  this  crop,  and  are  ploughed 
for  eight  or  twelve  times,  up  to  September  and  October,  when  the 
seeds  are  sown.  This  is  done  in  parallel  rows,  distant  about  a  cubit 
from  each  other,  and  before  the  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  ground 
they  are  moistened  with  water.  The  cotton  plant  is  Hable  to  injury 
from  hailstorms,  heavy  rain,  and  caterpillars.  It  impoverishes  the 
soil,  and  the  same  field  never  produces  successively  more  than  two 
crops  of  good  cotton.  Formerly  the  ground  for  cotton  was  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  every  fourth  year,  and  it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  this  circumstance  in  the  present  day  that  the  produce  is 
now  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  former  times.  A  good  crop  is 
estimated  at  eight  maunds  per  bighd^  or  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
hundredweights  per  acre.  The  northern  division  of  the  District 
produces  the  best  cotton,  especially  that  portion  bordering  upon  the 
Meghnd  and  Brahmaputra,  in  Sondrgdon,  Kdpdsid,  Tok,  and  Jangal- 
biri,  in  which  this  article  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  former  times. 
The  soil  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  possesses  the  different  con- 
stituents that  are  supposed  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  good  cotton  ground  in  America,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  superiority  of  the  Dacca  cotton  over  that 
grown  in  other  parts  of  Bengal  may  be  attributed. 

"  Baines,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  Britain,' 
states  that  '  a  mixture  of  silicious  and  argillacious  earth  is  the  most 
desirable,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  former;'  and  more  lately  it 
would  appear  that  lime  has  been  found  to  constitute  one  of  the  in- 
gredients. These  different  earths  are  present  here,  especially  the 
silica,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  renders 
the  lands  much  drier  in  this  part  of  the  District  than  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Ganges.  The  cotton  in  the  northern  division  is 
said  to  swell  less  than  the  produce  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  tendency  of  the  fibre  to  swell  in  bleaching  is  the  criterion  by 
which  the  weavers  judge  of  its  quality,  but  whether  it  depends  on 
any  inherent  property  in  the  cotton  itself,  or  on  the  water  used  in 
bleaching,  is  not  known,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
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is  principally  owing  to  the  latter.  The  thread  manufactured  at 
Dhdmrdi,  which  was  reported  by  Mr  Bebb,  the  Commercial  Resident, 
to  swell  the  most,  is  found  by  the  weavers  to  be  equal  to  the  thread 
of  the  best  factories  {aurangs),  />.,  to  swell  the  least,  if  bleached  in 
Dacca ;  but  the  reverse  if  the  water  of  Dhdmrdi  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cess." A  description  of  the  weaving  process  will  be  given  at  a 
subsequent  page,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
District. 

Jute  {pdt  or  koshtd), — A  private  gentleman  in  Dacca  city  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  description  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fibre  produced  in  the  District : — (i)  Karimganj  jute,  superior 
in  fibre,  colour,  and  length ;  (2)  Bhdwil  jute  has  a  good  length  of 
staple,  but  is  inferior  in  other  respects ;  (3)  Bakrdbid  jute,  rich  in 
colour,  possessing  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  oil,  and  remarkably 
strong ;  (4)  Bhdtiil  jute,  grown  in  the  Amfribad  Fiscal  Division ; 
after  steeping,  it  is  washed  in  stagnant  water,  which  renders  the 
fibre  weak  ;  it  likewise  discolours  by  time,  but  is  of  a  good  length. 
The  following  fibres,  though  not  what  are  commonly  known 
as  jute,  are  sold  as  such: — (i)  Mestd,  a  coarse  fibre  of  a  slightly 
golden  colour ;  native  paper  is  generally  manufactured  from  it ;  (2) 
Michaty  inferior  in  fibre  and  colour ;  also  manufactured  into  paper. 
(3)  Bidd  sundi,  a  strong  fibre  of  a  pinkish  hue,  with  an  excess  of  vege- 
table oil,  and  very  heavy.  (4)  Miihi^  brown  in  appearance,  strong  in 
fibre,  and  of  very  great  length.  The  gentleman  who  has  favoured 
me  with  this  account  is  of  opinion  that  this  fibre  should  hold  a 
higher  place  than  jute,  and  has  despatched  twenty-seven  bales  of  it 
to  Dundee  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  properties  tested.  (5)  Nalid^ 
or  long  reeds ;  coarse  and  strong  in  fibre,  and  of  the  same  species  as 
mestd^  but  supposed  to  differ  slightly  from  it.  (6)  Rajat^  a  very 
inferior  and  coarse  fibre,  growing  wild  in  the  jungles.  It  thrives 
well  in  a  poor  soil,  where  nothing  else  could  be  cultivated,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  this  rajat^  if  introduced  into  the  market, 
would  soon  draw  the  attention  of  rope-makers  and  gunny  manufac- 
turers, especially  as  it  is  very  durable  in  water.  A  sample  of  it  has 
been  despatched  to  Dundee  for  trial.  The  jute  trade  of  Dacca  is 
now  very  extensive,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding  its  cost 
of  production  and  price  are  condensed  chiefly  from  the  "  History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  the  native  weights  being  altered  to 
their  English  equivalents.  The  figures  for  the  later  years  are  obtained 
from  special  reports.   \Sre  also  Accounts  of  Nadiyd  and  24  Pargands.'l 
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acre  of  good  land  is  estimated  to  produce  about  six  and  a  half 
hundredweights  of  good  clean  hemp,  the  price  for  which  in  1839 
was  55.  5d.  a  hundredweight  It  was  formerly  produced  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Districts  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the 
British  navy,  and  in  1806  no  less  than  forty-one  thousand  hundred- 
weights were  purchased  by  the  Commercial  Resident  in  Dacca 
and  the  surrounding  Districts  for  that  purpose  The  quantity  now 
raised  is  small ;  it  is  seldom  exported,  but  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fishing-nets. 

Rhea. — Another  important  article  of  cultivation  seems  likely  to 
spring  up  in  the  District.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  Rhea  grass,  and  the  following  notes  on  its  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  short  notice  of  the  different 
kinds  of  jute  grown  in  the  District: — '^  I  transplanted  a  few  specimens 
of  Rhea  in  my  garden  at  the  end  of  July ;  they  thrived  without  any 
further  attention,  and  five  months  afterwards  were  in  wild  luxuriance, 
with  an  average  height  of  five  feet  As  soon  as  the  roots  had  gained 
sufficient  strength,  they  sent  forth  small  shoots  around  the  mother- 
plant,  and  they  still  continue  sending  forth  similar  shoots  to  the 
present  day.  I  have  had  recourse  to  two  experiments  in  attempting 
to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  ist,  I  steeped  the  plant  in 
stagnant  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  when  the  fibre  softened,  I  had 
it  pulled  by  the  finger-nails,  but  the  process  left  a  slimy  vege- 
table matter  in  the  fibre  ;  2d,  to  free  it  from  this  I  steeped  the  plant 
in  water  diluted  with  potash.  This  second  process  freed  the  fibre 
from  the  viscous  layer,  but  at  the  same  time  took  away  that  glossy 
appearance  which  the  first  process  had  left ;  it  also  appeared  to 
reduce  the  Rhea.  In  the  former  process  I  found  great  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  as  the  strings  fix>m  the  fibre  after 
soaking  become  entangled  together  in  one  confused  mass.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Rhea  will  grow  in  this  District  without  much  care 
or  trouble,  and  bccoipe  a  valuable  addition  to  its  products;  but 
in  order  to  carry  on  these  endeavours  with  success,  much  fruitless 
labour  would  be  saved  by  the  importation  of  a  few  skilled  Chinese 
well  acquainted  with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  valuable 
article." 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — The  following  description  of  the  miscel- 
laneous crops  grown  in  Dacca  is  principally  condensed  from  Taylor's 
"Topography  of  Dacca,"  and  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the 
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MuNSHfoANj  Subdivision  was  first  formed  in  December  1845. 
The  Census  Report  of  1872  returns  it  as  containing  an  area  of  446 
square  miles,  with  650  villages  or  townships,  59,544  houses,  and  a 
total  population  of  459>874 ;  of  whom  224,345,  or  488  per  cent, 
are  Hindus;  234,956,  or  5i'i  per  cent  Muhammadans;  530 
Christians ;  and  43  of  other  denominations.  Proportion  of  males 
46*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Average  pressure  of  the 
population  per  square  mile,  1031 ;  average  number  of  villages  or 
townships  per  square  mile,  i  '45 ;  average  number  of  persons  per 
village  or  township,  707  ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile, 
133  ;  average  number  of  persons  per  house,  77.  The  Subdivision 
consists  of  the  two  police  circles  of  Munshfganj  and  Srfnagar.  In 
1869  it  contained  one  Court,  a  Regular  Police  of  88  officers  and 
men;  a  Municipal  Police  of  30  officers  and  men,  and  a  Village  Watch 
of  830  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  Administration  is 
returned  at  ;^3996  from  District,  and  ;^2o6  from  Municipal  Funds. 

MAnikganj  Subdivision,  formed  in  May  1845.  I^  ^^72,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Report,  it  contained  an  area  of  525  square  miles, 
with  1064  villages  or  towns,  65,512  houses,  and  386,046  inhabitants  ; 
of  whom  156,151,  or  40*5  per  cent,  were  Hindus;  229,370,  or  59-4 
per  cent.  Muhammadans;  6  Christians;  and  519  of  other  de- 
nominations. Proportion  of  males  to  total  population,  48*9  ;  average 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile,  735  ;  average  number  of  villages 
per  square  mile,  203  ;  average  number  of  persons  per  village,  363  ; 
average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  125  ;  average  number  of 
persons  per  house,  5*8.  The  subdivision  consists  of  the  three  police 
circles  of  Mdnikganj,  Jafarganj,  and  Harirdmpur.  In  1869  it  con- 
tained one  Court,  and  maintained  a  Regular  Police  Force  of  68 
officers  and  men,  a  Municipal  Force  of  40  officers  and  men,  and  a 
Village  Watch  of  769.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  Admini- 
stration amounted  to  ;^3742,  us.  to  the  District,  and  ;^27,  i6s.  to 
the  Municipality. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — In  1870  the  number  of  villages  or  rural  com- 
munes in  Dacca  District  was  returned  at  2885,  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  314  souls  each  according  to  the  results 
of  the  Survey.  In  the  same  year  there  were  thirty-two  towns  or  large 
villages  which  contained  an  estimated  population  of  two  thousand 
souls  or  upwards.  For  police  purposes  the  District  is  divided  into 
thirteen  police  stations  {ihdnds)^  and  nine  outposts.  The  number 
of  Fiscal  Divisions  {pargands  and  tappds)  were  returned  as  182  in 
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tity  is  imported  from  Rangpur.  Safflower  cultivation  has  extended 
very  much  of  late  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  main  exports  of  the 
District.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  the  flower  gathered  in  February  and  March.  When 
gathered,  it  is  put  on  a  mat,  and  washed  and  kneaded  with  the  feet. 
It  is  then  worked  up  into  small  cakes  and  dried.  From  the  seed 
an  oil  is  expressed  which  is  used  for  burning.  The  stalk  yields 
firewood,  and  its  ashes  are  prized  as  potash,  which  the  villagers 
use  for  washing  their  clothes.  The  cultivators  are  said  to  be 
now  beginning  to  adulterate  the  cakes  in  order  to  add  to  their 
weight.  The  average  price  of  the  best  safflower  in  1867  nvas  about 
jQ^  I  OS.  a  hundredweight,  but  its  ^-alue  depends  upon  the  quality. 
In  1867  Mr  A.  L.  Clay,  in  his  District  Report  in  the  "History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  estimated  the  cost  of  sowing  and 
cultivating  ten  bighds  (about  3^  acres)  of  land  with  safflower  as 
follows: — Digging,  los.;  ploughing,  jQi',  seed,  4s.;  weeding,  5s.; 
gathering  the  flower,  jQi^  6s. ;  washing,  16s. ;  rent,  5s. ;  total,  jQ^ 
6s.  Average  yield,  about  123  lbs.,  which,  at  jQ^  los.  a  hundred- 
weight, would  be  worth  about  jQ^  19s.,  leaving  a  profit  of  13s.  The 
foregoing  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  expense  of 
cultivation,  but  what  it  would  cost  if  hired  labour  was  altogether 
employed.  In  1873  ^^  average  price  was  officially  stated  at  ;^8, 
4s.  per  cwt ;  the  profits  are  now  very  large,  and  steadily  rising. 
Produce  of  Dacca  District,  8785  cwis,  in  1872-73 ;  total  exports, 
12,080  cwts, — {Calcutta  Gazette  of  April  16,  1873).  Several  kinds 
of  gourds  and  melons,  plantains,  pine-apples,  limes,  mango-trees, 
&C.,  are  cultivated  in  garden  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
houses. 

Rice  Cultivation. — No  improvement  is  visible  in  the  quality  of 
the  rice  grown  in  the  District.  The  people  sow  the  best  kind  of  rice 
they  can  get,  or  what  description  they  choose,  without  any  inter- 
vention or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  superior  landlords.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  rice  is 
the  only  cereal  grown.  The  area  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  is 
said  to  have  rather  decreased  of  late  years  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  jute  crop,  but  this  decrease  is  local,  and  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  compensated  by  new  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
District  which  have  been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  rice  plant  in  its  various  stages: — 
As  seed  it  is  called  hij ;  the  young  plant  is  called  yii/<f/  before  the 
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ear  appears,  hdii;  when  full  grown,  dhdn;  the  unshelled  rice  is  also 
called  by  the  same  name ;  husked  rice,  chdul;  and  boiled  rice,  bfidt. 
The  principal  solid  preparations  made  from  rice  are  as  follows : — 
Khai^  paddy  slightly  parched  and  then  husked,  sold  at  about  three 
farthings  a  pound;  chird^  paddy  steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
fried  and  husked,  three  ferthings  a  pound ;  tnuri^  paddy  boiled  and 
afterwards  parched  and  husked,  sold  at  the  same  rate.  Another 
preparation  called  binni  is  sold  at  threepence  a  pound.  The  chief 
liquid  preparation  made  from  rice  \spachwat\  or  rice  beer,  but  which 
is  only  made  for  home  consumption,  and  is  not  sold.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  fermenting  steeped  rice  with  a  substance  called  bdkar. 
For  a  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  rice  grown,  see  my  Account  of 
the  neighbouring  District  of  Faridpur. 

Area  ;  Out  turn  of  Crops,  &c.—  According  to  the  Surveyor- 
General,  the  area  of  the  District  is  2902  square  miles.  The  Collec- 
tor, however,  returns  it  at  3217  (/>.,  previous  to  transfers  in  187 1). 
Cultivated,  2245  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  District ;  lands  fallow,  or  temporarily  out  of  cultivation, 
24  square  miles;  cultivable  forest  land,  672  square  miles;  uncul- 
tivable  area,  including  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  rivers  Meghnd  and  Ganges,  276  square  miles.  Total, 
3217.  No  statistics  exist  showing  the  cultivation  of  each  kind  of 
crop ;  but  the  Collector  is  of  opinion  that,  speaking  roughly,  in  the 
rains  three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  are  under  rice,  one-fifth  is 
fallow,  and  one-fifth  under  jute ;  and  that  in  the  dry  season  two-fifths 
are  under  oil-seeds  and  pulses,  two-fifths  fallow,  and  one-fifth  under 
other  crops.  The  best  sorts  of  rice-producing  land  pay  a  rent  of 
from  9s.  to  i2s.  an  acre,  the  average  rates  being  for  high  rice  land 
4s.  8d.  an  acre,  low  rice  land  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  jute  land  4s.  4d. 
an  acre.  In  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  the  yield  of  paddy  is  from 
about  thirteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  hundredweights  per  acre ;  and 
in  Bhdwdl  Fiscal  Division,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  hundred- 
weights per  acre  for  the  best  varieties  of  land.  In  the  former  Fiscal 
Division  the  rent  is  regulated  by  the  demand  for  the  land,  and  in 
the  latter  according  to  its  fertility.  This  land  bears  only  one  crop 
of  rice  during  the  year.  In  Bikrampur  paddy  sells  on  an  average 
at  from  forty  to  forty-five  pounds  for  is.,  and  in  Bhdwdl  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-five  pounds  for  is.  In  winter,  after  the  paddy  crop  is 
reaped,  a  second  crop  of  mustard-seed  and  various  kind  of  pulses  is 
raised  from  the  rice-fields.  An  acre  of  land  generally  produces  an 
average  of  about  four  and  a  half  hundredweights  of  mustard,  valued 
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at  from  Ss.  to  9S^  6>i.  a  honvlredweight ;  or  from  four  and  a  half  to 
six  and  a  half  hocdreviweights  of  pulsesy  of  the  worth  of  from  3s.  4d. 
to  4s.  9^1  a  hccdreoweighw  In  Bhivdl  fiscal  Division  there  is 
generally  no  second  crop«  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  District  it  is 
custonun*  to  raise  a  second  crop  on  the  same  land  after  the  paddy 
has  been  han-ested.  The  average  out-turn  and  value  of  an  acre  of 
two-crop  land  is  stated  to  be  about  as  follows  : — rice,  fifteen  and  a 
third  hundredweights  of  paddy,  value  ^2,  2s. ;  mustard,  four  and  a 
half  hundredweightSs,  value  jQzj  2s. ;  total,  jQ^  4s.,  exclusive  of  the 
%*alue  of  the  straw,  which  would  be  worth  about  9s.  more.  This 
average  out-turn  is  very  much  less  than  the  estimate  as  given  in  the 
**  Histor}-  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  which  is  believed 
to  be  excessive.  But  the  estimate  given  here  does  not  include  jute  or 
safflower  cultivation,  the  profits  from  which  are  greater.  The  yield 
of  jute  is  generally  seventeen  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth  about 
9s.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  and  nearly  every  husbandman  with  a  farm 
of  five  acres  has  at  least  a  patch  of  two-thirds  of  an  acre  under  jute. 
As  before  stated,  howe^-er,  the  price  of  jute  in  the  past  season 
(1S72-73)  was  exceptionally  low,  and  only  amounted  to  about  6s.  a 
hundredweight,  as  reported  by  the  Jute  Commissioners. 

Position  or  the  Cultivators. — A  farm  of  above  seventeen 
acres  is  considered  as  exceptionally  large,  and  one  below  three 
and  a  half  acres  as  an  exceptionally  small  one.  About  eight  acres 
would  make  a  comfortable-sized  holding,  although  a  single  pair  of 
bullocks  cannot  culti\-ate  more  than  about  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  as  the  oxen  are  very  small  and  weak.  A  holding  of  five 
acres  would  make  a  peasant  as  well  off  as  a  petty  shopkeeper, 
and  would  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as  a  man  with  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  shillings.  This  amount  is  very  little  to 
su])port  a  family  upon ;  but  a  culti^-ator  with  five  acres  of  land  raises 
nearly  ever)*thing  necessary  for  his  own  support,  and  the  sale  of  his 
surplus  produce  makes  him  well  ofil  The  husbandmen  seldom 
change  their  holdings,  and  the  same  land  generally  descends  from 
father  to  son ;  so  that  most  of  the  cultivators  may  be  said  to  have 
a  sort  of  right  of  occupancy,  although  when  a  dispute  occurs  with 
the  suj)erior  landlord  the  cultivator  generally  loses  the  case.  The 
number  of  husbandmen  who  are  acknowledged  to  hold  their  lands 
with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  as  such  registered  in  the  Courts,  is 
only  214.  The  cultivators  of  the  char  or  alluvial  lands  have  no  right 
of  occupancy,  as  they  frequently  change  their  place  of  abode.  None 
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of  the  husbandmen  have  been  acknowledged  as  possessing  a  right 
to  hold  their  lands  in  perpetuity  without  enhancement  of  rent 
Dacca  is  not  a  District  where  the  Land  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859)  has 
been  much  worked;  and  in  land  cases  for  enhancement  in  the 
Courts  the  cultivator  seldom  alleges  that  he  holds  at  a  fixed  rent, 
but  merely  objects  to  the  grounds  of  enhancement  A  statement 
of  the  cases  and  applications  under  this  Act  will  be  found  in  the 
administrative  portion  of  this  Statistical  Account.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  proprietors  of  small  estates  in  the  District  who  own, 
occupy,  and  cultivate  their  hereditary  estates  without  either  a  supe- 
rior landlord  (zamlnddr)  above  them,  or  a  sub-holder  {krishdh)  or 
labourer  of  any  sort  under  them.  A  peasant  with  a  middling-sized 
household  of  five  persons  can  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of 
about  ^i,  4s.,  whether  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Most  households  are 
supported  on  a  very  small  amount  in  cash,  and  the  sum  here 
mentioned  is  the  money  value  of  what  a  household  buying  every- 
thing would  require.  The  husbandmen,  as  a  rule,  are  in  debt; 
but  not  for  food  or  cost  of  living.  It  is  on  account  of  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  marriages,  &a,  that  they  get  into  debt  The  pre- 
sent Collector  of  the  District  states  that  he  has  not  personally  met 
with  cases  of  cultivators  getting  into  debt  for  seed,  except  in  very 
bad  years.  Altogether,  the  position  of  the  husbandmen  of  Dacca 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  very  fair  one,  and  as  a  class  they  are  generally 
well  off. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  the  District  are  oxen,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  buffaloes,  generally  used  for  their  milk ;  and 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls,  reared  for  food,  or  as 
articles  of  trade.  An  average  cow  sells  from  £,\  to  ;^i,  4s. ;  a  pair 
of  oxen  from  ;^3  to  ;^3,  los. ;  a  pair  of  buffaloes  from  J[^(i  to  ;^7  ; 
a  score  of  sheep  ;^3 ;  a  score  of  kids,  ^2,  los. ;  a  score  of  full-grown 
pigs  from  £,1  to  ;^8,  according  to  the  Collector's  Report  in  187 1. 

The  principal  Agricultural  Implements  are  as  follows : — 
Plough  (ndngai)  ;  jodl  {yoke) ;  harrow  (mat) ;  another  description  of 
harrow  {dchrd) ;  clod-crusher  {itdbdrt)  ;  sickle  {kdchi);  spade  {koddii). 
With  one  plough  a  husbandman  is  able  to  cultivate  about  five  acres 
of  land,  but  he  would  require  two  pairs  of  oxen  for  ploughing  (see 
last  page).  The  cattle  cost  jQ$  to  £6^  and  the  implements  about  ^i, 
I  OS. ;  the  whole  representing  a  capital  of  from  £6,  los.  to  jQTy  ids. 

Ploughing  commences  at  sunrise  and  ceases  at  noon,  during 
which  the  two  sets  of  oxen  are  employed  alternately.   The  rice  plant 
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trees  generally  bear  fruit,  become  valuable,  and  are  never  thinned. 
As  years  roll  on,  the  village  becomes  buried  in  vegetation,  malaria 
abounds,  the  inhabitants  are  enfeebled  and  unable  to  cope  with  the 
forest  around  them,  an  epidemic  fever  breaks  out,  and  the  survivors 
migrate  to  new  land,  where  similar  habits  are  followed,  and  equally 
fatal  epidemics  recur.  Such  is  the  true  chronicle  of  a  Bengal  village, 
and  it  is  difhcult  to  point  to  any  inland  town  which  has  not  passed 
through  these  successive  stages.  In  the  towns  of  the  District,  sani- 
tary laws  are  as  completely  ignored  as  in  the  villages.  Cesspools  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  tanks,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  a  well ;  the  dead 
are  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  living  \  the  sewage  is  never  removed ; 
the  rains  convey  it  into  the  river,  whence  the  only  wholesome  water 
is  procurable.  Vegetation  is  not  eradicated.  Tanks  are  never  cleaned ; 
and  the  drains  which  do  exist  are  never  flushed,  and  have  rarely  any 
outlet.  Privies,  if  made  at  all,  are  constructed  near  a  tank,  into  which 
the  first  rain  carries  the  sewage.  Such  is  an  unexaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Dacca,  and  of  all  the  large  towns  at  the 
present  time."  Under  such  circumstances,  malarious  diseases  are 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  want  of  sufficient  Municipal  funds 
is  the  great  drawback  to  proper  sanitary  improvements,  but  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  since  the  above  report  was  written ;  and  very 
recently  Khwdji  Abdul  Ganf,  C.S.I.,  made  a  handsome  donation  of 
^5000  towards  carrying  out  further  improvements. 

Indigenous  Vegetadle  Drugs. — The  following  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal medicinal  plants  is  abbreviated  from  Dr  Taylor's  "  Topography 
of  Dacca,"  to  whose  accuracy  I  have  to  trust : — (\)Jayanii  (iEschy- 
nomene  sesban) ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  an  anthelmintic,  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  two  ounces.  (2)  Sondli  (Cassia  fistula) ;  the  pulp, 
mixed  with  tamarinds,  sugar,  and  rose  water,  is  used  as  a  laxaXive.  (3) 
Sond  (Bauhinia  purpurea),  purple  mountain  ebony,  the  wood  being 
used  as  a  remedy  in  fever.  (4)  Kdt  ^^ra;//(i,(Caesalpinia  bonducella) ; 
the  seeds  are  used  as  a  tonic,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  cases 
of  fever.  (5)  Apardjitd  (Clitorea  temata).  (6)  Rakta  chandan 
(Adenanthera  pavonia) ;  the  seeds  and  wood  are  used  in  the  form  of 
a  decoction,  and  as  a  liniment  in  pulmonary  complaints ;  it  is  also 
used  as  an  application  to  the  eyelids  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  (7) 
Khaycr  (Acacia  catechu) ;  the  wood  is  used  in  cases  of  chronic 
cutaneous  disease.  (8)  Masdni  (Glycine  labialis);  this  plant  is  used  in 
the  composition  of  a  liniment  which  is  in  much  use  in  long-standing 
cutaneous  complaints.     (9)    Kdla  kdikdsdndd  (Cassia  purpurea);  and 
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quality  ditto,  is.  8d.  a  hundredweight ;  wheat,  6s.  2d.  a  hundred- 
weight; indigo,  jC^o  to  jQi2  a  hundredweight;  molasses,  los.  i  id.  (?) 
a  hundredweight  During  the  famine  of  1866  the  price  of  the  best 
kind  of  rice  rose  to  19s.  id.,  and  that  of  the  coarser  description  to 
13s.  7d.  a  hundredweight  The  following  price-current  per  hundred- 
weight of  the  more  important  articles  imported  or  produced  in  the 
District  is  compiled  from  a  statement  given  at  page  121  of  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  figures  refer  to  the  year  1866  or  1867  : — Jute,  from 
5s.  5d.  to  6s.  a  hundredweight ;  linseed,  7s.  6d. ;  mustard-seed, 
7s.  2d. ;  //7-seed,  6s.  lod. ;  india-rubber,  jQ^ ;  stick  lac,  jQi,  is. 
4d. ;  shell  lac,  ;^i,  14s.  4d. ;  seed  lac,  jQ\^  8s.  8d. ;  betel-nut,  from 
19s.  4d.  to  jQij  OS.  8d. ;  tobacco  leaf,  from  los.  lojd.  to  jQi^  is. 
9d.;  turmeric,  14s.  8d. ;  cleaned  cotton,  jQ^  ;  cotton  with  seed,  ;^i, 
OS.  4d.;  dried  chilies,  13s.  8d. ;  mustard  oil,  ;^i,  8s.  8d. ;  gram, 
from  5s.  to  5s.  9d. ;  kaldiy  4s.;  mug^  6s.  iid. ;  wheat,  7s.  4d.  ; 
barley,  6s.  8d. ;  Dacca  soap,  jQi,  6s.  8d.  ;  pepper,  jQi,  13s.  4d. ;  salt, 
13s.  4d. ;  beeswax,  from  £$,  is.  to  jQ6  ;  zinc,  ;^i,  16s.  8d.;  tin,  j£4f 
6s.  8d- ;  English  iron,  13s.  4d. ;  Swedish  iron,  18&  8d. ;  copper,  new, 
jC6,  13s.  4d. ;  copper,  old,  £4,  13s.  4^. ;  gunny  bags,  from  £1, 
7s.  to  £if  los.  per  hundred;  hides,  from  ;^i2  to  jCiSf  14s.  per 
hundred. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  local  measures  of  time  are  as 
follow  : — 60  anupcU-  i  pal ;  do  pal  =  i  danda;  2\  danda=  1  ghantd 
(hour) ;  3  ghantd  or  7  J  danda  =  1  prahar ;  8  prahar=  1  dibasy  day 
and  night;  7  days=i  saptdlia;  15  days=i  paksha ;  365  days=i 
batsar  or  year.  Gold,  silver,  spices,  medicines,  thread,  and  fine 
cloth  are  weighed  by  the  following  standard  : — 4  dhdn  =  i  rati;  8 
rati^  I  mdshd  ;  12  nidshd=  i  told,  equal  to  180  grains  troy  weight 
The -weights  for  heavier  substances  are: — 5  told  ^  \  chhatdk ;  16 
chhaidk=  \  ser ;  $  ser=j  pasuri  ;  ^pasuri=  1  man  or  maund,  equal 
to  82  pounds  avoirdupois.  Land  measure  is  as  follows  : — the  short 
measures  are  called  anguli,  the  breadth  of  a  thumb  ;  hdth,  18  inches ; 
and  naly  a  measure  varying  from  9  to  1 1  ^  feet  A  rasi  is  equal  to  1 20 
feet;  a  kdni  to  i  acre,  i  rood,  and  18  perches;  2Lnd^khddd  to  5  acres, 
2  roods,  and  12  perches.  Distance  has  no  special  local  measure- 
ment, but  is  only  expressed  by  the  time  taken  in  making  a  journey. 

Landless  Day-Labourers. — There  is  a  tendency  towards  the 
growth  of  a  distinct  class  of  day-labourers  in  the  District,  who 
neither  possess  nor  rent  land.     As  land  gets  more  scarce,  a  class 
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and  water,  are  given  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fever,  (li)  Jabd  (Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis) ;  the  flowers,  infused  in  cold  water,  are  prescribed  in 
cases  of  menorrhagia.  (32)  Pdlitdmdnddr  (Erythrina  indica)  ;  two 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  are  given  as  a  vermifuge  and 
cathartic  (33)  Akanda  (Calotropis  gigantea);  the  root  of  the  bark 
is  commonly  used  in  syphilis  and  leprosy.  (34)  Sij  (Euphorbia 
nivulia) ;  the  milky  juice  forms  a  purgative.  (35)  IshdnmtU 
(Aristolochia  indica) ;  the  juice  of  the  roots  is  given  in  coughs  and 
asthmas.  (36)  Kadamba  (Nauclea  cadumba) ;  the  bruised  flowers, 
mixed  with  ginger,  form  a  remedy  for  fistulous  sores.  (37)  Afaturd 
(Callicarpa  incana) ;  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  given  in  cases  of 
menorrhagia.  (38)  Bhikdpurni  (Hydrocotyle  Asiatica)  \  the  juice 
of  the  plant,  mixed  with  ginger,  is  administered  in  dysentery.  (39) 
Jaistha  madhu  (Glycirrhiza  glabra) ;  the  root  is  prescribed  to  allay 
thirst  in  fevers.  (40)  Baku!  (Mimusops  elengi);  the  seeds  are 
bruised  and  made  into  a  paste,  and  given  in  cxises  of  obstinate  con- 
stipation. (41)  Jdm  takuri  (Sida  Asiatica);  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  fomentation  in  phage- 
denic sores.  (42)  Sdjimi  (Moringa  pterygosperma)  \  the  bark  of 
the  fresh  root,  mixed  with  mustard-seed  and  green  ginger,  is  used  as 
an  external  application  in  rheumatism  \  it  is  also  administered  inter- 
nally in  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  in  dyspepsia.  (43)  Kwiduri 
(Coccinia  Indica) ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  dried  and  powdered,  is 
given  as  a  cathartic  in  a  dose  of  thirty  grains.  (44)  Patarchur 
( Plectranthus  secundus) ;  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves, 
mixed  with  sugar,  is  given  morning  and  evening  in  cases  of  stran- 
gury. (45)  Eakta  kambal  (Nymphoea  lotus) ;  the  flowers  and 
stalks  of  this  species  of  lotus  are  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  admin- 
istered in  cases  of  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach ;  and 
(46)  the  Sundhi  (Nymphoea  stellata),  or  species  with  blue  flowers,  is 
used  in  diarrhoea.  The  other  principal  medicinal  trees  and  plants 
that  are  found  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  District  are  (47) 
Jamdigdtd  (Croton  tiglium)  \  (48)  Kuchild  (Strychnos  nux  vomica) ; 
(49)  Nim  (Melia  azadiracta) ;  (50)  Dhuiurd  (Dhatura  metel)  ;  and 
(51).  Bherdtidd  (Ricinus  communis). 

Cattle  Disease. — The  following  account  of  cattle  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr  Taylor's  valuable  work  (pp.  359,  360) : — "  In  the 
hot  weather,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  well-known 
eruptive  disease  called  mdtd  appears  among  cattle,  and  is  often  very 
destructive.  In  the  unusually  hot  and  dry  weather  that  occurred  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  1837,  it  occasioned  great  mor- 
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tenures  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  saleable.  The  ijdrd  tenure 
is  a  temporary  lease.  With  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  in  Dacca,  the  superior  landlords  {zaminddrs)  deal  directly 
with  the  actual  cultivators.  The  former  collect  the  rents  directly 
from  the  husbandmen,  and  pay  the  Government  share  themselves 
into  the  Collectorate.  This  District,  therefore,  differs  considerably 
from  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Bdkarganj  and  Tipperah.  The  tenures 
are  simple,  and  there  are  never  more  than  two  middlemen,  the 
tdlukddr  and  hawdldddr.  Nor  does  a  tendency  appear  on  the  part 
of  landlords  to  create  an  undue  number  of  those  under-tenures 
which  exist  elsewhere,  and  the  absence  of  which  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  cultivators.  * 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  mention  of  the  different  classes  of 
intermediate  tenures  in  the  District.     It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
reproduce  the  following  paragraphs  from  Mr  Clay's  Report  in  the 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  our  land  system  and  its  many  different  tenures  : — "  Under, 
the  village  system  of  the  Hindus,  deductions  were  made  from  the 
produce  of  land  for  the  support  of  those  who  discharged  the  muni- 
cipal functions  of  the  community — as,  for  instance,  the  headman, 
the  accountant,  the  village  watchman,  the  schoolmaster,  the  Brdhman 
priest,  astrologer,  &c.     The  remainder  was  shared  between  the  king 
and  the  cultivator,  and  the  king's  share  was  called  rdjaswa^  which  is 
low  used  to  signify  revenue.    This  royal  share  was  received  in  kind 
>r  money  ;  and  the  village  headman,  who  transacted  all  the  business 
f  the  community  with  the  Government,  was  responsible  for  its 
»gular  payment.     The  collection  was  probably  attended  with  little 
fficulty,  the  king  being  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  as  a 
pematural  being,  from  whom  the  rayat  would  as  soon  have  thought 
withholding  his  dues  as  of  omitting  his  daily /i^/i  to  the  gods. 
''With  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Muhammadans,  changes 
re  introduced  into  the  system  of  collection.     Officers,  removable 
wll,  were  appointed  to  realise  the  Government  demand  from  the 
isators ;  retaining  for  their  own  benefit  any  surplus  that  they  were 
exact     These  officers  were  called  zaminddrs^  and  appear  to 
as  a  rule,  a  rapacious  and  extortionate  class.     Enjoying 
'fk  short  term  of  office,  they  made  it  their  first  object  to 
wealth  as  possible  before  giving  over  charge  to  the 
and  under  various  pretences  made  exorbitant  and 
^demandSi  which  came  to  be  known  as  abwdh^  mcUhauty 
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fiazar,  &c.  The  cultivators  on  their  part  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  evade  payment  of  rent,  and,  being  hopeless 
of  profit,  made  no  endeavour  to  improve  their  lands,  but  rather  tried 
to  keep  the  cultivation  as  low  as  possible. 

''  Wlien  the  British  Government  assumed  the  diwdni,  they  found  a 
system  of  short-term  settlements  prevailing,  the  pernicious  efifects  of 
which  soon  became  apparent.  They  found  the  zaminddr  in  receipt 
of  rent  from  the  cultivators,  and  occupying  in  many  respects  the 
position  of  a  landlord ;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  he  was  the 
person  to  whom  Government  should  look  for  payment  of  the 
hind  revenue.  [After  much  deliberation,  the  famous  Decennial 
Settlement  was  drawn  up,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  was  eventually  made  permanent.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  cfTect  of  the  revenue  system  enacted  by  the  Regulations  of  1793 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  constitute  the  zattiinddfy  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  landed  proprietor,  subject  only  to  the  periodical  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  amount  to  Government.  Any  discussion  of  that 
much-vexed  question,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment, would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
in  a  financial  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  it  was  undoubtedly  superior  to 
the  former  system  of  short  settlements,  as  creating  a  feeling  of  security 
among  the  landlords,  and  offering  every  inducement  to  extension  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  estates.  The  Decennial  Settlement 
was  commenced  in  this  District  in  the  year  1 791,  and  was  completed 
in  1794. 

"  There  are  no  large  landed  estates  (zaminddris)  in  the  District 
The  largest  pays  an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  ^£^1500;  and  there 
are  only  four  whose  revenue  exceeds  ^^looo.  Of  estates  on  the  rent- 
roll,  the  number  paying  revenue  of  one  rupee  and  under  is  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  District  were  in  former  times  public 
servants,  who  received  small  grants  of  land  from  Government, 
or  from  the  zaminddrs,  or  superior  idlukddrs^  seldom  for  money  paid 
hut  for  services  rendered.  At  the  Decennial  Settlement  they  had 
their  lands  separately  assessed,  and  formed  into  separate  estates. 
Tiiese  are  called  khdrijd  huzuri^  or  independent  idluks.  There  arc 
also  numerous  dependent  taluks  which  pay  rent  or  revenue  to,  or 
through,  the  zamlnddrs  and  independent  tdlukddrs.  An  independent 
khdrijd  or  huzuri  idluk  is  land  which  once  formed  part  of  a  zamin- 
ddri,  but  has  since  been  separated,  and  formed  into  an  estate  paying 
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revenue  direct  to  Government.  A  dependent,  or  shdmildi  tdluky  is 
land  paying  revenue  through  the  proprietor  of  another,  the  parent 
estate.  A  hawdld  is  a  tenure  of  a  permanent,  hereditary,  and  trans- 
ferable nature,  subordinate  to  a  dependent  tdluk^  and  paying  rent  to 
the  holder  thereof.  There  are  a  few  nim-hawdlds.  or  tenures  subor- 
dinate  to  hawdlds^  held  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the 
hawdlds  themselves. 

"  Dependent  or  shdmildt  tdluks  are  of  several  denominations,  and 
confer  different  rights,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  creating 
them.  A  shikmi  tdluk  confers  a  permanent  and  immutable  right  of 
tenure.  It  is  hereditary  and  transferable,  and  not  liable  to  variation 
of  rent  A  maur&si  tdluk  is  hereditary,  but  not  necessarily  otherwise 
transferable.  Its  rent  is  liable  to  variation  or  not,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  deed.  A  mushakashi  tdiuk  is  held  at  a  fixed 
rental,  and  is  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  transferable.  Pattd-i 
tdluks  are  tenures  held  under  leases  granted  by  the  zaminddr  or  supe- 
rior landholder.  They  are  not  transferable,  except  by  succession, 
are  liable  to  variation  of  rent,  in  the  absence  from  the  agreement  of 
any  provision  to  the  contrary.  The  zaminddr  can  resume  these 
tenures  on  failure  of  heirs.  Jangalburi  tdlukddrs  are  those  who  hold 
land  on  condition  of  clearing  it  of  jungle ;  they  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  zaminddrs  in  whose  estate  they  are  included.  Zar-khartd 
tdlukddrs  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

"  The  following  rent-free  tenures  exist : — nafardn  and  ndnkdr,  or 
lands  given  to  slaves  and  servants  for  their  maintenance ;  chdkrdn^ 
lands  given  to  servants  as  wages ;  pdikdn,  lands  given  to  pdlks  or 
armed  retainers ;  debottar,  lands  given  for  the  service  of  the  gods ; 
and  brahmottary  or  lands  given  to  Brdhmans  or  priests  on  occasions 
of  religious  ceremonies.  Pirdn  and  chirdgdn  are  lands  given  to  pirs 
or  Muhammadan  saints,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  illuminating 
mosques. 

"The  Regulations  of  1793  recognised  two  classes  of  cultivators— 
khudkdsht  and  pdikdsht ;  the  former  cultivated  lands  in  their  own 
village,  and  were  called  resident  cultivators.  They  could  not  be 
ejected,  even  by  a  purchaser  at  a  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue ;  but 
their  rent  was  liable  to  enhancement,  unless  they  could  prove  that 
the  rate  had  been  unchanged  for  more  than  twelve  years  before  the 
Permanent  Settlement.  Pdikdsht  rayats,  or  non-resident  cultivators, 
were  mere  tenants-at-will,  and  could  be  ejected  at  any  time ;  their 
rents  were  of  course  liable  to  enhancement    Act  X.  of  1859  has 
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ir-rl-sl-*!  ii-s;  iacircrirGS.  azi  ailrr^on  are  now  divided  into 
iir^f  cli?is;sw  Tj..  int.  c^rrators  cztfiied  to  hold  at -fixed  rates; 
s^::-:  f.  nlm::.:?  ^-lii  r-riis  oi*  occsroncr;  third,  tenants-at-wilL" 
Tr.i  Cir^^rs  RfTcr:  irres  tie  iollrwirg  as  the  number  of  persons 
"5^'rr  iir.-i  ^zir  livirx  ir:=  the  soil: — Superior  landlords  {samfM" 
-V.  -  ::t     '-irre  l-siseicliers  *:JJrJJJrj\  57;  holders  of  rent-free 

.:  ji-*^.-'.  f  :  surcrdinate  Iisdloids  (tdluktidrs\  9333  ; 

ifT?  ::"  'z^tr^.iriz.':  tenzrss  a:  a  £xed  nte  of  rent  [fafnidiirs),  77 ; 

■:.-.i::r?*    i5r,f':>:    sT.a"    leaseholders   with    permanent    rights 

lir:i  steinrds  or  managers  {ptmdsktds\  41 ;  rent 
J-.-,  rfrf  :  villapf  accountants  (patwdris)^  266; 
■-.r'.ii:?  jf  .-r.i>  ci  a  re-ure  cf  militair  service  {fdiks),  56  ;  zamin- 
.:':-.  sfm-.ts.  :l^  ;  S'/jJJrf,  S:  S:z:^d';s.  33  ;  tillage  headmen,  96; 
r-:i.r,z^^r>  :f  e5:i:e<  kj:}s  ,  6  :  tola!,  295.656.  This  list  only  gives 
:':.*>e  «>.:  /eriv^  their  sole  ircome  from  land  Nearly  everyone 
:-.  v^e  r:5:r.c:  hi>  a  r^tch  of  cround.  which  he  either  culti\'ates  him- 
>:*.:"  0:  ':  y  r.:eir>  of  hired  lal>?ur.      [S^e  a/si^  my  Chatter  on  Tenures 

R.\7F<  oi-  Rent.— The  cu'.ti^-ated  land  in  the  District  may  be  said 
:."»  be  divided  :r.:o  three  classes,  namely,  (i)  hero  land,  in  which  only 
rioe  cr?^"^  :ir.d  :he  rer.t  of  which  varies  from  is.  loid,  to  4s.  6d.  an 
.'.ere  :  . ; ' .::-/  lanvi.  on  which  the  autumn  rice  crop  is  raised,  fetches 
srcr.i  ;>.  :o  6s.  jr.  acre  \  \\\  dman  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  winter 
rice,  .ir.d  jlIso  suired  for  the  best  kinds  of  crops,  is  the  most  valuable 
v;c>vri:  ::or.  of  Iar.d  in  the  District,  and  is  assessed  at  from  4s.  6d.  to 
OS.  .in  .icre.  ExcepiionAlly  good  rice  land  sometimes  rents  as  high 
rv>  125.  r^n  acre. 

A  cuI:i\a:or  who  constructs  raised  homestead  lands  {phiti)  is 
ch.\rj;evi  no  rent  for  three  years.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  safflower,  and 
indigo  lands  are  let  at  rates  which  ^-ary  in  different  parts  of  the 
counir)-.  The  rent  of  dman  land  for  sugar-cane  cultivation  is  gene- 
rally 25  or  30  per  cent  more  than  if  it  were  used  for  rice  cultivation. 
Lands  producing  two  crops  in  the  year  are  assessed  at  about  one-fifth' 
more  rent  than  land  which  only  bears  one  crop ;  but  when  any  of 
the  more  valuable  products,  such  as  safflower  or  cotton,  constitute 
the  second  crop,  the  rate  is  about  one-third  more.  The  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  soil  by  the  rivers  occasion  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  land. 

In  1872,  the  Collector  reported  to  the  Bengal  Government  the 
rates  of  rent  of  lands  producing  the  principal  crops  in  different  parts 
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of  the  District  to  be  as  follows.    They  substantially  agree  with  the 
returns  furnished  to  me  by  the  Collector  in  the  previous  year  : — 

List  of  Rates  prevailing  in  the  District  of  Dacca. 


Division  of 
District. 


Description  of  Land. 


North, 


jHigh  rice  land,  inchid* 
{     ing  sugar-cane. 
Low  rice  land,     .    . 
Rice  and    jute,  mus- 
tard, safflower,  &c., 


Rate  per  Stand- 
ard Bigh&. 


Max. 


RS.  A.  P. 


South,. 


East^. 


West, 


High  rice  laud,    one 
I    crop,      •        .        * 

Low  rice  land,    ditto, 
I  Rice  or  jute  land,  mut- 
j    tard,  and  cold-wea- 
'    ther  crops, 
'  Date-tree  land, 
■Garden  land,    . 
;  High  rice  land — sugar- 
j    cane  and  jute. 

Low  rice  land,  . 

'High   rice   land— jute 
I    and     cold  -  weather 
,    croj^   . 
Low  rice  land,  . 


. 


«     9 
I  II 


a    o    o 


o 


8 
7 


o 
8 
o 


Min. 


Rate  per  Acre. 


Max. 


RS.  A.    P.  RS.  A.   P. 


O     4 


o;4  II 
I 


I 


o    4    ojs 
O     9     o    6 


o    6    o 
o    6    o 


o    o 


8 


O    O  13     o  1 3     o     o 

0180780 
o  I  a    o    o   9    o    o 


o  IS 
o  15 


O   13 

o  10 


a   o  13    3 
a   o  II    4 


a  13 

a  13 


00    7    6  ,a    4    o 
o   o    8    o   I  14    o 


Min. 


RS.  A.P 


Rrmarks. 


o  la 
o  12 


a 

3 


o  The  arerage  rate^  of 
the  north  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  got  by  tak- 
ing the  rates  of  535 
viflages-        ^s    p 

High  rice  land,  13  6 
Low  rice  land,  la  o 
Jute,  &c.,    «    .    II    6 

o  )  There  is  not  much  of 
o  {      this  land. 


340 
480 
600 


7  9  iThis  is  the  richest  land 
a    o !     in  the  District,  but 

held  by  petty  land- 
lords, and  in  many 
shares. 
6    6 

8  o  The  low  land  is  more 
uniform  in  qu:)lity 
than  the  high,  hence 
rates  vary  less. 


No  Records  exist  showing  the  old  rates  of  rent  for  the  different 
descriptions  of  land  in  the  various  Fiscal  Divisions,  and  the  Collector 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  rate  which  prevailed  before  the 
Permanent  Settlement  The  Land  Law  of  Bengal,  Act  X.  of  1859, 
has  been  very  little  worked  in  this  District,  and  has  not  resulted  in 
any  general  enhancement  of  rents.  Rents,  however,  have  generally 
increased  amicably,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  Courts ;  and  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  there  was  previous  bad  feeling  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  where  the  landlord  demanded  too  great  or 
too  sudden  a  rise,  that  Act  X.  was  resorted  to.  The  Collector  is  of 
opinion  that  the  general  rise  of  rents  since  this  Land  Law  was 
introduced  is  about  50  per  cent  above  the  old  rates,  but 
this  increase  has  almost  entirely  taken  place  since  1866.  The 
statistics  of  a  village  in  which  the  rates  were  contested  are  as  follow: 
— bhiii  land,  former  rate  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  enhanced  rate  8s.  an  acre ; 


&  f  ii  n  icre.  enhanced 


hnd 
-:  jT  -  «1     _^  .n-r  i  is=.  ±"  £i^=r-c=ie  "v^ss^  rte  S3a  s  poor,  the 

2L=T  if  Jm&L  ix  sDcc  X  thing  as 
j:  smcij  CCCSS3  ct'  cov-dang 


:u  -     -'Lii^irj-^  :i.-zjLi.  :jwr-T^:  s  scmdinis  ^sec  is  x  manure 

In    *zn  z'^.zr.:s    ::"  f'.:::,rz:i»-"::     rr.^'  n  Zurxoucr.  pixnnins  are 

::r=-^  T-ni  -::=   :tr.;  -r.:  iz*i  TiTJse  if  rj«r->i:iisek  izd  the  vcge- 

.\i   -T  ;-l«— —    T^ — ""  :lr.:nu:   m  ne  sJ:*?  if  v^^rres      A  weed 

-i     ^-rr-.  -r^ei  c~rw5   zrj:zr:::=i±T  la  ±e  sazfis:?  of  morasses^ 


J?  scdifcmes  iSi^i  zi   T>-— r—   :^e  r>:cs  rf  .e^  ird  cocoa-nut 
Tie  iSwil  3HSI1CC  if  ^sccij:^  irizLirr  rice  land  is  by 
~^c  -i*i   v^n-ir  md  sCLrcLt  ird  scrizklirz  tie  ash  orcr  the 


Isjl:  .'at:  ■  v  ^s  zrlj  Tm-idsei  rr  x  g^-"  esrsc::  in  the  north  of  the 
District  :>r  rj.-^eJii.  Ire  Trrciss  is  jj  fjilcws  : — ^A  small  ridge 
of  WLTih  is  rrciCricriL:  ricrc  ±e  felc.  i=c  rie  water  b  raised  by 
rce^iri  rf  x,  '.'zz-z.  ▼'icc*;=:  rrrcspi  ciZei  i  i«-  The  cost  is  ahnost 
rc:>.ir^.  izi  c,:c<2f3  idj  if  r:e  Til~e  cf  the  troaghy  say  righteen 
per.ct:  or  r»'i  <.'*  '.—i:^  mi  i  t-tt  sr.i"  jziocnt  of  laboor  expended. 
Wel'.s  ir^  r.-eT^jr  -sei  5ir  Tcrrcses  of  irri^don.  In  the  southern 
port  ct"  the  Disrict.  wh-ir;?  ihe  c^isind  for  land  is  severe,  fields 
are  sek!om  jlIowcvi  ci»  r?=::.iln  nllow ;  bet  in  the  northern  tract  the 
practice  of  Allowing  Imi  :?  recudn  fillow  and  recruit  itself  exists, 
although  nor  to  any  ^reat  extern  In  this  part,  if  a  field  is  kept 
continually  under  cultivation  for  three  or  four  years,  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  remain  untilled  for  one  year.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not 
practised. 

Natural  Calvmities,  such  as  blight,  drought,  and  flood,  axe 
common  to  the  District  As  causes  of  blight,  two  species  of  cato"- 
pillar  are  very  destructive  to  the  rice  crop,  one  feeding  on  the  ears^ 
and  the  other  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  There  is  also  a  snudl  dark- 
coloured  beetle  which  commits  serious  injury.  This  insect  appears 
suddenly,  and  generally  in  large  flights;  it  destroys  the  grain  by 
squeezing  out  the  milky  juice  with  its  fore-arms,  leaving  the  husk 
empty  and  flattened.     Locusts  are  rare,  and  almost  unknown  to 

e  peasants ;  however,  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  District 
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in  1866,  but  did  not  do  much  harm.  Blights  have  not  occurred  on 
a  sufficiently  laige  scale,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
as  to  affect  the  general  harvest  of  the  District  Land  crabs  commit 
mischief  among  the  crops  by  cutting  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  and 
Dr  Taylor  records  that  in  179 1  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Bozargomedpur 
and  its  vicinity  suflfered  so  much  from  this  cause,  that  the  payment 
of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  ^^42 26  was  suspended  by  Government. 
Hailstorms  occasionally  do  great  harm  to  the  summer  rice  crop ;  and 
such  is  the  dread  of  them,  that,  according  to  Dr  Taylor,  a  class  of 
persons  find  a  livelihood  by  pretending  to  protect  the  fields  from  their 
effects.     A  similar  class  of  magicians  exist  in  Central  India. 

Floods  occasionally  do  serious  harm  to  the  crops,  and  some- 
times give  rise  to  great  distress  among  the  people.  They  are  caused 
by  heavy  rainfalls  early  in  the  season,  as  well  as  by  the  rising  of  the 
rivers  before  they  enter  the  District  In  1787-88  a  terrible  inun- 
dation occurred,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  severest  famine. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  calamity  is  condensed  from  Dr 
Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca : " — The  rains  set  in  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  continued  incessantly  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  the  rivers  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  inundated 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  an  extent  never  remembered  before. 
The  streets  of  Dacca,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  of  inundation  are 
several  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  rivers,  were  submerged  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  boats  sailing  along  them,  while  through- 
out the  country  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  quit  their  huts  and 
betake  themselves  to  rafts  or  raised  stages  of  bamboos.  In  July  the 
supplies  of  grain  in  the  city  became  scanty,  and  the  ruin  of  the  early 
crops,  with  the  unfavourable  prospects  of  the  winter  harvest,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  price  of  provisions  from  three  to  four  hundred 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  The  famine  reached 
its  height  in  April  1788,  when  in  many  parts  of  the  District  there  was 
scarcely  any  rice  procurable,  even  at  the  price  of  threepence  a  pound. 
Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  fed  daily  by  public 
contribution,  but  numbers  died  of  starvation.  It  is  estimated  that 
sixty  thousand  persons  perished  during  the  inundation  and  subse- 
quent famine.  The  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  this  calamity 
was  very  great  The  landlords  were  unable  to  pay  their  revenues, 
and  subsequently,  from  the  loss  of  cultivators  and  cattle,  their  lands 
remained  untilled  for  a  considerable  time.  Several  Fiscal  Divi- 
sions  were   deprived  of  three-fourths   of  their  inhabitants,  who 
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i   .L-  s  wr-e  13  consequence  soon 

1  V  .j:  ir^i  Itssts.     Again,  in  1833 

-f  :.  jTi=:  ~.-oi  ir*  the  District,  and 

:  : :"  ir..r-:2".>  :.r.I  cciiroyed  the  crops. 

■  rve- tr.  ii  :d  le  found  in  the  Dis- 

:  '  i:rr  r:>e  nrv  Lizh,  and  caused 

-■/..r^  l:.-!?  :  : u:  owing  to  the  in- 

-  '  ir.5  T7>..::-  were  not  reached  by 

'.--».;-:'--::  ::irve?t  which  followed, 

:«  I'r.z  zz:?'.t.     So  ea^  bank  men  Is 

:.  r::::  J:ef  r.::  :h:::k  there  is  any 

i_:>.  :r::^v:::ve  works.     A  regular 

^  ::'  :'-r  1:-  c:::-ruc:er  of  the  deltas 

i*:.e  Mi\;:.r2,  cf  which  this  District 


•  • 


.    S 


.*     ^ 


Cv\.'.::  j-"*  Sw.--* 


:2i  rrlnfall,  as  in 

a:  :".  :::  !i:e  ir.  the  season,  so  that 

•."  -:  :  :-i'..-5  i:  :he  us*j::i  time,  and  the 

.  :"  ;;  r.j.:  .;  c:":he  rlvcr>  before  they  are 

7h:y  cj~r::  f:rcc  :he:r  heads  above 

i:  :::::i?  :he  riir.s  ce::se  too  early,  in 

.  :'-:   -  -.:■:  Tsi.'.'v  :s  varchsj  ur-.  and  the  winter 

.     :-.•.::.  ur.'.tss  it  is  ver>'  excessive,  is  here 

::  "if?  5 ;:.:.:?  crr.se.y-er.ces  than  inundation. 

V.    ..  :  -  riJi.'.i/.  :he  :ir.::r.e  of  that  vear.  is  well 

:.    \  1'  ::  -»-.:>  r.::  s:»  severe,  nor  was  the  dis- 

:  ■;:  r.f-.c:?.     No  o:her  cise  of  scarcity  from 

.:>  !■..:■..:'.:  occurred  w::h:r.  the  mem or>' of  the 

N:  :v:;."5  ;re  .'.^w"»-.  :eJ  jls  safe^ards  against 

:::  >:.-.:=>  :h.::  :here  is  a  demand  in  the  District 

:•  ,^f:s  .":*  ir'.irr.-'.  c.-m-iunication,  but  not  for 

:-..^".  :-.e  c>.v'.s:r.:c:::n  of  irri^-ation  canals  would 

::-^. :•.:::.!•..;  J-.rr.jv.hies  :  and.  besides,  droughts 

:..i?  .Av.r.se  0:"  r.ukir.g  them  would  be  thrown 


.-'.v-v. 

c'-MrENS.\TiNC-   lNy:;:N\i>  :n   Fl.xps  and  Droughts. — The 
cuIt:v,i:\o  hUh  :j  cuh.ivaMe  low  lands  in  the  District 
^mnd  a".:hoi:s;h  i:  is  tnie  that  in  llood  years  the  high 
a  heavier  crops  :::.ui  orJ.in.irily,  they  do  not  yield  so 
^ffn  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  on  the  lower  levels- 


> 
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Again,  in  cases  of  dnniglit,  the  marsibj  ksos  not  ardi::^arJT  culii- 
vated  might  yield  crops  if  hrooghi  under  tmage,  bm  gener&ljj  ii  is 
too  late  to  do  this,  and  even  then  thej  would  no:  caxspsnsaie  fas^  the 
loss  in  other  quarters.  Dacca  does  not  mainuiir  its  po:iiil£iion  iKhh 
its  own  prodnce,  bat  depends  in  a  great  meas'jre  on  Maiznansinh, 
Silhet,  Tipperah,  and  Bikaiganj  for  food-in}pDni.ti:ii^  and  so  long 
as  these  Districts  are  safe,  theie  is  litiLe  itzi  for  Dacca.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Collector  mentions  that  alihonri.  half  the  crc;:« 
of  the  District  flailed  owing;  to  the  flood  of  1S7S.  the  price  of  rice 
the  following  year  was  less  than  ir  was  before  the  inuiidaiicm.  Tr^t 
gentleman  considers  that,  owing  to  the  increastf  aLi  inip.TO't  trd 
means  of  communication,  a  local  famine  in  Easters  Bengal  ii  i.ow 
impossible.  He  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  ibe  year  i  S66-67, 
he  can  find  no  year  previous  to  1870  in  which  a  food,  drought  ^ 
blight,  exercised  any  marked  infinence  on  prices  ik  lihin  ibe  present 
century. 

Famine  Warnings. — \>wnj^^  the  height  of  the  famine  of  1&66-67 
the  maximum  price  of  grain  was.  for  best  cleaned  rice,  19s.  id. 
a  hundredweight,  for  common  rice  135.  7d.  a  hundredweight,  and 
for  paddy  6s.  pd.  a  hundredweight.  In  1&64,  btfore  the  faacir^e, 
paddy  sold  at  2s.  4d.  a  hundredweight,  which  is  alxrjt  the  &amt  as 
the  present  rate ;  prices  have  therefore  now  returned  to  -» hat  they 
were  before  the  famine.  In  1S66  the  Government  nn-fertook  no 
relief  operations  in  the  District,  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Colltctor. 
were  any  such  operations  required.  Ordinary  rice  was  then  1 35.  7d- 
a  hundredweight,  and  no  doubt  a  few  people  did  die  of  aerial 
famine,  and  still  more  of  diseases  induced  by  privation,  b*jt  the 
Collector  does  not  consider  that  the  state  of  things  in  Dacca  ever 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  interference  of  Government  was  neces- 
sary. There  was  great  distress  no  doubt,  but  Go^-emrofent  relief 
is  so  extraordinary  a  measure,  and  afiects  the  whole  coiiritry  so 
seriously,  that  the  Collector  did  not  think  that  the  point  at  which 
state  relief  becomes  necessary  was  reached.  In  his  opinion,  there 
would  have  been  but  comparatively  little  distress  had  the  price 
of  common  rice  not  risen  higher  than  ics.  iid.  a  hundredweight. 
Famine  rates,  the  Collector  thinks,  were  just  reached  in  1866,  and 
rice  at  13s.  yd.  a  hundredweight  might  be  taken  as  the  highest 
rate  then.  But  the  peasantry,  as  a  rule,  have  now  become  richer 
than  they  were  in  1866,  and  he  belie\-es  that  at  present  rice  at 
16s.  a  hundredweight  would  represent  what  13s.  yd.  did  then.     It 
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connects  Dacca  and  Chittagong  vid  Ddiidkindi  and  Kuinilli.  It 
has  also  a  branch  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  landing-place 
at  Ndrdinganj.  From  Dacca  to  Ndrdinganj  the  road  is  metalled,  but 
the  rest  of  its  course  is  only  an  ordinary  unmetalled  country  road. 
Along  this  road  there  are  two  ferries  to  cross  and  six  bridges 
of  solid  brick-work,  all  very  old,  but  in  good  preservation.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  repairs  amounts  to 
about  ^^190.  The  roads  in  the  District  under  local  management 
are  as  follow : — (i)  The  most  important  is  the  road  from  Dacca 
city,  which  runs  northward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bhiwdl 
jungles  to  a  point  on  the  I^khmii  river  near  Tok,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles.  From  this  point  the  road  is  carried  on  to  the  Civil 
Station  of  Maimansinh.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is 
mostly  dry  and  elevated,  and  therefore  readily  passable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Collector  in  1872  reported  that  this  and  the 
foregoing  road  were  the  only  ones,  outside  the  town,  which  were 
fit  for  wheeled  trafRc.  The  road  is  unmetalled,  but  is  said  to  be 
better  than  many  metalled  country  roads,  owing  to  the  soil  being  for 
the  most  part  hard  red  clay.  About  ;£^2oo  are  annually  spent  on 
its  ordinary  repairs,  besides  from  jQ^o  to  ;£^ioo  for  constructing 
masonry  bridges,  which  are  being  gradually  substituted  for  wooden 
ones.  The  Tungi  bridge  over  the  Bdlu  Creek  on  this  river  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  solid  structure  of  masonry  and  stone-work, 
flanked  with  turrets  at  the  approaches  on  each  side,  and  distant 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  has  three  arches, 
the  centre  one  of  which  was  blown  up  by  Mr  Carnac,  the  Magis- 
trate during  the  mutiny.  The  breach,  however,  has  been  repaired 
with  timber,  and  the  bridge  is  in  full  use.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  time  of  the  Muhammadans,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  its  erection.  (2)  A  road  from 
the  subdivisional  station  of  Munshiganj  to  Srinagar,  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  miles.  This  road  is  cnly  partially  bridged,  and  is  very 
expensive,  owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil.  Up  to  187 1  it 
had  cost  not  less  than  ^^300  a  year,  and  was  then  little  more  than 
a  footpath.  This  road  has  a  branch  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
leading  to  Jaunsdr,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Small 
Cause  Court  Judge  at  that  place,  and  costing  about  ;£'io  a 
year  in  repairs.  (3)  A  road  leading  from  the  Subdivisional  Head 
Quarters  of  Mdnikganj  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Dhaleswari.     This  road  is  about  two  miles  long, 
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iz^A'  L  rifir-c  r-m  c^nnually  for  repairs.     (4)  A  road 
Iran:  Ki'-:.^\.r    ::  ;..:sl:r  r»:.cc::  10  Kolilii,  se^en  miles  on  the  way 
:.  V  -..-  :•:_:.  ,x—  .     :-:::Vcno  :h:s  has  been  a  mere  unbridged  paA, 
:  s,   :  A  ..  :".  —  :hi  :.:.>:5  of  ai:  ir/.enJed  road  to  Goilanda  on  the 
V    :.:.?   :::  --;•>;::  Zir^iir us  cf  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.    (S) 
.' ^:    1 .:?.:.:.   r:c.-    i"   ir.e  i-olice  section  of  Mulfatganj.    This  is  a 
f.'.r:  ..:  :  i.-.;^   lyir.v::-.*  jonies  ;   about  ^10  a  year  are  spent  in 
'^^'.\.rz  .:  l:.       :     Ar.xher  j>nvate  road  has  been  constructed  by 
2...:  ^  K..    \".-.  .-  Cr^-.-hr..  r.  r.ch  landholder  of  Bhin-dl,  from  die    \ 
?•:-  "iTf.:  -  ::...::::.:._:  iL:.:  r.::les  north  of  Tungi,  to  Jaidebpni^   j 
i  ^  ;. :... ;   . :"  :;.>..,  7  :c.     1  his  road  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  die    i 
-■'.  '■  c  r:.-.-  .-  ^ir:  ;.r.-.ir..     Wf-J:  -J-.e  exception  of  the  line  from  Dacca    ^ 
-  N..:..  :.:..:  .  r.:ri  cfihe^e  ixv-lIs  -re  used  to  any  great  extent  fcr  : 
:  -r:;>.c  ,;    :r..rr.;,  r::  h-ve  any  large  markets  sprung  up  upOB    ! 
:  i:   •.-..:;      Thi   C.  ".icc:::  believes  that  there  is  not  a  single  cait    ; 
:      :  ^    :.:r...  v-r:>  cf  :r.e  r>:5:rici.  as  boats  are  the  only  meant  of  f 
:r..*:^..\  .-.r.;.  r.-.v  r.:irkr:s  :Lre  founded  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and    | 
s::;.  i:::>. ::  j:  -.:•,:-  ro.' .: >.   The  line  of  telegraph  from  Dacca  to  Chitlar    ( 
j:-:  .:  w.:>  c.^r.-.nur.je^  ir.  December  1S5S,  and  completed  about  die    * 
«."/:  or'  :he  K  liv  wir.^-  ve.ir.     There  is  no  raihvav  in  the  District,  and 
v:v>    ore  c.;::^:  en  \\h:.h  toll   is  levied,  namely  the  Doldi  Khil, 
t  \:tr.v::r.^  fror.i  :!:c  :own  of  Dacca  to  Triraohini  on  the  Bdlu  Creck,» 
^iv..v  I J  Deirr.:.     rhis  canal  was  opened  on  the  4th  May  1864,  and    _ 
t!ie  levy  cf  loll  commenced  from  .\pril  1S67.     This  toll  is  levied  ai 
l^'"g  as  i!:c  car..:!  remains  open  for  boats  of  above  two  tons  burdeOf 
that  is,  uj)  to  November,  when  the  toll  is  suspended  and  renewed 
the  following  Aj^ril.  when  the  k/tal  again  becomes  navigable.    Tlie 
toll  levied  is  at  the  rate  of  ilireepence  per  four  tons  burden  on  all 
boats  of  two  tons  burden  or  upwards.     The  canal  is  intended  \Xk 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  eastern  District*  j 
It  runs  through  low  marshy  country,  and  no  villages  of  any  impor-. 
tance  exist  on  its  banks. 

Mines. ^There  are  no  mines  or  quarries  or  precious  stones  foun^ 
tne  Dutnct,  nor  is  any  gold-washing  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  the 
H  JLT  °!1  ,  ™'"^'^^  >'^*  ^^""d  is  iron  ore,  which  occm,  J 

nt/now     Ti,!     P'^^^^^y  "ot  large,  and  the  manufacture  woii^ 

£     S'c  l^r?  r  "^^"  ^^^^  '^  ^--  been  of  an  inS^^- 
Uty.    The  locality  of  the  smelting  furnaces  is  indicated  bX 
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s<r?*iri:e  :>e  :>.r;i,:5  ::'  :r.^  wirr.  everv  alternate  thread  of  which 
:\i5s«  :>".-:-;•-  i  c,*rrt<-.c=i'-r<  !>?r»  of  a  thread  chain  which  is  con- 

«  «  »  ^  * 

rivr?.:  »  :*  :"^;  ^;:::r  i'rc^"i  ini  0:e  treadles  below.  There  are  two 
o:  :>.*s^  j>ijr5  ::"  i>.rt-i  I^tts^  which  are  attached  one  to  each 
iriM."  i*.  ry  n>rir5  cc"  w'r.ivh  :J:e  threads  of  the  warp  are  alternately 
:i:<o.:  ^".:  iivrxss^,"-  ::•  ill.'w  the  shuttle  to  pass  between  them. 
V>.>  l;::r:  -:>  r.,^:  jc  siir?  TvriT.ti'i  as  the  Elnglish  shuttle,  and  instead 
V*:"  t'C"?  >^  r^  -  f\i\:  >»:>r:z  :r-s:i?,  the  thread  of  the  woof  is  wound 
;:;v~  A  >:vj;*"  y:^."^^  .":"  :^^i^i  which  revolves  upon  an  iron  pin.  The 
-^05t  tiv.v.rjiV';:  :ir.*"i  :Vr  w--z\-rj:  £r.e  muslins  is  during  the  rains, 
w>c:*.  :h^  -"^xs:--;:  .^:  the  ::::  y ravens  the  thread  from  breaking.  In 
K-r*.  h^c  wcj::'".'-.  »'".";:  »r-^.rc  the  nnest  fabrics,  it  is  necessary  to 
li^r  slv.'.'.-w  \vsisc.>  .-:  w-tir  rcr.eA:h  the  ^-eb,  the  evaporation  from 
w>..h  vc*c:^  :*"c  »-r.'  =:^:^>:.  The  weavers  are  mostly  Hindus.** 
r^c  r  •'.->:  <*.xv:?."^  o;'  r.:^s*..r>  are  made  without  any  pattern,  but 
>:n.-::<v,  :vujC.:'x  >c.h  wh::;  -r.i  c.^lourted,  are  extensively  made. 
V%-  '.v^-.rcv*?  ATv  c"u>r.\.:cre'/.  ifierwirds  by  hand,  and  some  of  the 
s":  is  x>:'  r.^^vrsk  xc,  irv  rerv  pntnv.  Coarse  cloth  is  woven 
ow:  :hc  '"*  >::-.ot  h^  \vx  ^-*  -^  cot  worthy  of  any  special  notice- 
V;v  t>r,s^*:ri  :<  ch.j**  Ov^r.jcr.ss^d  :n?m  Taylor  and  Clay. 

Kv»eK.*:'.-yKV — V>:>  irt  is  chieSy  pnrtised  by  the  Musalmins, 

w'^.''  v.;v\  :t  t.^  A  h  j:h  y  ts'h  of  excellence,  and  who  display  a  dexter- 

!:\  -.:*.  :/o  :".^*  of  the  r.Vvl'e  :V.".t  equal  to  that  of  the  Hindus  at  the 

>-::uV.o  ,;:"d  'sV^'iv     l"."  trade  :>  r.ow  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 

low   Ivv'V-'- ''"-  '"-^  ^"^^  ^*  ns?st:y  done  to  order.    J^ifygdrs,  or 

^^;:v.0TS,  a:v  '.x^t^.v^.s  o:r.y'ovi^d  to  nrrair  muslins  that  have  been  in- 

i,:;-K\'.  v/,::-",^  '.  *.ojio.  .r,;.  ,\r.d  .-/.so  to  mark  and  form  the  headings  of 

c:o:h.s  ^i:h  cold  ,;r.d  >/.xvr  thrvi.L     An  expert  person  of  this  dass 

o;r.  :x-«o\o  a  thrxv.d  t"".c  whole  lenvithof  a  web  of  muslin,  and  replace 

i;   w;:h  or.o  o:*  .;  $*.:v...,;r  v;u,ili:y.     Although  the  demand  for  fine 

t1vnvor<\;  r,v,:5^i:r<  ha>  .^.Ir.'.ost  d:e\:  away,  there  is  stiil  a  tolerably  brisk 

business  in  a  dc^'riytion  of  cloth  called  kasiM  or  cloths  flowered 

with    •T*^\j    or    r^v:-^    silk.      These  doihs,  prindpally  made   of 

Vrtg'ish  iwi5t.  h.;ve  the  tv.tten  of  the  flower  or  ornament  which  is 

intended  lo  Inr  w  corked  st,;m:x\i  upon  them  with  a  red  dye  by  a  class 

of  workmen  callovi  /c;-,v:.:rf.      The}-  are  then  dbtributed  lo  the 

enibroidereni.  who  .ire  supplied  with  silk  for  the  purpose,  and  occar 

sionally  w  iih  an  advance  of  mor.ey.     Such  kjsUJs  are  exported  by 

Arab  merchants  to  rersi-u  EiPk-pt.  and  Turkey,  where  they  arc  chiefly 

used  as  turbans.     In  Dr  Taylor  s  time  about  twenty  thousand  {Mcces 
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of  this  cloth  were  annually  worked  in  Dacca.  The  patterns  used  in 
the  embroidery  of  tablecloths  are  generally  flower  scrolls,  and  are 
most  beautifully  worked  With  regard  to  other  branches  of  embroi- 
dery, but  which  are  not  now  generally  practised,  the  following  is 
mentioned  in  Taylor's  "  Topography  of  Dacca  :" — "  The  flowering 
of  muslin  dresses  is  performed  by  a  set  of  embroiderers  called 
chdkanddsy  and  the  embroidering  of  muslins,  scarfs,  and  shawls  with 
silk  by  workmen  called  zarddrs.  The  latter  description  of  work  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  was  (1840)  in  a  much  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  any  other  kind  of  Dacca  manufacture.  The  scarfs 
and  shawls  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  are  worked  to  order, 
chiefly  for  transmission  to  England.  In  1839  about  a  thousand  were 
manufactured.  The  principal  embroiderers  are  Musalmdn  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  wives  of  dhobds  (washermen),  who  are 
glad  to  devote  what  spare  time  they  have  to  earning  a  little  money 
this  way.''    This  industry  has  also  declined. 

Gold  and  Silver  Work. — The  Dacca  workmen  are  expert 
in  all  filagree-work,  and  also  make  bracelets,  neck  chains,  ear 
and  nose  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  exported  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  not  equal  either  to  the  similar 
manufacture  of  Cattack  or  Bdnkurd.  They  can  imitate  any  pattern, 
but  are  quite  unable  to  make  a  plain  polished  surface.  Gold  and 
silver  are  sold  by  the  told  (180  grains  troy).  There  is  no  fixed  charge 
for  workmanship,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article 
manufactured,  and  the  amount  of  work  bestowed  upon  it.  For  plain 
work,  from  7^.  to  pd.  per  told  is  the  usual  charge. 

Shell- Work. — The  following  account  of  this  branch  of  industry 
is  compiled  in  an  abbreviated  form  from  Mr  Clay's  account  in  the 
**  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  " : — The  manufacture 
of  shell  bracelets  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  city. 
About  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  shell-cutters,  who  all  reside 
in  one  bdzir,  form  a  very  industrious  and  hard-working  community. 
There  are  several  distinct  operations  in  the  making  of  these  bracelets. 
The  shells  are  first  prepared  for  the  saw  by  having  the  points 
knocked  off  with  a  hammer ;  they  are  then  sawn  into  rings,  after- 
wards polished,  and  then  carved,  coloured,  or  left  plain,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  bracelets  are  made  of  several 
rings  beautifully  joined  together,  neatly  engraved  with  different  devices, 
and  brilliantly  coloured.  The  sawyer  sits  on  the  ground,  and  jams 
the  shell  on  which  he  is  working  between  his  foot  and  a  stump  of 
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wroi  zjL*ri  :-  ±e  i:«;r.  T-e  sa-r  z^ed  is  scaped  like  an  arc 
oc  i  crtle  .  -  i,ii  z.-.:  ti^i:-  inz  rii  >t^  cc*e  is  norched ;  the  edge 
:ei=-r  ::!-;•:  rr  zioki  -  r^  ±**t.  Tie  shells  com  which  these 
rri:2l::3  iri  — .i  ft  ir^  .iz^ "il-r^  tl-fj  its  rrcc^ht  up  to  Calcutta  by 
T««<;^i  frrci  the  il^i-Tis.  C^y  j:c-  izc  ±e  Madras  coast,  where  they 
Liv*  :ef-  jcrdlLisei  -7  n-fz  sez:  frrci  Daoca.  About  ^^5000  arc 
izr:Lil'T  5Tez:  it  T-icri  =er±;L-ts  iz  t>e  rcrehase  of  such  shells. 
T-e  f:ll:-^j:c  i-^i  '-le  TLr.tzes  rf  ::=:iTilTe5  rosi  which  the  bracelets 
jre  zi-iie  — JT-cji-^  :,z\1'l2^  2.  -nliij^ie  shell  which  comes  from 
Cey.:".  s^I  crfis  ::i  1  "-.inir^i  :  /•-•*;.  azocher  shell  from  Ceylon, 
u^hich  crzizs  r:zi  A';—'?  Zrll^e.  2  lize  of  sunken  reefs  between 
Cevlrz  izi  :*t  riz^nirr  :f  iie  Iz '\\t  pezizscia,  and  which  also 
Sills  ^:  r :  s.  2  >  .IT.  1:^1 .  -:"  l^\\:  jhells  sell  rem  >sl  the  hundred  \jakdzi 
j-Tc'ri.  :r:z:  : i ?.  i'-e  hizirsi :  .vr-^* shells,  torn  the  Madras  coast, 
<cll  :':r  ->.  :he  hMziril  Trree  kizis  of  verv  ^-aluable  shells  from 
Fczi:\iv  ^r-'  i'>:  z:=:  -st/J-l  :he  /iTi.  Jl-Jw  rd:L  and  dld-bild.  The 
i:r>:  dc^vrriirz  ccs:s  ;r3L  ±e  bzzirs-J.  and  the  other  two  ^£2,  ids. 
the  huzcrev:.  Thi-k;  shells  ore  scli  iz  lir^e  quantities  in  the  city, 
az.:  at  all  ihe  pe^:  izz-al  iiirs*  azd  form  a  favourite  ornament  of  the 
Hindu  won:cz.  They  are  sold  ^y  the  p^ur ;  plain  white  rings  fetch- 
ing from  IS.  to  4Sw.  cn.  or  Ss..  while  canred  or  coloured  bracelets  sell 
for  as  much  as  ^^^i.  or  ;^ri,  4s.  the  pair. 

FoiTEKY. — This  is  extensively  manufactured  all  over  the  District 
The  soil  is  well  a.lapted  for  pottery,  and  common  articles  are 
made  in  large  quaztities.  The  old  patterns  are  still  adhered  to. 
The  wheel  is  row  universally  used  in  thb  manufacture,  although 
this  was  not  the  custom  formerly.  The  other  principal  branches 
of  industr}*  in  the  city  and  District  are  boat-building,  the  manufac- 
ture of  mustard  and  other  oils,  soap,  paper,  &c.  Muslin  and  fine 
cotton  cloths  are  bleached  by  steeping  them  in  a  vessel  of  soap 
and  water,  after  which  they  are  wrung  out  and  spread  upon  a  smooth 
field.  When  dr}-  they  are  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  cautiously 
boiled.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boiler  for  one  night,  and 
next  day  they  are  beaten  upon  the  washerman's  board,  and  then 
spread  out  to  dr}-.  This  alternate  process  of  boiling  and  bleaching 
is  repeated  four  or  five  times ;  the  last  time  with  the  addition  of 
diluted  lime-juice. 

Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Classes. — ^The  condition  of 
the  gold  and  silver  smiths  and  shell-workers  is,  as  a  rule,  decidedly 
comfortable.   They  labour  in  their  own  houses  on  their  own  account, 
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and  generally  a  father  and  his  sons,  or  two  or  more  brothers,  work 
together  in  partnership.  Hired  labour  is  also  employed,  but  no  well- 
marked  distinction  between  labour  and  capital  has  taken  pbce  in 
either  of  these  trades.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  potters, 
although  they  are  not  generally  so  well-off  as  the  above-named 
classes.  It  is  totally  different,  however,  with  regard  to  a  large  part 
of  the  weaving  community  in  the  city.  Here  there  is  a  decided 
distinction  between  capital  and  labour.  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  are  now  no  weavers  who  work  in  their  own  houses  and  on 
their  own  account,  as  was  the  case  in  former  times,  yet  there  are  a 
very  great  number  who,  although  working  in  their  own  houses, 
manufacture  the  cloth  on  account  of  merchants  and  traders 
{jnahdjans).  These  remarks  apply  even  more  forcibly  to  the 
embroidery  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of 
hired  labour,  and  by  a  system  of  advances.  The  custom  is  to  keep 
the  worker  continually  in  the  merchant's  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the 
work  being  done  cheaply.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the 
kasidd  trade,  in  which  advances  are  made  very  extensively.  Although 
there  is  no  manufacture  in  the  District  which  has  absolutely  died 
out,  the  muslin  and  cotton  cloth  trade  has  nearly  become  extinct,  as 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  value  of  cotton  goods  which  passed 
as  exports  through  the  Dacca  Custom-house  in  different  years  be- 
tween 181 7,  when  the  English  Commercial  Residency  was  abolished, 
and  1835,  will  show: — In  18 17-18  they  amounted  to  ;^iS2,497 ;  in 
1825-26  they  had  fallen  to  ;^62,9i8;  in  1829-30  to  ;^5o,488  ;  and 
in  1834-35  to  ^£^38,712.  Since  then  they  have  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.  A  class  of  people  called  nafar  or  ghuldm^  literally  bonds- 
men, are  common  in  the  District,  but  they  are  not  attached  to  any 
kind  of  manufacture,  and,  beyond  the  name,  are  now  perfectly  free. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — ^The  list  of  large  towns  and  seats  of  com- 
merce has  been  already  given,  but  the  following  is  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  various  articles  of  import  and  export.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  kasidds  and  embroidered  cloths  and  muslins,  sent 
to  Bassarah  and  Jedda,  from  whence  they  are  re-exported  to  Egypt 
and  Turkey ;  indigo,  safflower,  and  jute  to  Calcutta ;  otter-skins  to 
China ;  hides  to  Calcutta ;  betel-nuts  to  Rangpur,  Assam,  Arikdn, 
and  Pegu  ;  cheese  and  preserved  fruits  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and 
to  Jedda  and  Bassarah ;  chilies  and  onions  to  Chittagong ;  and  soap, 
shell  bracelets,  and  copper  utensils  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  articles  received  in  exchange  consist  of  European  piece  goods 
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I'^z     -: rAr.\: 7::.-.L  acc:i\\t  :f dacca  district, 

ztr^\ir\j  -.1.1  i:  i  v.'iT.t  t'i  Cri  1572  vr.trt  was  a  surplus  of  ^32 
ir.  Lizi.  T:.t  i.-.I  i.^  :5  iep-t  :_  £>:o  c-rdcr,  with  accommodation 
f;:  ^ixr  lii.t-is.  I-  :S7i  :b*  ini>or  {xidents  numbered  13,  of 
»h:z:  zi  rtzzTtTti  zz  mere  rtliexec.  and  2  died.  The  outdoor 
ja:.c' -5  r-c;.T-.zz  reiintz.:  in  ihe  siize  year  aziounted  to  1107,  the 
avenje  dilr  i.r.c- li-ce  ieir-z  5  "97.  The  figures  for  1872  areas 
i./!..w: — :r.i:or  piue-o,  19,  of  wjiom  16  were  discharged  cured 
ar.i  3  re  :=v;i.  0.:ic--r  iJ.::e-s  :rcj.:ei,  1C93;  average  daily 
iitcr.i^r.re.  4  16.  The  irer^.Ii-ig  d.5eases  in  1S72  were  ague, 
rhe-:i:a:!c  i5rv::::.r.5-  cozsiiiiti^z.  bji'.s^  and  u'.cers. 

1avn>a5^  Er\n^h  D:sf£N5ary  Wis  established  in  1866.  It  is 
s.iuated  ir.  i  p-oiu'.o-s  ;.-r:  of  B:krinipur  Fiscal  Di^-ision,  and  is 
reserve:  :3  ly  paiierts  :'ror.i  lor.g  distJinces.  The  Civil  Surgeon, 
however,  s'jites  that  ihis  is  the  cnly  Dispensary-  in  the  District  that 
languishes,  owirg  to  nor.-j  unctuiliiy  01  payment  by  the  subscribers, 
most  of  whom  are  r.on -resident.  A  comer  of  the  Dispensary  is 
screened  on  to  s^noTil  :iccoinn:odation  for  one  indoor  patient,  but 
further  hospital  acconin:odj.tion  is  urgently  required.  In  1871,  2221 
persons  received  outdoor  treatment,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  16-56.  In  1872,  2  indoor  and  2416  outdoor  patients  were 
treated;  average  daily  attendance,  20*1 5.  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  fevers,  rheumatisnn.s.  coughs,  and  bowel  complaints.  Of  late 
years  cholera  has  been  almost  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jaunsar;  and  throughout  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division  the  people 
assert  that  the  disease  has  been  less  frequent  since  r868  than  they 
ever  recollect  it  to  have  been. 

BhAgakul  Hranch  Dispensary,  established  in  1S68  in  an  un- 
liealthy  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  marshes  (jMis),  and 
in  the  midbt  of  a  large  tract  which  is  inundated  for  four  months 
every  year.  The  diseases  are  those  generally  met  with  in  a  damp, 
unhealthy  tract ;  fevers  and  spleen  diseases  are  the  most  common 
complaints,  next  to  which  come  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  There  is 
no  separate  accommodation  at  the  Dispensary  for  in-patients,  but  in 
an  emergency  a  portion  of  the  verandah  is  partitioned  off  and  the 
sick  person  lodged.  In  187 1,  1876  persons  received  outdoor  treat- 
ment;  average  daily  attendance,  rr'oi.  In  1872,  i  indoor  and 
2456  outdoor  patients  were  treated,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  r  2r  6.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Dispensary  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  the  subscriptions  regularly  paid. 

MAnikganj  Branch  Dispensary,  established  in  1864.     The  Dis- 
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muslin  trade  has  declined  year  by  year,  and  the  District  has  grown 
poor ;  population  has  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  rice  had  to  be 
imported,  rendering  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  District  The  de- 
velopment, or  rather  the  introduction,  of  jute,  safflower,  and  oil-seeds 
as  articles  of  cultivation,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  two  former 
of  late  years,  has  again  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Collector  states  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
favour  of  the  District  The  bank  operations  during  the  jute  season 
show  this  most  decidedly,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  culti- 
vators proves  that  their  land  is  profitable.  The  change  practically 
amounts  to  this,  that  formerly  the  District  was  rich  from  a  trade 
which  required  an  outlet  such  as  the  Court  at  Delhi  afforded,  for  the 
fine  Dacca  muslin  is  practically  useless  for  any  European  purposes; 
while  at  the  present  day  the  District  is  making  its  fortune  by  jute 
and  other  crops  for  the  European  market 

Capital. — Accumulations  of  capital  are  hoarded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  not  so   much   as  formerly,  some  of  the  richer  class  of 
traders  (shdhds)  having  now  become  very  considerable  landholders. 
Among  several  of  the  cultivating  classes  accumulations  of  money  are 
employed  in  trade ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  either  hoarded  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  are  laid  out  in  jewellery,  which,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  pawned,  is  almost  as  good  as  cash.    The  rates 
of  interest  charged  for  loans  vary  greatly;  but  the  following  may 
only  be  taken  as  a  carefully-ascertained  average.     In  small  transac- 
tions, when  the  borrower  pawns  some  article  such  as  ornaments 
or  household  vessels  equal  to  the  sum  lent,  the  nominal  rate  of 
interest  is  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  the  pound  per  mensem, 
or  75  per  cent   per  annum.     This  is  an  enormous  rate,  but  it 
is  still  current     The  Collector  states  that  he  has  not  met  with 
any  case  of  higher  interest  than  this ;  lower  rates  are  sometimes 
obtained,  but  that  mentioned  above  is  the  most  common  rate 
of   interest    charged.      Large  loan  transactions,  when   a  loan  is 
granted  upon  moveable  property,  are  not  very  common.     The  Col- 
lector mentions  a  case  in  which   interest  at  48  per   cent   was 
given  in  a  case  of  this  description,  but  states  that  the  ordinary  rate 
is  about  half  this  sum.     In  large  transactions,  where  a  mortgage  is 
given    on   houses  or  land,  the  rate   of  interest   varies  from  8    to 
24   per   cent,  the  average  rate  being  from  10  to  14  per  cent 
Petty    agricultural    advances    to    the    cultivators    upon    the    per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower  are  not  common   in  the  District. 
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Institutions  and  Societies. — The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant native  institutions  in  the  District  :~(i)  Kdchidii  Hitakari 
Sabhi;  a  benevolent  society,  the  object  of  which  is  the  clear- 
ing of  jungle,  improving  of  roads,  distribution  of  alms,  &c  (2) 
Bikrampur  Hitasidhinf;  a  similar  society,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  improvement  of  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division.  (3)  Subhakarf 
Sabhd ;  an  institution  established  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  and  of  females,  to  further  which  end  they  publish  a 
cheap  Bengali  paper  called  the  Subha  SddhinL  (4)  Antashpur  Strf 
Sikshd  Bidhdyinf  Sabhd ;  another  institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  female  education.  (5)  Brdhma  Samdj ;  described  on  a  previous 
page.  (6)  Hindu  Dharma  Rakshinf  Sabhd.  The  object  of  this  last- 
mentioned  society  is  the  preservation  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  reli- 
gion, especially  against  the  innovations  of  the  Brdhma  Samdj.  The 
Dacca  Institute  is  an  institution  similar  to  the  Calcutta  Social  Science 
Association,  and  consists  of  both  European  and  native  members. 
The  Christian  religious  institutions  consist  of  the  different  churches 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Arme- 
nians. An  account  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Dacca  will  be 
given  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Newspapers  and  Printing  Presses. — ^The  principal  English 
journal  is  the  Bengal  Ttmes,  lately  called  the  Dacca  News,  a 
weekly  periodical  with  an  estimated  circulation  of  about  250.  It 
represents  the  interests  of  the  great  landholders  and  indigo  and 
tea  planters.  The  Weekly  Times  is  a  literary  journal  conducted 
by  students,  and  contains  essays  written  by  them.  It  has  an 
estimated  circulation  of  about  100.  The  Dacca  Prakds  is  one  of  the 
roost  respectable  of  the  vernacular  papers.  It  represents  the  political 
views  of  the  educated  natives  generally,  and  is  ably  conducted.  It 
is  printed  in  Bengali,  and  has  an  estimated  circulation  of  about  300 
copies.  The  Hindu  Hitaishini  is  the  organ  of  the  Dharma  Rakshinf 
Sabhd,  and  as  such  is  of  course  very  orthodox  in  its  religious  views. 
Politically  it  has  the  same  views  as  the  Dacca  Prakds,  It  is  printed 
in  Bengali,  and  has  an  estimated  circulation  of  250  copies.  The 
Banga  Bandhu  is  the  organ  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
Brdhmas,  and  is  both  a  political  and  religious  paper.  In  politics 
it  holds  the  same  views  as  the  Dacca  Prakds,  the  Hindu  Hitaishini, 
and  other  vernacular  papers ;  but  in  matters  of  religion  it  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  last-named  paper.  It  is  printed  in 
Bengali,  and  has  an  average  circulation  of  about  300  copies.      The 
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IxccK£. — ^Th*  estfzLsrec  izccce  cc  I>ia=i  Dscrxt,  as  calailated 
for  the  p::rposes  cf  lie  Izco=ie-Tix  Aci  cc  iS;^,  niaaely,  the  total 
aiEOont  cf  incotnes  exceedi^z  ^fc  per  iz-:=a.  was  ^527.395.  The 
amoTJLt  of  incoce-tii  realised  ::i  1 572-71.  wi:h  the  n:e  of  assess- 
inert  at  3  J  per  cen.  wss  jCiS-^TS-  ^  ^*  following  jear  the  latc 
of  the  tax  wsj  reduced  to  i^  per  ceni.  and  the  minim-jm  of  incomes 
liable  to  assessment  raised  to  ^75  per  anrum ;  the  amoant  of  tax 
realised  in  1871-72  was  ^£"443 3. 

HiSTORV  or  THE  DISTRICT. — ^The  foCowing  local  historjr  of  the 
District  b  reproduced  ^m  Mr  A.  L.  Qars  Report  Some  of 
the  subsequent  facts  seem  questionable : — '*  Very  little  b  known 
of  the  early  history  of  Dacca.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
celebrated  Hindu  Rija  Biknimidicya  held  his  court  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  District  for  some  years,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Pargani  of  Bikrampur.  The  Bhuiyi,  or  Buddhist  Rij^ 
(founders  of  the  Pil  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Bengal)  are  the  next 
rulers  spoken  of  Three  of  them  took  up  their  abode  in  this  Dis- 
trict, to  the  north  of  the  Burfgangd  and  Dhaleswari,  where  the  sites 
of  their  capitals  are  still  to  be  seen.  Jas  Pdl  resided  at  Mddhabpur 
in  TilibdkUl ;  Harfs  Chandra  at  Kdtibdrf,  near  Sdbhir ;  and  Sisu 
Pdl  at  Kipisii  in  Bhdwil  The  d>Tiasty  of  Adisur  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Pdl  Rijds,  and  to  have 
licld  sway  in  the  tract  lying  south  of  the  Burigangd  river.  Rijd 
iJalldl  Sen  is  here  considered  to  have  been  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Adisur  in  the  government  of  Bikrampur,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  reigning  at  the  time  this  part  of  Bengal  was  conquered 
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by  the  MnhammadanaL    Tiaces  of  his  resdence  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  a  short  distance  firam  the  old  Ibit  of  Idrakpar.*' 

I  tempoiari^  take  leare  of  the  report    Like  most  others  drawn 
up   bj  the   Distnct  Officers,  it   throws  valuable  light  upon  the 
kxal  annafaL    But  wfaenercr  it  impinges  upon  general  history,  it 
depends  oo  eridence  which  the  Compiler  can  seldom   test,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fret,  the   Dacca  Report   represents  the   state  ot 
historical  knowledge  in  178a.    Mr  Blodmiann  supplies  me  with 
the  foUowiog  fiurts.    The  Bengal  territory  conquered  in  1203-4  by 
the  Muhammadans  did  not  comprise  the    Eastern   Districts,  the 
Bangadesh   proper,  which    remained   in  the   possession  of  Balldl 
Sen's  descendants  till  the   end  of  the   thirteenth   century,  when 
Sonirgion  was  occnpied  by  the  grandsons  of  the  Emperor  Balban. 
In   1330,  Muhammad  Tughluk   conquered  Eastern   Bengal  also, 
and   divided   it   into  three  Provinces,    Lakhnauti,   Sdtgdon,  and 
Sonirgion  including  Dacca.      The  governor  of  the  last  Province 
was    Tatir   Bahrim  Khin.       On  his  death  in  133S,   his  armour- 
bearer  Fakhr-ud-din  seized  the  government,  and  reigned  for  more  . 
than   ten   years   under   the   title   of  Mubirak    Shih.      After   an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  his   son   and   his   son-in-law    to   retain 
possession  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  the  whole  of   Bengal  was,  in 
135],  united  by  Shams-ud-din  Iliis  Shih  and  his  son  Sikandar 
Shih ;    Soniigion   near  Dacca    becoming   the   residence  of   the 
governors,  generally  sons  of  the  reigning  king.      Hence  Sonirgdon 
and  the  Eastern  Districts  were  the  centres  of  frequent  rebellions. 
Thus  Azam   Shih,  Sikandar's  son,  proclaimed  his  independence 
in   Sonirgion,  where   he   invited   the    poet    Hifiz  to    his   court. 
Under  Azam  Shih's  successors,  the  throne  of  Bengal  was  usurped 
by  Riji  Kins,  and  the  Eastern  Districts  fell  a  pray  to  the  Rdjds 
of  Tipperah,  Assam,  and  Aiikin.      But  about  1445,  Bengal  was 
again  united  under  Mahmild  Shih  (I.),  a  descendant  of  Iliis  Shih, 
whose  family  reigned  till  1487.      During  their  reigns,  the  Eastern 
Districts  formed  the  Province  of  Muazzamibid,  which  extended 
from  the  Meghni  to  Liur  in    Silhet,   whilst  the  country  round 
about    Dacca,    Faridpur,    and    Bikarganj    was    called    Jaldldbid 
and  Fathiibid.     Then  followed  the  house  of  the  usurper  Hussain 
Shih,  the  greatest  king  Bengal  has  had,  who  extended  his  power 
from  the  Eastern  Districts  over  the  whole  of  Bengal      In  1538, 
Sher  Shih  commenced  to  reign.      Sonirgion   was  the   terminus 
of  the  grand  trunk  road  which  he  made.     His  Afghin  successors 
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Iri^jsicns  TTtrz  rrxTgiTtuf  11  -no-ffTT-*  rncssL  anf  :be  geaoal  state 
C£  ±e  z'Z\izzrr  is  rsursses.Cii'i  xs  'zxrnx  bossL  mcsi  flaczrisaiiig.  In 
cceLesot  «  iie  :rit=3  :f  ±e  Ezireri  Ainrgzgb^  diis  Xawib 
cccisdiic  ±e  ,^±r^i!:t  Frg-'is^  acarces  =.  the  OGuztrr,  and  kept 
ize  ccrrmer^al  x;gnr.>  n  Doiicl  iz.  irccs  xr  scoe  use. 

-  Cn  iie  iiszLJSsal  r-nn  ±e  zcvsmces:  cc  r:e  Xavab  Ibiihmi 
KJrxi-  irrir  ±e  rrtLix^  cui  cf  Scci^i  Sire's  izsozrection  in  Bard* 

^i-^Skiiiz.  :j  iie  y  aTTii"  >::  Ee:;pl  \^:::h.  a  viev  to  incxeasing  the 
rsv-nae.  in  viiic-r  ±e::f  lai  :esi  zc  ==ZK:^«aea:  sxxe  the  time  of 
Si^nz  Si:  3- J.  *e  "::e?cjw^i  ±e  Diwxil:  apcc  Mcrshid  Knii  ELhis, 
wcro  "::^  xlr^j^j  ^rci^ctr:  ijcseii  izro  -ccce  iz  tie  inierior  oflBces 
C£  ti:^  i^7jr:zie::w  r!:iis  Ci5cial  iSscazoed  :i:e  lOfai  household 
civilr%\  T^zci  T^ire  of  Irze  3se  iz  a  Io»  cocnar  like  Dacca, 
azvi  rssiziei  ue  /uv^'i*  isapei  ^:r  tier  szpron.  Tnis  and  other 
n:ei5ur;s  cc  nscr^izcizDczc  ws::?  zacsc  viistxsteful  to  Prince  Azim- 
c<^>jz»  w>.o  sctjc^It  cc'-icrsc  tj  lie  cccroi  exexised  orer  the 
Soirs  exr^jccir-ir^E.  Ke  ^sCKsbce  crpizfsei  a  coo^iraCTy  the  object 
cc  v'zich  w*i5  rze  AsstssTMrcQ  cc  ±ie  DivazL  The  plot  was  foiled 
tr  thsf  rcIi=s^ss  cc  ]kC:z:s2ii  Kzl:  EJriz.  vzo  forced  his  way  through 
the  scliiers  :>.jl:  zai  Nks  birjvi  to  mznfer  him^  and  succeeded  m 
nrxchir^  uie  palace.  There  be  xccssec  AziaK2-Shan  of  treadieij, 
ar,i  chjLHenjCevi  hin  to  siz^je  cnf::hi:.  vzich  the  Piinoe  declined. 
The  Ihvin  sent  az  xccocz:  ec  the  naner  to  the  Emperor,  and  coo- 
sidehz^  hici>elf  zo  Iocp:r  sife  a:  IXicca.  proceeded  to  Morshidibid, 
whe:^  he  tvX'k  up  his  reis^ecce.  Iz  coKi5e>:izezce  of  this  affair  Prince 
Ar:z:-u<>hjLZ  w-is  crvierevi  to  preceed  to  Behir,  No  one  having 
be^n  zcicirJLtec  is  his  successor  iz  Bes^aL  he  left  the  gOTcrament 
to  his  son  Firr-kh  Sirir*  who  zzale  himself  nniversallj  esteemed 
by  h:s  wise  ani  I:l>eril  zieaszresw  Scbse^enUr,  Morshid  KuU  Khin 
Wis  appointee  NjLiizi  by  Aznri:rebL  but  he  was  not  formally  recog- 
riseu  as  such  ::1I  Farrukh  S:_nr  becasie  Emreror  of  DelhL  From 
this  uaie  (1704^  Dacca  ceasec  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Vicer^ 
poverr.r.:eRt,  anJ  the  eastern  Pistr.cts  were  made  over  to  a  Niib  or 
Derutv  of  ihe  Nlrim.  The  «-\-vj/  or  government  extended  from 
the  Garo  Hills  on  the  north  to  the  Sundarbans  on  the  soath,  and 


^ 
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from  the  Tipperah  Hills  on  the  east  to  Jessor  on  the  west,  thus  com- 
prising a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  the  present  Dacca  Dis- 
trict It  was  considered  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  appointment 
under  the  Nizdmat 

''  The  history  of  the  Dacca  and  neighbouring  Districts,  from  this 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dfwinf  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  in  1765,  presents  little  worthy  of  note.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  Tipperah  territory,  the  subjection  of  which 
to  the  Mughul  Government  had  hkherto  been  merely  nominal,  was 
annexed  to  the  Province  during  the  Government  of  Mirzi  LatffuUah, 
who  was  appointed  Ndib  in  17 13.  T4ie  subsequent  Ndibs  appear  to 
have  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Murshiddbid,  the  government  at 
Dacca  being  administered  by  deputies.  The  natural  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things  followed.  The  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the 
country  depended  chiefly  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Ndib 
Nizim  or  the  deputies,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  governed  well 
and  wisely,  while  others  made  it  their  chief  object  to  amass  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge.  Among 
these  latter  may  be  mentioned  Rijballabh,  Peshkdr  of  the  Nawdri, 
and  subsequently  appointed  Deputy-Governor,  who  is  said,  during 
his  short  term  of  ofiice,  to  have  amassed  the  enormous  sum  of  two 
crores  of  rupees  (;;^2,ooo,ooo).  He  also  acquired  a  great  quantity 
of  land,  which  afterwards  constituted  the  valuable  zaminddri  of 
Rdjnagar.  Near  a  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Padmi  or  Kirtinisi,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  splendid 
residence  erected  by  this  Rdjd  Rijballabh,  whose  descendants  are 
still  living,  though  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances.  A  large  portion 
of  the  money  amassed  by  this  man  was  conveyed  out  of  the  District 
by  his  son  Krishna  Dis,  who  was  supposed  to  have  taken  it  into 
Fort- William.  It  was  in  search  of  this  treasure,  it  is  said,  that 
Sirdj-ud-Daulah  was  induced  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
English,  which  ended  in  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  country  in 
1757-  With  this  date,  the  history  of  Dacca  under  the  native 
dynasties  virtually  ceases.  On  the  establishment  of  the  British 
power,  the  representatives  of  the  native  rulers  were  pensioned  by 
Lord  Clive,  but  the  empty  title  of  Nawib  was  still  continued  in  the 
family.  In  the  year  1845,  the  title  and  dignity  became  extinct,  on 
the  death  of  the  last  incumbent  without  heirs.  The  pecuniary 
allowances  thereupon  lapsed,  but  a  small  sum  was  allowed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  female  connections  and  servants  of  the  late 
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from  building  to  building  by  the  sailors.  At  this  time  Mr  Mays,  a 
midshipman,  at  the  head  of  eight  men,  who  were  under  his  command, 
made  a  gallant  charge  from  the  ramparts  down  upon  the  sepoy  guns ; 
they  were  soon  taken  and  spiked,  and  the  sepoys  began  flying  in 
every  direction.  There  ^-as  a  severe  struggle  at  the  end  of  the  ram- 
part :  many  of  the  sepoys  were  driven  over  the  parapet  Mr  Bain- 
bridge  had  also  a  fall  over  the  parapet  as  he  stepped  back  to  avoid 
the  thrust  of  one  of  the  sepoys.  The  sailors  obtained  a  complete 
victory;  the  sepoys  fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  jungle, 
leaving  about  forty  of  their  number  killed.  Many  of  those  who 
escaped  were  severely  wounded.  Oar  loss  was  one  killed  on  the 
field,  four  severely  wounded,  since  dead,  and  nine  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  Dr  Green,  who  accompanied  the  sailors,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  was  kneeling  down  at  the  time  attending 
to  one  of  the  sailors  who  had  also  been  wounded.*' 

The  mutineers  fled  towards  Maimansinh  and  Silhet,  but  several  of 
the  fugitives  were  captured,  brought  in,  and  executed.  A  portion 
of  them  are  said  to  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  reaching  Bhutin 
territory. 

Administrative  History  ;  Revenue  under  the  Mughul  Gov- 
ernment.— The  following  is  condensed  from  Dr  Taylor's  account 
in  his  "  Topography  of  Dacca" : — The  two  revenue  divisions  which 
comprised  the  Province  of  Dacca  at  the  time  Bengal  was  parcelled 
out  by  Rdjd  Todar  Mall,  the  finance  minister  of  Akbar,  in  1558^ 
were  Bizuhd  and  Sonirgdon — the  former  included  the  city,  and 
stretched  eastward  from  Barbakdbid  towards  Silhet ;  the  latter  was 
chiefly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma* 
putra.  The  assessments  levied  by  the  Mughul  Emperors  were  classed 
under  the  heads  of  Mahal^  or  revenue  derived  directly  from  the  land ; 
and  Sdyer^  or  customs  duties  levied  on  nearly  every  article  of  trade 
at  the  markets  and  bdzirs.  With  reference  to  the  land  revenue,  the 
Bdzuhi  Division  was  divided  into  thirty-two  Fiscal  Divisions  (/or- 
gands)j  assessed  at  ;£^98,792 ;  Sonirgion  contained  fifty-two  Fiscal 
Divisions  (fargands),  assessed  at  ;;£^25,828 ;  making  a  total  land 
revenue  of  ;£'i  24,620.  The  assessment  was  levied  at  a  fixed  rate. 
In  1722  the  Divisions  of  Bengal,  as  arranged  by  Todar  Mall, 
were  altered,  and  formed  into  thirteen  chaklds^  or  military  and 
civil  jurisdictions.  The  Division  of  Jahdngfmagar,  or  Dacca,  in- 
cluded Sonirgdon,  Bdkarganj,  portions  of  Biziihi  and  NoikbiU 
as  far  as  the  river  Phenf,  and  also  Tipperah  and  the  Sundarbans. 
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This  extensive  tiacl,  which  comprised  an  area  of  15.397  <q«are 
miles,  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  large  esutes  (lamin- 
ddrU),  containing  336  Fiscal  Divisions,  and  assessed  at  ^192,819. 
The  landed  estates  (j'dgtri)  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishments  were  computed  to  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  Dacca.  The  principal  of  these  estates 
was  called  the  Nawini,  for  the  support  of  armed  vessels  to  guard 
the  coast  against  the  Maghs  and  Assamese.  At  the  time  this 
fleet  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  it  consisted  of  upwards 
of  3000  vessels.  The  Nawjr^  estate  included  the  best  land, 
and  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller  estates  {ItUuJu),  which 
were  granted  to  the  boatmen  and  artificers  of  the  fleet  in  lieu 
of  wages.  The  second  great  military  estate  was  that  called  Amii 
Ahshim,  and  which  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
of  aSao  troops  and  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  forts  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Another  estate,  called  Sarkdr  All,  was  an  assignment  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Nawib ;  half  of  it  lay  within  the  Dacca  District 
The  estate  of  the  Coromanderin-chief,  and  for  the  support  of  his 
command  of  2650  horse,  lay  chiefly  in  Dacca  and  Silhet  Districts. 

Connected  with  the  territorial  revenue  were  a  number  of  assess- 
ments called  abzvdbs,  of  which  the  most  important  in  the  Dacca 
Province  were  the  following: — (i)  A  fee  exacted  from  the  landholders 
on  the  renewal  of  their  leases ;  {2)  a  fee  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  presents  sent  to  court  at  the  time  of  the  'Id  and  other  great 
Muhammadan  festivals ;  (3)  a  percentage  on  the  original  terri- 
torial rent,  distributed  into  several  smaller  assessments ;  (4)  a 
permanent  tax  on  the  land,  which  was  raised  by  the  Niib,  or 
Deputy-Governor,  after  Dacca  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Bengal  Viceroyalty,  and  which  was  retained  by  him  as  a  perquisite 
of  office  ;  (s)  the  Marhatti  ckaulh,  a  tax  imposed  by  A!(  Virdl  Khdn 
on  the  crown  lands  to  defray  the  tribute  exacted  from  him  by  the 
Marhatt^.  Other  abwdbs,  or  taxes  on  the  land,  were  also  levied  by 
subsequent  Governors. 

The  second  great  branch  of  revenue,  called  Sdva-^  was  levied  at 
an   caily  period    of  the    Mughul  admin  is  I  rati  on.       It  consisted  of 
duties  or  customs  ii{ia^dm|B  every  article  of  life,  and  of  imposts 
on   trades,   profesAJqH^Hhpsonttl   property.       These    taxes 
^we  coDeciod  at  '."i^^^^gln,  a^^  landing-places,  and  were 
'^^^'-  ■  itlAfeOH^^tomllords  in  the  neigh- 

of   Government 
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officers,  who  entered  into   engagements  for  the   payment  of  the 
annual  collections.    The  rate  of  assessment  and  mode  of  collection 
were  not  well  defined,  and  being  in  most  cases  left  to  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  renters  and  their  subordinates,  these  taxes 
were  generally  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive.    The  most  important 
of  them  were  the  following : — (i)  A  tax  on  boat-building,  varying 
from  IS.  to  2S.  6d.  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel     It  was  also 
levied  upon  all  boats  arriving  at  or  leaving  the  city,  whose  crews 
were  not  residents  of  the  District     This  proved  extremely  oppressive 
and  injurious  to  the  inland  trade.     But  it  was  considered  beneficial 
in  leading  to  the  detection  of  river  robbers  {ddkdits) ;  a  register  of 
all  boats  and  their  crews  belonging  to  the  District  being  kept  by  the 
landholders.     (2)  A  tax  on  all  articles  sold  in  the  market-place. 
(3)  A  tax  on  the  sellers  of  grass  in  the  city,  varying  from  4s.  to  12s, 
a  year.     (4)  A  tax  on  persons  bringing  wood,  bamboos,  and  thatch- 
ing-grass into  the  city  for  sale.       (5)   A  tax  upon  the  makers 
of  shields  and  accoutrements,  varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  annum; 
besides  the  leather  and  other  articles  employed  in  the  trade^  which 
were  separately  taxed.     (6)  A  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  sindur^ 
the  red  paint  used  by  the  Hindus.     (7)  A  tax  on  betel-leaf  sold 
in  the  city,  and  which  was  regulated  according  to  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  the  article.     In  1773  ^^^  assessment  was  farmed  out 
for  the  sum  of  ;^i844.      (8)  A  tax  on  the  sellers  of  vegetables, 
varying  from  2s.  to  los.   a  year  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
dealings.      (9)  A  tax  upon  the  sellers   of  paper,  at  the  rate  of 
;^3,  I2S.  per  shop  per  year.     (10)  A  tax  on  all  persons  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  city,  varying  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  year.    (11)  Taxes  on 
sundry  artificers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  city,  including  the  manufac- 
turers of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  of  fireworks,  of  shell-cutters, 
weavers  of  flowered  muslins,  and  gold  and  silversmiths.     (12)  A  tax 
on  bear  or  monkey  leaders,  snake-charmers,  bird-catchers,  singers, 
and  conjurors.    (13)  A  tax  on  musicians  of  every  kind.   The  aggregate 
amount  of  this  and  the  preceding  tax  averaged  £^^0  a  year.     (14) 
Taxes  on  the  sale  of  wood,  and  on  the  sellers  of  dried  fish  and  salt 
(15)  A  tax  levied  by  officers  who  were  appointed  to  regulate  and 
inspect  the  weights  and  measures  in  the  city.      As  no  salary  was 
allowed  to  these  officers,  they  were  allowed  a  percentage  at  the  rate  of 
IS.  upon  every  £^\o  worth  of  merchandise.    This  tax  was  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  Company's  accession.     Besides  these  duties, 
which  were  mostly  collected  in  the  towns,  other  taxes  of  the  same 
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sort  were  levied  at  all  the  markets  in  the  country.  The  whole  of 
them  were  abolished  in  1790,  and  compensation  was  granted  to  the 
landholders  for  the  loss  they  sustained  by  their  abolition ;  but  as 
late  as  1839  they  continued  to  be  exacted  by  the  landlords  under  the 
head  of  .ground-Tent.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  these  Sdyer  duties.     Some  of  them  still  survive. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  under  the  Mughul 
rule,  it  is  stated  that  the  charges  incurred  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  never  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  and  were  de- 
frayed by  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  landholders  one  or  more 
estates  under  the  designation  of  Ndnkdr^  to  which  the  rights  of  pastur- 
age, fuel,  and  fishing  were  subsequently  added.  The  principal  item 
of  expenditure  was  a  sum  of  ;£^9ooo  for  the  maintenance  of  troops. 
Other  disbursements  consisted  of  subsistence  allowances,  either  in 
land  or  money,  to  religious  and  learned  men. 

Administration  under  the  Company. — On  the  acquisition  of  the 
administration  of  the  country  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1765, 
the  general  assessment,  which  under  the  previous  administration  of 
Muhammad  Reza  Khdn  is  mentioned  at  ;^38o,ooo,  was  reduced  to 
^^205,000.  At  this  time  the  area  of  the  District  is  stated  to  have  been 
15,397  square  miles.  Seven  years  later,  a  settlement  of  the  District 
was  made  for  five  years,  for  a  net  revenue  of  ;^269,304.  Several 
tracts,  including  Silhet  and  other  parts,  were  afterguards  separated  from 
Dacca;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  1793,  the 
Dacca  Collectorate  included  not  only  the  present  District  of  Dacca, 
but  also  Bdkarganj  and  Farfdpur.  In  1803  the  land  revenue  amounted 
to  ^125,000,  paid  by  16,000  landed  proprietors.  A  tax  on  spirituous 
liquors  distilled  and  sold  in  the  city  was  introduced  in  1790,  when  the 
Sdyer  duties  were  abolished.  Opium  was  taxed  in  1 795-96.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  revenue  in  1836-37,  after  the  separation  of  Bdkarganj 
and  Farfdpur,  and  their  constitution  into  separate  CoUectorates,  is 
returned  by  Mr  Taylor  as  follows  : — Land  revenue,  ;^43»o3S;  excise 
{dbkdri)  and  stamp  duties,  ;^i  2,403;  total,  ;^S  5,438,  exclusive  of 
the  Police-Tax,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  Ferries  and  the  Post- 
Office.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  Company's  administration,  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  revenue  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  as  the  Collector  reports  that  the  records  have  been 
destroyed. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  under  the  Crown. — In  1860-61, 
the  total  net  revenue  of  the  District,  after  making  all  deductions  on 
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account  of  transfers  and  inefficient  balances,  was  ^86,926,  and  the 
total  civil  expenditure  ;^44,666.  In  1870-71,  the  Budget  Estimate 
showed  a  total  net  revenue  of  ;^i  11,620,  and  a  civil  expenditure 
of  ;^49,8o3.  During  the  ten  years,  therefore,  between  1860-61  and 
1870-71,  the  revenue  has  increased  by  28  per  cent.,  and  the  expen- 
diture by  1 1  per  cent. 

The  following  balance-sheet  shows  the  detailed  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  District  for  1870-71.  On  the  Revenue  Side,  the 
items  of  land  revenue,  income-tax,  jail,  manufactures,  and  postal 
receipts ;  and  on  the  Expenditure,  those  for  police,  education,  medi- 
cal, jails,  postal  expenditure,  and  ecclesiastical,  are  the  actual 
charges  of  the  year.     The  other  items  are  from  the  Budget  Estimate. 


Balance-Sheet  of 

D 

ACCA  District  for  1870-71. 

Revenue 

• 

Expenditure. 

Land  Revenue       .      .  ;i'53,67i 

18 

0 

Civil  Court 

.  ^11,460 

12 

0 

Sale    of    Government 

Small  Cause  Court 

2,200 

0 

0 

Estates 

2,500 

0 

0 

Criminal  Court   . 

1,195 

4 

0 

Rent  of  Police  Lands  . 

13 

8 

0 

Commissioner's  Office 

4,9^ 

4 

0 

MdlikAnd  (Proprietary 

Collector's  Office 

3.737 

2 

0 

allowance) 

69 

10 

0 

Customs  Department 

878 

2 

0 

Excise 

13,353 

16 

0 

Survey  Superintenden 

t's 

Stamp  Revenue  . 

23,085 

0 

0 

Office      . 

900 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

57 

10 

0 

Police 

8,552 

14 

0 

Income-Tax 

15,875 

18 

0 

Jails    .... 

3,418 

17 

6 

Jail  Manufactures 

85 

II 

3 

Medical 

2,407 

2 

5 

Postal  Receipts 

2,907 

12 

3 

Educational 

6,945 

8 

lO 

Ecclesiastical 

960 

0 

0 

Postal  Expenditure    . 
Total 

3.0" 
£So,6zi 

16 

2 

3 

Total        £ 

[  1 1 ,620 

3 

6 

I 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  actual  net  expenditure,  five-sixths  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division  must  be  deducted. 
The  amount  properly  chargeable  to  the  District  of  Dacca  is  only 
^^827,  7s.  4d.  This  reduces  the  actual  expenditure  on  civil  adminis* 
tration  within  the  District  tO;£'49,8o3,  14s.  9d.,  as  stated  above. 

The  Land-Tax. — In  the  year  1850  there  were  8606  estates  on 
the  District  Rent  Roll,  held  by  9731  registered  proprietors  or  co- 
parceners, paying  a  total  Government  land  revenue  of  ;^43,o36^ 
making  an  average  payment  of  £<^  by  each  estate,  or  ^4,  8s.  by 
each  individual  proprietor  or  coparcener.  In  1870-71  the  Budget 
Estimate  showed  8739  estates,  held  by  i6^6ZZ  registered  proprietors 
or  coparceners,  indicating  that  tendency  towards  the  subdivision 
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of  property,  which  is  now  noticeable  in  nearly  every  District  of 
Bengal.      The    net    revenue    paid  by  these     16,688    proprietors 
amounted  to  ;£^S2,7oo,  making  an  average  payment  of  jQ6  by  each 
estate,  or  of  ^3,  3s.  by  each  registered  proprietor  or  coparcener. 
In  1867  there  were  said  to  be  9341  estates  on  the  rent  roll  of  the 
District,  and  the  following  particulars  with  regard  to  them  are 
obtained  from  Mr  Clay's  account  in  the  '^  History  and  Statistics  of 
the  Dacca  Division,"  pp.  52-54  : — Of  the  9341  estates  on  the  rent 
roll  in  1867,  two  pay  an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  i^d. ;   381 
pay  between  ijd.  and  is.  a  year;  571  between  is.  and  2s.;  4554 
from  2s.  to  jQi]  2575  between  £1  and  ^^5  ;  495  between  ^^5 
and  ^10;   571  between  ;^io  and  ;^5o;  loi  between  ;^5o  and 
;£^ioo;  79  between  ;£"ioo  and  ;^5oo;  8  between  ;^5oo  and  ;^iooo; 
and  4  above  ^1000.     The  highest  amount  of  revenue  paid  by  any 
one  estate  is  ^1427,  i6s.  9id.,  and  the  lowest  only  a  fraction  above 
three  farthings.     Of  the  total  number  of  estates  on  the  rent  roll, 
7035  were  settled  in  perpetuity  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment, and  180  have  been  so  settled  since  that  time.     Of  these  r8o 
estates,  i  had  been  bought  by  Government  at  a  sale  for  the  recovery 
of  arrears  of  revenue;  51  were  resumed  idkhirdj  (j^nt  free  or  lightly 
assessed)  estates;  and  128  were  chars  or  islands,  resumed  under 
Regulation  II.  of  181 9.     The  number  of  estates  in  which  Govern- 
ment has  sold  its  rights  as  landlord  is  1350,  and  the  total  amount 
realised  as  the  sale  proceeds  thereof  is  ;^9i,x6o.     Of  these  1350 
estates,  234  were  purchased  estates ;  26  were  resumed  chars;  i  was  a 
ghair-bandobasti  or  newly  discovered  estate ;  and  1089  were  resumed 
military  tenures  {jdgirs\  granted   by  the  Nawibs  of  Dacca,  and 
resumed  by  the  Government  on  the  extinction  of  their  family.     Of 
the  234  purchased  estates,  207  were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  27 
were  sold  to  the  owners  thereof  at  a  price  equal  to  two  years' 
assessment     Of  the  1089  resumed  military  estates,  897  were  sold 
to  their  holders  at  a  price  equal  to  twelve  years'  assessment,  and  the 
remaining  192  were  put  up  to  public  auction.     Up  to  1867  Govern- 
ment had  retained  its  rights  in  506  estates,  of  which   179  were 
purchased  estates ;  4  were  unclaimed ;  2  were  newly  discovered ; 
262  were  chars  resumed  under  Regulation  II.  of  1819;  3°  were 
resumed  rent-free  estates;  12  were  military  tenures;  and  17  were 
fishing  {jalkar)  estates  resumed  under  orders  of  Government.    The 
aggregate  revenue  of  these  estates  amounted  to  ;^6699  in  1866-67. 
Twenty  estates  only  are  recorded  as  held  exempt  from  the  payment 
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of  public  revenue.  Many  more  exist,  but  their  number  is  not  known. 
Permanently  settled  estates  are  liable  to  be  brought  to  public  auction, 
for  non-payment  of  arrears  of  revenue  on  or  before  the  latest  dates 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  such  payments.  These  dates  are, . 
in  Dacca  District,  the  12th  January,  28th  March,  28th  June,  and  the 
28th  September.  Petty  estates  paying  less  that  £1  a  year  of 
Government  revenue  are  only  liable  once  in  the  year  to  be  sold  for 
non-payment  of  arrears ;  estates  paying  between  jQi  and  jQ$  a  year 
are  twice  liable  to  be  sold  ;  and  those  paying  between  £$  and  ;£^io 
are  liable  to  sale  three  times  a  year.  In  special  cases,  arrears  due 
from  farmers  of  Government  estates  are  recoverable  by  attachment 
of  the  farm,  arrest  of  the  defaulter  or  his  surety  if  there  be  one,  or 
by  sale  of  land  or  other  property  belonging  to  such  defaulter  or  his 
surety.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Collectorate  records, 
292  estates  have  been  resumed  from  time  to  time  up  to  1866-67,  of 
which  the  total  revenue  amounts  to  ;^4i67,  12s.  A  large  number  of 
estates  were  apparently  resumed  by  Special  Deputy-Collectors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Eighteen  tenures  which  were  brought  under 
resumption  proceedings  were  released,  the  probable  assets  of  which 
amounted  to  £1 96,  i  os.  In  the  course  of  the  Sur\'ey  operations  many 
rent-free  tenures  came  to  light.  Some  of  these  were  resumed,  but 
the  greater  part  were  released  ;  because  in  many  cases  it  appeared 
that  Government  had  lost  its  right  by  lapse  of  time;  in  others  it 
was  found  that  the  tenures  were  not  revenue  free,  but  formed  portions 
of  permanently  settled  estates,  and  had  been  granted  by  the  proprie- 
tors free  of  rent. 

The  Amount  of  Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1850  there  were  six  Magisterial  and  nineteen 
Civil  and  Revenue  Courts  in  the  whole  District;  in  1862  the 
number  had  increased  to  ten  Magisterial,  and  twenty-six  Civil  and 
Revenue  Courts,  the  increase  in  the  latter  being  partly  due  to  the 
number  of  rent  cases  instituted  under  Act  X.  of  1859 ;  in  1869  there 
were  eight  Magisterial  Courts  sitting  throughout  the  year,  besides  one 
Honorary  Magistrate's  Court,  and  twenty-five  Civil  and  Revenue 
Courts.  The  number  of  Covenanted  Officers  has  not  increased  ol 
late  years;  four  European  officers  were  stationed  in  the  District 
in  1850,  and  the  same  number  in  1869.  There  are  no  records  in 
existence  showing  the  number  of  Courts  and  Covenanted  Officers 
prior  to  1850.  The  number  of  rent  cases  instituted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Act  X.  of  1859  is  as  follows  : — In  1861-62,  4335  original  suits 
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were  instituted^  besides  435  miscellaneous  applications ;  in  1862-63, 
there  were  2214  original  suits,  and  643  miscellaneous  applications ;  in 
1866-67,  1992  original  suits  were  instituted,  besides  1410  miscel- 
laneous applications ;  in  186^69,  the  number  of  original  suits  had 
decreased  to  1791,  or  less  than  half  what  they  were  in  1861-62,  while 
the  number  of  miscellaneous  applications  had  increased  to  1356,  or 
upwards  of  three  times  what  they  were  in  the  former  year. 

Police. — A  great  improvement  has  also  taken  place  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Police  Force  within  the  last  thirty  years.     In  1840  the 
cost    of  officering  the  District  Police  was  ^1353,    12s.;   in  that 
year  there  were  190  constables  or  village  policemen,  maintained  at  a 
charge  of  ;^684.    In  i860,  there  were  200  constables,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  ;^942  ;  the  expense  of  officering  the  police  in  that  year  being 
^3067.     The  present  Police  Force  of  Dacca  District  consists  of  the 
Regular  Police,  the  Village  Watch,  and  a  Municipal  Police  in  the 
three  large  towns.    At  the  end  of  187 1,  the  Regular  Force  of  the 
District  stood  as  follows  : — 2  European  superintendents,  on  a  total 
salary  of  ^1140  per  annum ;  68  native  subordinate  officers,  on  an 
average  pay  of  jQAh  ^S^-  3d.  per  annum ;  and  360  foot  constables,  on 
an  average  pay  of  ;^8,  2s.  2d.  a  year ;  making  a  total  strength  of  430 
officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ;^8552,  14s.,  including 
travelling  allowances,  office  establishment,  contingencies,  and  all  other 
charges.   The  Surveyor-General,  in  187 1,  returned  the  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  2902  square  miles,  and  by  the  Census  of  1872  the  population 
was  ascertained  to  be  1,852,993  souls.     The  strength  of  the  Regular 
Police  of  aU  ranks,  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  District,  is 
therefore  one  man  to  every  67  square  miles,  and  as  compared  with 
the  population,  one  man  to  every  4309  souls.     The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  £z,  19s.  for  every  square  mile  of  area,  or  a 
fraction  over  a  penny  per  head  of  the  population.     Attached  to  the 
Regular  Force  is  a  River  Patrol,  consisting  of  one  boat  with  a  crew 
of  nine  men,  canying  two  police-officers  and  two  constables.    The 
annual  cost  of  this  river  police  amounted  to  ;^68,  8s.  in   187 1, 
including  the  hire  of  the  boat     This  sum  is  included  in  the  total 
cost  of  the  Regular  Police.     The  Village  Watch  or  Rural  Police,  in 
1871,  amounted  to  3068  men,  receiving  an  estimated  pay  of  ;^6903, 
paid  by  the  villagers,  or  an  average  pay  of  £2,  5s.  a  year  per  head, 
equal  to  a  charge  of  £2,  7s.  6d.  per  square  mile,  or  just  over  three 
farthings  per  head  of  the  population.     Each  rural  watchman  has,  on 
the  average,  94  houses  under  his  charge,  according  to  the  Census 
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Report   The  Municipal  Police  is  a  force  stationed  in  the  three  large 
towns  of  Dacca,  Mdnikganj,  and  Nirdinganj,     It  consisted,  in  1871, 
of  12  native  officers  and  251  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;^2022, 18s. 
per  annum.   Including  the  Regular  Force,  the  Village  Watch,  and  the 
Municipal  Police,  the  force  of  all  ranks  amounts  to  3761  men,  being 
one  man  to  every  o-8  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  493  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  total  expense  of  the  force  is  ;^i  7,478,  12s.     The  total 
cost,  therefore,  of  protecting  person  and  property  in  Dacca  District  is 
jQ6y  OS.  5d.  per  square  mile,  or  a  fraction  over  2\d,  per  head  of  the 
population.     During  the  year  187 1,  the  police  conducted  2084  cog- 
nisable cases,  the  final  percentage  of  convictions  to  men  brought  to 
trial  being  53*9  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  non-cognisable  cases  was 
41 01,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  cases  brought  to  trial  being 
52*5  per  cent.     In  serious  cases  the  police  were  not  very  successful; 
of  five  persons  accused  of  murder  not  one  was  convicted;  and  in  nine 
gang  robberies  they  failed  to  obtain  a  single  conviction.      The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in  his  Resolution  on  the  Report  on  the  Police  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  for  the  year  1870,  observes,  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  three  Districts  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  regard  to  percentage  of 
convictions  for  murder  are  HiigH,  Dacca,  and  Nadiyd,  all  Jury  Dis- 
tricts.*'    The  value  of  the  property  stolen  during  the  year  was  reported 
to  be  ;^S93i,  8s.,  of  which  only  property  to  the  value  of  ;^949  was 
recovered,  or  under  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  stolen 
goods. 

Criminal  Classes. — Crime  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Dacca,  the 
chief  offences  being  theft,  mischief,  voluntarily  causing  hurt,  assault^ 
using  criminal  force,  wrongful  restraint,  wrongful  confinement,  and 
enticing  away  married  women  for  illicit  purposes.  In  1868  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  District  jail,  as  well  as  the  subor- 
dinate lock-ups  at  Minikganj,  Munshiganj,  and  Mddirfpur,  was  436, 
including  8  females,  or  one  person  always  in  jail  to  every  4250 
of  the  population.  The  total  number  admitted  during  the  year 
amounted  to  1575,  including  38  women;  the  average  term  of  resi- 
dence of  each  prisoner  in  jail  being  98*82  days.  The  average  daily 
number  on  the  sick  list  was  14,  the  constant  sickness  rate  being  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  jail  population.  Sixteen  deaths  occurred  during 
the  year,  said  to  be  chiefly  among  prisoners  who  were  in  a  hopeless 
state  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  In  1869  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  jail  was  465,  of  whom  7  were  females.  The 
total  number  admitted  into  jail  from  all  causes  was  2272,  and  567 
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prisoners  remained  in  jail  on  the  31st  December  1869.  Fifteen 
deaths  occurred  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  maintenance  during 
the  years  1868  and  1869  was  as  follows : — In  1868  the  cost  for 
rations  amounted  to  £2^  1 2s.  3d.  per  head ;  establishment,  hospital 
charges,  clothing,  repairs,  and  contingencies,  amounted  to  £2,  7s.  id. 
per  prisoner,  making  a  gross  total  of  ^4,  19s.  4d.  per  head. 
Deducting,  however,  the  sum  of  ;^i66,  7s.  5d.  from  the  cost  of  the 
jail,  as  the  value  of  the  prisoners'  labour,  the  result  leaves  a  net 
charge  of  £/^  i  is.  5}d.  a  head.  In  1869  the  charge  was  considerably 
higher;  rations  amounted  to  ^3,  iis.  3|d.,  and  all  other  charges  to 
j£2y  IIS.  ofd.,  making  a  total  gross  charge  of  ^6,  2s.  4id.,  or, 
deducting  the  value  of  the  prison  labour,  a  net  charge  of  jQS,  os.  i  Jd. 
The  articles  manufactured  in  the  Dacca  jail  are  cloths  of  several 
kinds,  such  as  prisoners'  clothing,  dusters,  fancy  cloths  for  door- 
screens,  tablecovers,  rattan  chairs,  cane  stools,  country  paper,  and 
mustard-oiL 

Educational  Institutions. — An  English  seminary  was  first 
established  by  Government  in  Dacca  in  1835.  Two  years  later  it  is 
described  as  being  well  attended,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  and  pro- 
mising condition.  In  1841  the  school  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
a  collie,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  the  present  building,  which 
was  completed  in  1846.  The  College  is  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta 
University,  and  is  open  to  all  who  have  passed  the  University 
Entrance  Examination.  In  1867  the  College  staff  consisted  of  the 
Principal,  two  Professors,  an  Assistant  Professor,  and  a  Law  Lecturer. 
The  students  pay  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  a  month.  An  English  school 
is  also  attached  to  the  College,  conducted,  in  1867,  by  a  Head- 
Master,  assisted  by  eight  Sub-Masters,  a  Pandit  for  teaching  Sanskrit, 
and  a  Munshi  for  Urdu  and  Persian.  The  schooling  fees  vary  from 
three  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  month.  The  other  principal  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  town  are  the  Pogose  School,  established 
by  a  wealthy  Armenian  gentleman,  the  Brihma  School,  the  Boys' 
School,  and  the  Bdngdli  Bdzir  School,  at  all  of  which  English  is 
taught  There  are  also  two  Government  Normal  Schools,  one  for 
training  male,  and  the  other  for  female  teachers. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  of  education  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  1870-71.  In  1856-57  there  was  a 
total  of  13  Government  and  aided  Schools,  attended  by  1449 
pupils;  in  1860-61  the  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools 
had  increased  to  21,  and  the  pupils  to  2003  ;  and  in  1870-71  the 
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noble  river  expands  into  a  large  estuary,  containing  the  island  of 
Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur  and  the  other  islands  which  were  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  District.  The  estuary  has  various  names,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course  is  called  the  Sdtbdrii,  the  Bokiinagar,  the 
Ilsd,  the  Tetulid,  and  the  Shdhbizpur  river.  (2)  The  Ariil  Khin  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  river  Padmd,  or  Ganges,  from  which  it  diveiges 
near  the  town  of  Farfdpur.  It  enters  this  District  in  the  north  at 
Middrfpur,  and  flows  generally  in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it 
empties  itself  into  the  channel  of  the  Meghnd  at  Mirziganj,  and 
contributes  considerably  to  the  formation  of  the  Meghni  estuary. 
The  main  channel  of  the  Aridl  Khdn  is  about  1700  yards  wide  in  the 
dry  season,  and  from  2000  to  3000  yards  in  the  rains.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year  for  native  craft  of  large  size.  It  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries,  and  sends  out  several  offshoots  during  its  course. 
(3)  The  Balcswar  or  Haringhdti  river  is  also  a  distributary  of  the 
Ganges.  It  leaves  the  parent  stream  at  Kushtid,  where  it  is  called 
the  Garai,  but  lower  down  it  becomes  the  Madhumatf  or  Barisii, 
which  changes  to  Bales  war  lower  down  where  it  enters  Bdkarganj, 
and  to  Haringhdtd  when  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  enters  Bikar- 
ganj  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  District,  at  a  place  called 
Gopdlganj,  from  whence  it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  runs  south,  but  with  great  windings  in  its  upper  reaches, 
till  it  crosses  the  Sundarbans,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  as  a  large  and  deep  estuary,  capable  of  receiving  merchant 
ships  of  considerable  burden.  In  the  whole  of  its  course  throughout 
the  District,  the  river  is  navigable  by  native  boats  of  large  tonnage, 
and  by  sea-going  ships  as  high  up  as  Morrellganj,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Jessor.  A  full  description  of  this  river  and  of  its 
capabilities  for  navigation  will  be  found  in  my  "  Statistical  Account 
of  Jessor  District"  Among  its  many  tributaries  in  Bikarganj  the  most 
important  is  the  Kachd,  itself  a  considerable  stream,  navigable  by 
large  boats  all  the  year  round,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  Kewirf,  where  it  branches  off  from  another  stream,  for  about 
twenty  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Baleswar. 

The  Barisil  river  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Ariil  Khin,  flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction,  but  with  a  very  winding  course,  past  the  town  of 
Barisdl,  soon  after  which  it  loses  its  name,  and  is  called  the  Bish- 
khdlf,  and  runs  to  the  south-west,  faUing  into  the  sea  near  the  Har- 
inghiti.  A  branch  of  the  Barisil  river,  called  the  Nalch  it f  river,  flows 
from  a  little  below  the  town  of  Barisdl  westwards  to  Jhdlakitf,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  fourteen  miles,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  and  takes  another 
name.  Another  branch  leaves  the  Barisil  opposite  Nalchitf,  and 
flows  eastwards  till  it  falls  into  the  Aridl  Khin,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Meghnd.  The  Khairdbdd  river  flows  south  from  the  Barisil  at 
Rdnfhdty  passing  by  Bdkarganj  and  Patudkhdlf  to  Angariihit,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles,  whence  it  continues  as  the  Nahalid  river 
by  a  tortuous  course,  sometimes  running  south-east  and  sometimes 
south-west,  for  fourteen  miles  as  far  as  Patudkhih';  after  which  it 
is  called  the  Galdchipd  or  Ribnibid  river,  and  flows  a  course  of 
twenty  miles,  generally  from  north  to  south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  just  north  of  the  Ribnibdd  islands.  A  branch  of.  this 
river,  called  the  Patuikhdlf,  flows  west  and  south-west  to  GiMbond 
for  ten  miles ;  then  it  turns  to  the  south,  under  the  name  of  the 
B^hdi,  for  another  twelve  miles ;  and  then  to  the  south-west  through 
the  Sundarbans,  under  the  name  of  the  Buriswar,  for  twenty-two  miles, 
till  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Bfshkhili  mouth.  The  Ghigar  rises 
in  the  Kotwdlfpdrd  marshes,  and  flows  south  into  the  Madhumatf  or 
Baleswar ;  it  is  called  the  Sildaha  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
The  Kumdr  river  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
District,  and  flows  eastwards  into  the  Ariil  Khdn  at  Midirfpur. 

The  foregoing  are  all  large  rivers,  navigable  throughout  the  year 
by  boats  of  large  tonnage.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  frequent 
change  of  name  in  different  parts  of  each  river's  course  is  very  great, 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  list  of  all  the  streams 
in  such  a  way  as  to  clearly  explain  the  river  system  of  the  District. 
With  regard  to  the  frequent  change  of  name  of  the  same  river,  Colonel 
Gastrell,  in  his  "Geographical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Districts 
of  Jessor,  Farfdpur,  and  Bdkarganj,"  page  43,  states  that  "one  general 
name  for  a  river,  no  matter  of  what  size,  is  seldom  if  ever  found. 
The  names  change  continually,  and  in  many  parts  the  villagers  on 
one  bank,  if  asked  the  name  of  the  stream,  give  it  one  designation, 
whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  give  it  a  totally  different  one. 
Again,  entering  a  khdl  at  one  end  and  inquiring  the  name,  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  the  name  of  the  nearest  market  given  to  it ;  but  enter 
from  the  other  end,  and  ask  the  same  question,  and  then  supposing 
more  markets  than  one  be  established  along  the  khdl,  the  villagers 
will  give  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  their  end." 

The  frequent  change  of  name  of  the  same  river  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  following  list,  extracted  from  Colonel  GastrelFs 
"Geographical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the   Districts  of  Jessor, 
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Government  and  aided  schools  numbered  149,  attended  by  a  total 
of  7155  pupils.  The  cost  to  Government  has  increased  from 
;£'3i74,  9s.  2d.  in  1856-57  to  ;^3722,  i6s.  5d.  in  1860-61,  and  to 
^^6945,  8s.  in  1870-71.  The  amount  derived  from  fees,  subscrip- 
tions, and  other  private  sources,  was  ;;^i473,  5^-  Sd  in  1856-57; 
;^i565,  I2S.  7d.  in  1860-61 ;  and  ;^4423,  2s.  lod  in  1870-71.  The 
total  expenditure  on  Government  and  aided  schools  has  increased 
from  ;^4545,  17s.  6d.  in  1856-57  to  ^5287,  i6s.  7d.  in  1860-61, 
and  to  ;^i  1,343,  14s.  2d.  in  1870-71.  A  striking  feature  in  the 
following  table  is  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  Musalmdn  pupils. 
Although  the  Muhammadans  form  567  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, the  numbers  attending  the  Government  or  aided  schools  was 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  pupils  in  1870-71.  The  table  is  given 
on  opposite  page. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  only  includes  the 
Government  and  aided  schools,  which  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Educational  Department  Of  course  there  are  a 
large  number  of  private  schools,  but  those  who  do  not  receive,  and 
have  no  expectation  of  receiving,  Government  aid,  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  make  returns  to  the  Inspectors,  or  to  give  them  any 
assistance.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  any  trustworthy  statis- 
tics as  to  even  the  approximate  total  number  of  schools,  Government, 
aided,  and  private.  There  are  also  numerous  Sanskrit  tols^  or  San- 
skrit schools,  where  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  astronomy  are  taught 
These  are  principally  situated  in  Bikrampur,  which,  as  regards 
Sanskrit  learning,  ranks  second  only  to  Nadiyi  in  all  Bengal.  English 
education  is  making  great  progress  among  the  Hindu  population, 
who  regard  it  as  a  sine  qua  twn  for  obtaining  any  of  the  higher-paid 
Government  appointments.  The  vernacular  scholarships  have  also 
afforded  a  strong  stimulus  to  vernacular  education,  and  the  Collector 
reports  that  a  school  of  this  class  exists  In  almost  every  village  of 
the  District  Female  education,  however,  does  not  make  much 
progress.  Parents  do  not  object  to  their  daughters  being  instructed, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  have  to  pay  anything ;  but  they  remove  the 
girls  from  school  at  an  early  age.  A  few  years  ago  a  native  institu- 
tion called  the  Antashpur  Strf  Sikshd  Sabhd  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  female  education. 
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(12.)  Kalkini  Don,  reaching  from  the  Adhichar  Khil  to  the 
Pingdsf  Nadf,  running  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  3^  miles  ; 
average  width,  100  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  150  yards  in  the 
rains. 

(13.)  Tark(  NADf,  running  from  the  Pdngdsf  Nadf  to  Pipr^kdtf, 
a  distance  of  4^  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average  width  in  the 
dry  season,  80  yards. 

(14.)  PaXsAxALf  Don,  running  north  [and  south  from  the  Ariil 
Khin  river  to  the  Pingdsf  Nadf,  a  distance  of  4^  miles ;  average 
width,  60  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  80  yards  in  the  rains. 

(15.)  GajariA  KhAl,  running  north  and  south  from  the  Aridl 
Khdn  river  to  the  Phisitalf  Don,  a  distance  of  3J  miles  ;  average 
width,  60  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  80  yards  in  the  rains. 

(16.)  RAPHiAof  BarisAl,  running  a  course  of  22  miles  north  and 
south  from  Phultald,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amtali  river,  to  Charimudf, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nalchitf  river ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season, 
from  600. to  700  yards. 

(17.)  NALCHixf  RIVER,  from  Nalchitf  to  Jhdlakdtf,  runs  a  course 
of  14  miles  east  and  west ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season,  400  yards. 

{1^.)  BokAinagar  river,  from  Barisil  town  to  Bokdinagar  Hit, 
runs  a  course  of  10  miles  from  west  to  east;  average  width  in  the 
dry  season,  from  200  to  300  yards. 

(19.)  CHARAMUDf  RIVER,  ffom  Charimudf  to  Nehdlganj,  runs  a 
course  of  12  miles  from  west  to  east;  average  width  from  150  to 
200  yards  in  the  dry  season. 

(20.)  DAmodar  river,  from  Lokikdtf  Hit  to  Pirozpur,  runs  east 
and  west  for  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  j  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  from  80  to  100  yards. 

(21.)  KALfjiRA  Don,  from  Nalchitf  to  Panchkaran,  flows  from 
north-west  to  south-east  for  14  miles;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  from  100  to  200  yards. 

(22.)  JangaliA,  GartA,  and  SatariA  rivers,  extending  from 
Kaukhilf  Hit  to  the  Gujalii  river,  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  west 
to  east ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season,  100  yards. 

(23.)  Dhansidi  river,  extendmg  from  Bakurf  Paschim  char  to 
Gibkhii  river,  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average 
width  in  the  dry  season,  80  yards. 

(24.)  GujALiA  river,  running  from  JhAlakitf  Hit  to  Nayimiti 
Hit,  16  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average  width  from  300  to  400 
yards. 
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Increased  Use  of  Post-Office  in  Dacca  District,  1861-71. 


i86i-6a. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De- 
spatched. 

Received. 

De- 
spatched. 

Received. 

De- 
spatched. 

Service  letters, 

33.78a 

43.916 

37.930 

39.644 

•  •• 

Private  letters, 

» 49*987 

316,766 

1841675 

259,241 

•  •  » 

Return  of 

Total  letters,    . 

183,769 

360,68a 

222,605 

298,885 

317,223 

letters, 

Service  newspapers, 

566 

•  •• 

i»472 

145 

•  •• 

&c,  de- 

Private newspapers, 

23.a88 

25.644 

21,505 

16,865 

•  •« 

spatched 

Total  newspapers,  . 
Service  parcels. 

23.854 

251644 

22,977 

17,010 

28,050 

in  1870-71 

3.749 

z,oao 

2,214 

1,389 

•  •• 

has  not 

Private  parcels. 

1,069 

658 

1,044 

835 

•  •• 

yet  been 

ToUl  parcels,  . 
Total  books,    . 

Receipts   from   sale    of  ' 
postage  stamps,   . 

4,818 

1.678 

3.258 

2,224 

3.404 

received. 

2,273 

X.336 

2,295 

1.750 

4*357 

C^^^ 

\    7  10 

;Cx,12X    15      6 

/i,357    4    2 

Receipts  from  cash  col- 
lections. 

Ifin 

;  6  7 

;C995    0    3 

;Ci,550    8    0 

Total  receipts, 

Zx,6i5 

'  14    5 

;C2,ll6  15      9 

;C2,907   12      a 

Total  charges. 

;Ci,5M 

\    5    4 

;Cl,529   15    10 

;^3,oii  16    a 

Political  Divisions. — Dacca  District  is  divided  into  three  Ad- 
ministrative Subdivisions  according  to  the  Census,  The  population 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  Census  Report  for  1872 ;  Appendix, 
Statements  i  A  and  i  B.  The  Administrative  statistics  are  taken 
from  the  special  report  furnished  to  me  by  the  Collector  : — 

The  Headquarters  Subdivision,  including  the  City  of  Dacca,  con- 
tains an  area  of  1926  square  miles,  with  3302  villages  or  townships, 
165,537  houses,  and  a  total  population  of  1,007,073  souls ;  of  whom 
413,293  are  Hindus;  585,805  Muhammadans;  4  Buddhists;  7308 
Christians ;  and  663  of  other  denominations ;  proportion  of  Mu- 
hammadans to  total  population,  58*2  per  cent ;  proportion  of 
males  to  total  population.  50*0  per  cent.  Average  number  of 
persons  per  square  mile,  523  ;  average  number  of  villages  or  town- 
ships per  square  mile,  1*71 ;  average  number  of  persons  per  village 
or  township,  305  ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  86 ; 
average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  6*i.  The  subdivision  con- 
sists of  the  seven  police  circles  (thdnds),  1A\  Bigh,  S^bhdr,  Klipdsiiy 
Eiipur,  RiSpganj,  Ndrdinganj,  and  Nawdbganj.  In  1869  it  con- 
tained ten  Revenue  and  Magisterial  Courts,  and  a  Police  Force  as 
under — 4  inspectors,  12  sub-inspectors,  48  head  constables,  and  486 
constables.  This  includes  both  the  Regular  and  Municipal  Police. 
The  Village  Watch  or  Rural  PoUce,  in  the  same  year,  numbered 
1192  ;  the  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  Administration  is  returned 
at  ;^3o67,  7s.  from  District  fimds,  besides  ;^i7i4,  8s.  expended 
by  the  Municipality. 
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Munsh/ganj  Subdivision  was  first  formed  in  December  1845. 
The  Census  Report  of  1872  returns  it  as  containing  an  area  of  446 
square  miles,  with  650  villages  or  townships,  59,544  houses,  and  a 
total  population  of  459,874 ;  of  whom  224,345,  or  488  per  cent, 
are  Hindus;  234,956,  or  51*1  per  cent  Muhammadans;  530 
Christians ;  and  43  of  other  denominations.  Proportion  of  males 
46  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Average  pressure  of  the 
population  per  square  mile,  1031 ;  average  number  of  villages  or 
townships  per  square  mile,  i  '45 ;  average  number  of  persons  per 
village  or  township,  707  ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile, 
133  ;  average  number  of  persons  per  house,  77.  The  Subdivision 
consists  of  the  two  police  circles  of  Munshfganj  and  Srfnagar.  In 
1869  it  contained  one  Court,  a  Regular  Police  of  88  officers  and 
men;  a  Municipal  Police  of  30  officers  and  men,  and  a  Village  Watch 
of  830  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  Administration  is 
returned  at  ;^3996  from  District,  and  ;^2o6  from  Municipal  Funds. 

MAnikganj  Subdivision,  formed  in  May  1845.  In  1872,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Report,  it  contained  an  area  of  525  square  miles, 
with  1064  villages  or  towns,  65,512  houses,  and  386,046  inhabitants ; 
of  whom  156,151,  or  40*5  per  cent,  were  Hindus;  229,370,  or  59*4 
per  cent.  Muhammadans;  6  Cliristians;  and  519  of  other  de- 
nominations. Proportion  of  males  to  total  population,  48*9 ;  average 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile,  735  ;  average  number  of  villages 
per  square  mile,  203  ;  average  number  of  persons  per  village,  363  ; 
average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  125  ;  average  number  of 
persons  per  house,  5*8.  The  subdivision  consists  of  the  three  police 
circles  of  Mdnikganj,  Jafarganj,  and  Harirdmpur.  In  1869  it  con- 
tained one  Court,  and  maintained  a  Regular  Police  Force  of  68 
officers  and  men,  a  Municipal  Force  of  40  officers  and  men,  and  a 
Village  Watch  of  769.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  Admini- 
stration amounted  to  ;;^3742,  iis.  to  the  District,  and  ;^27,  i6s.  to 
the  Municipality. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — In  1870  the  number  of  villages  or  rural  com- 
munes in  Dacca  District  was  returned  at  2885,  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  314  souls  each  according  to  the  results 
of  the  Survey.  In  the  same  year  there  were  thirty-two  towns  or  large 
villages  which  contained  an  estimated  population  of  two  thousand 
souls  or  upwards.  For  police  purposes  the  District  is  divided  into 
thirteen  police  stations  {ihdnds)^  and  nine  outposts.  The  number 
of  Fiscal  Divisions  {pargands  and  tappds)  were  returned  as  182  in 
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1870' as  follow:— (i)  Agli,  (2)  Akhrd  Khald  Kopd  tappd,  (3)  Alipur 
tappd,  (4)  i^mbarpur  tappd,  (5)  Amfribid,  (6)  Amfrdbdd  tappi, 
(7)  Amirpur  tappd,  (8)  Aolidnagar  tappd,  (9)  Atid,  (10)  Auran- 
gibid,  (11)  Aurangdbid  tappd,  (12)  Azfmpur  Bangion,  (13)  Bdgh- 
vciixi,  Kdsimpur,  (14)  Bahar,  (15)  Baikunthpur,  (16)  Bdkfpur  tappd, 
(17)  Balaur,  (18)  Balrdmpur,  (19)  Balrdmpur  tappi,  (20)  Bandar- 
khold,  (21)  Bandar  Ikrdmpur,  (22)  Bdngrord,  (23)  Barai  Kdndi  tappi, 
(24)  Barddkhdt,  (25)  Barbdju,  (26)  Bhabdnfnagar  tappd,  (27)  Bha- 
bdnfpur,  (28)  Bhiwdl,  (29)  Bihrol,  (30)  Bikrampur,  (31)  Bfrmohan, 
(32)  Bfrmohan  tappd,  {^^)  Bodliyd,  (34)  Chdnd  Pratdp,  (35)  Chandra- 
dwfp,  {7,G)  Charhdi,  (37)  Chundkhdlf,  (38)  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur,  (39) 
Dakshfn  Shdhpur,  (40)  Ddnistdnagar  tappd,  (41)  Daulatpur  tappi, 
(42)  Didnatpur  tappd,  (43)  Dohar,  (44)  Durgdpur,  (45)  Fathijangpur, 
(46)  Fatulldpur,  (47)  Ganj  Sakhrdbdd,  (48)  Girdbandar,  (49)  Gobind- 
pur,  (50)  Gobindpur  tappd,  (51)  Gopdlpur  tappd,  (52)  Gundnandf, 
(53)  Habfbpur,  (54)  Haidardbdd  tappd,  (55)  Hdjfkhdnpur  tappd, 
(56)  Hdjipur  Gopdlpur  tappd,  (57)  Hakikatpur  tappd,  (58)  Hasand- 
bdd,  (59)  llasandbdd  tappd,  (60)  Hdsdrd,  (61)  Hdvilf  Jahdndbdd 
tappd,  (62)  Hdvili  Mahmiidpur  tappd,  (63)  Hdvilf  tappd,  (64)  Haz- 
ratpur,  (65)  Ibddatpur  tappd,  {66)  Ibrdhimpur,  (67)  Ichhdpur  tappd, 
(68)  Idgdon,  (69)  Idalpur,  (70)  Idrakpur,  (71)  Ikrdmpur,  (72)  Ind- 
yetnagar,  (73)  Isakhdbdd,  (74)  Isldmpur,  (75)  Itbdrnagar  tappd,  (76) 
Jafarnagar  tappd,  (77)  Jafarujidl,  (78)  Jahandbdd,  (79)  Jahdngfmagar, 
(80)  Jaldlpur,  (81)  Jandrddanpur,  (82)  Judnshdhf,  (83)  Kalmd  tappd, 
(84)  Kdmrdpur  tappd,  (85)  Kdrtikpur  Shujdbdd,  (86)  Kdshtasdgard 
tappd,  (87)  Kdsimnagar,  (88)  Kdsimpur,  (89)  Kdsimpur  Kalydn  Srf, 
(90)  Kdsimpur  Sdsanbdsan,  (91)  Kdsipur,  (92)  Kdtdrmulya,(93)Kdtho- 
rdbo  tappd,  (94)  Khalildbdd,  (95)  Khalsf  tappd,  (96)  Khdnjd  Bahddur- 
nagar,  (97)  Khdnpur,  (98)  Kharagpur,  (99)  Khizirpur,  (100)  Kosd, . 
(loi)  Khurd  Dhdmrdi  tappd,  (102)  Kurikhdi  tappd,  (103)  Mdddripur, 
(io4)Maheswarditappd,(io5)Mahiaddfpur,  (106)  Majidpur,(io7)Md- 
jampur,  (108)  Maksiidpur,  (109)  MaksddpurBahddurpur  tappd,  (no) 
Mirakpur  tappd,  (in)  Mirakpur  Shdhbandar,  (112)  Mirzdpur  tappd 
(113)  Mubdrakujidl,  (114)  Muhabbatpur,  (115)  Muhammadpur,  (116) 
Mukfmpur,  (117)  Mukundidchar,  (118)  Mukfmdbdd,  (119)  Nandldl- 
pur  tappd,  (120)  Ndrdndid  tappd,  (121)  Narsinhpur,  (122)  Nasrat- 
shdhf,  (123)  Naydbdd  Talipdbdd,  (124)  Ndzfrpur  tappd,  (125)  Nikhli 
tappd,  (126)  Niirulldpur,  (127)  Pdchbhdg  tappd,  (128)  Paril  tappd, 
(129)  Pdtpasdr,  (130)  Pukharid,  (131)  Purchandf,  (132)  Rddhdkdnt- 
pur  Khurd  tappd,  (133)  Rdi  Nandldlpur,  (134)  Rdipur,  (135)  Riipur 
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tappi,  (136)  Rijnagar,  (137)  Rimkrishnapur  tappi,  (138)  Rimpur 
(139)  Rdmpur  Naydbdd,  (140)  Rimpur  Sydmpur,  (141)  Ranbhiwd 
tappd,  (142)  Ranjdp,  (143)  Rasidpur,  (144)  RasiSlpur,  (145)  Rasdl- 
pur  tappi,  (146)  Rokandpur,  (147)  Saffpur  Khurd  tappd,  (148) 
Safladdfpur  tappi,  (149)  Sdhibdbdd,  (150)  Sayyidpur,  (151)  Sijdpur, 
(i52)Sdkhilf  Uppi,  (153)  Sdleswarf,  (154)  Salfm  Pratip  Sadrpur, 
(155)  Sardil,  (156)  Satarakhand,  (157)  Shihbandar,  (158)  Shdh- 
farfdnagar  tappd,  (159)  Shdhujidl,  (160)  Shihzidpur  tilli,  (161) 
Shaistdnagar  tappd,  (162)  Sharffpur  tappd,  (163)  Sibpur,  (164)  Sibpur 
Syimpur,  (165)  Sindurf,  (166)  Singiir,  (167)  Sinhdhd  tappi,  (168) 
Sonirgdon,  (169)  Srfdharpur  tappd,  (170)  Shujibdd  Kutabpur,  (171) 
Shujdnagar  tappi,  (172)  Shujdpur  Sdjdpur,  (173)  Shujipur  tappd, 
(174)  Sultin  Pratip,  (175)  Sultdnpur,  (176)  Sydmpur,  (177)  Tailpur 
tappd,  (178)  Taibnagar  tappd,  (179)  Tdlibdbdd,  (180)  Telihdtf,  (181) 
Uttar  Shdhpur,  (182)  Ydrpun 

Climate. — The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  Taylor's 
**  Topography  of  Dacca  "  (1839),  p.  13  : — "  The  prevailing  winds  from 
April  to  October  are  from  the  east  and  south-east.  In  the  latter 
month,  when  the  strength  of  the  monsoon  becomes  exhausted,  the 
wind  is  variable,  being  occasionally  either  northerly  or  westerly, 
although  still  more  frequently  from  the  east  and  south-east ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  almost  always  a  gale  or  track 
of  stormy  weather  from  the  south  or  east.  In  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  there  is  generally  a  gentle  breeze  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day  and  at  night.  The  wind  abounds  with  moisture  from  sweeping 
over  the  surface  of  the  large  rivers,  and  it  thereby  mitigates  the  heat, 
rendering  the  climate  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  During  these  months  a  breeze  from  the  east  usually 
brings  light  showers,  but  if  a  gale  occurs,  it  almost  invariably  sets  in 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  south  and  south-west  winds  generally 
bring  heavy  rain  although  they  seldom  blow  violently.  From  Novem. 
ber  to  March  the  wind  is  from  the  west,  north,  and  north-west.  The 
most  disagreeable  weather  during  the  year  is  experienced  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  At  this  season  the  wind  is 
generally  light  and  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  loaded  with 
moisture  and  exhalations.  During  the  cold  season  the  nights  are 
generally  damp  and  unpleasant,  but  at  times  the  sky  is  clear  and  dry, 
on  which  occasion  ice  is  formed  on  water  exposed  to  the  air  in 
shallow  earthen  vessels.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  climate 
may  be  mentioned  the  occasional  occurrence  of  earthquakes.     In 
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ZTTgrx  f!e  3£icck3  XTE  Tiigm  !ni£  xc  rmes  rter  hare  been  prodocdfe 
cf  zrsir  Jcs  if  liffi  ind  prinetT.  Tbe  aracnake  ia  Apdl  1762 
trsv^d  T^y  T-jcti2iE  iz  :ms  ^liaca.  md,  iLccg  fie  «*'**^"  "  bank  of  the 
MeghiLi  15  fir  15  Ciii=i:^c^  Ai  Zticci  fte  rrres  azxd  nurshtt 
111.  md  r:<e  'TiirT  i2:cvc  rixer  isnal  le^rdL  Lexriiig;  wiien 
rieir  larricg  scrrved  wrci  iead  fsit.  Tbe  ^Kicks  vere 
iccccraniei  j:v  aacGmnexi  icilow  seises.  11:31  w<ae  so  ae^ete  that 
1  -'iT:':er  cc*  icuses  ▼•s^  ±rrwn  icwx  iy  wofca  x  is  saiid  diat  fire 
hx:i:rsd  rescus  jrssc  ±eir  iv^s.     l:i  i— ?  aac  i5i2  there  were  also 


Ter-  eartrcnajtes.  1:1  ne  jcsr  tot  ▼ioLaxt  iooos 
czcs^L  cc  ±e  rrch  A^r:!  xni  r  rfr  iLiv,  wnicft  nsTired  a  nxnnber  of 
cccjes  izc  several  oc  ±e  ruciic  zoilcizgs  in.  rie  drr  and  at  Teagion.* 
The  iTero^  nean  nicrrilT  rssrrerarx^  i^z^*:^  rSoo  was  as  follows : 
— Txzzarv.'^^Mc':  Fecnarr.  rc'73- :  yT.irrrt.  ij-;:  7^:  Aprils  Si 'S3';  May, 
54-7-':  J ize.  ^4"55':  Jilj.  5j'ic':  Aarosc.  55-54';  S^ytembcr.  S5'oo*t 
Octccer.  5 1 750*^ :  Nov-n:  j^-,  r*^ "?  i ' :  EVfcember.  67*56' ;  mean  average 
tat  fie  year.  79  mj'.  T!:e  i-s^rtze  aiccfilT  rainiili  between  1850  and 
rS65  is  smsd  to  re  as  djLcws: — JinTLarr,  c^jc  izches;  Febmaiy, 
0-46  izches:  Mirer:,  i;5  i:iv±es:  A^ril.  7-75  inches;  Mar,  io"oi 
inches:  J^ne,  1411  inches:  JuIt.  14*55  inche:  August,  13^68 
inches :  Sepcenib?-  5-45  *Lrches :  Ocxcer.  7*C7  inches;  XoTember, 
c-74  -Inches,  and  December.  c*r2  inches  :  rocal  arerage  annual  rain- 
fall for  fie  nfieea  jears.  75*55  inches  la  iS66,  the  total  iain£ill 
was  onlv  6^"?6  'InchesL 

Tee  Report  of  the  MeteoroIcgicxL  Peparancnt  for  the  year  1871 
gives  the  temperarare  tor  that  jear  as  follows : — Januair,  hi^iest 
max.  S3*o-.  lowest  min.  45*5^:  mean  67*3'.  Febnxaiv.  max.  92"o% 
min-  54'9' :  mean  75*0".  March,  max.  96*0%  min.  5  7 "6';  mean  78 "S*. 
April,  max.  95*5*.  min.  65*4- :  mean  Si'i*.  Mav^  max.  95'4%  min. 
65-8' :  mean  81*9'.  June,  niix.  9i'2*,  min.  71*9^; mean  827*.  Julj, 
max.  S9"9%  min.  72*4' :  mean  S2-6'.  August  max.  92-8',  min.  73'7*; 
mean  83*5'.  September,  max.  9i*o%  min.  74-4* ;  mean 83-4'.  October, 
max.  92*0%  min.  66*9*;  mean  Si*6-.  November,  max.  SS"©',  min. 
57-2";  mean  75*1-.  December,  max.  82*6%  min.  50';  mean  68-4*.  The 
monthly  mean  temperature  for  the  four  years  from  1S68  to  1871  is 
stated  by  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  have  been  as  follows  i — 
January,  67-5';  February,  728^ ;  March,  79*8^ ;  April,  82';  May,  83-6*; 
June,  ^ys""',  July,  83*2=;  August,  S3S';  September,  83-2»;  Ckrtober, 
Si -6";  November,  74*9'*;  and  December.  68-5'.  The  rainfall  in  1871 
is  returned  as  follows : — ^Januar}-  and  February,  mil;   March,  370 
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inches;  April,  6*40  inches;  May,  17*00  inches;  June,  19*30  inches; 
July,  1570  inches;  August,  6-60  inches;  September,  8*40  inches; 
October,  4-80  inches ;  November  and  December,  nil;  total  rainfall 
for  the  jear,  81-90  inches.  Rain  was  measured  on  105  days  in  the 
year.  The  year  1871  was  an  unusually  wet  one,  the  average  rain^ 
for  the  previous  ten  years  being  75*23  inches,  or  6*67  inches  less 
than  that  of  187 1. 

Diseases. — ^In  my  ^Statistical  Account  of  Jessor,'  will  be  found 
a  narrative  of  the  great  outbreak  of  cholera  in  181 7,  and  which, 
acccHding  to  Dr  Taylor,  made  its  appearance  in  Dacca  at  the  same 
time  that  it  did  in  Jessor.  No  information  exists  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  ravages.  Cholera  and  smaU-pox  both  visit  the  District  occa- 
sionally in  an  epidemic  form.  The  principal  endemic  diseases  com- 
mon to  the  District  are  the  following  : — Intermittent  fever  prevails, 
especially  about  the  commencement  and  on  the  cessation  of  the 
rains.  Remittent  fever  is  frequent  in  September  and  October,  and 
throughout  the  cc^d  season.  Elephantiasis  is  common,  particulariy 
about  the  city  and  the  Ariil  swamp  in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division. 
Bronchocele  is  another  prevalent  disease.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen 
is  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  practice  of  drinking  stagnant 
marsh  water.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  very  prevalent  during  the 
rains  and  cold  season.  The  other  principal  diseases  are  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  ophthalmia,  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  intestinal  worms.  But  litde  improvement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  health  of  the  town  and  District  from 
increased  sanitary  efforts.  The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  a  report 
by  the  late  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  District  on  the  subject,  dated  6th 
April  1868,  and  addressed  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  Bengal : 
— "  The  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  towns,  and  of  the  District  gener- 
ally, is  most  disgracefriL  Each  village  is  worse  than  its  neighbour 
in  proportion  to  its  antiquity.  A  village  newly  settled  on  an  open 
char  or  plain  is  as  a  rule  salubrious.  It  may  be  more  liable  to 
epidemics  of  small-pox  and  cholera,  but  it  escapes  the  constant  ener« 
vating  malarious  poisoning  which  older  setdements  suffer  from. 
Bengalis  are  so  thoughtless  and  ignorant  of  sanitary  laws,  that  with 
their  new  houses  they  prepare  seeds  of  future  disease.  They  raise 
their  houses  by  digging  irregular  holes,  which  become  the  household 
privy,  cesspool,  and  tank.  To  protect  their  females  from  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  and  to  provide  shade,  they  surround  their  plot  of  land 
with  hedges,  which  in  the  course  of  time  become  forest  trees.     These 
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trees  generally  bear  fruit,  become  valuable,  and  are  never  thinned. 
As  years  roll  on,  the  village  becomes  buried  in  vegetation,  malaria 
abounds,  the  inhabitants  are  enfeebled  and  unable  to  cope  with  the 
forest  around  them,  an  epidemic  fever  breaks  out,  and  the  survivors 
migrate  to  new  land,  where  similar  habits  are  followed,  and  equally 
fatal  epidemics  recur.  Such  is  the  true  chronicle  of  a  Bengal  village, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  inland  town  which  has  not  passed 
through  these  successive  stages.  In  the  towns  of  the  District,  sani- 
tary laws  are  as  completely  ignored  as  in  the  villages.  Cesspools  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  tanks,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  a  well ;  the  dead 
are  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  living ;  the  sewage  is  never  removed ; 
the  rains  convey  it  into  the  river,  whence  the  only  wholesome  water 
is  procurable.  Vegetation  is  not  eradicated.  Tanks  are  never  cleaned  ; 
and  the  drains  which  do  exist  are  never  flushed,  and  have  rarely  any 
outlet.  Privies,  if  made  at  all,  are  constructed  near  a  tank,  into  which 
the  first  rain  carries  the  sewage.  Such  is  an  unexaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Dacca,  and  of  all  the  large  towns  at  the 
present  time."  Under  such  circumstances,  malarious  diseases  are 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  want  of  sufficient  Municipal  fiinds 
is  the  great  drawback  to  proper  sanitary  improvements,  but  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  since  the  above  report  was  written ;  and  very 
recently  Khwdjd  Abdul  Ganf,  C.S.I.,  made  a  handsome  donation  of 
;£'5ooo  towards  carrying  out  further  improvements. 

Indigenous  Vegetable  Drugs. — ^The  following  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal medicinal  plants  is  abbreviated  from  Dr  Taylor's  "  Topography 
of  Dacca,"  to  whose  accuracy  I  have  to  trust : — {\)Jayanti  (i£schy- 
nomene  sesban) ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  an  anthelmintic,  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  two  ounces.  (2)  Sondii  (Cassia  fistula) ;  the  pulp, 
mixed  with  tamarinds,  sugar,  and  rose  water,  is  used  as  a  laxative.  (3) 
Sond  (Bauhinia  purpurea),  purple  mountain  ebony,  the  wood  being 
used  as  a  remedy  in  fever.  (4)  Kdt  karanid  ,(Cd&salpinia  bonducella) ; 
the  seeds  are  used  as  a  tonic,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  cases 
of  fever.  (5)  Apardjitd  (Clitorea  temata).  (6)  Rakta  chandan 
(Adenanthera  pavonia) ;  the  seeds  and  wood  are  used  in  the  form  of 
a  decoction,  and  as  a  liniment  in  pulmonary  complaints ;  it  is  also 
used  as  an  application  to  the  eyelids  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  (7) 
Khaycr  (Acacia  catechu) ;  the  wood  is  used  in  cases  of  chronic 
cutaneous  disease.  (8)  Masdni  (Glycine  labialis);  this  plant  is  used  in 
llie  composition  of  a  liniment  which  is  in  much  use  in  long-standing 
cutaneous  complaints.     (9)    Kdia  kdlkdsdndd  (Cassia purpurea);  and 
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ointment  made  of  the  bruised  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
mixed  with  sulphur,  is  used  in  itch  and  ringwonn.  (10)  Golancha 
(Sinospora  cordifolia);  administered  internally  and  externally  in 
cases  of  leprosy.  (11)  Child  (Plumbago  zeylanica) ;  the  root  is  used 
in  combination  with  bistcUi  in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen,  and  as  a  tonic 
in  dyspepsia.  (12)  Bichuti{^x2%\3k  involucrata);  the  root  is  the  basis 
of  an  external  application  in  cases  of  leprosy.  (13)  Bdkas,  or  Arus 
(Justiia  adhatoda),  or  Malabar  nut ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  mixed 
with  juice  of  fresh  ginger^  is  given  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs. 
(14)  Muthd  (Cyperus  rotundus) ;  a  common  jungle  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  are  pounded  with  green  ginger,  and  given  in  cases  of  dysen- 
tery. (15)  Sydmlatd  (Ichnocarpus  frutescens);  the  stalks  and  leaves 
given  as  a  decoction  in  fever.  (16)  Bhiii  Kumrd  (Trichosanthes 
cordata) ;  the  root  powdered  is  given  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains 
in  enlargements  of  the  spleen,  &c  ;  the  fresh  root,  mixed  with  oil,  is 
applied  to  leprous  ulcers,  (i  7)  Sanki  (Achyranthes  aspera) ;  boiled 
with  ninty  &c,  to  form  a  medicated  vapour-bath  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism. (18)  Bdld  (Hibiscus  tortuosus) ;  an  astringent  and  tonic 
administered  in  cases  of  dysentery.  (19)  Ndgkesar  (Mesud  ferrea) ; 
the  flowers  of  this  large  tree  mixed  with  oil  are  administered  both 
externally  and  internally  in  cases  of  cough.  (20)  Punar-nabd 
(Boerhaavia  procumbens);  a  diuretic  prescribed  in  dropsy.  (21) 
Nishindd  (Vitex  negundo) ;  employed  both  as  an  internal  and  exter- 
nal remedy  in  rheumatism.  (22)  Tdrakd  (Alpinia  allughos) ;  a 
common  reed  growing  in  the  marshes,  the  juice  of  the  root  of  which 
is  prescribed  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids.  (23)  Hdrjord  (Cissus  quad- 
rangularis) ;  the  stalks,  mixed  with  ginger  or  mustard,  are  applied 
to  bruises  and  contusions.  (24)  Bdgrd  (Eclipta  prostrata);  the 
juice  used  in  jaundice  and  gonorrhoea.  (25)  Jiriul  (Odina  wodier) ; 
the  juice  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  coma  or  insensibility 
produced  by  opium  or  narcotics.  (26)  Tulsi  (Ocimum  villosum), 
or  sweet  basil ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  ginger  and 
black  pepper,  is  given  during  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever ; 
it  is  also  prescribed  to  allay  vomiting  arising  from  irritation  pro- 
duced by  worms.  (27)  Sitnul  (Bombax  heptaphyllum),  or  cotton- 
tree ;  the  flowers  are  given  in  hemorrhoids.  (28)  C^a/«/i  (Michelia 
champaka) ;  the  flower,  mixed  with  fi/secd  oil,  is  applied  externally 
in  cases  of  vertigo ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  being  given  in  cases  of 
colic  (29)  Ndgphani  (Opuntia  Dillenii) ;  ten  drops  of  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant  are  given  as  a  purgative.  (30)  Sephdlikd  (Nyctan- 
ihes  arbor  tristis),  or  Indian  mourner ;  the  leaves,  boiled  in  sugar 
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w2:er,  are  given  is  a  diaphorcric  in  fever.     {ii)Jabd  (Hibiscus 
risi  sinensis) ;  :he  dowers,  infused  in  coid  water,  are  prescribed  in 
cises  of  men^rrhazii.     {^2)  /'i»£(^'M«i/b^>  (Eiythrina  indica)  ;  two 
cjnces  of  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  are  given  as  a  vermifuge  and 
citr.arric     i^i\  AkjnJa  (Calotropis  gigantea);  the  nx)t  of  the  bark 
i^  co:r-r.:or.Iy  used  in  syihilis  and  leprosy.     (34)  Sij  (Eluphorbia 
r.:\"^l:a) :    the   milky  juice    forms   a   purgative.       (35)    Ishdnmil 
(Arlstolochia  indica^ ;  the  juice  of  the  roots  is  given  in  coughs  and 
asthmas.     ^36)  KaJam^^a  ( Xauclea  cadumba) ;  the  bruised  flowers, 
mixed  with  ginger,  form  a  remedy  for  fistulous  sores.     (37)  Maiurd 
fCiIiicaqT'a  incara) ;  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  given  in  cases  of 
nienorrhagia-     *^S)  B h:k A f  urni  (Hy^xocolylc  Asiatica)  ;   the  juice 
of  the  plar.t,  mixed  with  ginger,  is  administered  in  dysentery.     (39) 
Jaistha  madku  (Glycirxhiza  glabra) ;  the  root  is  prescribed  to  allay 
thirst  in  fevers.      (40)   Bakul  (Mimusops  elengi) ;   the  seeds  are 
bruised  and  made  into  a  paste,  and  given  in  cases  of  obstinate  con- 
stipation.     (41)  Jam  takuri  (Sida  Asiatica);   a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  fomentation  in  phage- 
(!enic  sores.      (42)   Sdjind  (Moringa  pterygosperma) ;  the  bark  of 
the  fresh  root,  mixed  with  mustard-seed  and  green  ginger,  is  used  as 
an  external  application  in  rheumatism ;  it  is  also  administered  inter- 
nally in  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  in  d>'spepsia.     (43)  Kunduri 
(Coccinia  Indica) ;   the  bark  of  the  root,  dried  and  powdered,  is 
given  as  a  cathartic  in  a  dose  of  thirty  grains.      (44)    Patarchur 
(Plectranthus  secundus);  two  ounces  of  the   juice  of  the  leaves, 
mixed  with  sugar,  is  given  morning  and  evening  in  cases  of  stran- 
gury.     (45)    Rakta  kamhal  (Njrmphoea   lotus) ;   the  flowers  and 
stalks  of  this  species  of  lotus  are  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  admin- 
istered in  cases  of  discharge   of  blood   from   the  stomach ;  and 
(46)  the  Sundhi  (Nymphoea  stellata),  or  species  with  blue  flowers,  is 
used  in  diarrhoea.     The  other  principal  medicinal  trees  and  plants 
that  are   found  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  District  are  (47) 
Jamdlgdtd  (Croton  tiglium)  ;  (48)  Kuchild  (Strychnos  nux  vomica) ; 
(49)  Nim  (Melia  azadiracta)  ;  (50)  Dhuiurd  (Dhatura  metel)  ;  and 
(51).  Bherdudd  (Ricinus  communis). 

Cattle  Disease. — The  following  account  of  cattle  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr  Taylor's  valuable  work  (pp.  359,  360) : — "  In  the 
hot  weather,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  well-known 
cnii)tive  disease  called  fndid  appears  among  cattle,  and  is  often  very 
destructive.  In  the  unusually  hot  and  dry  weather  that  occurred  in 
tlic  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  1837,  it  occasioned  great  mor- 
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tality  among  the  cattle  of  the  District,  especially  in  the  northern 
division,  and    also  in   Maimansinh,  where  several  thousands  of 
bullocks  perished  fh)m  it.    Cattle  disease  also  prevailed  extensively 
in  1870.    A  disease  somewhat  allied  to  it  prevailed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Company's  depot  of  elephants  at  that  station.    This 
disease,  in  most  of  the  cases,  was  preceded  by  the  refusal  of  food 
and  a  discharge  from  the  urinary  passage,  to  which  there  succeeded 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  paralysis  of 
the  hinder  extremities ;  while  in  others  it  was  sudden  in  its  invasion, 
the  elephant,  after  a  fit  of  tremor  or  delirious  excitement,  suddenly 
dropping.      It  attacked  males  and  females  of  different  ages,  and 
under  diflferent  circumstances,  with  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
they  had  been  in  the  depot,  and  to  their  food,  drink,  and  shelter. 
Twenty-five  died  in  the  course  of  two  months,  and  of  ten  dissections 
that  took  place,  aH  the  bodies  presented  morbid  appearances  in  the 
head  and  abdomen,  consisting  of  a  highly  congested  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  and  of  infiam- 
niation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     In  many 
of  the  cases  blood  was  found  extravasated  into  the  ventricles,  and  in 
all  of  them  the  cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  highly  vas- 
cular, presenting,  when  cut  with  the  knife,  innumerable  points,  the 
mouths  of  divided  vessels.   The  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  partook  in  some  measure  of  an  exanthema- 
tons  character ;  it  showed  itself  in  circular  spots  oi  a  livid  colour, 
distinct,  well  defined,  and  of  a  character  varying  firom  that  of  a  pea 
to  the  bulk  of  a  rupee  or  shilling.    The  mesenteric  glands  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  indurated  with  an  infiltration  of  serum  around 
them,  and  in  most  of  the  carcases  that  were  opened  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  regions  corresponding  to  the  axilla  and  inguen  pr^ 
sented  appearances  of  disease  like  that  of  the  mesentery.     Worms 
were  found  in  all  the  subjects,  and  consisted  of  three  kinds,  viz., 
the  common  filaria  and  two  species  of  distoma.     Of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  species  was  distinguished  by  a  depressed  disc  situated  upon  its 
under  surface,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pores,  and  covered 
with  innumerable  minute  points,  apparently  the  mouths  of  vessels. 
The  only  remedy  which  was  likely  to  be  of  any  use — namely,  blood- 
letting, was  tried  in  one  case.     A  vein  in  the  ear  was  opened,  but 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  (i^  lbs.)  which  was  drawn  off  in  this  way 
was  too  small  to  be  of  any  avail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  experiment  was  not  repeated."    Hydrophobia  is  common 
among  dogs  and  jackals  during  the  hot  weather. 
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Fairs  and  Reugious  Gatherings. — The  large  trading  fair  held 
at  Munshiganj  in  the  month  of  Kirtik  has  been  ab^ady  described. 
The  first  day  is  celebrated  by  a  solemn  bathing  ceremony  in  the 
water  of  the  river,  but  after  this  is  concluded  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings have  a  commercial  character.    The  fiiir  usually  lasts  three 
weeks,  and  on  a  low  computation  is  attended  by  about  fifty  thousand 
persons.     Another  fair,  which  is  attended  by  considerable  numbers, 
is  helvl  in  March  or  April  at  Ningalband.    The  first  day  of  the  fair 
is  devoted  to  bathing  and  religious  ceremonials,  after  which  shops 
are  opened  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  for  three  or  four  days, 
when   the  attendance   drops  oflf  and  the   fair   closes.      A   third 
fair  is  held  at  Mdnikganj  in  honour  of  Siva,  and  lasts  about  a  week 
or  ten  Axys,    The  festi\'al  of  the  Janma  Ashtami,  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  Krishna,  is  held  in  the  month  of  August,  and  attracts  a  laige 
number  of  people  into  the  city.     Several  other  fairs  or  gatherings  are 
held  during  the  year,  but  the  above  are  the  most  important     I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
these  assemblies  and  epidemic  attacks. 

Charitable  Ixstitutioxs. — ^The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  was  built  in  1819.     It  contains  five 
large  iK*ards,  seven  cells  capable  of  containing  four  inmates  each,  and 
thirty-two  solitary  cells.     According  to  the  scale  allowance  for  jails, 
the  Dacca  Asylum  is  only  capable  of  containing  1 26  lunatics,  but  on 
the  ist  July  1867  there  were  166  males  and  36  females  in  the  build- 
ing, which  was  considerably  o^xr-crowded ;  and  a  new  ward  has 
recently  been  added  to  meet  its  requirements.     The  Districts  which 
send  their  lunatics  to  the  Dacca  asylum  are : — Dacca,  Maimansinh, 
Silhet,  Kichir,  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  Nodkhilf,  Bikarganj,  Farfdpur, 
Pabni,  Bogrd,  Kuch  Behar,  and  the  Province  of  Assam.   The  inmates 
who  are  tractable  and  willing  to  work  are  employed  in  keeping  the 
hospital  garden  in  order,  carrying  water,  carpentry,  making  cane 
stools,  baking,  cane-cutting,  &c     On  an  average  73  male  patients 
were  thus  employed  in   1867,  besides  35   who  were  told  oflf  for 
domestic  duties.   About  26  female  patients  were  employed  in  cooking, 
grinding  flour,  and  cleaning  the  female  wards.     The  remainder  were 
the  intractable  and  idiotic,  who  do  nothing.    The  establishment  con- 
sisted of  I  overseer,  i  native  doctor,  4  warders  {jamdddrs\  i  female 
wjj^eTi  a  2  guards,  3  female  under-warders,  2  barbers,  i  cook,  10 
^Mi  I  ganlener,  2  washermen,  and   i  carpenter.     The  Civil 
%  of  the  District  is  also  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  and 
iq>ected  by  regularly  appointed  visitors  every  month.    The 
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average  annual  number  of  admissions  from  1857  to  1866  was  95,  of 
whom  the  large  majority  were  afiSicted  with  chronic  mania,  generally 
brought  on  by  the  smoking  of  ganjd  (hemp).  The  average  annual 
mortality  during  the  ten  years  ending  1866  was  8*93  per  cent 

The  Mitford  Hospital  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mr 
Mitford  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  was  opened  on  the  ist  May 
1858.  The  hospital  stands  within  its  own  grounds  by  the  river  side; 
the  buildings  are  well  planned ;  the  wards  roomy,  lofty,  and  well 
ventilated;  the  beds  arranged  at  convenient  intervals.  Excepting 
in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs,  this  hospital  was  said  in  1867  to  be  the 
best  in  Lower  Bengal  It  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Visitors 
consisting  of  the  Covenanted  English  Officers,  and  four  of  the  most 
influential  native  residents  of  Dacca.  It  derives  its  support  from  the 
interest  of  ;^i  6,600  left  by  the  founder,  and  from  a  monthly  grant 
from  Government  In  187 1  the  daily  average  of  outdoor  patients 
was  57'42,  and  of  indoor,  58*29.  The  establishment  consisted  in 
1867  of  I  sub-assistant  surgeon,  i  native  doctor,  i  compounder,  4 
dressers,  i  female  dresser,  2  cooks,  2  coolies,  4  sweepers,  i  door- 
keeper, and  I  gardener.  The  whole  is  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Civil  Surgeon. 

The  Langar  Khdni,  or  Almshouse,  was  founded  by  Khwiji  Abdul 
Ganf  j  opened  April  1866.  In  1867  it  contained  20  males,  16  females, 
and  6  children,  the  majority  of  whom  were  blind  or  lame.  A  native 
doctor  attends  them,  and  each  inmate  is  provided  with  food,  clothes, 
and  a  room.  The  only  condition  that  a  person  has  to  make  on  ad- 
mission is  that  he  will  become  a  permanent  inmate.  After  admission 
he  is  forbidden  to  beg.  There  are  no  outdoor  recipients  of  this  charity. 

There  are  five  charitable  dispensaries  in  the  District— one  at  Jai- 
debpur  in  Bhdwdl,  established  and  maintained  by  the  liberality  of 
Bdbu  Kili  Nirdyan  Chaudhrf,  Rii  Bahddur ;  the  second  at  Jauns^ 
in  Bikrampur  Fiscal  Division,  founded  and  partly  supported  by  a 
native  gentleman,  the  Small  Cause  Court  Judge  at  Dacca,  the  native 
doctor's  salary  being  paid  by  Government;  a  third  at  the  Sub- 
divisional  town  of  Mdnikganj,  the  salary  of  the  native  doctor  attached 
to  it  being  paid  by  Government,  and  the  other  expenses  met  by 
monthly  subscriptions.  The  Bhigdkul  Dispensary  was  opened  in 
1868,  and  Kilfpdrd  Dispensary  in  May  1870;  at  both,  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  the  salary  of  the  native  doctor  in  charge,  and  also 
a  small  supply  of  European  medicines  free  of  cost  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  Medical  Charities  of  Dacca,  and  the  amount 
expended  in  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  1871. 
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the  bark  for  tanning,  (ii)  Sondlf  3  the  timber  is  used  for  making 
posts,  and  the  bark  for  tanning  purposes.  (12)  Jin  ;  firewood.  (13) 
I^hdkhaird;  firewood.  (14)  Phulsi;  firewood.  (15)  Singii ;  fire- 
woo<i.  (16)  Chdili;  firewood.  (17)  Kdnkrd  (Bruguiera  rheedii); 
firewood  ;  a  hard  and  durable  wood.  (18)  Niringd ;  used  for  making 
the  handles  of  billhooks,  axes,  and  spades  or  mattocks.  (19)  Bali; 
firewood ;  the  inner  bark  also  yields  a  strong  fibre.  (20)  Uriin ; 
used  for  making  small  boats,  platforms,  &c.  (21)  Gdmbhir;  used 
for  native  drums,  picture- frames,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above  are 
the  following  small  trees  and  shrubs  : — (22)  Archakd  (Sonneratia 
acida) ;  a  good  firewood.  (23)  Bhord  (Rhizophora  roucronata)  ;  a 
durable  wood  of  a  dark  red  colour.  (24)  Jidupiling  (Salicomia 
Indica) ;  a  shrub  from  which  the  natives  obtain  barilla  for  soap. 
(25)  Boilli;  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  above.  (26)  Hentdl 
(Phoenix  paludosa) ;  the  young  trees  are  used  for  making  walking- 
sticks,  the  older  trees  being  made  up  into  rafters  for  huts;  the  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching.  (27)  Karanjd ;  the  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  and 
for  making  charcoal ;  the  oil  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  medicinal  pu^ 
poses.  I  have  had  to  trust  to  Colonel  Gastrell's  Report  for  the 
I^tin  names.  The  woodcutters  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
timber  of  these  forests,  and  the  late  Commissioner  of  the  Sundarbans 
reported  that  although  they  have  no  right  to  cut  forest  trees,  they 
have  always  been  permitted  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  and  the  timber 
is  cut  by  woodcutters  without  a  license.  No  forest  conservancy 
exists  in  the  Sundarbans,  nor  is  any  deemed  necessary.  Among  the 
wild  vegetable  productions  of  marketable  value  in  the  District,  the 
most  important  is  the  hogld  reed,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
making  mats.  Thatching  grass  grows  wild,  but  is  never  cultivated;  a 
fence  is  simply  put  round  it  to  keep  out  cattle.  The  fine  Sitalpitf 
mats  are  manufactured  from  the  bark  of  a  reed  called  partid ;  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  at  Rangsrf  village,  within  the  Bdkar- 
ganj  police  circle.  In  the  southern  forests  bordering  on  the  Sundar- 
bans an  annual  revenue  of  about  ;^ii  is  realised  as  license  for  the 
right  of  collecting  honey  and  wax.  The  new  chars^  especially  the 
Falcon  char  and  Alexander  char^  are  used  as  pasturage  grounds. 
Many  estates  in  Dakshin  Shdhbdzpur  are  let  out  on  what  is  called  a 
garkdti  settlement,  and  are  used  as  grazing  tracts  for  cattle  and 
buffaloes. 

FervE  NATURiE. — The  principal  wild  animals  of  the  District  are 
tigers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  and  wild  hogs.    The  rewards  paid  for  the 
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destructTon  of  wild  animals  are  £,\  per  head  for  tigers,  and  los.  per 
head  for  leopards.  Formerly  the  rewards  paid  for  this  purpose  were 
half  of  those  paid  now;  and  the  Collector  states  that  even  the  amount 
paid  at  present  is  insufficient  to  reimburse  the  huntsmen  for  the 
risk  and  expense,  as  the  bringing  in  the  body  of  the  animal  must 
often  run  away  with  a  good  portion  of  the  reward.  Crocodiles  are 
numerous  in  the  rivers  towards  the  south  and  west  of  the  District, 
and  annually  kill  a  great  number  of  people  and  cattle,  but  no  re- 
ward is  given  for  their  destruction.  In  the  hot  weather,  when  they 
become  specially  troublesome,  it  is  not  safe  to  bathe  in,  or  take 
water  from,  the  streams,  except  at  places  specially  protected  by 
palisades  of  bamboos  or  wooden  stakes.  Colonel  Gastrell  states 
that  **  even  this  precaution  fails  at  times ;  instances  have  been  fre- 
quently known  of  crocodiles  entering  within  the  palisades  from  the 
land  side  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  first  notice  of  the 
hidden  danger  has  been  the  struggles  and  shrieks  of  some  unfortunate 
being  seized  and  dragged  under  water  by  the  huge  reptile."  The 
average  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  five  years  ending 
1870  was  225  per  annum  from  snake-bites  and  14  from  wild  beasts. 
The  Collector  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  these  figures  are  con- 
siderably below  the  mark.  No  rewards  have  ever  been  given  for 
snake-killing.  The  rivers  and  swamps  of  the  District  abound  with 
fish.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  fishes  found  in  this 
District  and  throughout  the  Dacca  Division : — Kordl  (coius), 
bhektf  or  bhetkf  (vacti),  hilsd  or  ilsd  (ilasa),  taps!  (polynemus), 
dhiin,  rohit  or  mi  (rohita),  kdtal  or  kdtli  (cyprinus),  chital  (notopterus 
diitala),  kdlfbdus  (labeo  calbasu),  bins  (one  of  the  siliuidae),  gdng, 
migur,  gheni,  iir  or  dri,  bdgh  dir,  pingds  (pangasius  Buchanani), 
boil  (Wallago  attu),  silang  or  siland,  rithi,  biin  or  eel,  chdpU  or 
chdpili,  bhdngi  or  bhingan  (mugil  cephalotus,  also  Rasbcra 
elanga),  bhol,  nindail  bichi,  paud  or  poi,  gingld,  kiulii,  tul 
dindi,  kijali^  pipli  saul,  khorsoli,  indari,  mihsir  or  mahdsaul, 
golsd,  tengri  (macrones  tengara),  ging  tengri,  chindi  (equula 
ruconius),  tek  chdndi,  kichki,  subama  kharikd,  bdili  or  bele,  bhedi, 
bicisi,  phali  (notopterus  kapirat),  titkini,  pdbdd  (Callichrous  pabda), 
kikili,  mirgd  or  mirgel,  dinkoni,  cheld,  rim  cheli  or  ging  cheld, 
gajil,  migur,  jial  or  singi  (saccobranchus  fossilis),  kai,  khalisd 
(trichogaster),  puti,  and  roalandi  or  malundi.  Game  birds  are  very 
numerous.     Numbers  of   waterfowl   are  caught    annually,   chiefly 
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"  The  fullest  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  all  available  aids  in 
effecting  the  Census.  The  schoolmasters,  the  excise  establishments 
and  boats,  the  police  patrol-boats,  and  the  police  generally;  the  toll- 
collectors,  the  pound-keepers,  and  the  village  chaukuldrs^  &c.,  were 
all  pressed  into  the  service.  There  are  no  Government  paiwdris 
(village  accountants)  in  this  District,  and  very  few  estates  under 
Government  {khds)  management;  but  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn 
Shihbdzpur  valuable  aid  was  obtained  from  the  tahsUddr  (revenue 
collector)  of  Jainagar,  which  is  the  only  considerable  estate  under 
direct  Government  management  The  subdi visional  system  has 
been  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  this  District,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  it  in  the  work  of  the  Census.  The  four  subdivisional  officers 
all  did  their  best,  and  two  of  them  whose  head-quarters  are  not 
centrically  situated  were  out  in  the  interior  of  their  Subdivisions  on 
the  night  of  the  Census.  The  Patudkhdlf  Subdivision,  which  is  of 
very  recent  creation,  was  of  material  service  in, counting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  the  District,  and  the  District  Superintendent  of 
Police  did  good  service  in  this  quarter. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  services  of  the  village  teachers  fully  available, 
the  sanction  of  the  inspector  was  obtained  to  the  schools  being  closed 
for  fifteen  days,  and  with  a  similar  object  the  Accountant-GeneraFs 
permission  was  obtained  to  the  closing  of  the  District  and  sub- 
divisional  treasuries  for  three  days — viz.,  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th 
of  January.  The  public  also  were  warned  beforehand  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  attend  to  their  cases  during  the  census  work,  and  the 
mukhtdrs  and  others  connected  with  our  courts  assisted  us  by  keep- 
ing back  complaints  until  the  Magistrate  should  have  time  to  attend 
to  them.  So  also  the  police  were  instructed  not  to  send  up  cases 
during  the  census  work,  if  the  doing  so  could  be  avoided.  I  ought 
not  to  omit  to  mention  two  preliminary  orders  to  the  police  which  I 
believe  were  of  some  service.  One  was  the  excusing  of  village 
chaukiddrs  from  attendance  at  the  ihdnd  during  the  month  of 
January  unless  they  had  to  report  crime,  and  the  other  was  an 
announcement  to  the  public  through  the  cJiaukiddrs  that  they  should 
cut  the  jungle  near  their  houses  and  see  that  the  bamboo  bridges 
over  the  klidls  or  canals  were  in  good  order,  so  that  the  enumerators 
might  go  about  easily 

"  So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  official  assistance,  and  I  have  mucli 
pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  was  most  willingly  and  efficiently 
rendered,    and   that  I  do   not   think   any  official   or  quasi-official 
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regularly  paid,  and  at  the  end  of  1872  there  was  a  surplus  of  jQz^ 
in  hand.  The  building  is  kept  in  good  order,  with  accommodation 
for  indoor  patients.  In  1S71  the  indoor  patients  numbered  13,  of 
whom  II  recovered  or  were  relieved,  and  2  died.  The  outdoor 
patienis  receiving  treatment  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  1107,  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  5*97.  The  figures  for  1872  are  as 
follow  : — Indoor  patients,  19,  of  whom  16  were  discharged  cured 
and  3  relieved.  Outdoor  patients  treated,  1093 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  4*  16.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  1872  were  ague, 
rheumatic  affections,  constipation,  boils,  and  ulcers. 

Jauxsar  Branch  Dispensary  was  established  in  1866.  It  is 
situated  in  a  populous  part  of  Bikrdmpur  Fiscal  Division,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  patients  from  long  distances.  The  Civil  Surgeon, 
however,  states  that  this  is  the  only  Dispensar}-  in  the  District  that 
languishes,  owing  to  non-punctuality  of  payment  by  the  subscribers, 
most  of  whom  are  non-resident.  A  corner  of  the  Dispensary  is 
screened  off  to  afford  accommodation  for  one  indoor  patient,  but 
further  hospital  accommodation  is  urgently  required.  In  187 1,  2221 
persons  received  outdoor  treatment,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  16*56.  In  1872,  2  indoor  and  2416  outdoor  patients  were 
treated;  average  daily  attendance,  20T5.  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  fevers,  rheumatisms,  coughs,  and  bowel  complaints.  Of  late 
years  cholera  has  been  almost  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jaunsar;  and  throughout  Bikrdmpur  Fiscal  Division  the  people 
assert  that  the  disease  has  been  less  frequent  since  1868  than  they 
ever  recollect  it  to  have  been. 

BhAgAkul  Branch  Dispensary,  established  in  1868  in  an  un- 
healthy locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  marshes  (jhils\  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  tract  which  is  inundated  for  four  months 
every  year.  The  diseases  are  those  generally  met  with  in  a  damp, 
unhealthy  tract ;  fevers  and  spleen  diseases  are  the  most  common 
complaints,  next  to  which  come  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  There  is 
no  separate  accommodation  at  tlie  Dispensary  for  in-patients,  but  in 
an  emergency  a  portion  of  the  verandah  is  partitioned  off  and  the 
sick  person  lodged.  In  187 1,  1876  persons  received  outdoor  treat- 
ment;  average  daily  attendance,  11 'oi.  In  1872,  i  indoor  and 
2456  outdoor  patients  were  treated,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  1 2'i6.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Dispensary  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  the  subscriptions  regularly  paid. 

MAnikganj  Branch  Dispensary,  established  in  1864.     The  Dis- 
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pensary  is  situated  in  a  very  inaccessible  part  of  the  District,  and 
consequently  not  very  attractive  to  the  people,  although  the  attend- 
ance has  considerably  increased  of  late  years.  The  surrounding 
villages,  too,  are  small,  and  the  population  generally  healthy.  Be- 
sides, the  Dispensary  has  to  compete  with  two  kabirajs  of  great  repu- 
tation who  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  distribute 
medicines  among  the  poor  gratis.  In  187 1,  2362  persons*  received 
outdoor  treatment  at  the  Dispensary,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  30*54.  In  the  following  year  the  number  of  out-patients 
increased  to  3348,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  to  35.  Want 
of  funds  has  hitherto  precluded  the  erection  of  a  hospital  ward  fur 
indoor  patients,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  shortly  be  supplied. 

KalipArA  Branch  Dispensary,  established  in  May  1870,  tem- 
porarily closed  in  April  187 1,  and  re-opened  in  August  1871.  With  ^ 
regard  to  this  institution,  the  Civil  Surgeon  states  as  follows : — "  The 
native  doctor  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  making  the 
institution  popular.  The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Kulin 
Brdhmans,  who  resent  any  innovation,  and  who  prefer  being  treated 
by  the  kabiraj  instead  of  by  the  native  doctor.  Native  physicians, 
with  or  without  education,  are  numerous,  and  they  secure  most  of 
the  practice.  Allowing  for  these  difficulties,  the  attendance  is  good. 
The  country  round  Kdlipdrd  is,  if  possible,  more  insalubrious  than 
Bhdgikul.  It  has  one  great  advantage,  however,  in  being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pudda  river,  which  during  the  rams  is  eight 
miles  broad.  Fevers,  rheumatism,  and  disorders  of  the  digestive 
system  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases."  In  1871,  1455  outdoor 
patients  were  treated,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  15*90. 
In  1872,  I  indoor  and  2060  outdoor  patients  received  treatment;, 
average  daily  attendance,  14*19. 

MAluchA  Branch  Dispensary,  established  in  December  1872 
out  of  the  bequest  of  a  native  gentleman  belonging  to  the  village,  who 
left  property  to  the  value  of  ;;f  500  to  cover  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing the  Dispensary  and  a  road  from  it  to  the  village.  The  Dispensary 
building  is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  three  rooms — one  in  the  centre 
for  the  Dispensary  stores  and  reception  of  out-patients,  and  the  two 
side  rooms  for  male  and  female  in-patients  respectively.  This  insti- 
tution will  supply  medical  aid  to  a  portion  of  the  country  which  was 
formerly  without  any;  and  during  December  1872,  the  first  month 
ii  was  opened,  no  less  than  1073  patients  were  treated,  the  average 
daily  attendance  being  103*9. 
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STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE   DISTRICT    OF  BAKARGANJ/ 


BAKARGANJ,  the  southernmost  District  of  the  Dacca  Division, 
lies  between  23°  14'  27"  and  21°  48'  o"  north  latitute,  and  89* 
5S'  10"  and  91°  4'  50"  east  longitude.  It  contains  an  area,  according 
to  the  Surveyor-General  and  Boundary  Commissioner,  of  4939*13 
square  miles,  and  an  ascertained  population  of  2,377,433  souls  in 
1872.  The  principal  Civil  Station,  which  is  also  the  chief  town  of 
the  District,  is  Barisil,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  21°  41'  40"  north  latitude,  and  90°  24'  30"  cast  longi- 
tude. Formerly  the  Headquarters  of  the  District  were  at  the  Jtown 
of  Bdkarganj,  but  were  transferred  to  the  present  locality  in  1801. 
Boundaries. — Bdkarganj  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Districts 

^  My  account  of  Bdkarganj  District  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  sources  : 
— (i)  Five  Series  of  Returns  specially  prepared  for  me  by  Mr  H.  Bcveridge,  C.S., 
the  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  District ;  (2)  District  Report  in  the  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  (Calcutta,  1867) ;  (3)  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Report  of  the  Districts  of  Jessor,  FaHdpur,  and  Bikaiganj,  by  Colonel 
J.  E.  Gastrell,  Superintendent  of  Revenue  Surveys ;  (4)  Paper  on  the  Physical 
Characteristics  of  Bikarganj,  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review^  vol.  xxxix.,  No.  78  ; 
(5)  Report  on  Bengal  Census,  1872,  by  Mr  H.  Beverley,  C.S. ;  (6)  Statement  of 
Prevailing  Rates  of  Rents,  furnished  by  the  Bengal  Government ;  (7)  Report  on 
the  Police  of  Bakarganj,  by  Mr  J.  H.  Reilly,  District  Superintendent  of  Police  ; 
(8)  Annual  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  1871 ;  (9)  Report 
on  the  Jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  1869 ;  (10)  Report  of  the  Education 
Department  for  1871 ;  (ii)  Postal  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Director-General 
of  Post- Offices ;  (12)  Area  Report,  &c.,  and  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  furnished 
by  the  Surveyor-General  ;  (13)  Board  of  Revenue's  List  of  Fiscal  Divisions ;  (14) 
Medical  Return,  prepared  for  me  by  the  Civil  Surgeon  ;  (15)  Report  on  Chari- 
table Dispensaries  of  Bengal  for  1 871 ;  (16)  Paper  on  the  Geological  Formation  of 
the  District,  by  Dr  T.  Oldham ;  Personal  inquiries  and  correspondence. 
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-_:^:  1^;  • -'  ;:ir.>i::-:-  -f  i"-e  Disr"!::  wss  cxrenelT  i:r>^xLar. 

:.-r-  -i-T,  ih-  ■¥"-.:'*  ■::"  :2:e  roliie  circle    'cjTii  of 

T.iz:i  :":t  ir.-e  E,ili<-»:ir  jr  Hzrjzz'zszi  river  :r.  :he  urr«r  ronfan  of 

::?  C":i.rse  :z  :'ie  I>^r:c~  Tere  n^iisferrei  :d  RikArrazj.     Oa  the 

:  5:  ATrl :  5.:-:. :-  i-ccrlir.ce  wl:h  tr.e  Gove.iizier.:  ncuncarion  dued 

:■->:  ::ii:  finujjv  rr^vioc^  ici  in  cos:rl:i:ice  wiih  ihe  request  of 

L^e  irJLir.iirt?,  :J:e  lir:e  iilmd  of  Djishin  Shihbazpur  and  tbc 

. :.  .-J. —  ci-.-"-j-i5  .r-rj"  azi  iilmJs.  of  which  Minrurd  island  is 

:>-e  ch:-:,  2:zL  which  Lii  prerlo-j'.y  tieen  subject  only  to  the  ciril 

•-r-5vi-.ct:c-  cf  the  District,  were  trir.sfex7eJ  froai  Xoikhili.     Even 

i:  :".■.;  Tri-55r.t  liy  ^lere  ire  several  discrepancies  between  the  limits 

c:"  the  m^isterLil.  revenue,  and  ci\~ll  jurisdictions.      In  the  northeni 

VwLTt  cf  the  District  some  \-iiIa:es  of  the  Sabdi\-ision  of  Madiripnr 

he  wi:hin  the  criniinj.1  jurisdiciion  of  Fariupar,  and  the  ci\-il  and 

revenue  jurisdiction  of  Bakargarj. 

^^*^^XERAL  Aspect  of  the  District  is  that  of  a  flat  even 

y''^  \oCted  with  clusters  of  bamboos  and  betel-nut  trees,  and 

jt  a  by  a  perfect  network  of  dark-coloured  sluggish  streams. 

f  fubt  a  hiU  or  hillock  in  the  whole  District,  but  its  scenery 
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ware,  5;  coppersmiths  and  workers  in  bell-metal  (kdnsdris),  216 
tinmen,  5  ;  goldsmiths,  3071 ;  jeweller,  i ;  watchmakers,  4;  potters 
3x77;   lime  vendors,  87;  cabinetmakers,  5965;  comb-maker,   i 
mat-makers,  677;  basketmakers,  186;  toymakers,  10;  beadmakers 
10;  garland-makers,  501;  shell  carvers,  244;  cotton  carders,  17 
cotton  spinners,  32;  cotton  weavers,  14,146;  tailors,  1129;  shoe 
makers,  398;  cloth  vendors,  357;  ornament  makers,  109;  gunny 
bag  makers,  543;  printers,  3;  bookbinders  (daftris\   12;  paper 
makers,  91 ;  oil  sellers,  1446 ;  rice  sellers,  1631 ;  grain  huskers,  245 
bakers,  68 ;  grain  parchers,  7 ;  costermongers,  42 ;  confectioners 
26^  sellers  of  molasses  (gur),  135;  butchers,  3;  fishermen,  17,607 
milkmen,   11 23;   spirit  sellers,  6;   toddy   sellers,  33;  liquor-shop 
keepers,   6 ;   tobacco  sellers,  15 ;   opium  seller,  i ;  ganjd  sellers, 
i9;/tf//  sellers,  2678;  salt  sellers,  8;  dealers  in  firewood,  739; 
dealers  in  charcoal,   3 ;   dealers  in  straw,   5  ;   dealers  in  hides, 
320;    skinners    and    leather    dealers,    192;    total    of   Class  VI., 
60,468. 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise: — 
Pensioners,  157;  beggars  and  paupers,  4789;  labourers,  37,028; 
unemployed,  2433 ;  male  children,  466,664 ;  total  of  Class  VII., 
511,071 ;  grand  total  of  males  of  all  classes,  1,204,237. 

Occupations  of  Females. — The  general  caution  which  I  have 
prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  employment  of  the  people  applies 
with  special  force  to  this  Section. 

Class  I. — Ni/. 

Class  II. — Professional  females:  —  Priestesses,  199;  female 
spiritual  guides  (gtirus),  14;  schoolmistresses,  3;  ddis,  11;  Mu- 
hammadan  female  medical  practitioners  (hakims),  4;  female  cow- 
doctors  {gobaidy<is\  3 ;  dancers,  3 ;  painters,  i ;  total  of  Class  II., 
238. 

Class  III. — Females  in  service  or  performing  personal  offices : — 
Personal  servants,  425;  nurses,  19;  female  cooks,  44;  female 
barbers,  46;  washerwomen,  213;  female  sweepers  (////-^//-J/z/j),  19; 
prostitutes,  1189  ;  unspecified,  65  ;  total  of  Class  III.,  2020. 

Class  IV. — Females  engaged  in  agriculture  or  with  animals : — 
Female  landlords  (zaminddrs\  178;  female  leaseholders  (patntddrs), 
56;  female  subordinate  landlords  (tdlukddrs\  900;  female  culti- 
vators with  rights  of  occupancy,  1 8 ;  ordinary  female  cultivators, 
8378 ;  total  of  Class  IV.,  9530. 

Class  V. — Females  engaged  in  commerce   or  trade :— Female 
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of  D.'ura  and  Farfd pur,  from  which  ::  25 


..•a. 


.111(1  M.'iindkdtfkhdl  rivers ;  on  the  t2Si  bj  :j>»  V^prr-g 
b.1/ptir  rivers  and  by  the  Bay  of  BecgaL 
Nodkhdlf  and  Tijiperah ;  on  the  south  tj 
on  the  west  by  Farfdpur  District  and  by  the  Bi 
liver,  which  separates  it  from  Jessor  and  paxtlj 

JoiusoKTioN. — Previous  to  1817  Bakaigzrj 
I  )a(-(M  ( 'ollcctorate,  but  was  under  a  Judge  and 
whoM*  Headquarters  were  first  at  the  town  of 
juh(  lion  of  the  Krishnakdtf  and  the  Khairibdd  ixnos.  in  X.  hsitade 
-•**  ^'    ts^  :hi(1  longitude  9o<»  23'  10*  £.  This  stance  isxxiwia  nmi% 
and  all  that  roniains  is  a  side  wall  of  what  was  once  the  Ms^isaate^s 
CouM,  and  one  which  probably  belonged  to  the  jaiL     Is  iSoi  the 
lli'.uliiuaitcrK  wore  transferred  to  Barisdl,  their  present  seaL    The 
juiisdiciion  of  the  Jud^'e  and  Magistrate,  according  to  a  letter  of 
the  Collector  ilated  s6th  September  1800,  comprised  the  ibUow- 
n)f<    ten   police  ciielcs  (fhihuis) : — Banphal,    Kheli   Khili  or  Kan 
KhiUi,  Annaii.i.  Tugnf,  Cliandii  or  Sandwfp,  Bokiinagar,  Xalchiri 
K.uhii.i.   Khalsii   Khdli.  and  Baraikaran.    The  early  recoids  show 
I  hat  i]»e  eiiniinal  jurisdiction  of  the  District  was  extremely  ixr^alar. 
In   iSdi    the   lUlcswar  or  Haringhdtd  river  was  made  the  western 
bound.iiv.  the  whole  of  the  police  circle  (Jhdnd)  of  Kachud  was 
hansiened  to  lessor,  and  the  villages  east  of  tfie  Madhumatf,  a  local 
nanu'  hM  ilie  lUleNwar  or  llaringhdtd  river  in  the  upper  portiim  of 
ii'.  eomse  in  the   I  district*  were  transferred  to  Bdkarganj.     On  the 
iNl  Apiil  iS(u)»  in  aeeoulance  with  the  Government  notification  dated 
the  Kith  January  pievious  iwul  i«^  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  inhalMiants.  the  laiye  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur  and  the 
adiaienl  sindbanks  ^,^\7#,»)  and  islands,  of  which  Mdnpurd  island  is 
the  line!",  and  whieh  had  previously  l>ecn  subject  only  to  the  dvil 
iMiisduiiou  of  the  nisiviet,  were  transferred  from  NodkhdlL     Even 
at  ilie  present  day  ihoio  aw  several  discrepancies  between  the  limits 
o!  the  nta^isteviaK  revoiuie,  and  civil  jurisdictions.     In  the  northern 
pail  of  the  Pistrici  MMue  viUa»;es  of  the  Subdivision  of  Mdddrfpur 
he  wiihin  the  crimii^al  imisxhetion  of  Faridpur,  and  the  civU  and 
levenue  jurisdiction  of  K\kan;ani. 
The  Genkrai    Asn\'r  or  xwv  Oistrict  is  that  of  a  flat  even 
y^  "^Wiy  dotted  witi\  eUistei-s  of  Kimlvx>s  and  betel-nut  trees,  and 
^  iMGtevl  by  a  iviuvi  )u»iwvMk  vM'  dark-coloured  sluggish  streams. 

U  not  A  hiU  or  hilUvk  \\\  the  whole  District,  but  its  scenery 


/ 
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derives  a  beauty  from  the  wide  expanse  of  cultivation  and  the 
greenness  and  freshness  of  the  vegetation.  This  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  rains,  but  at  no  time  of  the  year  does  the  District 
present  the  bumt-up  appearance  of  inner  India.  The  villages, 
which  are  always  walled  round  by  groves  of  bamboos  and  betel- 
nut  palms,  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance  \  and  Bdkarganj  has 
many  beauties  of  detail  which  strike  a  traveller  in  passing  through 
it  The  level  of  the  country  is  generally  very  low,  and  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  watercourses  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
about  except  by  boat  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Probably  the 
highest  part  of  the  District  is  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shihbizpur, 
situated  in  the  estuary  of  the  Meghni  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  is  easier 
to  travel  there  on  foot  during  the  rains  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  District  Every  natural  hollow  is  full  of  water,  around  the 
margin  of  which  long  grasses,  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants  grow 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  often  making  it  difficult  to  say  where  the 
land  ends  and  where  the  water  begins.  Towards  the  north-west, 
near  Faridpur,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kotwilfpiri  police 
circle,  the  country  is  very  marshy ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for 
miles  but  tracts  of  unreclaimed  swamps  and  rice  lands,  with  a  few 
huts  scattered  here  and  there,  and  raised  on  mounds  of  earth.  In 
the  south  of  tlie  District,  along  the  sea  face  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
are  the  Sundarbans.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  tree  jungle  in  Sfrdm- 
pur  and  Uttar  Shihbdzpur,  but  with  these  exceptions  jungle  or  low 
forest  is  seldom  met  with ;  and,  except  in  the  marshes  of  Kotwdlf- 
pdr^  there  is  not  much  waste  land.  Speaking  generally,  the  District 
is  a  very  fertile  one,  producing  immense  quantities  of  rice.  The 
general  slope  of  the  country  is  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  very 

slight 

River  System.— One  peculiarity  of  the  rivers  of  Bdkarganj  is,  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seldom  retain  the  same  name  for 
many  miles,  and  generally  take  a  new  one  whenever  they  come  to  an 
important  town  or  village.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meghnd,  the 
Anil  Khdn,  and  the  Baleswar,  but  the  offshots  from  them  are  almost 
innumerable,  (i)  The  Meghni  touches  the  District  on  its  north-east 
comer,  near  the  point  where  it  is  joined  on  its  east  bank  by  the 
Padmi  (which  flows  into  it  from  the  north-west,  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  main  channel  of  the  Ganges).  The  united  stream  then  flows 
in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     During  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  this 
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noble  river  expands  into  a  large  estuary,  containing  the  island  of 
Dakshfn  Shdhbizpur  and  the  other  islands  which  were  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  District.      The  estuary  has  various  names,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course  is  called  the  Sdtbdrii,  the  Bokiinagar,  the 
Ilsd,  the  Tetulid,  and  the  Shdhbdzpur  river.   (2)  The  Aridl  Khin  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  river  Padmd,  or  Ganges,  from  which  it  diverges 
near  the  town  of  Faridpur.     It  enters  this  District  in  the  north  at 
Mdddripur,  and  flows  generally  in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it 
empties  itself  into  the  channel  of  the  Meghni  at  Mirziganj,  and 
contributes  considerably  to  the  formation  of  the  Meghni  estuaiy. 
The  main  channel  of  the  Aridl  Khdn  is  about  1700  yards  wide  in  the 
dry  season,  and  from  2000  to  3000  yards  in  the  rains.    It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year  for  native  craft  of  large  size.    It  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries,  and  sends  out  several  offshoots  during  its  course. 
(3)  The  Balcswar  or  Haringhdti  river  is  also  a  distributary  of  the 
Ganges.     It  leaves  the  parent  stream  at  Kushtii,  where  it  is  called 
the  Garai,  but  lower  down  it  becomes  the  Madhumatf  or  Bardsii, 
which  changes  to  Baleswar  lower  down  where  it  enters  Bdkaiganj, 
and  to  Haringhitd  when  it  approaches  the  sea.     It  enters  fiikar- 
ganj  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  District,  at  a  place  called 
Gopdlganj,  from  whence  it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  runs  south,  but  with  great  windings  in  its  upper  reaches, 
till  it   crosses    the   Sundarbans,  and  finally  falls  into   the  Bay  of 
Bengal  as  a  large  and  deep  estuary,  capable  of  receiving  merchant 
ships  of  considerable  burden.    In  the  whole  of  its  course  throughout 
the  District,  the  river  is  navigable  by  native  boats  of  large  tonnage, 
and  by  sea-going  ships  as  high  up  as  Morrellganj,  in  the   neigh- 
bouring District  of  Jessor.    A  full  description  of  this  river  and  of  its 
capabilities  for  navigation  will  be  found  in  my  "  Statistical  Account 
of  Jessor  District."  Among  its  many  tributaries  in  Bdkarganj  the  most 
important  is  the  Kachd,  itself  a  considerable  stream,  navigable  by 
large  boats  all  the  year  round,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  Kewdrf,  where  it  branches  off"  from  another  stream,  for  about 
twenty  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Baleswar. 

The  Barisil  river  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Ariil  Khin,  flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction,  but  with  a  very  winding  course,  past  the  town  of 
Barisil,  soon  after  which  it  loses  its  name,  and  is  called  the  Bish- 
khilf,  and  runs  to  the  south-west,  falHng  into  the  sea  near  the  Har- 
inghiti.  A  branch  of  the  Barisil  river,  called  the  Nalchitfriver,  flows 
from  a  little  below  the  town  of  Barisil  westwards  to  Jhdlakilf,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  fourteen  miles,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  and  takes  another 
name.  Another  branch  leaves  the  Barisil  opposite  Nalchitf,  and 
flows  eastwards  till  it  falls  into  the  Ariil  Khin,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Meghni.  The  Khairdbdd  river  flows  south  from  the  Barisil  at 
Rinfhit,  passing  by  Bdkarganj  and  Patuikhilf  to  Angariihit,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles,  whence  it  continues  as  the  Nahalii  river 
by  a  tortuous  course,  sometimes  running  south-east  and  sometimes 
south-west,  for  fourteen  miles  as  far  as  Patuikhdii ;  after  which  it 
is  called  the  Galdchipd  or  Ribnibdd  river,  and  flows  a  course  of 
twenty  miles,  generally  from  north  to  south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  just  north  of  the  Ribndbdd  islands.  A  branch  of.  this 
river,  called  the  Patuikhilf,  flows  west  and  south-west  to  Gildbond 
for  ten  miles ;  then  it  turns  to  the  south,  under  the  name  of  the 
Beghii,  for  another  twelve  miles ;  and  then  to  the  south-west  through 
the  Sundarbans,  under  the  name  of  the  Burfswar,  for  twenty-two  miles, 
till  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Bfshkhdli  mouth.  The  Ghdgar  rises 
in  the  KotwdHpdrd  marshes,  and  flows  south  into  the  Madhumatf  or 
Baleswar ;  it  is  called  the  Sildaha  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
The  Kumdr  river  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
District,  and  flows  eastwards  into  the  Ariil  Khin  at  Midirfpur. 

The  foregoing  are  all  large  rivers,  navigable  throughout  the  year 
by  boats  of  large  tonnage.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  frequent 
change  of  name  in  diflerent  parts  of  each  river's  course  is  very  great, 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  list  of  all  the  streams 
in  such  a  way  as  to  clearly  explain  the  river  system  of  the  District. 
With  regard  to  the  frequent  change  of  name  of  the  same  river,  Colonel 
Gastrell,  in  his  "Geographical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Districts 
of  Jessor,  Farfdpur,  and  Bdkarganj,"  page  43,  states  that  "one  general 
name  for  a  river,  no  matter  of  what  size,  is  seldom  if  ever  found. 
The  names  change  continually,  and  in  many  parts  the  villagers  on 
one  bank,  if  asked  the  name  of  the  stream,  give  it  one  designation, 
whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  give  it  a  totally  diflerent  one. 
Again,  entering  a  khdlzX  one  end  and  inquiring  the  name,  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  the  name  of  the  nearest  market  given  to  it ;  but  enter 
from  the  other  end,  and  ask  the  same  question,  and  then  supposing 
more  markets  than  one  be  established  along  the  khdi^  the  villagers 
will  give  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  their  end." 

The  frequent  change  of  name  of  the  same  river  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  following  list,  extracted  from  Colonel  Gastrell's 
"Geographical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the   Districts  of  Jessor, 
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(12.)  Kalkini  Don,  reaching  from  the  Adhichar  Khil  to  the 
Pingisf  Nadf,  running  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  3  J  miles  ; 
average  width,  100  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  150  yards  in  the 
rains. 

(13.)  Tark/  Nad/,  running  from  the  Pingdsf  Nad{  to  Piprdkdtf, 
a  distance  of  4 J  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average  width  in  the 
dry  season,  80  yards. 

(14.)  PaXsAxALf  Don,  running  north  [and  south  from  the  Ariil 
Khin  river  to  the  Vingisi  Nadf,  a  distance  of  4  J  miles ;  average 
width,  60  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  80  yards  in  the  rains. 

(15.)  GajariA  KhAl,  running  north  and  south  from  the  Ariil 
Khin  river  to  the  Phdsitalf  Don,  a  distance  of  3i  miles  ;  average 
width,  60  yards  in  the  dry  season,  and  80  yards  in  the  rains. 

(16.)  RAPHiADf  BarisAl,  running  a  course  of  22  miles  north  and 
south  from  Phultali,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amtali  river,  to  Chardmudf, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nalchitf  river ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season, 
from  600  to  700  yards. 

(17.)  NALCHixf  RIVER,  from  Nalchitf  to  Jhilakitf,  runs  a  course 
of  14  miles  east  and  west ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season,  400  yards. 

(18.)  BoicAiNAGAR  RIVER,  from  Barisdl  town  to  Bokdinagar  Hit, 
runs  a  course  of  10  miles  from  west  to  east ;  average  width  in  the 
dry  season,  from  200  to  300  yards. 

(19.)  CharAmud/  river,  from  Chardmudf  to  Nehdlganj,  runs  a 
course  of  12  miles  from  west  to  east;  average  width  from  150  to 
200  yards  in  the  dry  season. 

(20.)  DAmodar  river,  from  Lokikdtf  Hit  to  Pirozpur,  runs  east 
and  west  for  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles ;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  from  80  to  100  yards. 

(21.)  KALfjiRA  Don,  from  Nalchiti  to  Panchkaran,  flows  from 
north-west  to  south-east  for  14  miles;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  from  100  to  200  yards. 

(22.)  JangaliA,  GartA,  and  SatariA  rivers,  extending  from 
Kaukhili  Hit  to  the  Gujalid  river,  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  west 
to  east ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season,  100  yards. 

(23.)  Dhansidi  river,  extending  from  Bakurf  Paschim  char  to 
Gdbkhii  river,  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average 
width  in  the  dry  season,  80  yards. 

(24.)  GujALiA  river,  running  from  Jhilakdtf  Hit  to  Nayimiti 
Hit,  16  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average  width  from  300  to  400 
yards. 
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ing  gypsy-like  people,  half  Hindus  and  half  Muhammadans  in  religion, 
earning  a  living  by  juggling,  hunting,  begging,  &&,  and  when  these 
means  fail,  by  petty  thefls ;  71  in  number. 

No  distinct  hereditary  class  of  criminals  is  found  in  the  district, 
but  a  wandering  gypsy  tribe,  called  Bebdjids,  are  rather  numerous. 
They  profess  Muhammadanism,  but  form  a  distinct  class  from  the  rest 
of  their  co-rcligionists,  with  whom  they  do  not  socially  intermingle. 
They  principally  live  in  boats,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but  have 
their  fixed  headquarters  where  their  chief  men  reside,  and  to  whom 
all  disputes  among  themselves  are  referred.  They  gain  their  sub- 
sistence chiefly  by  wood-cutting  in  the  Sundarban  tracts  of  the  District, 
also  by  fishing,  practising  as  physicians,  fortune-telling,  and  as  river- 
pedlars,  traders  in  small  wares,  such  as  fish-hooks,  lines,  looking- 
glasses,  cloth,  &c.  The  Bebdjids,  unlike  similar  wandering  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  a  peaceful  and  industrious  class, 
orderly  in  their  habits,  and  requiring  no  special  supervision  or  watch- 
ing. They  very  seldom  come  before  the  courts,  and  as  they  hold  no 
lands  of  their  own,  are  never  embroiled  in  affrays  and  riots. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — Bdkarganj  District  con- 
tains Muhammadans,  Hindus,  Brdhma  Samdj  followers,  Buddhists, 
and  Christians,  the  Musalmdns  forming  the  largest  section  of  the 
population.  As  already  stated,  the  total  population  of  Bdkarganj 
amounts  to  2,377,433;  namely,  1,204,237  males,  and  1,173,196 
females.  Of  these,  1,540,965,  or  785,769  males  and  7551I96  females, 
arc  Muhammadans  ;  the  proportion  of  Musalmdns  to  the  total  popu- 
lation being  64-8  per  cent,  and  of  Muhammadan  males  to  the  total 
Muhammadan  population  5 1  per  cent.  The  Hindus  number  827,393, 
namely,  413,869  males,  and  413,524  females;  the  proportion  of 
Hindus  to  the  total  population  being  34*8  per  cent,  and  of  males 
to  total  Hindu  population  50  per  cent  The  Buddhists  number 
4049,  namely,  2140  males,  and  1909  females;  proportion  of  Bud- 
dhists to  total  population,  '2  per  cent ;  proportion  of  Buddhist  males 
to  Buddhist  population  52*9  per  cent  The  Christian  population 
amounts  to  4852  souls,  namely,  2437  males  and  2415  females;  pro- 
portion of  Christians  to  total  population,  '2  per  cent;  proportion 
of  Christian  males  to  Christian  population,  50*2  per  cent  The 
remainder  of  the  population  are  not  separately  classified  according  to 
religion,  but  are  entered  in  the  Census  Report  under  the  heading  of 
'* others."  They  consist  of  174  souls;  namely,  22  males  and  152 
females,  the  proportion  of  males  to  total  "others"  being  12*6  per  cent 
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(38.)  Kachua  or  KachA  river,  running  a  course  of  20  miles 
north  and  south  from.Kewdrl  to  the  Baleswar  river;  average  width 
in  the  dry  season,  800  yards. 

(39.)  KhairAbAd  river,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Barisil 
river  to  Angarii  Hit,  a  course  of  22  miles  from  north  to  south; 
average  width  in  the  dry  season,  350  yards. 

(40.)  PAndab  river,  reaching  from  Dariil  Hit  to  Husainpur 
Hit,  a  course  of  23  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west;  average 
width  in  the  dry  season  from  200  to  3eo  yards. 

(41.)  RAjGANj  RIVER,  reaching  from  Angarii  to  Gilibond,  a  course 
of  15  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west;  average  width,  300  yards 
in  the  dry  season. 

(42.)  Angaria  river,  reaching  from  the  Rdjganj  river  to  Nahalii, 
a  course  of  3  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  average  width  in 
the  dry  season,  300  yards. 

(43.)  NahaliA  river,  reaching  from  Kadamtali  Hit  to  Patui- 
khili,  a  course  of  14  miles  from  north-west  and  north-east  to  south- 
east and  south-west ;  average  width  in  the  dry  season,  400  yards. 

(44.)  MurAdiA  Don,  reaching  from  Kadamtali  to  Kalan,  a 
course  of  8  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  average  width  in 
the  dry  season,  100  yards. 

(45.)  PATuAKHALf  RIVER,  reaching  from  Giliboni  to  Patuikhilf, 
a  course  of  10  miles  from  west  to  east;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  300  yards. 

(46.)  BighAi  RIVER,  reaching  from  Mirziganj  to  Gulshikhili  Hit, 
a  course  of  1 2  miles  from  north  to  south ;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season  from  800  to  1000  yards. 

(47.)  BhAdurA  river,  reaching  from  Aili  to  Bhiduri  Hit,  a 
course  of  12  miles  from  west  to  east;  average  width  in  the  dry  season 
from  800  to  1000  yards. 

(48.)  BuRfswAR  RIVER,  reaching  from  Amtalf  Hit  to  the  sea,  a 
course  of  22  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  average  width  in 
the  dry  season,  1 700  yards. 

(49.)  AilA  biver,  reaching  from  Amtali  Hit  to  Chindkhill  Hit, 
a  course  of  14  miles  from  east  to  west ;  average  width  in  the  dry 
season,  1 700  yards. 

(50.)  KhAg  Don,  reaching  from  Chindkhilf  to  Uttar  Bargomi,  a 
course  of  14  miles  from  east  to  west ;  average  width,  800  yards  in 
the  dry  season,  and  1000  yards  in  the  rains. 

(51.)  GaiAchipA  river,  reaching  from  Galichipi  to  the  sea,  a 
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who  acquired  great  notoriety  by  stirring  up  the  tribes  beyond  the 
North-Westem  frontier  to  a  religious  crusade  against  us.  After 
Sayyid  Ahmad*s  departure  for  Mecca  about  1822,  Maulvi  Kardmat 
AH  arrived  at  Bdkarganj  with  the  object  of  teaching  the  Muhamma- 
dan  faith.  He  established  a  school,  and  soon  made  converts  to  the 
tenets  which  he  promulgated.  The  new  sect  rapidly  increased  in 
Bdkarganj  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Farfdpur,  Dacca,  Nod- 
khdlf,  Chittagong,  and  Tipperah.  After  the  death  of  Dudd  Miydn, 
many  of  the  Otter's  followers  joined  the  party  of  Kardmat  All, 
and  at  the  present  day  the  sect  outnumbers  that  of  Dudd  Miydn, 
whose  sons  and  successors  are  too  weak  to  keep  their  followers  and 
disciples  under  their  spiritual  control.  The  form  of  Wahdbiism 
preached  by  Maulvi  Kardmat  AH  was  a  protest  against  the  abuses 
which  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the  Muhammadan  worship, 
and  did  not  involve  disloyalty  to  the  ruling  power  or  hostility  to 
other  forms  of  faith.  There  is  a  family  of  Muhammadans  in  Bdkar- 
ganj, the  Miydns  of  Srfrdmpur,  who  were  originally  Brdhmans.  Their 
old  kinsmen,  the  Majumddrs  of  Marddid,  have  no  caste,  as  they 
became  degraded  by  their  adoption  of  the  practice  of  man3ring 
their  first  cousins,  a  custom  strictly  prohibited  by  Hindu  law.  The 
family  have  now  no  Brdhman  priests,  and  have  thrown  away  their 
sacred  thread,  as  they  can  obtain  no  recognised  status  in  Hindu 
society. 

The  Hindu  population  of  Bdkarganj  numbers  827,393 ;  namely, 
413,869  males,  and  413,524  females;  the  proportion  of  Hindus 
to  the  total  population  of  the  District  being  348  per  cent  The 
only  peculiarity  requiring  special  mention  among  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Hindus  of  Bdkarganj  is  the  special  reverence  they 
pay  to  Manasd,  the  Goddess  of  Snakes,  who  is  always  represented 
among  the  family  idols.  The  extensive  worship  of  this  deity  in  the 
District  has  been  ascribed  to  terror  on  account  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  snake-bite,  but  the  Collector  thinks  it  more  probably 
a  relic  of  the  old  serpent- worship.  The  cult  is  not  confined  to 
Bdkarganj  District,  and  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  prevalent  in 
Kuch  Behar,  although  snakes  are  not  very  numerous  or  particularly 
deadly  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies which,  although  performed  generally  throughout  Bengal, 
is  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  expense  in  Bdkarganj  than 
elsewhere,  is  the  Nabdnna,  or  the  first  eating  of  the  new  rice  after 
it  has  been  offered  to  the  gods.      Even   the    Muhammadans,  the 
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able  in  the  estuary  of  the  Meghnd,  and  many  of  the  channels  and 
creeks  in  the  island  of  Dakshin  Shdhbizpur,  which  are  almost  dry 
at  ebb  tide,  contain  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  of  water  at  the  flood. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of 
rivers  navigable  by  native  boats  of  two  tons  burden  during  the 
rains,  but  the  Collector  thinks  that  there  is  not  a  single  watercourse 
in  the  whole  District  which  is  not  navigable  by  boats  of  this  size  at 
high  water  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  rains  nearly  the  whole 
country  is  under  water,  and  the  same  often  occurs  in  many  places 
during  a  high  spring  tide.  Almost  every  peasant  has  his  boat,  which 
he  uses  once  or  twice  every  week  to  take  him  to  market. 

The  Bore. — There  is  a  very  strong  "^^r^"  at  spring  tides  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Meghnd,  and  at  that  season  the  boatmen  will  hardly 
venture  out  into  the  big  river.  The  Collector  of  the  District  states 
that  he  was  once  detained  for  two  or  three  days  from  this  cause  on 
the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur,  and  forced  to  patiently  contem- 
plate from  the  shore  the  great  wave  rushing  up  the  estuary  in  a 
mass  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  There  are  in  fact  two  bores, 
one  called  by  the  natives  the  Chittagong  bore,  and  the  other  the 
Dalii  bore.  The  first  passes  up  the  channel  between  Sandwfp  and 
the  mainland,  turns  westward  round  the  north  of  that  island,  and 
then  flows  to  the  south  along  the  east  side  of  Dakshfn  Shihbdzpur, 
where  it  is  met  about  half  way  down  by  the  Dalii  bore,  which  turns 
it  back  again.  The  Dalid  bore  rushes  up  the  east  side  of  Dakshfn 
Shihbdzpur  between  it  and  Hdthid  island,  and  is  an  hour  or  so  in 
advance  of  the  Chittagong  tide.  This  bore,  on  its  way  up  the  coast 
of  Dakshin  Shdhbdzpur,  enters  all  the  watercourses  or  creeks  in  the 
island,  and  is  very  perceptibly  felt  at  Daulat  Khdn  some  distance  in 
the  interior.  According  to  the  natives,  loud  noises  like  thunder  are 
often  heard  far  out  at  sea  at  about  the  time  the  bore  comes  in. 
The  bore  is  dangerous  to  boats  in  shallow  water,  and  the  Collector 
conjectures  that  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  estuary  may  be  a 
main  cause  of  its  occurrence;  as  wherever  the  water  is  shallow, 
the  bore  rises  up  like  a  wall  and  sweeps  everything  before  it,  while 
in  deep  water  it  is  not  very  perceptible. 

Alluvion  and  Diluvion  are  constantly  taking  place,  especially 
towards  the  east,  where  the  District  is  washed  by  the  great  stream  of 
the  Meghnd.  On  the  north  and  east  of  the  island  of  Dakshin 
Shdhbdzpur  the  land  is  being  rapidly  cut  away ;  and  every  year 
many  homesteads,  with  their  groves  of  betel-nut  and  cocoa-nut 
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and  the  social  rules  observed  by  the  Hindu  community ;  while  the 
conservative  party  obsen^e  all  the  outward  customs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus,  and  are  Brdhmas  only  in  laith  and  religious  belie£ 
These  latter  do  not  lose  caste,  and  are  freely  admitted  into  ortho- 
dox Hindu  society.  The  progressive  Brdhmas,  however,  have 
formed  a  separate  and  distinct  community  among  themselves,  and 
are  reported  by  the  Magistrate  to  be  as  much  detested  by  the  Hindus 
as  Musalmdns  or  Christians.  In  1871  they  numbered  twenty-two 
families  in  the  District,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
of  native  society,  and  many  of  them  well  educated,  and  holding 
good  positions.  The  operations  of  the  Samij  are  at  present  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  town  of  Barisdl,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  village  of  Ldkhutii,  the  headmen  of  which  have  joined  the  re- 
formed faith,  very  few  members  of  the  sect  are  found  among  the 
rural  population.  It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  statistics  of  the 
number  of  Brdhmas  in  Bdkarganj  District  They  are  not  mentioned 
separately  in  the  Census  Report  for  1872,  but  are  classed  with 
ordinary  Hindus. 

Buddhism  is  not  making  any  way  in  the  District,  and  indeed,  with 
regard  to  the  Buddhist  or  Magh  Settlements  in  the  Sundarban  tracts, 
it  is  said  that  long  residence  among  people  of  strange  faiths  has 
almost  obliterated  all  traces  of  this  ancient  religion.  Some  of  the 
Maghs  have  embraced  Hinduism,  and,  as  stated  on  a  previous  page, 
divide  themselves  into  castes  such  as  Brdhmans,  Baidyas,  Kiyasths, 
&c.  The  Census  Report  returns  the  number  of  Buddhists  in  Bdkar- 
ganj District  as  follows  : — Males,  2140;  females,  1909;  total,  4049; 
proportion  of  Buddhists  to  total  population,  '2  per  cent 

Christianity. — There  is  a  large  native  Christian  community  in 
Bdkarganj.  At  the  close  of  1869,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
had  under  its  care  3336  people,  including  women  and  children,  of 
whom  824  had  been  baptized,  and  a  large  number  were  receiving 
special  instruction  preparatory  to  their  admission  to  Church  fellow- 
ship. At  the  close  of  1869,  the  Mission  supported  eleven  village 
schools,  at  which  about  300  children  were  in  daily  attendance,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  pupils  being  girls.  Besides  these  village  schools, 
there  is  also  a  special  class  at  the  town  of  Barisdl  for  some  of  the 
more  promising  boys.  This  Christian  community  owes  its  origin, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Serampur  Baptist  Missionaries,  Messrs  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward.  The  Mission  is  at  present  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Sale.     Among  the  converts  are  several  men  of  high 
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miles;  (8)  Daumrd,  3*25  square  miles;  (9)  Dharindi,  1*42  square 
miles;  (10)  Hartd,  9*45  square  miles;  (11)  Janjharia,  825  square 
miles;  (12)  Kalireja,  5*65  square  miles;  (13)  Rimsil,  21*61  square 
miles;  (14)  Rimpur  Chiharii,  19*4  square  miles;  (15)  Silti,  2471 
square  miles;  and  (16)  Sujd,  2*21  square  miles.  A  peculiar  circum- 
stance with  regard  to  some  of  these  marshes  is  thus  described  in 
Colonel  Gastrell's  Report : — "  In  some  of  the  swamps,  especially 
in  those  of  Bdkarganj,  the  surface  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  mixed 
with  drift  weeds,  grasses,  and  rice  stalks,  increase  annually,  and  in 
process  of  time  a  crust  is  formed  capable  of  supporting  human  beings, 
and  on  which  rice  is  cultivated.  Small  floating  patches  are  thus 
formed,  and  the  natives  assert  that  in  very  strong  winds  these 
are  sometimes  carried  from  one  side  of  the  swamp  to  the  other, 
and  are  a  cause  of  great  dispute.  This  story  was  corroborated  by  a 
Government  official,  whose  duties  often  took  him  into  these  swamps. 
He  mentioned  also,  that  the  first  time  he  found  himself  on  ground  of 
this  kind,  and  being  totally  unaware  of  its  nature,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  feeling,  as  he  thought,  the  earth  moving  beneath  him ; 
and  still  more  astonished  when,  on  seeking  information  from  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  told  *  it  was  only  the  tide  coming  in.'  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  owners  of  these  floating  fields  to  make  holes 
through  them,  and  catch  the  fish  which  may  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  are  immediately  attracted  by  the  light." 

Canals,  &c. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  artificial 
watercourses  in  the  District : — (i)  Minik  Mudl  Khdl,  in  Idalpur  Fis- 
cal Division,  and  to  the  east  of  the  town  ofBarisdl.  It  is  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  runs  from  north  to  south,  connecting  the  Durgd- 
pur  and  Nehdlganj  rivers,  one  end  being  at  Jidalun  village  and  the 
other  at  Nehdlganj.  This  khdl,  which  is  silting  up,  and  now  only 
navigable  in  the  rains,  was  cut  by  one  Mdnik  Mudf,  tilie  founder  of 
the  present  family  of  the  landholders  of  Madhabpasi.  (2)  The 
Ldkhutii  Khdl,  running  from  Barisdl  northwards  to  Likhutid,  about 
six  miles  in  length,  was  cut  by  Rij  Chandra  Rii  of  Ldkhutid,  It  is 
only  navigable  in  the  rainy  season.  (3)  A  very  important  watercourse 
has  recently  been  constructed  in  the  Kotwdlfpdrd  police  circle,  within 
the  subdivision  of  Mdddripur,  at  the  expense  of  the  Nardl  landholders 
of  the  neighbouring  District  of  Jessor.  It  is  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  runs  from  the  Bdghd  bii  through  Dighdlid  in  a  southerly 
direction,  falling  into  the  Ghdgar  river  near  the  Kotwdlfpdrd  police 
station.     It  was  constructed  partly  for  navigation,  and  partly  as 
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evince  no  tendency  to  gather  into  towns  or  towards  city  life ;  and 
the  Census  Report  of  1872  only  returns  one  town  as  containing  a 
population  exceeding  5000  souls.  This  is  the  Civil  Station  of 
Barisdl,  which  in  1872  contained  7684  inhabitants,  classified  as 
follows: — Hindus,  males  3753,  females  941,  total  4694.  Muham- 
madans,  males  1967,  females  854,  total  2821.  Christians,  males 
75,  females  85,  total  160.  Others,  males  4,  females  5,  total  9. 
Total  of  all  denominations,  males  5799,  females  1885,  grand  total 
7684.  Education  seems  to  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  town. 
Statistics  collected  by  the  Census  show  that  out  of  a  total  male 
Hindu  population  of  3753,  2045  could  either  read  and  write,  or  were 
under  instruction;  out  of  1967  male  Muhammadans,  405  have 
received  or  are  receiving  elementary  instruction;  and  out  of  75 
male  Christians,  32  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Thus  out  of  a  total 
male  population  of  5799  souls,  2482  or  43  per  cent,  have  either 
received  or  are  receiving  elementary  instruction.  Female  education, 
however,  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  only  28  Hindu  females  out  of 
941,  and  7  Musalmin  females  out  of  854,  having  received  any  instruc- 
tion. With  the  Christians,  the  Mission  Schools  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  education,  and  out  of  85  Christian  females  of  all  classes,  77  are 
able  to  read  and  write,  or  are  under  instruction.  Barisdl  has  been 
created  a  Municipality  under  the  provisions  of  Act  XX.  of  1850.  In 
the  year  1869-70,  the  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  jQzI^j  9^' 
4d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^358,  i8s.  6d.  For  the  year  1871-72, 
the  gross  municipal  income  amounted  to  ^1019,  i6s.,  and  the  gross 
municipal  expenditure  to  ^1006,  2s.,  the  rate  of  municipal  taxation 
being  2s.  7fd.  per  head  of  the  population.  Barisil  town  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  22*  41'  40"  north 
latitude,  and  90°  24'  30"  east  longitude. 

The  three  other  municipal  towns,  or  rather  large  villages,  for  none 
of  them  contain  a  population  of  five  thousand  souls,  are  as  follow: — 
(i)  Nalchitf,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
in  22**  37'  55"  north  latitude,  and  90**  19'  10"  east  longitude.  It  is 
a  large  trading  village,  the  principal  exports  being  rice  and  paddy, 
and  the  chief  imports,  salt,  tobacco,  oil,  and  sugar.  The  municipal 
income  in  1869-70  amounted  tO;^i65,  13s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  ^60,  19s.  9d.  (2)  Jhdlakdtf  or  Mahdrdjganj,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Jhilakdtf  and  Nalchitf  rivers,  in  22""  37'  45"  north  latitude, 
and  90"^  14'  25"  east  longitude.  Jhdlakdtf  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber  markets  in  Eastern  Bengal,  especially  for  the  sale  of  sundri 
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woody  which  is  largely  exported  to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  as  fuel. 
A  considerable  export  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  rice  and  paddy,  the 
principal  import  being  salt.  The  municipal  receipts  in  1869-70 
amounted  to  ^169,  15s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^6o,  9s.  8d.  (3) 
Daulat  Kliin,  the  principal  village  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdbdz- 
pur,  and  the  headquarters  of  that  Subdivision,  situated  in  22°  37'  30" 
north  latitude,  and  90^  50'  25"  east  longitude.  Principal  article  of 
export,  betel-nuts.  Municipal  income  in  1869-70,  ;^24o,  17s.  3d. ; 
expenditure,  £126,  is.  lod. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  several  other  trading  villages,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — Mddirfpur,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  north 
of  the  District  on  the  Kumdr  river,  in  23°  11'  10"  north  latitude, 
and  90°  14'  25"  east  longitude ;  principal  exports,  jute ;  imports, 
tobacco  and  oil.  Sihibganj,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
principal  exports,  rice,  paddy,  molasses,  and  sundri  wood ;  imports, 
salt,  oil,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  pulses.  Angaria,  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name ;  principal  export,  rice ;  no  imports  of  conse- 
quence. Sayyidpur,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  prin- 
cipal export,  rice ;  import,  salt.  Jabar  Amid,  situated  on  the  river 
Kachui ;  principal  exports,  rice  and  molasses ;  no  imports  of  con- 
sequence. The  following  villages  also  carry  on  an  export  trade  in 
rice : — Kdlfganj,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Jhilnd,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name;  Farfdpur,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name;  Bauphal,  on  the  river  Daspdrd;  Naydmdti,  on  the  river 
BfshkhdH ;  Bhanddrii,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Kaukhdlf,  on 
the  KaukhiU  Don ;  Kdlid,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Rimpur, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name;  ShubidkhdU,  on  the  river  Mirzdganj; 
Gulsdkhilf,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Aulidpur,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name ;  Dhalkisor,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
Patudkhilf,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name;  and  Kochdbanid, 
Khairdbad,  Kinuddskdtf,  and  Mathbdrid,  all  called  after  the  rivers 
on  which  they  are  respectively  situated. 

Annual  trading  fairs  are  held  at  KiUsurf,  Kulsokdtf,  Likhutid, 
Bdnarfpird,  Nalchird,  Pirozpur,  Bhanddrii,  and  Jhdlakdtf;  average 
attendance,  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  persons.  A  further 
account  of  the  religious-trading  gatherings  will  be  given  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

The  Material  Condition  of  the  People  is  good.  With  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  every  man,  including  even  the  domestic  servants 
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whose  homes  are  in  the  District,  is  a  small  landholder,  and  cultivates 
sufficient  rice  and  other  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  hired  labour  is  very  scarce,  and  during  the 
harvest  season,  when  the  few  available  labourers  are  eagerly  bid  for 
by  the  landholders,  the  price  of  labour  rises  to  a  shilling  per 
diem.  The  diet  of  the  natives  consists  principally  of  rice,  fish,  and 
vegetables  ;  but  the  Muhammadans,  whenever  rich  enough  to  do  so, 
indulge  in  animal  food,  particularly  fowls  and  goats.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  cost  of  living  to  a  labouring  man  amounts  to 
about  6s.  per  month.  Except  in  the  larger  villages,  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  are  very  isolated,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  District  The  inhabitants  seldom  congr^;ate 
together  in  villages,  but  each  man  builds  his  homestead  on  his  own 
land,  generally  on  the  highest  spot  in  his  holding,  without  any  re- 
ference to  his  neighbours.  The  consequence  is  that  the  homesteads 
are  far  apart  from  each  other,  with  dense  plantations  of  cocoa-nut 
and  betel -nut  trees  surrounding  each.  Accordingly,  families  have 
little  communication  with  each  other,  and  neighbourly  visits  are 
seldom  exchanged.  The  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  firom 
whose  Report  I  have  gleaned  the  above,  believes  that  this  isolation 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  hasty  and  violent  temper  of  the  men,  owing 
to  their  being  free  from  anything  like  social  restraint 

Agriculturau — Rice  is  the  only  cereal  grown  to  any  extent 
in  the  District,  and  is  divided  into  three  crops — the  dmoHy  or 
winter  rice ;  duSy  or  autumn  crop ;  and  boro^  or  spring  rice.  The 
dman  yields  the  finest  grain,  and  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  District 
It  is  sown  on  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  April  or  May,  transplanted 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  reaped  in 
November  and  December.  This  crop  requires  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected ;  and  in  a  low-lying  District  like  Bikarganj,  covered  with  a 
complicated  network  of  rivers  and  watercourses,  its  cultivation  is 
attended  with  some  risk,  as  the  crop  will  not  grow  unless  the  ears  of 
corn  can  keep  well  [above  the  water.  Aman  rice  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts,  namely,  coarse  (tnoia)  and  fine  {Mkan)y  but  there  are 
many  minor  varieties,  as  the  following  list  will  show : — (i)  GhunH; 
(2)  c/iar  balesu'ar;  (3)  dai  kachu;  (4)  pdkar  kdni;  (5)  mdii  chU: 
(6)  kdiddcmd;  (7)  bdspdir;  (8)  bhog  lashkar;  (9)  manieswar;  (10) 
brindi;  (11)  hugli ;  (12)  bhringal ;  (13)  burdpdgalni;  (14)  gqrd 
marddan;  (15)  bdndarjatd;  (16)  sibjatd;  (17)  baudri;  (18)  mandpA- 
thdli;  (19)  dighali;  (20)  ijali;  (21)  dudh  luchi;  (22)  gud  chuli; 
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(23)  latdmanar ;  (24)  phulbeki;  {2^)  pdrijdt;  (26)  mahish  kdndi ; 
(27)  kewd  man;  (iZ)  ghriia  sdil;  (29)  tuld  sdil;  (30)  lakshmi  bilds ; 
(31)  Slid  bhog;  (32)  maidai;  (33)  siidt;  (34)  naldog;  (35)  ^ir//>^ 
/i/y  (36)  rupesd  pairi;  (37)  //2/^A  manar ;  (38)  ////^/^  r4/'/  (39) 
shakkar  khord ;  (40)  gilid;  (41)  kdidmdnik;  (42)  dhaldmdnik ; 
(43)  ^/Vas^i  iwiw:^/  (44)  r4/if  ^i/7/  (45)  ^/4/^.q/'y  (46)  ^ij^/r;  (47) 
kumrdgair;  (48)  gashrd;  (49)  Hipsd;  (50)  saphri;  (51)  chdpldish; 
(52)  ^tf/i  wi/^i/  (53)  bdjrdil;  (54)  «<?/  /^i/  (55)  ^Mi;  (56) 
i^OAi  mugri;  (57)  ^i  mdir ;  (58)  airdj ;  (59)  chmgdi ;  (60)  gii- 
^«/rrf/  {61)  botar  gdburd ;  ((^2)  cMprdsh ;  {6^)tepusdii;  {6^)jabrd; 
(65)  chittardj ;  {66)  Jdtdighd  ;  (67)  rdendd  ;  (68)  maisar ;  (69)  manar; 
(70)  mahish  dal ;  {Ti)p€ngari;  (72)  bdldj ;  {^J'J^  gud  chor ;  (74)  jr>'iw 
magar ;  (75)  j//i//  {*i6) kaiudpdtak ;  (77)  fw^nz  M^^/  (78)  wi/f  r//^f^/ 
{:iK^)dskal;  (80)  saibakdli;  {%\)dchrd;  {^2)  baeleji ;  {%i)  kerdngal ; 
(S4) jdmburd;  (8$)  baichdri ;  (S6) /ohdgard ;  (S'j)gandidndri;  (88) 
//■^nf  ^*/  (89)  dugdhakaiam;  and  (90)  ^J//  kshamd. 

The  <f«x  crop  is  sown  in  spring  and  early  part  of  the  hot  weather, 
and  reaped  in  August  In  many  parts  of  the  District  it  is  transplanted 
like  the  ^>»a;i  rice,  but  in  the  northern  portion  it  is  simply  sown  broad- 
cast Its  twenty-one  principal  varieties  are : — (i)  Binndphul;  (2) 
salai;  (3)  dhali  mdtid;  (4)  maisar;  (5)  kdld  mdtid ;  {6)jalai;  {7)garfs- 
war;  (8)  pipri;  {<))  sandr-gdi ;  (10)  bauldn ;  {\\)  kdld  shdiid ;  (12) 
rdimdnik;  {1^)  find  chdngri;  {i4)hailek;  (i^)  shdiid;  (16)  siHrjya- 
mani;  (17)  bhdidd;  (18)  Lakshmi  dighd;  (19)  sHrj'ya  mukhi;  (20) 
bdnspdt ;  (21)  oswinL  The  iwj  rice  is  not  much  used  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  dman,  as  it  is  supposed  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

The  third  rice  crop,  the  borOy  although  not  equal  in  importance 
to  the  dman  or  dus  crops,  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  alluvial  river  accretions,  and  on  other  low-lying  grounds.  It 
is  generally  sown  broadcast  in  December,  and  is  reaped  in  April 
or  May,  but  is  sometimes  transplanted.  It  yields  an  abundant  crop 
of  a  very  coarse  and  hard  rice,  chiefly  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes,  who  value  it  because  it  comes  in  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  no  other  rice  is  ready.  It  is  a  quick-growing  grain,  and  one 
variety  of  it  gets  the  name  of  shdtid^  the  period  from  seed-time  to 
harvest  being  only  sixty  days.  No  improvement  appears  to  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  quality  of  the  rice  grown  in  Bdkarganj. 
The  names  of  rice  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  are  as  follow  : 
— the  seed  is  called  Mj ;  the  young  seedling,  chard;  the  full-grown 
plant,  gdchh;  the  ear,  chhard;  unhusked  rice,  dhdn;  cleaned  rice, 
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chdul  The  preparations  made  from  rice  are  chird^  paddy  steeped 
in  water  and  afterwards  fried  and  husked ;  khaiy  paddy  parched 
and  then  husked ;  and  muri^  paddy  boiled,  husked,  and  afterwards 
parched ;  besides  other  varieties. 

Other  Crops. — The  principal  green  crops  are  khesdri  (Lathyros 
sativus),  and  musuri  (Cicer  lens),  which  are  sown  in  the  cold  weather 
and  cut  in  the  spring.  Among  oil  seeds,  mustard,  or  sarishd  (Sinapis 
dichotoma),  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Mddiripur  Subdivision. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  October  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed  five 
or  six  times,  and  the  crops  gathered  in  the  following  February.  JU 
(Sesamum  orientale),  and  linseed,  are  also  reared,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  (For  the  botanical  names  I  trust  to  Sir  G.  Haughton.) 
The  only  fibre  grown  plentifully  in  the  District  is  jute  {koshid\  and 
this  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  part.  The  principal 
miscellaneous  crops  are  betel-nuts  (supdrf),  cocoa-nuts  {ndrikd)y 
sugar-cane  (dkh  or  ikshu),  and/i«.  The  first  two  are  very  important 
in  the  south  of  the  District  and  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdbdzpur, 
while  the  two  last  are  principally  cultivated  in  the  Subdivision  of 
Mdddripur.  SafHower  is  also  cultivated  in  the  northern  and  higher 
parts  of  IMkarganj. 

Area  ;  Out-turn  and  Value  of  Crops,  &c — The  total  area  of 
the  District,  as  returned  by  the  Surveyor-General  in  1871,  is  4939*13 
square  miles,  of  which,  according  to  the  Collector,  nearly  three-fourths, 
or  3439  square  miles,  is  under  cultivation.  No  information  exists 
from  which  an  estimate  can  be  attempted  of  the  comparative  acreage 
under  the  principal  corps.  Inferior  rice  lands  yield  an  out-turn  of 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  hundredweights  of  unhusked  rice  per  acre ; 
good  average  lands  from  seventeen  and  a  half  to  twenty-two  hundred- 
weights per  acre  ;  and  very  fine  lands  from  thirty-three  to  forty-three 
hundredweights  per  acre.  The  price  of  paddy  varies,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom worth  to  the  cultivator  more  than  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight 
The  Collector  is  of  opinion,  speaking  generally,  that'  a  husbandman 
would  be  glad  if  he  could  sell  his  paddy  on  the  ground  at  2s.  a 
hundredweight,  and  in  many  places  the  price  is  as  low  as  is.  6d.  or 
IS.  8d.  a  hundredweight.  In  the  low-lying  dman  lands,  no  second 
crop  is  obtained,  but  in  dus  land,  and  on  the  higher  levels,  a  second 
or  cold-weather  crop  is  frequently  grown.  This  crop,  however,  forms 
a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in  the  District.  The  above  figures 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  exact  sum  as  the  value  of  the  rice 
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the  cold  weather  above  the  swamp's  surface.  After  further  conver- 
gence of  such  channels,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  khdl  of  moderate 
dimensions,  with  banks  which  are  not  submerged  except  in  the  height 
of  the  rains ;  but  we  are  still  many  stages  from  the  great  rivers  whose 
banks  are  permanently  above  the  water,  and  which  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  in  width.  It  is  useless  to  particularise  further. 
The  numerous  khdls  which  originate  in  the  depths  of  the  central 
reservoir  terminate  in  some  two  or  three  considerable  channels, 
which  open  into  the  main  watercourse.  Between  this  latter  and  the 
bil  there  is  no  water  communication,  except  through  these  two  or 
three  channels  and  their  ramifications.  Even  if  a  short  cut  were 
artificially  made  direct  into  the  bil^  it  would,  in  a  few  rainy  seasons, 
by  sucking  in  at  the  ebb  tide  the  water  from  all  directions,  create  for 
itself  a  branched  system  of  terminations  under  water,  which,  in  the 
dry  weather,  would  be  exposed  to  view.  The  whole  system  depends 
on  the  principle  that  inundating  waters,  if  in  a  position  to  lay  down 
deposits,  do  so  chiefly  upon  their  actual  banks,  and  thus  tend  to  shut 
themselves  off  from  the  tract  of  submerged  country  beyond.  As 
the  banks  rise,  the  rush  of  water  over  them  at  ebb  and  flood  is  inten- 
sified, and  at  length  bursts  open  channels  of  communication.  These 
throw  up  enclosing  banks  in  their  turn,  which  process  gives  birth  to 
new  connecting  channels  piercing  these  new  banks,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  till  the  communicating  channels  become  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  noticed. 

'*  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  manner  the  drainage  of  flat  surfaces  is 
performed  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  In  undulating  or  moun- 
tainous countries,  the  drainage  derives  sufficient  force  from  gravity  to 
maintain  the  channels  open,  but  in  alluvial  flats  the  slow  passage  of 
the  water  would  scarcely  suffice.  If  in  a  tidal  District  the  drainage 
channels  merely  flowed  from  the  interior  of  each  patch  of  land 
towards  the  circumference,  they  would  soon  fill  with  sediment  brought 
in  by  the  tide,  which  would  ebb  and  flow  in  them  with  but  slight 
Telocity ;  but  where  these  channels  are  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  two  considerable  bodies  of  water  constantly  differing 
from  each  other  in  level,  an  adequate  rate  of  speed  is  maintained. 
In  the  rainy  season,  the  drainage  reservoirs  are  connected  much 
more  directly  with  the  exterior  than  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  water  from  various  causes  stands  at  an  average  at  least 
six  feet  higher  than  in  the  dry  season,  and  completely  submerges  all 
the  interior  articulations  of  the  system  of  relieving  channels.     Only 
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food.  The  only  other  domestic  animals  in  the  District  are  a  few 
horses  and  ponies,  dogs  and  cats.  Large  herds  of  buffaloes,  re- 
presenting a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  are  pastured  in  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  District  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  It  is 
common  for  several  owners  to  club  together  and  establish  a  bdthdn^ 
or  grazing  farm,  where  they  tend  the  herd  by  turns,  spending  their 
time  at  their  several  homes  when  off  duty.  The  value  of  an  average 
cow  is  about  ;^i,  los. ;  of  an  average  pair  of  oxen,  ;^3  ;  of  a  pair 
of  buffaloes,  ^^9  ;  of  a  score  of  kids  six  months  old,  ^£'3.  Sheep  are 
not  reared  in  the  District,  but  are  worth  about  ;f  4,  los.  a  score  when 
imported. 

The  Agricultural  Implements  in  use  are  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  other  Districts  of  the  Division,  viz. — (i)  the  plough  {hdt) ;  (2) 
the  maiy  consisting  of  a  log  or  plank,  which  is  dragged  over  the  soil 
by  bullocks,  to  level  the  ground  after  ploughing;  (3)  the  harrow 
(iichrd\  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above  on  dry  soil ;  (4)  a 
clod-breaker  (itd  mugri\  used  by  the  hand ;  (5)  a  nirdniy  or  weeder; 
(6)  a  kduM^  or  sickle  ;  (7)  a  heavy  spade  (khantd)  for  digging  holes, 
ditching,  embanking,  &c. ;  (8)  a  hoe  (koddll)  \  (9)  an  axe  (kurdli) ; 
and  (10)  a  billhook  {ddo).  The  last  two  are  not  strictly  agricultural 
implements,  but  are  used  for  a  variety  of  domestic  and  other  purposes. 
A  pair  of  oxen  or  buffaloes,  with  the  agricultural  implements  men- 
tioned above,  excepting  the  four  last,  would  be  necessary  for  the 
cultivaiion  of  what  is  technically  known  as  ''  one  plough  "  of  ground, 
which  is  equal  to  about  five  English  acres.  The  cattle  and  imple- 
ments would  represent  a  capital  of  about  ;^4. 

Wages  and  Prices  have  considerably  increased  of  late,  the 
price  of  labour  having  doubled  itself  within  the  last  few  years.  Ordi- 
nary Coolie  labour  is  very  scarce,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  procured. 
Such  men  are  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  day,  but  in 
former  years  the  rate  was  just  one  half.  Agricultural  day-labourers 
get  sixpence,  eightpcnce,  and  even  a  shilling  a  day,  or  about  double 
what  they  were  paid  a  few  years  ago.  Reapers  receive  a  share 
of  the  crop  in  return  for  their  labour.  Smiths,  bricklayers,  and  car- 
penters are  generally  paid  by  the  job ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
they  receive  from  ^i,  los.  to  J[^2  per  month.  Articles  of  food  have 
not  risen  in  price  in  the  same  proportion,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
following  rates,  which  prevailed  in  1859  and  in  187 1,  will  show. 
The  best  cleaned  rice  was  worth  3s.  gd.  a  hundredweight  in  1859;  in 
1 87 1  it  was  worth  from  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  5d.  a  hundredweight.     Cora- 
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mon  husked  rice  was  selling  at  3s.  5d.  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  and 
at  from  4s.  to  4s.  Qd.  a  hundredweight  in  187 1.  Best  unshelled  rice 
(paddy)  rose  from  is.  8d.  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  to  from  2s.  to 
2S.  8d.  in  1 87 1 3  and  common  unhusked  nee,  which  sold  at  is.  6d. 
in  the  former  year,  rose  to  from  is.  8d.  to  2s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in 
1871.  Molasses  sold  at  13s.  7d.  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  and  at 
from  13s.  7d.  to  i6s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in  187 1.  The  highest  price 
to  which  rice  rose  during  the  famine  of  1866  was  17s.  id.  a  hundred- 
weight for  the  best  quality  of  cleaned  rice,  and  8s.  lod.  a  hundredweight 
for  unhusked  rice.  At  that  time  the  diflference  in  price  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  quality  of  grain  was  merely  nominal.  No  barley, 
Indian  corn,  or  indigo  is  grown  in  the  District  The  following 
were  the  average  prices  ruling  for  miscellaneous  articles  of  produce 
in  1867,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  then  Collector,  given 
at  page  191  of  the  **  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  '*: 
— Aidy  IIS.  3d.  per  hundredweight;  barley,  ss.  8d.  j  betel-nut,  17s. 
5d. ;  chilies,  21s.  j  cocoa-nuts,  is.  3d.  per  score;  coriander  seed,  3s. 
5d.  per  hundredweight;  cotton,  ^3,  12s.  6d.  per  hundredweight; 
^(i/ (pulses  of  various  kinds),  from  5s.  4d.  to  iss.  i^d.  per  hundred- 
weight ;  eggs,  3s.  2d.  per  hundred ;  firewood,  8s.  2d.  a  ton ;  flour, 
jQi,  OS.  6d.  a  hundredweight;  garlic,  7s.  4d.  a  hundredweight;  g/ii 
(clarified  butter),  from  8id.  to  lo^d.  per  pound,  for  ghi  made  from 
buffalo's  and  cow's  milk  respectively ;  gur  or  molasses,  made  from 
sugar-cane,  los.  a  hundredweight;  ditto,  made  from  date  juice,  12s. 
7id.  a  hundredweight ;  gram,  los.  iid.  a  hundredweight;  grass  (dry), 
2S.  per  20  sheaves ;  jute,  8s.  per  hundredweight ;  mustard  seed,  6s.  8d. 
per  hundredweight;  oil  (cocoa-nut),  £2,  8s.  6d.  per  hundredweight ; 
oil  (linseed),  ^2,  3s.  5d.  per  hundredweight ;  oil  (mustard),  £1,  los. 
per  hundredweight;  onions,  3s.  7id.  per  hundredweight;  potatoes, 
los.  I  id.  per  hundredweight;  salt,  from  12s.  2d.  to  17s.  per  hun- 
dredweight; suj'i  (coarse  rice  flour),  jQi,  8s.  iid.  per  hundred- 
weight; sugar-cane,  is.  4d.  per  twenty  sticks;  sugar  (date),  i6s.  per 
hundredweight;  straw,  is.  4d.  per  20  bundles;  A/seed,  8s.  per 
hundredweight;  tobacco,  jQi  per  hundredweight;  turmeric,  17s. 
per  hundredweight;  and  wheat,  iis.  3d.  per  hundredweight. 

Weights  and  Measures. — In  addition  to  the  standard  hizix 
man  or  maund  of  80  tolds  to  the  ser,  equivalent  to  2  pounds,  o 
ounces,  14  drams  avoirdupois,  and  the  kdnchi  or  shorter  man  of  60 
tolds  to  the  ser=  i  pound,  8  ounces,  11  drams,  the  following  local 
measures  of  weight  are  reported : — The  Bdkarganj  man  of  96  tolds  to 
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the  sfr-  98  pounds,  11  ounces,  14  drams;  the  Alamganj  man  of  82I 
fo/ds  =  S4  pounds,  15  ounces,  12  drams ;  the  kdfti  of  72  foUs  to  the 
srr=  74  pounds,  o  ounces,  14  drams;  and  the  kdni ol  64  folds ^t^ 
pounds,  13  ounces,  3  drams.  The  subdivisions  of  the  ser  are  the 
same  in  Bdkarganj  as  elsewhere.  Long  distances  are  generally 
measured  by  the  time  occupied  in  performing  a  journey ;  for  shorter 
distances  the  hdih  or  cubit  of  18  inches  is  used.  The  nal  is  the 
standard  of  square  measure,  and  varies  in  size  in  the  various  Fiscal 
Divisions  from  7  feet  3  inches  to  17  feet  3  inches.  The  day  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  is  divided  into  four  watches  or  prahars^  and  the 
night  from  sunset  to  sunrise  into  the  same  number;  each /rjAjr is 
divided  into  7. J  dands^  a  dand  being  on  an  average  equivalent  to 
about  24  minutes  of  English  time,  but  varies  according  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Landless  Labouring  Classes. — In  a  District  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors such  as  Bdkarganj,  where  nearly  every  man  cultivates  his 
own  patch  of  ground,  there  is  no  tendency  towards  the  growth  of 
a  distinct  class  of  day-labourers,  neither  owning  nor  cultivating  fields 
on  their  oi^ti  account.  Some  of  the  poorer  of  the  petty  proprietore 
engage  themselves  as  hired  labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
wealthier  neighbours'  holdings,  and  are  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  per  diem,  or  double  that  amount  if  they  use  their  own 
ploughs  and  bullocks.  At  harvest  time  the  District  is  annually  in- 
vaded by  immense  numbers  of  reapers  from  Farfdpur,  who  are  paid 
by  a  share  of  the  crop,  generally  one-fifth.  Land  is  often  cultivated 
on  the  hargd  system,  by  which  the  cultivator  uses  his  own  cattle  and 
implements,  and  receives  a  share  of  one-half  of  the  crop,  but  these 
men  can  scarcely  be  classed  in  the  category  of  hired  labourers. 
Women  are  never  employed  in  the  fields,  except  in  the  case  of  poor 
Hindu  widows,  who  are  sometimes  compelled  to  reap  their  own 
share  of  the  family  crops.  Children  are  largely  employed  as  cow- 
herds, and  in  various  sorts  of  light  labour. 

Varieties  of  Land  Tenure. — There  is  not  much  spare  land  in 
the  District,  except  in  the  forests  of  the  Sundarban  tracts.  Land 
tenures  of  a  favourable  nature  to  the  cultivators,  and  indicating  the 
existence  of  surplus  lands,  are  not  common,  nor  are  they  known  by 
any  special  names.  In  olden  times,  however,  previous  to  the  Dis- 
trict being  marked  out  in  Fiscal  Divisions,  a  tenure  prevailed  called 
angal  buri^  for  the  cultivation  of  jungle  and  waste  lands.     Many 
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destruction  of  wild  animals  are  jQ\  per  head  for  tigers,  and  los.  per 
head  for  leopards.     Formerly  the  rewards  paid  for  this  purpose  were 
half  of  those  paid  now;  and  the  Collector  states  that  even  the  amount 
paid  at  present  is  insufficient  to  reimburse  the  huntsmen  for  the 
risk  and  expense,  as  the  bringing  in  the  body  of  the  animal  must 
often  run  away  with  a  good  portion  of  the  reward.     Crocodiles  are 
numerous  in  the  rivers  towards  the  south  and  west  of  the  District, 
and  annually  kill  a  great  number  of  people  and  cattle,  but  no  re- 
ward is  given  for  their  destruction.     In  the  hot  weather,  when  they 
become  specially  troublesome,  it  is  not  safe  to  bathe  in,  or  take 
water  from,  the  streams,  except  at  places  specially  protected  by 
palisades  of  bamboos  or  wooden  stakes.     Colonel  Gastrell  states 
that  "  even  this  precaution  fails  at  times ;  instances  have  been  fre- 
quently known  of  crocodiles  entering  within  the  palisades  from  the 
land  side  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  first  notice  of  the 
hidden  danger  has  been  the  struggles  and  shrieks  of  some  unfortunate 
being  seized  and  dragged  under  water  by  the  huge  reptile."    The 
average  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  five  years  ending 
1870  was  225  per  annum  from  snake-bites  and  14  from  wild  beasts. 
The  Collector  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  these  figures  are  con- 
siderably below  the  mark.     No  rewards  have  ever  been  given  for 
snake-killing.    The  rivers  and  swamps  of  the  District  abound  with 
fish.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  fishes  found  in  this 
District    and    throughout    the    Dacca    Division : — Kordl    (coius), 
bhektf    or  bhetkf  (vacti),  hilsd  or  ilsi  (ilasa),  tapsi  (polynemus), 
dhdin,  rohit  or  rui  (rohita),  kdtal  or  kdtli  (cyprinus),  chital  (notopterus 
chitala),  kdlfbdus  (labeo  calbasu),  bins  (one  of  the  siliuidae),  ging, 
migur,  ghend,  iir  or  dri,  bdgh  dir,  pdngis  (pangasius  Buchanani), 
boil  (Wallago  attu),  silang  or  siland,  rithd,  biin  or  eel,  chdpld  or 
chipiliy  bhingi  or    bhingan     (mugil    cephalotus,    also    Rasbcra 
elanga),   bhol,  ndndail  bdchd,  paud    or  pod,   gdngld,   kdulid,   tul 
dindiy  kdjali,  pipld  saul,  khorsold,   dndari,  mdhsir  or  mahdsaul, 
golsd,  tengrd  (macrones    tengara),  gdng    tengrd,    chdndd  (equula 
fUConiusX  tek  chindd,  kdchki,  subama  kharikd,  bdild  or  bele,  bhedd, 
bA4sly  phali  (notopterus  kapirat),  tdtkind,  pdbdd  (Callichrous  pabda), 
kftilii  miigi  or  mirgel,  ddnkond,  cheld,  rdm  cheld  or  gdng  cheld, 
H^fl,  fsd^arf  jial  or  singi    (saccobranchus  fossilis),  kai,   khalisd 
(llicbogaster),  puti,  and  malandi  or  malundd.     Game  birds  are  very 
Miieioaa.    Numbers  of  waterfowl  are  caught    annually,   chiefly 
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for  the  sake  of  their  plumage,  which  is  sent  to  the  Calcutta  market 
The  birds  most  sought  for  this  purpose  are  the  marabouts,  kingfishers* 
flamingoes,  cranes,  pelicans,  and  wild  geese. 

Population. — A  rough  census  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
by  the  civil  officers  of  the  demarcation  establishment  The  method 
adopted  was  to  count  the  number  of  houses  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
by  multiplying  the  result  by  five,  an  approximate  return  of  the 
population  was  arrived  at  This  rough  census  returned  the  number 
of  houses  at  166,549,  and  the  population  at  832,745.  An  experi- 
mental census  of  two  towns  and  two  rural  tracts  was  made  in  1869, 
the  two  former  being  taken  by  the  police  and  villagers,  and  the 
latter  by  the  police  and  the  landholders;  each  of  these  agencies 
working  independently  of  the  other.  The  result,  however,  was  not 
very  successful,  and  the  Magistrate  states  that  marvellous  obtuseness 
was  manifested  by  all  agencies  in  attempting  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  headings,  and  that  the  work  was  laborious  and 
tedious.  Although  the  returns  were  sent  back  for  revision,  the  infor- 
mation was  still  supposed  to  be  inaccurate.  The  results  of  the  census 
were  reported  as  follow  : — Town  of  Barisdl,  area  1791  acres  ;  number 
of  houses,  2286;  population,  males  4020,  females  2360,  total 
6380;  average  number  of  souls  to  a  house,  278.  Town  of  Midirf- 
pur,  number  of  houses,  699  ;  population,  males  1 146,  females  9369 
total  2082 ;  average  number  of  inmates  per  house  2*98.  Block  of 
villages  {mauzd)  called  Hdtilid  Fasurbanid,  in  Salfmibid  Fiscal  Divi- 
sion ;  area  2841  acres ;  number  of  houses,  972 ;  population,  males 
2 1 13,  females  2051,  total  4164;  average  number  of  souls  per  house, 
4*28;  average  number  of  souls  per  acre,  1*46.  Mauzd  Bandarkhili 
Halkd,  in  Bozargomedpur  Fiscal  Division ;  area  3033  acres ;  number 
of  houses  523  ;  population,  males  11 70,  females  1188,  total  2358  ; 
average  number  of  souls  per  house,  4*5  ;  average  number  of  souls 
per  acre,  7  7.  The  reason  why  the  average  number  of  inmates  to  a 
house  is  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  is  that  town  life  is 
disliked  by  the  people,  and  those  classes  who  carry  on  their  business 
in  towns  keep  the  families  in  the  country. 

A  more  exact  census  of  the  whole  District  was  taken  by  authority 
of  Government  in  January  1872.  Arrangements  were  carefully 
organised  in  order  to  secure  a  correct  enumeration ;  and  Mr  Bever- 
idge,  the  Collector,  thus  describes  the  various  agencies  he  made  use 
of,  and  some  of  the  measures  taken  to  overcome  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  his  District : — 
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'*  The  fullest  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  all  available  aids  in 
effecting  the  Census.  The  schoolmasters,  the  excise  establishments 
and  boats,  the  police  patrol-boats,  and  the  police  generally ;  the  toll- 
collectors,  the  pound-keepers,  and  the  village  chaukiddrs^  &c.,  were 
all  pressed  into  the  service.  There  are  no  Government  patwdris 
(village  accountants)  in  this  District,  and  very  few  estates  under 
Government  {Jihds)  management;  but  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn 
Shihbdzpur  valuable  aid  was  obtained  from  the  lahsilddr  (revenue 
collector)  of  Jainagar,  which  is  the  only  considerable  estate  under 
direct  Government  management  The  subdivisional  system  has 
been  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  this  District,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  it  in  the  work  of  the  Census.  The  four  subdivisional  officers 
all  did  their  best,  and  two  of  them  whose  head-quarters  are  not 
centrically  situated  were  out  in  the  interior  of  their  Subdivisions  on 
the  night '  of  the  Census.  The  Patudkhdlf  Subdivision,  which  is  of 
very  recent  creation,  was  of  material  service  in^  counting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  the  District,  and  the  District  Superintendent  of 
Police  did  goo<l  service  in  this  quarter. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  services  of  the  village  teachers  fully  available, 
the  sanction  of  the  inspector  was  obtained  to  the  schools  being  closed 
for  fifteen  days,  and  with  a  similar  object  the  Accountant-General's 
permission  was  obtained  to  the  closing  of  the  District  and  sub- 
divisional  treasuries  for  three  days — viz.,  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th 
of  January.  The  public  also  were  warned  beforehand  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  attend  to  their  cases  during  the  census  work,  and  the 
mukhidrs  and  others  connected  with  our  courts  assisted  us  by  keep- 
ing back  complaints  until  the  Magistrate  should  have  time  to  attend 
to  them.  So  also  the  police  were  instructed  not  to  send  up  cases 
during  the  census  work,  if  the  doing  so  could  be  avoided.  I  ought 
not  to  omit  to  mention  two  preliminary  orders  to  the  police  which  I 
believe  were  of  some  service.  One  was  the  excusing  of  village 
chaukiddrs  from  attendance  at  the  ihdnd  during  the  month  of 
January  unless  they  had  to  report  crime,  and  the  other  was  an 
announcement  to  the  public  through  the  chaukiddrs  that  they  should 
cut  the  jungle  near  their  houses  and  see  that  the  bamboo  bridges 
over  the  khdls  or  canals  were  in  good  order,  so  that  the  enumerators 
might  go  about  easily 

"  So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  official  assistance,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  was  most  willingly  and  efficiently 
rendered,  and   that  I  do   not   think   any  official   or  quasi-official 
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Natural  Calamities. — The  District  is  subject  to  blights  and 
floods.  Droughts  are  unknown,  and  no  safeguards  against  them  seem 
necessary.  There  are  two  kinds  of  insects  which  occasionally  injure 
the  rice  crops.  The  first  is  called  Pdmaripokd^  and  is  a  small  black 
fly,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  July  to  September,  and  feeds 
upon  the  tender  leaves  of  the  newly  transplanted  rice,  injuring,  but 
seldom  totally  destroying,  the  crop.  The  other  is  called  Leddpokd 
or  Chhdndpokd,  It  generally  nmkes  its  appearance  in  the  cold  season 
when  there  are  several  consecutive  cloudy  days  without  rain,  but  it 
disappears  again  as  soon  as  rain  falls.  It  is  a  crawling  insect,  with  a 
light-coloured  body  and  black  head,  concealing  itself  during  the  day, 
and  eating  the  ears  of  the  ripening  rice  crop  by  night.  It  frequently 
does  a  considerable  amount  of  mischief,  and  is  stated,  in  185 1,  to 
have  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

Floods  are  generally  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers  before 
they  enter  the  District,  and  not  by  excessive  rainfall  upon 
the  low-lying  tracts  within  it ;  but  another  cause  of  inundation 
consists  of  the  incursion  of  sea-water  in  consequence  of  cyclones 
or  unusually  high  tides.  Such  a  flood  not  only  causes  an  immediate 
loss  of  crop,  but  does  lasting  injury  to  the  lands  lying  near 
the  sea- coast,  by  impregnating  them  with  salt  water.  The 
dman  or  cold -weather  rice  is  the  principal  crop  of  Bdkaiganj. 
Although  liable  to  considerable  injury  by  inundation,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  seedlings  on  the  newly-transplanted 
shoots,  necessitating  a  second  sowing  or  transplanting  at  unseason- 
able times,  it  never  suffers  total  destruction.  The  dus  or  autumn 
rice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  precarious  crop,  and  is  often 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  as  was  the  case  in  1870,  by  inundation. 
In  1822  a  flood  occurred,  which^seriously  affected  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  District.  In  that  year,  the  price  of  rice  in  the  island 
of  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur,  which  suffered  most  severely,  rose  to  the 
highest  rate  which  has  been  known  to  prevail  in  the  present  century. 
The  Magistrate  of  the  District  distributed  gratuitously  about  125 
tons  of  grain,  and  reported  that  the  loss  of  life  was  computed  at 
39,960,  the  loss  of  cattle  98,830,  besides  a  loss  of  miscellaneous 
property  valued  at  ;^i3 2,669.  It  was  in  this  inundation  that  the 
valuable  records  of  the  Collectorate  were  swept  away  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. Destructive  floods  also  occurred  in  the  years  1825,  1832, 
1855,  1867,  1869,  and  1870,  but  no  general  distress  appears  to  have 
resulted.    There  are  no  important  embankments  or  other  protective 
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As  the  enumerators  were,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the 

lir,  so  was  the  selection   of  enumerators  the  most  important 

^d  difficult  work  of  the  officials.     It  was  a  task  which  required 

Lt  knowledge  of  the  Mufassal  as  well  as  patience  and  tact,  and  it 

raid  not  be  accomplished  without  a  good  deal  of  physical  fatigue. 

many  cases,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  District,  it  was  irapos- 

ible  to  get  local  enumerators  who  could  read  and  write,  but  every 

Fort  was  made,  and  I  believe  that  the  list  of  enumerators,  when 

lly  revised,  was  about  as  good  as  could  be  made." 
With  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained,  Mr  Beveridge 
his  belief  that  the  Census  of  Bdkarganj  was  taken  "  with  as 
an  approach  to  accuracy  as  was  compatible  with  the  limited 
lount  of  money  placed  at  our  disposal."  Mr  Testro,  the  Assistant 
ristrate  and  Collector,  who  supervised  the  operations  in  a  portion 
the  District,  states  : — ''  I  myself  visited  four  circles^  and  in  addi- 
m  to  the  house  registers  of  those  circles  I  personally  tested  the 
iters  at  four  other  places.  These  places  were  selected  at  random, 
id  from  what  I  saw  I  can  say  that  I  really  believe  the  work  to  have 
done  with  a  very  close  approach  to  exactness.  I  found  tvtry 
house  numbered  and  properly  entered,  and  if  only  the  people  in 
each  house  were  counted  correctly  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been),  the  results  obtained  may  be  accepted  as 
really  representing  the  actual  state  of  things.  Considerations  of 
averages  may  point  to  incorrectness  in  carrying  out  some  of  the 
orders,  but  inaccuracy  as  to  the  totals  does  not  necessarily  follow." 
The  Subdivisional  officers  also  reported  to  the  same  effect.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Census  throughout  the  District  amounted  to  £2^^, 
17s.,  spread  over  an  area  of  4935  square  miles,  for  the  enumeration 
of  a  population  numbering  2,377,433  souls. 

The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  page  106  of  the  Census 
Report,  illustrates  the  comparative  density  of  the  population  in 
various  parts  of  the  District  : — "  The  land  to  the  north-east,  which 
adjoins  the  southern  thdnds  of  Farldpur,  is  marshy,  with  a  com- 
paratively scanty  population  ;  but  the  central  strip  of  the  District 
is  particularly  fertile  even  for  Bengal,  and  very  densely  peopled. 
The  thdnds  bordering  on  Deord  have  about  800  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Jhilakati,  Nalchiti,  and  Bdkarganj,  which  all  contain 
ku^ge  rice  marts,  have  about  1000  persons  to  the  square  mile.  In 
the  south,  however,  the  population  is  thinner,  there  being  still  large 
tracts  of  uncleared  Sundarbans   bordering   on  the  estuary  of  the 
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Kir!:Lr:iii  T-e  L:r-e  5«:ii:nem  i'ld-Lts  of  Mathbin,  Gulsdkhili, 
sr.i  K>-iliJJi>-iI:.  wi£i  an  Jigregot*  area  of  1216  square  miles,  have 
cr.'v  a  rcci:Ia:i:c  cf  a  linle  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  giving  an 
avtni*  of  or. It  ibiru:  zzc  perso-i  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  island 
of  Diki'.-.i::  Slil'/cirrur  :>.e  i:Ti':i-er  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is 

T'.'.e  genenl  resu'3  of  the  Cer.sus  disclosed  a  total  population  of 
2.377.433  souls,  ir'z£:ivdiLZ  321.657  houses,  the  average  density  of 
I  o;  u'.aiion  heinz  4S2  per  square  mile.  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  area  an  I  population  of  each  Police  Circle  and  Subdivision  in 
the  Distrlc:,  as  rer-r::ed  in  the  Census  Report,  from  which  it  is 
quoted  nrb^it'lrn.  A  reiistrlbutioa  of  the  thdnd  areas,  however,  is 
in  con  temp  Li:ion,  as  also  the  separation  of  the  Midirfpur  Subdivi- 
sion from  Eikorganj.  and  its  annexation  to  the  neighbouring  District 
of  Fan  ipur.  These  figures  must  therefore  be  accepted  subject  to 
alteration  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  changes. 

The  Census  area  includes  667  square  miles  of  Sundarbans,  chiefly 
Ivin:;  within  the  Police  Circle  of  KhalsdkhdlL  This  tract  is  the 
thinnest  populated  in  the  whole  District,  and  contains  an  average 
of  only  122  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

Population  Classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and  Age. 
— The  total  population  of  Bakarganj  District  amounts  to  2»37 7,433, 
viz.,  1,204,237  males,  and  1,173,196  females;  the  proportion  of 
males  to  the  total  population  is  507  per  cent,  and  the  average 
density  of  the  population  482  per  square  mile.  Classified  according 
to  age,  the  Census  gives  the  following  results : — Hindus,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  144^122,  females  119,377 ;  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  males  269,747,  females  294,147.  Muhammadans,  under  twelve 
years,  males  320,162,  females  262,963;  above  twelve  years,  males 
465,607,  females  492,233.  Buddhists,  under  twelve  years,  males 
927,  females  842;  above  t\i'elve  years,  males  12 13,  females  1067. 
Christians,  under  twelve  years,  males  looi,  females  870 ;  above 
twelve  years,  males  1436,  females  1545.  Other  denominations  not 
classified  separately,  under  twelve  years,  males  6,  females  lo*;  above 
twelve  years,  males  16,  females  142.  Total  of  all  classes,  under 
twelve  years,  males  466,218,  females  384,062  ;  above  twelve  years, 
males  738,019,  females  789,134.  The  cause  of  the  small  proportion 
of  girls  to  boys,  and  the  excessive  proportion  of  adult  females  to 
adult  males,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Bengal  girls  attain  woman- 
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2i6    yrATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BAKARGANJ  DISTRICT. 

ten  thousand  persons.  (4)  Nalchird  fair,  held  in  April  for  seven 
days,  and  attended  by  about  three  thousand  persons  This  fair 
is  celebrated  for  the  horse-racing  which  takes  place.  (5)  Pirozpur 
fair  is  held  in  March  on  the  occasion  of  the  Doljdtrd  festival,  and 
continues  for  a  week,  being  visited  by  about  five  thousand  persons. 
(6)  Bhanddrid  fair  is  held  tytvf  year  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the 
time  of  the  Asok  Ashtami  Sndn,  and  lasts  for  seven  dajrs.  About 
4000  persons  gather  at  this  fair,  and  the  people  enter  keenly  into 
horse-racing  and  other  sports.  (7  and  8}  Jhilakdti  and  Bdnaripdid 
fairs,  both  held  in  November  at  the  Diwdii  festival,  and  each  attended 
by  about  eight  thousand  persons.  None  of  these  fairs,  however, 
are  of  more  than  local  importance.  The  trade  of  the  District 
is  principally  carried  on  at  the  permanent  markets,  to  which  these 
fairs  are  subsidiary.  Rice,  areca-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sundri 
timber  are  exi)ortcd  to  a  very  large  extent  There  is  also  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  jute  and  pdfi  leaves  from  the  Mdddripur 
Subdivision.  None  of  the  manufactures  of  the  District  are  ex- 
ported, with  the  exceptioiT  x)f  pottery.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  salt,  tobacco,  oil,  oil-seeds,  pulses  of  various  kinds,  hard- 
ware, cloth,  shoes,  &c  The  exports  far  exceed  the  imports  in 
value,  but  the  District  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  this  activity  of  its  exportations  and  rice- trade,  as  the  Collector 
states  that  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  value  of  the  ex- 
ports over  the  imports  goes  into  the  pockets  of  non-resident  land- 
holders and  heads  of  commercial  firms,  as  well  as  of  the  non-resident 
class  of  traders  and  professional  men  who  temporarily  carry  on 
business  in  the  District,  but  whose  families  live  elsewhere. 

Capital  and  Interest. — Coin  is  sometimes  hoarded,  but  ac- 
cumulations are  more  commonly  employed  in  trade,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  or  in  usury.  In  small  loan  transactions,  where  the 
borrower  pawns  some  article  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the 
money  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  pence 
halfpenny  to  fifteen  pence  in  the  pound  sterling  per  mensem, 
or  from  37^  to  75  per  cent  per  annum.  The  rate  in  large 
transactions,  when  a  mortgage  is  given,  varies  from  one  to  two 
per  cent  per  month.  If  a  husbandman  is  compelled  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  cultivate  his  land,  the  usual  arrangement  is  for 
the  borrower  to  repay  the  loan  at  harvest-time  by  the  delivery  of 
paddy  to  the  value  of  half  as  much  again  as  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  calculation  being  made  according  to  the  rate  at  which  grain 
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was  selling  at  the  time  of  borrowing.  That  is,  if  a  man  borrows 
a  rupee  in  June  when  paddy  was  selling  at  a  hundredweight  and  a 
half  per  rupee,  he  would  have  to  give  at  harvest-time  two  and  a 
quarter  hundredweights  of  paddy,  whatever  might  be  the  price  at 
that  time.  Grain,  however,  is  always  much  cheaper  after  the 
harvest  than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  usual  selling 
price  of  land  is  reported  at  twelve  years'  purchase,  in  which  case  the 
money  invested  would  yield  84  per  cent  Native  banking  estab- 
lishments are  carried  on  at  the  towns  of  Barisdl,  Jhdlakdtf,  Sdhibganj, 
and  Nalchitf,  but  loans  are  conducted  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  agricultural  or  commercial,  who  have  spare  money 
at  their  disposal 

Imported  Capital. — No  trade  or  manufacture  is  at  present  con- 
ducted in  Bdkarganj  either  with  European  capital  or  by  European 
agency.  Several  indigo  factories  formerly  existed,  but  the  manufac- 
ture has  long  since  ceased. 

Newspapers, — One  newspaper  is  published  in  the  District,  but 
is  printed  in  Calcutta,  under  the  title  of  the  Barisdl  Bdrttdbaha^  a 
monthly  newspaper  in  the  Bengali  character,  and  with  a  circulation 
of  about  150  subscribers. 

Income-Tax. — The  Collector  estimates  the  total  value  of  incomes 
of  the  District,  as  assessed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Income-Tax  Act 
of  1870 — that  is,  the  total  amount  of  all  incomes  over;£'5o  a  year — 
at  between  ;£^5 00,000  and  ;£'6oo,ooo.  But  the  net  amount  of  income- 
tax  realised  in  1870-71  amounted  only  to  ;^i  2,415,  los.,  the  rate  of 
assessment  being  3I  per  cent. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — Like  all  the  other  Districts  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Bdkarganj  has  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity  since 
its  administration  came  into  the  hands  of  English  officers,  and 
especially  of  late  years,  since  1858,  when  the  government  passed  to 
the  Crown.  From  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Bengal  by  the 
British,  up  to  the  end  of  1817,  Bikarganj  formed  a  part  of  the 
Dacca  Collectorate.  It  was  then  formed  into  a  separate  Collector- 
ship,  with  the  principal  object  of  encouraging  enterprising  persons 
to  cultivate  the  immense  tracts  of  waste  lands  which  formed  parts 
of,  or  were  adjacent  to,  the  District.  In  181 8,  the  first  year  after 
its  separation  from  Dacca,  the  net  revenue  of  the  District 
amounted  to^96,438,  los.,  and  the  net  civil  expenditure  to  ;£'i3,647, 
14s.  Two  years  later,  in  1820,  the  net  District  revenue  had 
slightly  decreiised  to  ;^95,709,  2s.,  while  the  net  expenditure  on 
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;:  12  isr.iET  ij*  -^^-i  .;<tv^  rc3cii  maiuicxxl ;  and  mainr  of  then) 
^:  -:r.ir7.=-:  ^  T-ines.  V::Ie  noles  oi  die  mne  age  conomie  to  be 
■:.as5<;':  ui  ^ly*-  "-«  lunuer  laii  preporioo  of  ail  ages  of  males 
L-'i  -'cra^ii^  iia-'  ';:e  rxAsa.  a  i^rrrcc:.  r:e  pmpaRioii  of  males  in  the 
r.::L  -i:ri:.i=cii  ieirj  r^nnc:  a  5;7  percsct.  The  anmber  of 
■.r.-s^.ifi  ,3  :Je  I^^tr-.cr  \a  z^v^i  i:  703.  or  iizq6  per  cent  of  the 
?:r:i.  tot'i:^::.:^  aH^c  1:  i<i.  at  =035  per  ceat.  of  ±e  total  popnb- 
':■:  I'l-::!  mi  i  tsi J  1:  fr?-  -i"=2+4'  pg  cent,  ot  the  total  popola^ 
■^•.T-  ..^'i  11  '.•'•■.  :r  '=7]  ztx can.  ai  the  tobi  popuIatioD ;  and 
>7-.r-  ir  i:  >  ;r  :: :  jc  per  csnc  ot'  the  Mtal  papalatian.  Total  of 
il  -ir=.--ici  ::;;.  :r  ijji  pc  coit.  «"  the  total  popnIatKn.  It 
's  i.--:r.<:as  :r.rT::r:£a::>:a  ±a::c  the  tacal  somber  of  penor.s  afflicted 
-x-.z*.  £-.e  :':r^ci::;f  juinnides  less  thos  one-omth,  or  oofy  768,  were 
fcsu-es.  The  rn^cricc  jt  ziale  innnna  to  the  total  male  popalatiaa 
■a   ^':<:j.  7<^  :=:::..  n^l  :i  iemale  i::arau  to  the  total  female  [m^«I> 

'i :?^:-^\z\  s  A.;c,:»r»;  ri  CVtcupatios. — The  following  pua- 
^n:;:s.  ihcTiz^i  iie  zixzzazxzs  of  L:ef«ocLe.  are  compiled  from  the 
t2l.>J.ir  s:2::'n^~s  i7ue::>:e-i  la  the  Census  RepCKt.  The  figure^ 
h-:vi'.:r.  r.^;  .;e  uiic  as  a  rou^  approximatioa  onlj,  and  the 
c:^i-^-.i.v.-:T.  je:~i  —  mmy  respects,  perhaps  tuuToidablj,  impetfecL 
Vz-iz.  '1'.:^  7<:ir.:  Mr  EcT^rley.  hi  the  coodnduig  paiagiapha  of  hit 
E<:^il  Ciri-.:^  Riocr^  m'^'s  the  foUowicg  remarks  : — 

"  rh«e  uiLis  have  been  kirawn  up  acconling  to  the  elaboiate 
c!-Liii£c3:ioc  prescribed  by  Colonel  SOacfacj.  The  labour  which 
their  cun^ia^jc  ir.rolve-i  has  been  ettonnoos,  and  isveiyinadc- 
c--i:ei>'  recresentiii  by  ilie  tew  pa^es  of  tihnlar  matter  appended  to 
:hli  report.  Ne::her  cm  I  tegini  the  result  as  altogether  satis&c- 
t'.ry.  Even  were  it  possible  so  thyjroagMy  to  train  several  laige 
establiahments  located  in  difetect  places  in  the  pnnciples  of  daisi- 
fi-ration  upon  which  the  statemen:  is  iEter;.ied  to  be  based,  thit 
blucders  on  their  part  shoutvi  be  the  exception  instead  of  the  nil^ 
practical  difficulties  arise  a:  every  step  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
ir^formaEion  aforded  by  the  letums  themselii'es.  To  take,  as  aa 
::. -stance,  the  nrst  class — Government  senrants — the  figures  lUKbr 
tl.is  head  vn.\  pnibably  be  found  verj-  niii  01*  the  truth, 
who  de«riLc5  himself  merely  as  a 
ir.ay  or  may  not  be  a  Government  ten 
t:o:l  of  tlic  C'tmiiiicr  \<     '     '    ' 
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same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  regard  to  every  other  class.  A 
weaver  may  weave  silk,  cotton,  or  jute ;  but  unless  information  on 
the  point  is  afiforded,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
those  various  trades.  Even  were  it  practicable  for  the  head  of  the 
office  to  go  through  the  millions  of  returns  himself,  the  result, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  material,  could  not  be  other  than 
unsatisfactory.  As  it  is,  his  exertions  are  far  from  cheered  by  the 
conviction  that  will  continually  force  itself  upon  him,  that,  after  all, 
the  statistics  exhibited  in  this  voluminous  statement  must  be  but 
a  sorry  equivalent  for  the  immense  labour  and  expense  which  its 
preparation  involves. 

*'  It  is  important,  however,  that  I  should  state  how  the  information 
in  these  tables  has  been  obtained.  In  the  form  of  return  the  occu- 
pation of  male  adults  only  was  intended  to  be  recorded.  In  cases, 
however,  where  there  was  no  male  adult  householder,  the  occupation 
entered  has  been  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  women  shown  against 
it  The  statement,  therefore,  as  regards  women  is  altogether  incom- 
plete. The  occupation  of  those  women  who  have  husbands  or 
fathers  is  not  shown,  while  that  shown  is  often  the  occupation  rather 
of  the  woman*s  absent  or  deceased  husband  than  her  own.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  for  instance,  to  find  women  describing  themselves 
as  pursuing  the  avocation  of  blacksmiths  or  braziers.  A  strictly 
accurate  return  of  the  occupation  of  women  can,  of  course,  only 
be  compiled  when  each  individual  woman  is  separately  specified  in 
the  returns.** 

Occupations  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  Municipal,  or  other  local  authorities : — Government 
Police,  423;  Rural  Police,  5187;  Covenanted  Civil  servants,  7; 
subordinate  judicial  officers,  5  ;  subordinate  executive  officers,  3 ; 
Educational  officers,  5 ;  Public  Works  officials,  7 ;  Post-office,  45 ; 
Excise,  31  j  clerks,  46;  messengers  {piyddds\  75  ;  others,  5;  total 
of  Class  I.,  5839. 

Class  I  I.-^  Professional  persons,  divided  into  professors  of  religion, 
education,  literature,  law,  medicine,  fine  arts,  surveying,  and  engi- 
neering : — Hindu  Priests  {purohits\  9450 ;  spiritual  guides  {gurus\ 
523 ;  astrologers  and  astronomers  {d€hdrjyas\  185 ;  Muhammadan 
priests  (mui/ds),  5  ;  pilgrim  guides,  4 ;  temple  attendants,  5  ;  khund- 
kars,  90;  schoolmasters,  1130;  teachers  of  Sanskrit  {pandits),  76; 
Muhammadan  clerks  and  interpreters  {munshis),  46  ;  Muhammadan 
law-doctors  (jnauivis)^  94;  students  and  scholars,  1759;  pleaders. 
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•:     J.^i^r-"^     ff.icL-iv  .  r6i  :  stamp  vendors,  56;  doctors,  140; 
Hrii  n-i-ij.'il   r-nxlrfoc-rs.  3713?  ^^ccinators,  10;  cow-doctors 

r'-c./r^  xz  .  ri'ir-ziiiw-lTes.  314;  compounders,  i;  musicians, 
^-•5  5j-^;r*w  rfS:  *r:::s.  4:  jailers,  14;  painters,  51;  snake- 
:--L-r  ;r?.  rr  :  i\irrrrccs   i»c:v).  2;  total  of  Class  II.,  20,691. 

.'.. -f?  Ill  —  ?trs::i5  ir.  senice  or  perfonning  personal  offices:— 
Firsr-jL   si7Ti-3^   >>5>:   cccks.  94:   barbers,  9747;   washennen 

-:' ■  .  -:;i.  ?'*^;^7er5  ir/.fcjrA  520;  water  carrier  (bhisti)^  i; 
.   crti-frer?    Irrx'-jc- •  149:  gardeners  {ma/is),  44;  marriage  regis- 

iz  :  izzkt^'^T,  I ;  unspecified,  635  ;  total  of  Class 


vT-  -.ff^  IV  — r-r>:n5  ezr,-^ei  in  apiculture  and  with  animals: — 

S-- ?«;:::-  lirl.rl?   zj-^izsJ"/',  1963  :  Luge  leaseholders  {ijdrdddrs\ 

:?.    -:lJ;rs    ,":"  rf-i-rrfe   tenures  {/JJUit'rJjdJrs),   26;   subordinate 

I-ir  i.:ri>    r^\cJj'-.  .  icjcS:  small  leaseholders  {patniddrs),  378; 

>::ii-l  7*irz:j.rer.:  licure-hy.iers  \J.tJdrs\  4;  ordinary  cultivators, 

^•^.^^•i    •jrj-"-.iL'''/.  ^4C3 :  lind  stewards  [pimdshids\  662  \  rent 

c:'>.-::r5    :.r\s:.'.:j:^s\  1239:  ^-i'.Iage  accountants  {paiwdris)^  268; 

h.-'lier?  of  Im^s  or.  miliury  sen-ice  tenures,  or  as  servants  of  the 

!-•:;■'-'.:'-/  A::.*v  ,  16^9 :  village  headmen  (mandals)^  1  \  rent  collector 

ir  chiT^e  cftf^utes  \^.j:c\  i ;  managers  of  estates,  9;  shepherds,  3; 

cowher.:?.  2x4;  e'e-jhant  drivers  {mdhufs\  7;  grooms,  41;  farriers 

ar.i  shoeing  <m::hs  (<J-I\Ij^V),  2 ;  hunters  {sAskdHs),  37 ;  total  of 

Cla^s  IV..  405,690, 

Clvx?  V. — Persons  en^:aged  in  commerce  and  trade,  as  in  the 
conveyar.ee  of  money  and  goods,  in  keeping  and  lending  money, 
ar.d  in  the  5.ile  of  goo^'.s : — Cabmen,  5 ;  carters,  2 ;  palanquin 
l>eArers.  1437;  boatmen.  27.662;  farmers  of  ferries^  102;  lascais, 
II  :  wxirehousemen  (draft/drs),  77  ;  weighmen,  260;  bankers  and 
wjc.rliTX.  1219:  rvawnbrokers  and  money-changers  (podddrs\  70; 
cashiers  7 ;  money-lenders,  8 700;  merchants,  542;  sauddgars^  14; 
pett>*  dealers  {lr/iiris)y  2947;  shopkeepers,  23,241;  hawkers,  10; 
brokers  (f/i//«i«V>,  40;  clerks,  58;  outdoor  clerks  (satyrs),  96; 
shopmen,  12;  vernacular  clerks  {muharrirs)^  12,783;  managers,  6; 
total  of  Class  V.,  79,301. 

Class  VI. — Persons  employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures, 
and  engineering  operations,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  or 
prepared  for  consumption : — Glassmakers,  25  ;  masons  (rdjmis/rSs), 

6;  bricklayers,  8;  sawyers,  61;  carpenters,  38;  thatchers,  853; 
2;  boat-builders,  132;  blacksmiths,  15 18;  dealers  in  hard- 
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ware,  5;  coppersmiths  and  workers  in  bell-metal  (kdnsdris\  216 
tinmen,  5  ;  goldsmiths,  3071 ;  jeweller,  i ;  watchmakers,  4;  potters 
3177;  lime  vendors,  87;  cabinetmakers,  5965;  comb-maker,   i 
mat-makers,  677;  basketmakers,  186;  toymakers,  10;  beadmakers 
10;  garland-makers,  501;  shell  carvers,  244;  cotton  carders,  17 
cotton  spinners,  32;  cotton  weavers,  14,146;  tailors,  11 29;  shoe 
makers,  398;  cloth  vendors,  357;  ornament  makers,  109;  gunny 
bag  makers,  543;  printers,  3;  bookbinders  (daftris\   12;  paper 
makers,  91 ;  oil  sellers,  1446;  rice  sellers,  1631 ;  grain  buskers,  245 
bakers,  68 ;  grain  parcbers,  7  \  costermongers,  42 ;  confectioners 
26^  sellers  of  molasses  (gtir)^  135;  butchers,  3;  fishermen,  17,607 
milkmen,   11 23;  spirit   sellers,  6;   toddy   sellers,  33;  liquor-shop 
keepers,   6;   tobacco  sellers,  15;   opium  seller,  i;  ganjd  sellers, 
19 ;  pdn  sellers,   2678 ;  salt  sellers,  8 ;  dealers  in  firewood,  739 ; 
dealers  in  charcoal,   3 ;   dealers   in  straw,   5  ;   dealers  in  hides, 
320;    skinners    and    leather    dealers,    192;    total    of   Class  VI., 
60,468. 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise: — 
Pensioners,  157;  beggars  and  paupers,  4789;  labourers,  37,028; 
unemployed,  2433  \  ™^^^  children,  466,664 ;  total  of  Class  VII., 
511,071 ;  grand  total  of  males  of  all  classes,  1,204,237. 

Occupations  of  Females. — The  general  caution  which  I  have 
prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  employment  of  the  people  applies 
with  special  force  to  this  Section. 

Class  I. — Nil, 

Class  II. — Professional  females:  —  Priestesses,  199;  female 
spiritual  guides  {gtirus\  14;  schoolmistresses,  3;  ddis,  11;  Mu- 
hammadan  female  medical  practitioners  (hakims)^  4;  female  cow- 
doctors  {gobaidyas)y  3 ;  dancers,  3 ;  painters,  i ;  total  of  Class  II., 

238. 
Class  III. — Females  in  service  or  performing  personal  oflSces : — 

Personal  servants,   425;  nurses,    19;    female  cooks,   44;  female 

barbers,  46;  washerwomen,  213;  female  sweepers  (niihtrdnls\  19; 

prostitutes,  1189  ;  unspecified,  65  ;  total  of  Class  III.,  2020. 

Class  IV. — Females  engaged  in  agriculture  or  with  animals : — 
Female  landlords  {zaminddrs\  178;  female  leaseholders  {patniddrs), 
56;  female  subordinate  landlords  (tdlukddrs\  900;  female  culti- 
vators with  rights  of  occupancy,  18;  ordinary  female  cultivators, 
8378  ;  total  of  Class  IV.,  9530. 

Class  V. — Females   engaged  in   commerce   or  trade :— Female 
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warehouse-keepers,  3 ;  female  money-lenders,  347 ;  female  shop- 
keepers^ 1C75  ;  female  petty  dealers  (A^Airix),  31 ;  total  of  Class  V., 
1446. 

Class  VI. — Females  employed  in  manafactureSy  or  in  the  sale  of 
goods  manufactured  or  prepared  for  consumption: — Dealers  in 
hardware,  21  dealers  in  pottery,  59;  dealers  in  lime,  4;  basket- 
makers,  30:  nut  makers,  85;  garland  sellers,  41;  spinners,  1277; 
weavers,  22S  ;  tailoresses,  15 ;  net-makers,  131 ;  female  shoemakers, 
6:  rice  dealers,  310;  oil  dealers,  54;  grain  parchers,  24;  giain 
buskers.  2971 ;  fishwomen,  336;  milk  sellers,  37 ;  fidn  sellers,  103; 
dealers  in  firewood,  127  ;  total  d[  Class  VI.,  573a 

Cl.\ss  VII. — Miscellaneous  females  not  classed  otherwise: — 
Female  pensioners,  35 ;  female  beggars  and  paupers,  1908 ;  female 
labourers,  11 13;  unemployed  females,  766,861;  female  children, 
384.315 ;  total  of  Class  VII.,  i,i54»232.  Grand  total  of  females  of 
all  classes,  1,173,196. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People.— The  Census  Report  of 
1872  thus  classifies  the  population  of  BdUcaiganj  District: — ^Non- 
Asiatics,  27;  Eurasians,  127;  aboriginal  tribes,  3023;  Semi-Hin- 
duised  aborigines,  342,5^3  5  Hindu  castes,  476,145;  persons  of 
Hindu  origin  not  recognbing  caste,  10,497 ;  Muhammadaos^ 
i,54o»965  ;  ^laghs,  4066;  grand  total,  2,377,433. 

Immigrant  Races. — The  situation  of  the  District  laid  it  open 
in  olden  times  to  predatory  incursions  by  the  Maghs  or  Aidkinese^ 
who  made  regular  raids  up  the  rivers  in  fleets  of  armed  boats,  and 
to  such  an  extent  were  their  ravages  carried  on,  that  in  RennePs 
map  a  considerable  tract  is  marked  as  "depopulated  by  the 
Maghs."  Many  of  them  have  now,  however,  permanently  settled  in 
the  District,  and  are  described  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable  community. 
In  olden  times  the  feeling  about  caste  in  the  District  was  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  fact  of  a  Magh  passing  through  a  house  was  considered 
to  pollute  it  and  its  owner.  The  Maghs  are,  properly  speakings 
Buddhists  by  religion,  but  from  long  residence  in  a  District  where 
Buddhism  is  unknown,  nearly  all  traces  of  their  religion  have  become 
obliterated.  Thus,  in  1867  it  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Buddhist  priest  for  the  whole  of  the  Magh  colonies  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  District  Many  Maghs  have  now  embraced 
Hinduism,  and  are  divided  into  the  same  castes  as  their  co-religion- 
ists of  Bengal  proper.  There  are  Magh  Brdhmans,  Baidyas,  Kiy- 
asths,  &c.,  but  they  are  despised  by  the  general  Hindu  community, 
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and  indeed  they  themselves  consider  that  they  are  scarcely  admis- 
sible into  it '  Although  looked  down  upon  from  a  religious  point  of 
vieWy  the  Maghs  from  their  straightforwardness  and  peaceable  dis- 
position have  won  for  themselves  the  respect  of  the  Bengalis,  who 
address  them  by  the  title  of  Chaudhrfs,  or  headmen.  The  following 
account  of  their  settlement  in  Bdkarganj  District  is  extracted  from 
the  Report  of  the  Collector,  quoted  at  page  140  of  the  "  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  " : — ''  The  Maghs  first  settled  in 
the  Sundarbans  some  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  fled  from  their 
homes  during  the  war  between  the  Pegu  and  Ardkdn  Rdjds,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Ardkin  by  Pegu.  At  Khdprdbhingd,  near 
Chopli  I  met  several  old  Magh  women  who  must  have  been  at  least 
seventy  years  old,  and  who  said  they  came  over  to  settle  there  when 
they  were  quite  girls.  The  Maghs  have  a  great  love  for  their  old 
homes,  to  which  they  make  occasional  visits.  They  generally  wait  for 
the  fair  weather  in  the  cold  season,  and  cross  to  Chittagong  and  Cox's 
Bdzdr  in  ordinary  boats,  and  thence  go  home.  They  adhere  to  their 
own  mode  of  living,  and  only  intermarry  among  themselves.  Their 
dwellings  are  built  on  the  same  model  as  the  Burmese  houses.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  Magh  settlements  dotted  all  about  the  Sundar- 
bans, and  one  might  almost  fancy  he  was  travelling  through  Burmese 
villages  while  among  the  Bdkarganj  Maghs.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Maghs  or  Ar^kdnese  are  a  very  indolent  race.  They  may  be  so 
in  their  own  country,  but  they  are  certainly  not  so  in  the  Sundarbans* 
None  but  Maghs  could  have  cleared  the  sea-board  jungles  so  well. 
Whatever  they  may  be  in  their  own  country,  they  are  a  most  indus- 
trious, energetic  race  in  the  Sundarbans.  But  they  must  have  their 
own  way  to  set  about  it  Thus,  I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  that  the 
Maghs  are  bad  clearers  for  the  Sundarbans,  because  they  only  stay  a 
year  or  two  at  a  place  where  the  jungle  grows,  and  sow  and  reap  the 
crops,  and  then  go  away.  This  is  perfectly  true  in  one  sense.  They 
do  not  like  clearing  jungle  lands  for  others.  Wherever  they  have  had 
a  grant  of  land  in  their  own  hands,  as  at  Khdprdbhdngd,  which  is  near 
Chopli,  and  at  other  neighbouring  places,  they  settle  down  with  their 
families,  and  clear  the  land  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  This 
partly  arises  from  their  fear  of  the  '^n%2X\  gumdshtd  or  ndihs  (revenue 
agents),  of  whom  they  have  a  most  wholesome  horror,  and  from  their 
fear  of  foreigners  generally.  Among  the  Maghs  settled  in  this  Dis- 
trict there  are  some  leading  families  who  have  amassed  great  wealth. 
Besides   those  settled  down  in   the  south  of  Bdkarganj,  a  large 
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many  of  them  are  well  0%  and  a  few  are  really  wealthy  men.  Hie 
Census  Report  of  187  2  returns  their  number  at  1 2,960.  (5)  Kiyasth ; 
this  caste  is  divided  into  two  sects  in  Bdkarganj,  called  respectively 
Banga  and  Dakshfn  RirhL  The  latter  is  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  the  former  is  very  numerous,  and  indeed  outnumbers 
all  the  other  respectable  castes  in  the  District  The  Census  Report 
returns  the  Kiyasths  of  Bikarganj  at  125,164.  Among  them  are 
many  men  of  high  rank,  and  in  wealthy  circumstances.  All  Banga 
Kiyasths  throughout  Bengal  would  think  it  an  honour  to  marry  into 
any  of  the  following  Bikarganj  families: — ^The  Thdkurti  (family  name 
Guhd)  at  Bdnarfpird ;  the  Dastiddr  (Ghosh)  family  at  Gabhd ;  the 
Ror  (Ghosh)  family  at  Narottampur;  and  the  Ror  (Basu)  family  at 
Nathulibigh.  The  Kiyasths  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  respectable 
occupations,  as  Government  servants,  writers,  clerks,  &c.,  and  are 
held  in  high  social  esteem.  In  worldly  circumstances  they  are  gene- 
rally well  off.  (6)  Mirwiri  and  Agarwili,  up-country  trading  castes, 
who  claim  to  be  Kshattriyas;  number  in  Bikarganj  District,  76, 
(7)  Bama  Bipra,  a  class  of  Brihmans  who  are  considered  to  have 
become  degraded  in  consequence  of  their  officiating  as  priests  to 
the  low  castes.  They  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Bikarganj,  but 
are  not  returned  as  a  separate  caste  in  the  Census  Return,  the  num- 
bers being  probably  included  in  the  general  total  of  Brihmans  given 
above.  (8)  Daibajna  or  Achiijya,  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers. 
They  are  reckoned  as  degraded  Brihmans,  from  their  practice  of 
indiscriminately  taking  gifts  from  the  low  castes.  The  caste  is  not 
shown  separately  in  the  Census  Report,  their  numbers  being  pro- 
bably included  with  the  other  Brihmans.  (9)  Agradinf,  a  lapsed 
class  of  Brihmans,  who  have  become  degraded  from  their  practice  of 
receiving  gifts  at  funeral  obsequies  (srdddhas) ;  not  given  separately 
in  the  Census  Return. 

The  Siidra  castes  come  next.  The  following  list  is  arranged  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  each  caste  is  ranked  in  local  public 
esteem ;  the  numbers  being  derived  from  the  Census  Report  of  1872 : 
— (10)  Nipit,  barbers;  number  in  1872,  40,044.  (11)  Kimir,  black- 
smiths; number,  11,408.  (12)  Kumir  or  Kumbhir,  potters;  num- 
t>^'',  13,748.  (13)  Tilf  or  Telf,  originally  oil  pressers  and  sellers  by 
caste  occupation,  but  within  recent  years  many  of  them  have  aban- 
doned their  hereditary  employments,  and  set  up  as  traders,  grain- 
dealers,  &c.;  some  of  them  are  now  wealthy  men.  By  their  numbers 
and  general  prosperity,  they  have  now  succeeded  in  pushing  them- 
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selves  forward  into  a  higher  social  rank  than  is  accorded  to  the  oil- 
selling  caste,  and  claim  to  be  one  of  the  nabasdksy  or  the  nine  pure 
Sildra  castes  from  whose  hands  a  Brdhman  can  receive  water  without 
defilement     Number  in  Bdkarganj  District  in  1872,  12,020.     (14) 
Tdmlf  or  Tdmbulf,  originally  betel  sellers  by  caste  occupation,  but 
many  of  them  have  forsaken  their  ancient  employment,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  trade  and  agriculture.    The  caste  is  not  a  strong  one 
in  Bdkarganj  District,  and  the  Census  Report  returns  them  at  only 
68.     (15)  Sadgop,  the  highest  of  the  cultivating  castes;  number  in 
1872,186.     (16)  Mdlf,  gardeners  and  flower  sellers ;  2  204  in  number. 
(17)  Gandhbanik,  grocers  and  spice  sellers  by  caste ;  many  are  also 
wealthy  traders;  3290  in  number.    (18)  Bdrui,/<f;i  gardeners  and 
sellers  of  betel  leaf;  14,453  ^^  number.     (19)  Sdnkhdrf,  makers  of 
shell  bracelets;  1157  in  number.     (20)  Kdnsdrf,  braziers  and  copper- 
smiths; 547  in  number.     (21)  SiSdra,  domestic  servants,  boatmen, 
and   agriculturists;   8989  in  number.      (22)  Godld,   milkmen  and 
cowkeepers;  6738  in  number.     (23)  Shdhd,  traders  and  merchants. 
These  originally  belonged  to  the  Surf,  or  despised  wine-selling  caste, 
but  they  have    abandoned   their  hereditary  occupation,   and  by 
their  wealth  and  importance  have  pushed  themselves  forward  into  a 
higher  social  rank.     Not  given  as  a  separate  caste  in  the  Census 
Return.     (24)  Kaibartta  or  Hdlud  Dds,  cultivators  and  fishermen; 
29,341  in  number.    (25)  Madak  or  Ma}Td,  sweatmeat  makers;  1450 
in  number.     (26)  Gdnrdr,  sellers  of  parched  rice  and  other  prepara- 
tions ;  2  in  number.     (27)  Kurmf,  a  class  of  up-countiy  cultivators; 
number  in   Bdkarganj   District,    20.     (28)   Vaishnav,  followers  of 
Chaitanya.     This  is  rather  a  sect  of  Hindus  than  a  caste,  and  indeed 
the  principle  inculcated  by  Chaitanya,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
the  equality  of  man.     At  the  present  day,  however,  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  caste,  and  caste  prejudices  are  said  to  be  gradually 
creeping  in  among  them.     A  full  account  of  this  sect  will  be  found 
in  my  Statistical  Accounts  of  Dacca  and  the  24  Parganis.     The 
Census  Report  returned  the  number  of  Vaishnavs  in  Bdkaiganj  Dis- 
trict in  1872  at  5799.    (29)  Chdsi  Dhopd,  cultivators;  7  in  number. 
(30)  Tdntf,  weavers;  1875  in  number.    (31)  Sekerd  or  Swamakir, 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers;  455.      (32)  Subamabanik,   merchants, 
bankers,  and  dealers  in  gold  and  precious  stones;  2144  in  number. 
(33)  Sutradhar  or  Chhutdr,   carpenters ;    2081   in  number.     (34) 
Kurf,  confectioners ;  not  given  in  the  Census  Report     (35)  Koerf, 
cultivators  and  agricultural  labourers  ;  436  in  number.    (36)  Dhanuk 
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domestic  servants ;  213  in  number.  (37)  Dhob^  washermen ;  27,395 
in  number.  (38)  Kalu,  oil  pressers  and  sellers ;  164  in  number.  (39) 
Jogl  and  Patui,  weavers ;  28,198  in  number.  (40)  Chandil^  fisher- 
men, cultivators,  day-labourers,  &c. ;  326,775  in  number.  (41) 
Kapdlf,  cotton  weavers;  8378  in  number.  (42)  Chunirf,  lime- 
burners  ;  303  in  number.  (43)  Kithurd,  lime-burners ;  not  given  as 
a  separate  caste  in  the  Census  Report.  (44)  Beldir,  labourers  and 
cultivators ;  98  in  number.  (45)  Rawini  Kihir,  an  up-country  caste, 
principally  employed  as  domestic  servants,  water-carriers,  and  palan- 
quin bearers;  557  in  number.  (46)  Surf,  spirit  manufacturers  and 
sellers;  26,160  in  number.  (47)  Kachiru,  manufacturers  of 
lac  bracelets.  They  are  not  mentioned  as  a  separate  caste  in  the 
Census  Report,  but  the  Collector  states  that  they  are  very  few  in 
number  in  the  District  (48)  Jilid  or  Jhil,  fishermen ;  12,602  in 
number.  (49)  Mdli,  fishermen  and  boatmen ;  1 705  in  number. 
(50)  Minjhf,  not  so  much  a  caste  as  a  designation  of  their  occupation 
as  boat-steerers ;  46  in  number.  (51)  Pod,  fishermen ;  314  in  num- 
ber. (52)  Tior,  fishermen  and  boatmen ;  696  in  number.  (53) 
Patiil,  labourers ;  10 15  in  number.  (54)  Behir^  palanquin  bearers ; 
577  in  number.  (55)  Bdgdf,  cultivators,  fishermen,  labourers,  &a ;  76 
in  number.  (56)  Bharanpdl,  cultivators ;  not  given  as  a  separate  caste 
in  the  Census  Return.  (57)  Lodit,  turtle  catchers;  not  mentioned 
in  the  Census  Report  (58)  Bditf,  mat-makers  and  also  musicians  ; 
331  in  number.  (59)  Nar,  musicians ;  not  classified  in  the  Census 
Report.  (60)  Patit^  makers  of  fine  mats  ;  not  mentioned  in  the  Cen- 
sus Return.  (61)  Pdtunf,  fishermen  and  ferrymen  ;  4518  in  number. 
(62)  Bdhelii,  labourers  and  cultivators ;  i  in  number.  (63)  Chimdr, 
and  Muchf,  or  Rishi,  shoemakers  and  leather  dealers;  3991  in 
number.  (64)  Dom,  fishermen  and  basketmakers ;  1088  in  number. 
(65)  Bund,  aboriginal  labourers  from  Western  Bengal;  173  in  num- 
ber. (66)  Dosadh,  labourers,  cultivators,  &c. ;  13  in  number.  (67) 
Karangd,  labourers,  cultivators,  &c. ;  248  in  number.  (68)  Khen, 
labourers,  cultivators,  &c. ;  10  in  number.  (69)  Koch,  cultivators 
and  fishermen ;  498  in  number.  (70)  Pilf,  cultivators,  labourers, 
&c. ;  64  in  number.  (71)  Mdl,  snake  charmers;  2945  in  number. 
(72)  Pdsf,  toddy-makers  from  date  juice ;  66  in  number.  (73) 
Bhuimdlf,  sweepers  and  street  scavengers ;  38  in  number.  (74)  P4n, 
labourers;  41  in  number.  (75)  Hirf,  swineherds  and  sweepers; 
309  in  number.  (76)  Kior^  swine-keepers;  58  in  number.  (77) 
Mihtar,  sweepers ;  6039  in  number.     (78)  Bediyi,  a  class  of  wander- 
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ing  gypsy-like  people,  half  Hindus  and  half  Muhammadans  in  religion, 
earning  a  living  by  juggling,  hunting,  begging,  &a,  and  when  these 
means  fail,  by  petty  thefts ;  7 1  in  number. 

No  distinct  hereditary  class  of  criminals  is  found  in  the  district, 
but  a  wandering  gypsy  tribe,  called  Bebijids,  are  rather  numerous. 
They  profess  Muhammadanism,  but  form  a  distinct  class  from  the  rest 
of  their  co-religionists,  with  whom  they  do  not  socially  intermingle. 
They  principally  live  in  boats,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but  have 
their  fixed  headquarters  where  their  chief  men  reside,  and  to  whom 
all  disputes  among  themselves  are  referred.  They  gain  their  sub- 
sistence chiefly  by  wood-cutting  in  the  Sundarban  tracts  of  the  District, 
also  by  fishing,  practising  as  physicians,  fortune-telling,  and  as  river- 
pedlars,  traders  in  small  wares,  such  as  fish-hooks,  lines,  looking- 
glasses,  cloth,  &c.  The  Bebdjids,  unlike  similar  wandering  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  a  peaceful  and  industrious  class, 
orderly  in  their  habits,  and  requiring  no  special  supervision  or  watch- 
ing. They  very  seldom  come  before  the  courts,  and  as  they  hold  no 
lands  of  their  own,  are  never  embroiled  in  affrays  and  riots. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — Bdkarganj  District  con- 
tains Muhammadans,  Hindus,  Brdhma  Samij  followers,  Buddhists, 
and  Christians,  the  Musalmdns  forming  the  largest  section  of  the 
population.  As  already  stated,  the  total  population  of  Bikarganj 
amounts  to  2,377,433;  namely,  1,204,237  males,  and  1,173,196 
females.  Of  these,  1,540,965,  or  785,769  males  and  755>i96  females, 
are  Muhammadans  ;  the  proportion  of  Musalmins  to  the  total  popu- 
lation being  648  per  cent.,  and  of  Muhammadan  males  to  the  total 
Muhammadan  population  51  per  cent.  The  Hindus  number  827,393, 
namely,  413,869  males,  and  413,524  females;  the  proportion  of 
Hindus  to  the  total  population  being  34*8  per  cent,  and  of  males 
to  total  Hindu  population  50  per  cent  The  Buddhists  number 
4049,  namely,  2140  males,  and  1909  females;  proportion  of  Bud- 
dhists to  total  population,  *2  per  cent ;  proportion  of  Buddhist  males 
to  Buddhist  population  52*9  per  cent  The  Christian  population 
amounts  to  4852  souls,  namely,  2437  males  and  2415  females;  pro- 
portion of  Christians  to  total  population,  '2  per  cent;  proportion 
of  Christian  males  to  Christian  population,  50*2  per  cent  The 
remainder  of  the  population  are  not  separately  classified  according  to 
religion,  but  are  entered  in  the  Census  Report  under  the  heading  of 
^'others."  They  consist  of  174  souls;  namely,  22  males  and  152 
females,  the  proportion  of  males  to  total  "others"  being  i2'6  percent 
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The  MuHAMMADANSy  as  above  stated,  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  and  especially  predominate  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  District,  where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Musalmins. 
The  number  of  Muhammadans  amounts  to  785^69  males  and 
755,196  females,  making  a  total  of  1,540,965,  or  64*8  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  In  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  that  the  Hindus  outnumber  the  Muhammadans, 
and  for  the  town  of  Barisil,  the  Census  Report  returns  a  population 
of  4694  Hindus  as  against  2821  Muhammadans.  The  caste  system 
does  not  prevail  among  the  Musalmins,  although  nine  classes 
exist  among  them,  strongly  demarcated  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  are  (i)  Nikirls,  fishermen  and  boatmen;  (2)  Naiyi, 
fish  sellers;  (3)  Joli,  cloth  manufacturers;  (4)  Ldhurl,  ornament 
makers ;  (5)  Osti,  circumcisers ;  (6)  Nagarchi,  musicians ;  (7) 
Mir  Shikdrf,  fowlers;  (8)  Gar^f,  harpoon ers  of  crocodiles;  and 
(9)  Matiil,  makers  of  oil-pots.  The  Census  Report,  however, 
gives  no  return  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes^ 
The  Bdkarganj  Musalmins  are  reported  by  the  Collector  as  much 
addicted  to  litigation.  The  Fardizfs,  or  Puritan  sect  of  Muhanv 
madans,  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
District  A  late  Collector  of  Bdkarganj,  in  his  Report  on  the  Dis- 
trict, in  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  states 
that  a  Fardizf  may  be  distinguished  from  any  other  Musalmin  by  the 
following  external  characteristic.  He  dresses  differently  from  other 
Muhammadans,  and  wraps  his  dhuti  or  waistcloth  round  his  body 
without  crossing  it  between  his  legs,  from  his  aversion  to  anything 
like  a  Christian's  trousers.  A  brief  account  of  the  founding  and  rise 
of  the  Fariizfs,  under  H4jl  Sharitulli,  and  their  growth  under  his  son 
Dudii  Miyin,  will  be  found  in  my  "  Statistical  Account  of  Faridpur 
District,"  the  original  home  of  the  sect  Upon  the  death  of  Diidii 
Miyin  in  1862,  his  three  sons,  together  with  his  nephew,  set  them- 
selves to  continue  the  propagation  of  the  new  creed,  and  the  Collec- 
tor in  1 87 1  reported  that  they  were  still  maintaining  themselves  by 
that  profession.  A  considerable  landed  property,  which  was  acquired 
by  Dudii  Miydn  and  his  father  from  their  disciples  in  the  early  days 
of  the  sect,  has  now  been  sold  for  debts.  Another  sect  of  Muham- 
madans follow  the  teachings  of  Maulvf  Karimat  Alf,  a  learned 
Musalman  law-doctor,  much  respected  by  his  co-religionists.  He 
came  to  Calcutta  as  a  disciple  of  Sayyid  Ahmad,  the  Wahdbf  preacher, 
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was  not  paid  in  this  District  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Decennial 
Settlement  to  the  ascertaining  and  recording  the  names  of  the 
actual  proprietors  of  rent-paying  lands  for  the  time  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Government  not  unfrequently  suffers  losses 
in  its  revenue,  &c."  The  Decennial  Settlement  began  in  1791 
(some  time  later  than  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  and  hence  some- 
times called  here  the  Novennial  Settlement).  The  revenue  juris- 
diction of  Bdkarganj  at  present  (1873)  comprises  fifty-four  Fiscal 
Divisions,  or  Fargands,  the  total  land  revenue  realised  in  1871-72 
^cing  ;^i 43,156.  A  list  of  the  Fiscal  Divisions,  showing  the 
number  of  estates  comprised  in  each,  together  with  the  area  and 
amount  of  land  revenue,  &c.,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
But  the  Government  records  disclose  special  points  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  five  of  the  Fiscal  Divisions,  namely,  Bozaigomedpur, 
Chandradwip,  Salfmdbdd,  Idalpur,  and  Kotwdlipird. 

ParganA  Bozargomedpur. — Of  the  five,  the  most  interesting  is 
Bozargomedpur  Fiscal  Division,  from  its  early  history  in  connec- 
tion with  Rijd  Rdjballabh,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  afterwards 
Governor  of  Dacca,  under  the  Nawib  Nizim  of  Bengal;  from  its 
numerous  subordinate  tenures;  and  from  the  trouble  which  it 
gave  to  the  Collector  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
and  for  some  few  years  after  it.  In  the  Settlement  of  1721  A.D. 
by  Nawib  Jafar  Khdn,  the  rental  of  Pargand  Bozaigomedpur  was 
entered  at  jQ^^S.  In  1867  it  was  returned  at  ;^34,o59.  Bozaigo- 
medpur, with  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Rijnagar  and  Kirtikpur, 
Shujdbdd,  formed  the  zaminddri  of  Eijd  Rijballabh,  into  whose 
possession  the  property  came  in  1761  a.d.  The  assessment  (jamA- 
bandi)  of  the  estate,  formed  after  a  careful  measurement  made  the 
previous  year,  amounted  to  ;^2o,903.  Previously  to  Rijd  Rij- 
ballabh's  death,  he  subdivided  his  estate  by  creating  Bozaigo- 
medpur and  Rdjnagar  into  a  zaminddri  in  the  name  of  the  god 
Laksh'ml-Nirdyan,  and  Shujdbdd  Fiscal  Division  into  a  separate 
estate  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Durgd.  Rijballabh's  death 
opened  the  way  to  intrigues  and  frauds  not  unknown  in  the  present 
day.  One  of  his  grandson^,  Pitdmbar  Sen,  claimed  a  five-sixteenths 
share  of  the  property ;  and  on  the  latter's  death,  his  widow,  Soni- 
mukhi,  revived  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  Rijd  Rijballabh's  loyalty 
to  the  East  India  Company,— a  loyalty  which  cost  him  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nawib  K^im  AH  Khda 

Bozargomedpur  comprised  594  idiuks,  or  shikmi  tenures  as  they 
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higher  classes  excepted,  join  in  it,  although  they  do  not  perform  all 
the  religious  rites.  The  ceremony  takes  place  on  a  particular  day 
in  the  month  of  Agrahdyan  (November-December),  just  after  the 
harvest  has  been  gathered  in ;  and  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
rite,  all  the  members  of  the  family  assemble  together  for  the  purpose 
of  partaking  together  of  the  new  rice.  One  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  on  the  occasion  is  an  offering  consisting  of  a  plantain  and 
some  rice  mixed  with  molasses  and  ground  cocoa-nut,  made  to  the 
crows,  before  the  party  sits  down  to  the  feast.  If  a  crow  does  not 
consume  the  offering,  the  people  look  upon  it  as  an  ill-omen,  and 
live  in  great  anxiety  lest  any  danger  should  befall  them  during  the 
year.  Caste-disputes  occur  among  the  Hindu  population  from 
very  slight  causes,  and  make  themselves  felt  throughout  the  entire 
District  Thus,  the  Collector  in  1871  reported  that  some  Hindu 
schoolboys  on  their  way  from  Calcutta  ate  some  pulse  cooked  by 
Muhammadan  boatmen.  One  of  the  boys  who  had  not  partaken  of 
the  food  reported  the  fact  This  gave  rise  to  social  disputes  and 
to  the  institution  of  several  criminal  charges.  The  whole  central 
division  of  the  District  was  arrayed  into  two  factions,  one  in 
favour  of  excommunicating  the  unfortunate  lads  from  their  caste, 
and  the  more  liberal-minded  in  favour  of  less  stringent  measures. 
The  disputes  thus  raised  took  a  long  time  to  subside. 

The  BrAhma  SamAj,  or  Theistic  Religious  Society  of  the  Hindus, 
was  first  established  in  Bdkarganj  in  1861,  the  meetings  being  held 
in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  the  members.  Serious  difficulties 
were  at  first  experienced  by  the  Samij,  the  members  of  which 
were  principally  young  men,  from  the  opposition  of  their  parents  and 
guardians,  who  in  nearly  every  instance  belonged  to  the  more 
orthodox  section  of  Hindus.  In  1864,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  which  after  a  time  was 
attended  by  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  families  of  the  members 
of  the  Samij.  A  school  was  also  established  for  the  education  of 
the  Brdhma  ladies  in  both  secular  and  religious  instruction.  As  in 
other  parts  of  Bengal,  the  Brihmas  of  Bdkarganj  are  divided  into 
two  sects— one  generally  called  the  progressive  Brihmas,  and  the 
Other  the  Conservative  or  old  Brdhmas.  The  former  are  said  to  pre- 
.  dcMoinate  in  Bdkarganj,  the  latter  being  but  an  insignificant  party, 
and  with  very  little  influence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Samiy.  The  two  sects  of  Brdhmas  are  distinguished  here,  as  else- 
irhercy  by  the  progressive  section  renouncing  all  distinctions  of  caste, 
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caste,  and  a  few  of  Musalmdn  extraction,  but  the  great  majority 
\  belong  to  the  low  caste  Chandils  or  Kapilfs,  and  subsist  by  cultiva- 
\  lion.  Some,  however,  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fish  are  taken  by  them  to  Calcutta  as  well  as 
to  large  markets  nearer  home.  They  include  a  number  of  sawyers, 
village  carpenters,  and  boat-builders.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  are  well  off,  but  many  have  managed  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  lowest  rank,  and  a  very  small  proportion  has  attained 
to  something  like  a  well-to-do  position.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
lower  class  of  converts,  although  devoid  of  all  distinction  of  caste, 
still  observe  some  of  the  class  distinctions  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity. For  instance,  a  Christian  of  the  Kotwdlipdrd  bil^  belonging 
to  the  Chanddl  caste,  although  perhaps  converted  many  years  ago, 
still  objects  to  eat  fowls,  or  food  cooked  by  converts  from  Mu- 
hammadanism.  Another  Protestant  Mission  is  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  numbers  about  600  persons,  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Barerio.  The  headquarters  of  this  community  is  at 
Dhindaha.  A  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  connection  with  the  Goa 
Church  is  established  at  Sibpur,  and  another  was  established  directly 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  at  Barisdl.  At  one  time  considerable 
differences  sprang  up  and  long  rankled  between  the  Goa  and  the 
Calcutta  priests,  but  these  disagreements  have  now  been  settled 
by  a  concordat  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
number  of  persons  attached  to  the  Sibpur  Catholic  Mission  is 
about  a  thousand,  besides  three  other  small  village  settlements  num- 
bering a  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  Christians  attached  to  the 
Sibpur  Church  mostly  support  themselves  by  cultivation,  but  many 
are  employed  as  domestic  servants  at  Calcutta  or  elsewhere,  and 
others  support  themselves  as  fowlers  or  shikdris.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  native  converts  are  honest  and  trustworthy,  and  much  attached 
to  their  homes.  The  total  Christian  population  of  Bdkarganj  is  re- 
turned by  the  Census  of  1872  at  4852  souls.  Deducting  154  as 
representing  the  European  and  Eurasian  inhabitants,  there  remains 
a  balance  of  4698  native  Christians.  The  town  of  Barisdl  contains 
a  Protestant  Church,  which  is  attended  by  most  of  the  European 
residents  of  the  Station,  the  average  attendance  being  14.  A 
Minister  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society  officiates.  There  is  also 
a  Baptist  Chapel  at  Barisdl,  where  the  service  is  in  English.  It 
is  attended  by  several  of  the  European  residents. 
Towns. — Bdkarganj  is  a  purely  agricultural  District;  the  people 
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salai;  {^dhalimdtij;  *if  w,2i^2r:   5   i.zJ.z  n^zz.z      \    'z^c      '  I'*'- 
UHir;  (8)  pipri;  (fj)  smdr-^z: ;    zz    r-s'^-zz ,    ::    kz.c  :'.z.:z       :z 
rdimdnik;  {i^)  find  chdnpi ;  ^is,.  ^.2-JiJ. ;     :r    :r.::;;j       li    r*-^,-^;^ 
mani;  (17)  bhdidd ;  'iS/  Lakzhmi  di/Kz:    i-,    :<^\-^z  nr^.ir. ,     zz 
bdnspdt;  (21)  anvinu     The  a'a-'  r-ie  1=  r*::  zij-y^:  usitrc    I'v  tiiVJt: 
who  can  afford  to  buy  dman,  as  ::  is  rz\  yyh/ti  \'j  ctuK  ^iirrrj'jss- 

The  third  rice  crop,  the  here,  alihi—^h  ,10:  e:--Ll  iL  iii:>'jr.fc-.c*: 
to  the  dman  or  Ji^j  crops,  is  cul'ivs.t*:i  lo  a  cor-si^tri'i/js:  tn^M 
on  the  alluvial  river  accretions,  ard  or.  ciher  low-lyir.i-  lto-.'^ &.  J: 
is  generally  sown  broadcast  in  Dtceml/tr.  ar-i  is  reaped  in  Apr;! 
or  May,  but  is  sometimes  tracsplaniei.  It  vltlos  ar.  abundant  crop 
of  a  very  coarse  and  hard  rice,  chief y  consumed  by  the  pc>orer 
classes,  who  value  it  because  it  comes  in  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  no  other  rice  is  ready.  It  is  a  quick-growing  grain,  and  one 
variety  of  it  gets  the  name  of  shdtid,  the  period  from  seed-time  to 
harvest  being  only  sixty  days.  No  improvement  appears  to  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  quality  of  the  rice  grown  in  Bikarganj. 
The  names  of  rice  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  are  as  follow  : 
— the  seed  is  called  bij ;  the  young  seedling,  chard ;  the  full-grown 
plant,  gdchh;  the  ear,  chhard;  unhusked  rice,  dhdn;  cleaned  rice, 


—:  ..r:M:i:\>  made  from  rice  are  chzrj,  panir  s:*-Tiri 
..•:,-^v.v:.i>  fried  and  husked;    ^.^j:,  padifjr  p^zrcht-i 
j.:\    mur;,  paddy  boiled,  husked,  and  sfienrsris 


,  .■*!» 


\.~.rieties. 


.  •.  .  ■     •-   -  .r^.f  '.cinc.ipal  green  crops  are  khcsdri  (Lathjrss 

.    .    •   .  .  ■     ."iro:  icns),  which  are  sown  in  the  cold  weiiheT 

.   .  -     .:'^      An^.-^r^i  oil  seeds,  mustard,  ot  sarishd  (Sinspis 

-  .  . ' ;  :*.>■  ■  •; : ^  L-^u": livated  in  the  Madiripur  Subdivision. 
,-..-<        .:    .•.".'^I'lrr  after  the  land  has  been  pioughed  nve 

.■,-v  :■ .  .--.:>  c.::hcrcd  in  the  following  Febniaiv.     Til 

.  .   .,: .    ..r.si^Cvi,  are  also  reared,  but  not  to  anv 

.     :: ;  :\-.:..:.:.-jil  names  I  trust  to  Sir  G.  Haughton.) 

...  V      .. ,:  :.:..'.:y  in  the  District  is  jute  {ki>shtj\,  and 

^  .      \      ,\^:  :.:';\*  :.*^  :he  northern  part.     The  principal 

..    -    .  .   .-     .-■    ■;»;  :;^'i-nii:s  {sufdri\  cocoa-nuts  {nJrj'kfl), 

.     .      .  i.r /./.:*:.    The  first  two  are  vei}'  important 

,   .  •  >:   . :  i?!.:  ;n  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shibazpur, 

,     »  ,    ..  -    -'.    .   .^^::^:;l:v  cultivated  in  the  Subdivision  of 

>  ■  .  *  .•   ■>  :."Ss"^  cu'.uvaied  in  the  northern  and  higher 

.X   ,\.-  V^ivr  or  Crops,  &c. — The  total  area  of 

-  ,  ,     .,   :\  :hc  >ur\eyor-General  in  1871,  is  493913 
.-^  . .  ^     ,     -\:.^.^~,'.:  i:  ::^  :hc  Collector,  nearly  three-fourths, 

- --K    s  ,.:-.\:  cu'.iivation.     No  information  exists 

,-v     .  :,  ^v.-  ":\;  .:::-::v.:'*:ed  of  the  comparative  acreage 
,..-,'    :^       l-vVr..-^:  rice  lands  yield  an  out-turn  of 
.*     •     .\  ■    -...'/-w-^e.iLhrs  of  unhusked  rice  per  acre; 
.     ,,    .-  .X     ,N  V  >,ivr:oi"  .:r..:  ahalf  totwenty-twohundred- 
v     .,  ,         ,     -:%'-.•  *.:r..*>  from  thirty-three  to  forty-three 

1..:  :  ::oe  of  paddy  varies,  but  it  is  sel- 
•.v.or."  :'v*n  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight. 
,\  ,     >  ,.   ,v      .'V  >.v.;'v:"^  cenerallv,  thata  husbandman 
:>.,...,  ,'  .v..  .'.  >i'"  >.  <  ;\iv:dy  on  the  ground  at  2s.  a 

-»,  j^ * .  *  vj:-\  v'aocs  :>.e  price  is  as  low  as  is.  6d.  or 

:  *.  .  vv  •,"^':  I:*.  :>.c  *ow-'ying  Jwjn  lands,  no  second 
,', : .  , .  :  > :  '  ---i.  '.^v.:,  :Lr.:  or.  the  higher  levels,  a  second 
■1...,^,.  .'v  '  >  :-\\,.c":'.y  grown.  This  crop,  however,  forms 
■  ..  .V  ^  .  ■■  v.o-:/,i*.:  ore*  :::  :he  District.  The  above  figures 
¥Ki. %.-.*'  :  "0  .;  .\ .  '.i^  s*:  r.v/j;  .;:*v  exact  sum  as  the  value  of  the  rice 
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crop  per  acre.  But  a  fair  calculation  is  as  follows  : — Taking  the  low 
average  of  a  little  over  8  maunds  of  paddy  per  bighdy  or  18  cwts. 
per  acre^  and  assuming  the  moderate  average  price  of  twelve  dnds 
per  maundy  or  2s.  per  hundredweight  of  unhusked  rice,  the  net  yield 
to  the  husbandman  would  be  £,1^  i6s.  per  acre.  Straw  is  of  little 
value  in  Bdkarganj,  and  chiefly  used  for  household  purposes,  such  as 
thatching,  and  for  the  cattle.  Deducting  all  expenses  of  rent  and 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  allowing  for  second  crops,  straw,  &c.,  the 
Collector  estimates  the  ordinary  net  profit  per  acre  to  be  ;£i,  los. 
The  ordinary  class  of  husbandmen,  with  four  acres  of  land,  would 
therefore  have  an  annual  profit  of  £fo.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  over  and  above  the  cost  of  cultivation,  which 
includes  an  allowance  for  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  himself. 

Condition  of  the  Peasantry. — Bdkarganj  is  essentially  a  Dis- 
trict of  small  husbandmen,  where  nearly  every  man  has  his  own 
plot  of  ground,  on  which  he  grows  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  his 
family.  Very  few  peasants  cultivate  as  much  as  seventeen  acres.  A 
fjstir-sized  holding  would  be  from  five  to  seven  acres  in  extent, 
and  the  Collector  reports  that  the  average  size  of  these  little 
farms  is  as  low  as  four  acres.  Anything  below  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
would  be  considered  as  an  exceptionally  small  holding,  but  the 
Collector  states  that  a  great  many  petty  farms  average  from  an 
acre  to  one  and  two-thirds.  A  single  pair  of  oxen  is  able  to 
cultivate  five  or  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  but  not  more.  A  farm 
of  five  acres  in  extent  would  not  render  a  cultivator  so  well  ofif  as 
a  respectable  retail  shopkeeper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  a 
family,  it  would  be  better  than  a  money  wage  of  i6s.  a  month.  The 
peasant  class  are  often  in  debt,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  village  merchants  and  traders  for  advances  to  enable 
them  to  cultivate  their  fields.  The  general  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Collector  during  his  annual  tour  through  the  Dis- 
trict in  1871-72,  was  that  the  people  were  generally  removed  from 
poverty :  the  harvest  that  year  had  been  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
lands  appeared  to  be  becoming  more  valuable  every  year.  Most  of 
the  cultivators  are  believed  to  have  obtained  rights  of  occupancy,  or 
at  all  events,  the  superior  landlords  seldom  think  of  ousting  them. 
The  Collector  is  not  aware  of  any  cultivating  proprietors  in  the 
District  who  pay  rent  direct  to  Government 

Domestic  Animals. — The  animals  used  in  agriculture  are  oxen 
and  buffaloes;    goats,  ducks,  and  fowls  are  reared  as  articles   of 
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to  Government  The  28th  June  is  the  last  day  of  payment  fixed 
for  all  estates  paying  an  annual  rental  of  less  than  ^^i ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  pice,  or  even  a  pie  (the  twelfth  part 
of  an  dfiii  ^  half  a  farthing),  to  be  paid  in  as  the  balance  of  the 
smaller  estates.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Fiscal  Division 
which  comprises  so  many  petty  landholders  should  be  involved  in 
endless  litigation.  So  serious  was  this  difficulty,  that  the  whole 
Fiscal  Division  was  attached  by  the  Civil  Court  in  May  1815, 
and  only  released  in  June  1864.  Quarrels  among  the  several 
proprietors  soon  broke  out  again,  and  the  Collector,  in  1867, 
reported  that  a  second  attachment  by  the  Civil  Court  was  only 
a  nmtter  of  time.  This  Fiscal  Division,  lying  as  it  does  in  some 
of  the  most  marshy  lands  of  the  District,  is  very  much  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  Collector  stated  (in  1867)  that  the  only  hope 
for  improvement  was  to  take  the  first  chance  of  arrears  of  revenue, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  hammer.  In  the  hands  of  a  single  wealthy 
and  enterprising  proprietor,  Kotwilfpdrd,  properly  drained  and 
embanked,  might  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  the  District. 

The  District  Land-Tax,  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  has 
increased  from  ;^89,566  in  1818  to  ;^i43,x56  in  1871-72.  In 
1818  there  were  4461  estates  on  the  rent-roll  of  the  District,  held 
by  5088  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners,  paying  a  total  land 
revenue  of  ;^89,566,  representing  an  average  payment  of  ;;^2o,  2s. 
by  each  estate,  or  ^17,  12s.  by  each  individual  proprietor  or 
coparcener.  In  1850  the  number  of  separate  estates  was  4208, 
possessed  by  5 1 60  proprietors  or  coparceners,  and  yielding  a  total 
land-tax  of  ;^io5,oi2,  the  average  pa}Tnent  for  each  estate  being 
;^25,  and  by  each  proprietor  or  partner  ^20,  8s.  In  1870-72 
there  were  4729  estates,  held  by  5960  proprietors,  who  were  as- 
sessed at  a  total  land  revenue  of  ;^i43,i56,  i6s.,  representing  an 
average  payment  of  ;^3o,  5s.  by  each  estate,  and  ;^24  by  each 
proprietor.  These  averages  fairly  represent  the  state  of  landed 
property  in  the  District. 

Mode  of  Collection  of  Government  Revenue. — ^The  follow- 
ing statement  of  Government  procedure  for  realisation  of  rent  is 
extracted  from  Mr  Collector  Sutheriand's  Report  on  Bdkaiganj, 
printed  at  page  161  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca 
Division": — "The  revenue  on  account  of  estates  of  Decennial 
Settlement,  and  of  those  settled  in  perpetuity,  is  realised  on  the 
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mon  hasked  rice  was  seOiiig  at  3s.  5d.  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  and 
at  firom  4s.  to  4s.  9d.  a  hundredweight  in  1871.  Best  unshelled  rice 
(paddy)  rose  from  is.  8d  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  to  from  2s.  to 
2S.  8d.  in  1871 ;  and  common  unhusked  rice,  which  sold  at  is.  6d. 
in  the  former  year,  rose  to  from  is.  8d.  to  2s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in 
1 87 1.  Molasses  sold  at  13&  7d  a  hundredweight  in  1859,  and  at 
from  13s.  7d.  to  16s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in  1871.  The  highest  price 
to  which  rice  rose  during  the  famine  of  1866  was  17s.  id.  a  hundred- 
weight for  the  best  quality  of  cleaned  rice,  and  8s.  lod.  a  hundredweight 
for  unhusked  rice.  At  that  time  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  quality  of  grain  was  merely  nominal  No  barley, 
Indian  com,  or  indigo  is  grown  in  the  District  The  following 
were  the  average  prices  ruling  for  miscellaneous  articles  of  produce 
in  1867,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  then  Collector,  given 
at  page  191  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division": 
— Aid,  IIS.  3d.  per  hundredweight;  barley,  5s.  8d. ;  betel-nut,  17s. 
5d. ;  chilies,  21s.;  cocoa-nuts,  is.  3d.  per  score;  coriander  seed,  3s. 
5d.  per  hundredweight;  cotton,  jQ^^  12s.  6d.  per  hundredweight; 
ddl  (pulses  of  various  kinds),  from  5s.  4d.  to  15s.  i^d.  per  hundred- 
weight ;  eggs,  3s.  2d.  per  hundred ;  firewood,  8s.  2d.  a  ton ;  flour, 
jQi,  OS.  6d.  a  hundredweight ;  garlic,  7s.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  ghi 
(clarified  butter),  from  8id.  to  lo^d.  per  pound,  for  ghi  made  from 
buffalo's  and  cow's  milk  respectively ;  gt4r  or  molasses,  made  from 
sugar-cane,  los.  a  hundredweight;  ditto,  made  from  date  juice,  12s. 
7jd.  a  hundredweight ;  gram,  los.  iid.  a  hundredweight;  grass  (dry), 
2s.  per  20  sheaves ;  jute,  8s.  per  hundredweight ;  mustard  seed,  6s.  8d. 
per  hundredweight;  oil  (cocoa-nut),  £2,  8s.  6d.  per  hundredweight ; 
oil  (linseed),  £2^  3s.  5d.  per  hundredweight ;  oil  (mustard),  jQi,  los. 
per  hundredweight ;  onions,  3s.  7id.  per  hundredweight ;  potatoes, 
los.  I  id.  per  hundredweight;  salt,  from  12s.  2d.  to  17s.  per  hun- 
dredweight; suji  (coarse  rice  flour),  jQiy  8s.  iid.  per  hundred- 
weight; sugar-cane,  is.  4d.  per  twenty  sticks;  sugar  (date),  i6s.  per 
hundredweight;  straw,  is.  4d.  per  20  bundles;  /r/seed,  8s.  per 
hundredweight;  tobacco,  jQi  per  hundredweight;  turmeric,  17s. 
per  hundredweight;  and  wheat,  11  s.  3d.  per  hundredweight 

Weights  and  Measures. — In  addition  to  the  standard  bdzdr 
man  or  maund  of  80  tolds  to  the  ser,  equivalent  to  2  pounds,  o 
ounces,  14  drams  avoirdupois,  and  the  kdruhi  or  shorter  man  of  60 
tolds  to  the  ser-  i  pound,  8  ounces,  11  drams,  the  following  local 
measures  of  weight  are  reported  : — The  Bdkarganj  man  of  96  tolds  to 
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is  scarcely  a  District  in  Bengal  where  Act  X.  of  1859  is  so 
thoroughly  worked  as  in  Bdkarganj.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  number  of  rent-suits  instituted  in  the  courts  has  been  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  a  special  report  being  called  for,  dated  19th  January 
1867.  The  number,  however,  has  fallen  off  somewhat  of  late 
years,  as  the  following  comparative  statement  will  show.  In 
1861-62  the  number  of  original  suits  instituted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  was  no  less  than  12,576,  besides  5104  miscel- 
laneous applications;  in  1862-63  there  were  8931  original  suits, 
and  7882  miscellaneous  applications ;  in  1866-67  there  were  7471 
original  suits,  and  7836  miscellaneous  applications;  and  in  1868 
the  numbers  were  6669  and  8060  respectively.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  were  ex  parte  decrees,  an  indication  of  an 
unhealthy  state  of  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
Collector,  in  his  letter  of  January  1867,  states  that  one  cause  of 
there  being  so  many  ex  parte  cases  in  his  District  is  that  it  is  found 
in  some  instances  cheaper  to  collect  rents  through  the  Courts  than 
by  means  of  the  usual  staff  of  Collectors.  As  an  instance  of  this 
fact,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  wealthiest  landlords,  who  declared 
that  he  found  it  cheaper  to  sue  his  tenants  for  rent,  than  to  keep 
up  an  expensive  collecting  establishment  This  is  certainly  a  use 
to  which  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Act  should  be  applied, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  cases  were  gradually  de- 
creasing in  number. 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has  steadily  increased  of 
late  years.  In  1818,  the  year  following  that  in  which  Bdkarganj  was 
formed  into  a  separate  District,  there  was  but  one  Magisterial  and 
three  Revenue  and  Civil  Courts  in  the  whole  District;  in  1850  the 
number  of  Magisterial  Courts  had  increased  to  three,  and  the  Revenue 
and  Civil  Courts  to  ten  in  number;  in  1862  the  numbers  were  ten 
and  eighteen;  and  in  1869,  eight  and  fifteen  respectively.  The 
number  of  covenanted  English  officers  at  work  throughout  the  year 
was  three  in  18 18  and  four  in  1869. 

Police. — In  18 18,  the  machinery  for  protecting  the  District  con- 
sisted of  182  foot  constables,  and  48  officers,  the  cost  of  officering 
the  force  from  the  rank  of  Head  Constable  upwards,  amounting  to 
;^794.  In  i860  there  were  183  foot  constables,  and  46  officers,  the 
cost  of  the  latter  amounting  to  ;£"  2 1 54.  At  the  present  day,  for  police 
purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  eighteen  police  circles,  with 
twelve  outpost  stations.     The  police  force  consists  of  the  Regular 
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persons  undertook  to  cultivate  such  tracts,  and  these  newly  reclaimed 
lands  were  constituted  tdluksy  and  included  in  the  rent  roll  of  the 
nearest  zamlnddr.  If  the  tdiukddr  died  leaving  heirs,  the  latter 
obtained  possession  of  the  lands ;  but  if  without  heirs,  the  zamlnddr 
managed  the  land  on  behoof  of  Government  The  various  inter- 
mediate tenures  between  the  superior  landlord  and  the  actual  culti- 
vators are  as  follow  : — tdluky  ausat  tdluky  nim  ausat  tdiuk,  hawldy  nlm 
hawldf  ausat  nim  -hawldy  mirdsh  karshd,  and  kdimi  karshd.  The 
word  nim,  when  used  in  naming  a  tenure,  generally  indicates  that 
it  is  a  subdivision  of  the  parent  tenure,  />.,  that  the  rights  of  sub- 
tenant do  not  extend  to  the  whole,  but  only  to  a  portion  of  the  land 
included  within  the  parent  tenure;  the  word  ausat  simply  means 
subordinate,  and  signifies  a  dependent  tenure ;  mirdsh  karshd  and 
kdimi  karhsd  are  hereditary  cultivator's  tenures  held  at  a  fixed 
rent,  and  practically  these  two  represent  the  same  thing.  To  this 
list  must  be  added  the  ijdrdy  or  ordinary  farming  lease  and  its 
sub-tenure  dar  ijdrdy  and  which  may  be  attached  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  tenures.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  District  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  superior  landlords  into  those  of  intermediate 
holders,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  District  in  Bengal  in  which  the  sub- 
division of  tenures  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Except 
in  the  case  of  newly  formed  alluvial  lands,  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
instance  in  which  there  are  not  two  or  three  middlemen  between  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  actual  cultivator.  Act  X.  of  1859, 
although  extensively  worked,  has  not  caused  a  general  enhancement 
of  rents  throughout  the  District,  but  it  has  tended  to  render  them 
uniform,  and  to  enhance  lands  held  on  terms  unduly  favourable  to 
the  cultivator.  An  account  of  the  working  of  this  Act  will  be  found 
on  a  subsequent  page  ;  also  a  separate  chapter  on  Tenures. 

Rates  of  R£nt. — Rice  land  rents  at  from  3s.  to  i8s.  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  situation ;  newly  formed  alluvial  lands  on 
which  boro  rice  is  grown  in  the  cold  season  fetches  is.  6d.  an  acre ; 
sugar-cane  and/^«  plantations,  jQi,  4s.  an  acre ;  high  land,  on  which 
cotton,  garden  crops,  and  thatching  grass  are  grown,  from  9s.  to  15s. 
an  acre  according  to  quality;  homestead  lands  surrounding  the 
dwelling,  on  which  betel-nut,  cocoa-nut,  and  fruit  trees  are  cultivated, 
at  from  9s.  to  30s.  an  acre,  according  to  quality  and  the  number  of 
trees  growing  upon  it;  land  occupied  by  buildings  pays  9s.  an 
acre. 

The  above  rates  were  returned  by  the  Collector  in  February  1871, 
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xzd  rsrer  rj  ±e  I  isricr  js  ze^ieraL  Tee  rare,  however,  varies  coa- 
siiiriiiv  ji  iirerss.:  pars  zt  zza  coiinrv.  I  shall  now  give  in  detail 
rie  ixici  fc:ir±s  siiCTi:;^  ±e  nris  paid  by  actual  cultivators  for  the 
zrLzjzT  I^iscni-cna  ;i  crjrs  iz  each  sabdivision.  I  have  con- 
cezsdi  ilezi  ±-:ci  a  ricurz  suhciinsd  :o  the  Government  of  Bengal 

HiAT^  "ajlIzsj?   5c3rrr:s;:y. — ^T^ana  Kotwali;   rate  for  first- 
.  ~ci  7S.  'n^L  :o  I2S.  7jd.  an  acre ;  second-class  rice 


!£    ..-^^    .ii 


lizd  ±-:z:  :5.  :^i.  to  rs^  t\L  an  acre ;  third-class  rice  land  from 
ri  :  j-i. :  J  IS.  c  j^i.  az  acre.  Soce  rice  lands  in  the  Headquarters 
Su'-»ii"ii:'::i  r:;z:  a:  :  js.  az  acre,  be:  this  is  exceptional,  the  ordinary 
ra:i  "reinc  i-rcti:  rs.  iz.  acre.  New  land,  and  land  in  the  neighbour- 
heed  cc  jMT^.e.  ir..  is  lee  as  low  as  2Sl  3^  an  acre. 

Mjlt  ajc71~x  S  -"ht  rrii: :  y. — ( i )  Midiripur  Police  Circle ;  ordinary 
ra:i  cc  riz.:  fcr  rlcs.  ;-:i.  azi  mnscird  land,  from  6s-  ojd.  to  7s.  6|d. 
an  aN.Te.  i,*"^  M-ilfai^^an;  Police  Circle ;  ordinary  rate  for  rice,  jute, 
and  musoLri  lan.i.  irom  +i  6i-i.  :o  65.  c|d.  per  acre  \  rates  for  sugar- 
cine  land.  fr:zi  S^  ^i.  :o  §3l  id.  per  acre.  (3)  Gaumadf  Police 
C'^rcle  :  rar^  c:  r^n:  :cr  bi^h  land  producing  dman  or  winter  rice, 
troni  5s.  ^L  :^  :>.  iL  rer  acre :  rare  for  low  lands  growing  dus  rice 
and  ;u:e,  irom  6s.  c|d.  :o  6s.  9jd.  per  acre.  (4)  Kotwdlfpdrd  Police 
Circle  ;  rares  for  land  rrodncing  rice  and  jute,  from  3s.  9 Jd.  to  55. 3  Jd. 
an  acre.  The  >[iJinrur  Subdivision  comprises  the  northern  part 
of  Bikarcar.*.  ani.  with  uie  exceDtion  of  the  marshv  tracts  in  Kotwdl- 
iyari  is  the  hUhsst  ani  most  c:\Tlised  part  of  the  District 

F:ko*?i:r  SvBD:^':s:o^^ — Pirozpur  Police  Circle;  rates  for  rice 
Lin  J.  from  sSl  icJd  to  i  is.  9  J.  an  acre  :  rates  for  cocoa-nut  and  betel- 
nut  Iano.s,  irom  iis^  9d.  to  17s.  7jd.  per  acre.  Very  little  jute  or 
suirar-cane  is  grown  in  this  Subdivision,  rice  being  the  staple  crop. 
Much  of  the  land  is  very  low,  and  the  rates  vary  a  great  deal  In 
the  large  Ciovemment  estate  of  Tuskhdlf,  in  the  Mathbdrii  Police 
Circle,  the  prevailing  rate  is  7s.  6d.,  but  the  rates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  9SL  and  ics.  6d.  an  acre.  In  chars  and  near  large  rivers 
the  rates  are  lower,  and  range  from  3s.  to  6s.  an  acre. 

Dakshix  SHAiiB.izpuR  SuBDmsiox. — Rates  for  first-class  high 
rice  Ian  J,  from  6s.  3|d.  to  9s  5^!.  an  acre;  rates  for  second-class 
low  rice  land,  from  4s.  S|d.  to  6s.  3fd.  an  acre.  The  land  in  Dak- 
shin  Sh.ihbdzpur  is  generally  high,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  char 
an«.l  waste  land  to^-ards  the  south.  The  staple  crop  of  the  island  is 
rice.     Jute  and  cotton  are  likewise  grown,  the  rate  of  rent  being  the 
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si^une  as  for  rice.  The  island  also  produces  abundance  of  betel-nuts 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  for  such  land  the  rate  is  higher,  namely,  at  the 
rent  of  homestead  land. 

PatuAkhAl!  Subdivison. — (i)  Aurangpur;  dman  rice  land,  from 
4S.  2d.  to  1 8s.  2d.  an  acre;  dus  rice  land,  from  is,  6d.  to  15s.  5|d. 
an  acre.  (2)  Bozargomedpur ;  both  dman  and  dus  rice  land,  from 
9s.  id.  to  13s.  7|d.  an  acre.  (3)  Ratandf  Kdlikdpur  Fiscal  Division  ; 
both  dman  and  dus  rice  land,  from  4s.  6jd.  to  9s.  id.  an  acre.  (4) 
Chandradwfp  Fiscal  Division ;  dman  land,  from  4s.  6id.  to  15s.  lofd. 
an  acre ;  dus  land,  from  4s.  6}d.  to  6s.  o^d.  an  acre.  (5)  Jafardbdd 
Rafiinagar  Fiscal  Division ;  both  dman  and  dus  land,  from  9s.  id.  to 
I  OS.  7^.  an  acre.  (6  and  7)  Khani^  Bah^dumagar,  and  Tappd 
Azfmpur  Fiscal  Divisions ;  rates  for  both  dman  and  dus  lands,  from 
I  OS.  7^.  to  I2S.  i^d.  per  acre.  These  are  the  seven  principal  Fiscal 
Divisions  in  Patuikhilf  Subdivision.  There  are,  however,  several 
estates  south  of  these,  situated  in  the  Sundarbans,  the  rates  of  which 
vary  from  4s.  6|d.  to  6s.  o^d.  per  acre  on  estates  situated  in  the 
proximity  of  the  sea-shore ;  while  for  the  same  description  of  land 
situated  further  inland,  the  rates  are  from  6s.  o|d.  to  9s.  id.  per 
acre.  The  lands  of  these  estates  are  assessed  as  one  class,  under 
the  general  name  of  paddy  land,  notwithstanding  that  other  crops 
may  be  cultivated  on  it  A  very  slight  difference  in  the  rate  is 
made,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  high  lands  paying  a  little 
more  than  low-lying  fields. 

No  records  exist  in  the  District  showing  the  prevailing  rates  of 
rent  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  as  the 
papers  relating  to  Bdkarganj  before  its  separation  from  the  District 
of  Dacca  Jalilpur  early  in  the  century  were  left  in  the  Dacca 
Collectorate.  Instances  may  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  rent  of 
particular  cultivators  have  been  doubled,  and  many  other  instances 
in  which  they  have  been  increased  by  one-half,  but  such  enhance- 
ments do  not  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  extended  over  any 
entire  Fiscal  Division  or  village. 

Manure  is  not  used  except  on  pdn  plantations,  in  which  oil-cake 
is  employed  for  the  purpose ;  the  cost  of  the  manure  is  stated  to  be 
about  i2s.  an  acre.  Irrigation  is  not  practised.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
almost  unknown,  and  fdn  and  sugar-cane  are  the  only  ones  which 
cannot  be  grown  year  afler  year  on  the  same  land.  In  the  case  of 
these  crops,  it  is  necessary  in  every  alternate  year  either  to  allow  the 
field  to  lie  fallow,  or  to  grow  some  other  and  lighter  crop  upon  it. 
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of  cases  are  instituted  for  enticing  away  married  women.  There  is 
no  offence  of  more  constant  occurrence  in  the  District  than  thisy 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Early 
marriages,  domestic  quarrels  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Musalmdn  household,  pecuniary  temptations,  strong  passion 
and  love  of  intrigue,  combine  to  make  breaches  of  the  marriage 
law  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  offences  Musal- 
n&dns  are  almost  always  implicated,  and  such  cases  are  for  the 
most  part  unknown  amongst  the  Hindus,  except  those  of  the  veiy 
lowest  castes. 

The  Bediyds  are  a  class  of  professional  thieves.  In  Bdkarganj 
and  other  Districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  these  people  live  in  boats, 
wandering  from  village  to  village  at  fair  times,  or  to  the  different 
bizdrs.  These  people  are  thus  described  in  the  Police  Report  for 
1871: — "They  are  expert  pickpockets  and  notorious  gamblers. 
Their  boats  are  of  one  uniform  pattern,  resembling  an  egg  in  shape. 
They  are  rapidly  embracing  Muhammadanism,  with  a  firm  deter 
mination  not  to  live  on  shore.  There  is  a  well  understood  rule  with 
them  that  at  every  encampment  the  men  and  women  must  be  on 
board  their  boats  before  the  jackal's  howl  is  heard  in  the  evening ; 
any  member  absenting  himself  at  this  time,  more  especially  a  female, 
is  instantly  put  out  of  caste.  Beyond  their  extreme  expertness  in 
pilfering  they  are  comparatively  harmless." 

Jail  Statistics. — In  1857-58,  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  into  the  District  Jail  as  well  as  the  Subdivisional  lock-ups 
was  662.  The  number  discharged  during  the  year  included  40 
transferred,  613  released,  and  6  escaped,  and  27  deaths :  total,  686. 
The  ratio  of  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  1 10*17  ^^  ^^ 
mean  jail  population,  the  proportion  of  deaths  being  5*84  per 
cent,  of  the  mean  jail  population.  In  1860-61,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  received  in  the  jail  and  lock-up  amounted  to  1*34; 
the  discharges  were  as  under: — transferred,  378;  released,  839; 
escaped,  5;  died,  64;  executed,  3:  total,  1289.  The  total  ad- 
missions into  hospital  were  124*58  per  cent,  and  the  deaths  15*27 
percent  of  the  mean  jail  population.  In  1870,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  received  in  the  jail  and  lock-ups  amounted  to  1572. 
The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  during  the  year  was 
393,  or  one  crimmal  always  in  jail  to  every  6048  of  the  population. 
The  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  were  as  follows :— trans- 
ferred, 23;   released,   1549;  escaped,  8;  died,  36;  executed,  1: 
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works  against  inundation  in  the  District,  and  the  Collector  reports 
that  the  construction  of  such  works  would  be  impossible  except  at 
gigantic  cost 

Compensating  Influences  of  Floods. — In  seasons  when  the 
rainfall  is  unusually  heavy,  some  increase  takes  place  in  the  fertility 
of  the  uplands,  and  it  becomes  profitable  to  cultivate  exhausted 
lands  which  otherwise  would  not  yield  a  profit  But  the  injury 
caused  by  floods  to  the  low  lands  greatly  exceeds  the  increased 
fertility  to  the  higher  levels.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  rule 
in  Bdkarganj,  that  the  lower  the  water-level  during  the  height  of  the 
rains,  the  better  are  the  crops. 

Famine  Warnings. — The  Collector  states  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  highest  prices  of  staple  grains  caused  by  natural 
calamities  prior  to  1865,  but  in  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the 
Dacca  Division,"  at  the  Section  relating  to  Bdkarganj,  page  149,  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  famine  caused  by  the  inundation  of  1822  the 
price  of  rice  rose  to  14s.  i  id.  per  hundredweight  During  the  famine 
of  1866,  the  maximum  price  of  paddy  was  8s.  lojd.  a  hundredweight, 
and  of  husked  rice  17s.  id.  a  hundredweight  These  high  prices 
were  caused,  not  by  any  failure  of  the  crop  within  the  District,  but  by 
the  great  demand  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Prices  still  range 
somewhat  higher  than  they  did  before  the  famine  of  1866,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  again  resume  their  former  level.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  definitely  what  prices  for  food  grains  might  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  impending  famine.  Not  only  is  Bikarganj  a 
rice-exporting  District,  but  it  differs  materially  from  other  localities 
as  regards  its  liability  to  climatic  influences,  inasmuch  as  a  drought 
"which  would  seriously  diminish  the  crop  elsewhere,  might  in  this 
District  prove  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  If  the  rates  for 
rice  were  as  high  as  17s.  id.  and  for  paddy  8s.  lojd.  a  hundredweight 
in  January  or  February,  or  soon  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
in,  and  if  these  enhanced  rates  were  known  to  arise  from  failure  of 
the  crop  within  the  District,  the  Collector  states  that  this  might  safely 
be  regarded  as  a  warning  of  famine  later  in  the  year.  If  these  rates 
were  further  increased  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  Collector  is  of  opinion 
that  relief  operations  on  the  part  of  Government  would  become 
necessary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  prices  doubling  or  trebling  themselves  would  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  famine ;  it  might  merely  show  that  the  agricul- 
tural classes  were  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  other  Districts,  as 
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JTis  'L'.'t  z:L^t  iz  :  ?  :c.  Yz-t  Trzrcrtiozi  of  the  popclation  which  does 
Z'ZZ  irtctlj  siiTi  iz.  ±t  tczc^cc  g:  the  sou  is  so  small  that  the 
iZ'Zrtisiri  i  ~cilrT  whJcJi  ^er  wrcld  exr^ence  in  snppljing  them- 
selTis  -nil  free  ii  si-;*  i  rz:«  E«-i  scarcely  be  taken  into  conside* 
nr:::=.  Ti*  :t1t  iLcr  wrici  ccdd  z<  taken  as  certainly  indicatmg 
r=7«;zflr^  lizlz::*  iz  Eikarxar*.  weald  be  a  total  or  neariy  total 
zil'zri  ::  "Jir;  z-r^.x  crrr,  ::roc  wzica  the  District  mainly  depends 
T-i  -i."  zrzz  iz  :J:e  zen  c:Lt  screes  U)  sspport,  during  about  three 
nrc-jLs  iz  tze  year,  tic'se  few  hzsbandmen  who  grow  it;  and 
iiTTvin:':-:  rie  rr^iier  rort  oc  Eik^rganj  the  crop  is  not  cultivated 
i:  iH  I'lJi  -Ti^'  i-inr*?:  cc^i  no:  p«"«sibly  sumce  for  the  support  of 
lie  Z'Z-zzLizLZ-  '.-  ciae  cc  ±i  £sil=re  of  the  dmojt  crop.  In  the  event 
cc*  i  5cr.: IS  -It— ^.g  ^^^l~lc  G-orcnisicnt  izterrention  and  relief,  the 
r-frs-rri  :f  zirLrxrle  rlv-rs  wiri  which  the  District  is  covered  would 
ifzri  inrle  n^izs  c:  isrortidon  from  neighbouring  Districts  and 

F:3Lz::-y  -\xr  Azrixrzx  Laxdozrds. — There  are  several  Greek, 
?:rr:^ese,  izd  Arrz-zliz  lir.iholders  in  the  District,  whose  families 
iM-re  resz  >t:tlei  :z  :l-i  cr^::ry  for  many  generations  past,  but  the 
c-.lj  EurrTeiz  rrcrnetrrs  ssicily  so  called,  are  the  Messrs  Morrdl, 
ari  iheir  >.:li--^  iz  Eik^rcaz;  are  not  lar^e.  Of  Muhammadan 
lizirwzer?^  773  are  registered  as  the  proprietors  of  462  estates, 
be^rir^  iz  s^;pv?ci:e  lazd  assessment  of  ^12,834,  los.  The  greater 
TjLn  of  r^ikjLrpzj  is  owzed  by  absentee  landlords ;  in  fact,  hardly 
izy  cTiTzers  cf  larje  estares  live  in  the  District  The  largest  and 
rzcs:  wealiry  of  these  absentee  proprietors  is  Riji  Satyinand 
Gr. ^szil,  of  Cilcjtta. 

R.\^rN. — In  a  District  like  Bakaiganj,  where  there  are  so  many 
larp?  rivers  which  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  throughout 
irs  er.dre  ler.gth  and  breadth,  there  is  no  need  for  many  roads,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  cot  one  Imperial  line  of  road  maintained  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  The  following  are  five  short  roads 
withir.  the  Kirisil  subdivision,  and  which  are  all  under  local  manage- 
mer.t : — .1)  Road  trom  Barisdl  to  Jhaiakiti,  ten  miles;  average  ex- 
l^nse  of  maintenance  during  the  three  years  ending  1870,  ^144. 
^^^  Rcud  fnxn  Riipatali,  on  the  Jhilakiti  road,  to  Nalchitf,  six 
miles;  averure  annual  cost,  ;:^7i,  4s.  (3)  Road  from  Barisil  to 
M.K;hab[\i5ii  n\*e  miles;  average  annual  cost,  ^11,  6s.  (4)  Road 
from  Amin.i:^anj,  a  suburb  of  Barisdl,  to  Tiltali,  two  miles ;  average 
a-.:;uAl  expense,  jCs^^  ^^^    (s)  K.o^  ^ni  Baris^  to  Ldkhutii,  six 
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miles;  average  annual  cost,  nily  for  the  three  years  ending  1870. 
There  are  also  several  roads  in  the  town  of  Barisdl  which  are  under 
the  management  of  the  Municipal  Committee.  In  the  Subdivision 
of  Dakshin  Shdhbizpur  there  are  a  few  roads  which  have  been 
neglected  for  a  long  period,  and  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repair. 
The  principal  is  from  Daulat  Kh^n,  the  chief  mart  in  the  island,, 
to  Bhold,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  and  another  from  BhoM  to 
Ghizipurd,  six  miles;  these  roads,  however,  are  merely  foot  and 
bridle  paths,  and  are  not  adapted  for  wheeled  traffic.  There  are  no 
roads  within  the  Subdivisions  of  Pirozpur  and  Mddirfpur.  No  large 
markets  have  lately  sprung  up  on  the  routes  of  traffic. 

Manufactures. — The  only  local  manufactures  are  those  of  pot- 
tery, coarse  cloth,  oil,  and  gur  or  molasses.  Earthenware  is  made  in 
large  quantities ;  and  at  Nalchiti,  its  principal  seat  of  manufacture,  the 
potters  show  great  taste  in  their  wares.  Ordinary  country  cloth  is 
manufactured  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  weavers  in  other  parts  of 
Bengal  The  finest  kind  of  mat  is  the  sitalpdit\  made  from  the  stem 
of  the  pdthird  reed  (Phrynium  dichotornium).  Common  mats  are 
manufactured  from  the  hogld,  or  large  bulrush  (Typha  elephanti- 
num),  and  from  the  stem  of  the  nal  reed  (Arendo  tepalis).  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  of  the  usual  kind,  and  B^karganj  has 
ng  industrial  specialty  whatever.  The  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  is  fairly  prosperous.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  by 
the  people  in  their  own  houses  and  on  their  own  account;  the 
employment  of  hired  labour  for  such  purposes  is  rare. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — A  list  of  the  principal  towns  and  seats 
of  commerce  has  been  given  on  a  previous  page.  The  trade  of 
Nalchitf  is  said  to  be  decaying,  in  consequence  of  the  silting  up  of 
the  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Besides  these  fixed  marts,  there 
are  several  religious  fairs  or  nulds  held  annually,  at  which  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important  of  these  gatherings  :— (i)  Kdlfsurf  fair,  held  every  year  in 
the  month  of  November.  There  is  a  large  banian-tree  here,  which 
is  held  sacred  among  the  Musalm^s  of  the  District,  and  at  which 
pilgrims  come  and  offer  up  cattle  in  sacrifice.  The  fair  is  said  to  be 
attended  by  about  twelve  thousand  persons.  (2)  Kulsokdti  fair, 
is  held  in  the  month  of  November  every  year,  and  lasts  for  a 
week.  This  fair  was  first  started  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  at- 
tended by  about  eight  thousand  persons.  (3)  Ldkutid  fair,  also 
held  in  November,  lasts  for  seven  days,  bei4ig  attended  by  about 
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was  selling  at  the  time  of  borrowing.  That  is,  if  a  man  borrows 
a  rupee  in  June  when  paddy  was  selling  at  a  hundredweight  and  a 
half  per  rupee,  he  would  have  to  give  at  harvest-time  two  and  a 
quarter  hundredweights  of  paddy,  whatever  might  be  the  price  at 
that  time.  Grain,  however,  is  always  much  cheaper  after  the 
harvest  than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  usual  selling 
price  of  land  is  reported  at  twelve  years'  purchase,  in  which  case  the 
money  invested  would  yield  8^  per  cent  Native  banking  estab- 
lishments are  carried  on  at  the  towns  of  Barisil,  Jhdlakitf,  S^hibganj, 
and  Nalchitf,  but  loans  are  conducted  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  agricultural  or  commercial,  who  have  spare  money 
at  their  dis|>osaL 

Imported  Capital. — No  trade  or  manufacture  is  at  present  con- 
ducted in  Bdkarganj  either  with  European  capital  or  by  European 
agency.  Several  indigo  factories  formerly  existed,  but  the  manufac- 
ture has  long  since  ceased. 

Newspapers. — One  newspaper  is  published  in  the  District,  but 
is  printed  in  Calcutta,  under  the  title  of  the  Barisdi  Bdrttdbaha^  a 
monthly  newspaper  in  the  Bengali  character,  and  with  a  circulation 
of  about  150  subscribers. 

Income-Tax. — The  Collector  estimates  the  total  value  of  incomes 
of  the  District,  as  assessed  for  the  piu'poses  of  the  Income-Tax  Act 
of  1870 — that  is,  the  total  amount  of  all  incomes  over  ;^ 50  a  year — 
at  between  ;^5oo,ooo  and  ^£"600,000.  But  the  net  amount  of  income- 
tax  realised  in  1870-71  amounted  only  to  ;^i2,4is,  los.,  the  rate  of 
assessment  being  3I  per  cent. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — Like  all  the  other  Districts  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Bdkarganj  has  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity  since 
its  administration  came  into  the  hands  of  English  officers,  and 
especially  of  late  years,  since  1858,  when  the  government  passed  to 
the  Crown.  From  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Bengal  by  the 
British,  up  to  the  end  of  181 7,  B^karganj  formed  a  part  of  the 
Dacca  CoUectorate.  It  was  then  formed  into  a  separate  Collector- 
ship,  with  the  principal  object  of  encouraging  enterprising  persons 
to  cultivate  the  immense  tracts  of  waste  lands  which  formed  parts 
of,  or  were  adjacent  to,  the  District.  In  1818,  the  first  year  after 
its  separation  from  Dacca,  the  net  revenue  of  the  District 
amounted  t0;;^96,438,  los.,  and  the  net  civil  expenditure  to  ^£^13,647, 
14s.  Two  years  later,  in  1820,  the  net  District  revenue  had 
slightly  decreased  to  ;^95,709,  2s.,  while  the  net  expenditure  on 
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Fiscal  Divisions. — Materials  do  not  exist  showing  the  number 
of  villages  in  former  times,  but  in  1870  their  number  was  estimated 
at  3056,  containing,  according  to  the  rough  census  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  an  average  population  of  272  souls  each. 
The  results  of  the  Census  of  1872  showed  4269  villages,  contain- 
ing an  average  population  of  557  souls  each.  The  Collector  in  1871 
returned  the  towns  containing  an  estimated  population  of  upwards 
of  2000  souls  at  nine  in  number,  as  follow : — Barisil,  Nalchitf,  Jbila- 
kdt(  or  Mahirdjganj,  Sihibganj,  Mdddrfpur,  Kalii  Hit,  Gangipur, 
Daulat  Khdn  in  the  island  of  Daksh(n  Shihbdzpur,  and  Khosnadi. 
The  Census  Report,  however,  disclosed  no  less  than  137  towns  or 
villages^,  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  2000  souls.  The 
Fiscal  Divisions  are  fifty-four  in  number,  and  the  following  list, 
showing  the  area  of  each,  number  of  estates  it  contains,  amount  of 
land  revenue  it  pays,  population,  and  the  court  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, is  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Revenue's  Pargand  statistics 
of  area,  population,  etc. 

(i.)  AbdullApur,  area  not  known;  comprises  3  estates;  pays  a 
Government  land  revenue  of  ^^356,  8s. ;  population  not  known ; 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subordinate  Judge's  Court  at 
Daulat  Khdn  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur. 

(2.)  Ambarpur,  area  2  acres;  i  estate;  land  revenue,  2s. ;  popula- 
tion, 25  ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  KMn. 

(3.)  AMfR^BAD,  area  40,457  acres,  or  63'2i  square  miles; 
1  estate;  land  revenue,  J[yZZ^  12s.;  population,  200;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subdivisional  Court  of  Mddirfpur. 

(4,)  AuRANGPUR,  area  57,884  acres,  or  90*44  square  miles;  46 
estates  ;  land  revenue,  ^^4596,  6s. ;  population,  40,000 ;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patudkhdlf. 

(5.)  AzfMPUR  TappA,  area  16,178  acres,  or  25*27  square  miles; 
47  estates;  land  revenue,  ;£'io83,  i8s. ;  population,  2000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mdddrfpur  Court 

(6.)  BahAdurpur  TappA,  area  6321  acres,  or  9-87  square  miles; 
4  estates ;  land  revenue,  ;^498 ;  population,  6000 ;  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Courts  at  Barisil  and  Mddirfpur. 

(7.)  Baikunthpur,  area  not  known ;  26  estates ;  land  revenue, 
;^23,  4s. ;  population  not  known;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(8.)  BAngrorA,  area  77,046  acres,  or  120*38  square  miles;  949 
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Balance-Sheet  of  BAkarganj  District  for  the  year  1850-51. 


Revenue. 

1 

Expenditure. 

I. 

Land  Revenue    .  ;f  106, 133  16 

0 

I.  Collection    Charges 

2. 

Stamp  Duties, 

8,747    2 

0 

in      Government 

3. 

Excise  Duties 

4,955  12 

0 

Estates 

£A4    8 

0 

4. 

Posl-Office  Receipts 

344    2 

0 

2.  Stamp  Charges 

719  14 

0 

5- 

Salt 

100    2 

0 

3.  Excise  Charges 

1,551     2 

0 

6. 

Profit  and  Loss 

41,014  14 

0 

4.  Post-Office  Expendi- 

7. 

Law  Charges 

250  12 

0 

ture     . 

186  12 

0 

8. 

Committee    of  Re- 

5.  Salt,        .        .    '    . 

i»337    2 

0 

cords  . 

13  14 

0 

6.  Profit  and  Loss 

378  10 

0 

9- 

Fees  of  Native  Re- 

7. Law  Charges  . 

246  10 

0 

venue    Collectors 

8.  Pensions  . 

67    4 

0 

( TahsUdars) 

31  14 

0 

9.  Purchase  of  Lands  . 
10.  Bills  payable  in  the 
Revenue  Depart- 
ment   .        .        . 
,   II.  Charges  General  of 
the  General  De- 
partment 

12.  Judicial       Charges, 

general 

13.  Revenue      Charges, 

general 

14.  Vernacular  Schools . 

0    2 

1,231     4 

33  12 
11,836  18 

5,438  14 
36    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Total            £\ 

0 

15.  Interest  on  Loans    . 
Total           C 

928  14 

0 

161,591    8 

24,036    6 

0 

From  the  foregoing,  however,  item  No.  5  must  be  deducted  from 
the  expenditure  side,  which  leaves  a  net  District  expenditure  of 
;^2  2,699,  4s.  Salt  was  largely  produced  in  Bdkarganj  for  export  to 
other  Districts,  and  the  charge  for  its  manufacture,  though  dis- 
bursed from  the  Bdkarganj  Treasury,  was  not  properly  debitable  as 
a  charge  against  the  District 
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Balance-Sheet  of  BAkarganj  District  for  the  year 

1870-71. 


Revenue. 

1.  Land  Revenue  (cur- 

rent demand)       £1^2,2^2 

2.  Forests         .        .  122 

3.  Sale  of  Government 

Estates,  Fees,  &c.      2,836 

4.  Peon's  Fee  (revenue)      897 


6    o 
14    o 


5.  Excise  . 

6.  Income-Tax 

7.  Stamps 

8.  Civil  Courts  . 

9.  Criminal  Courts    . 

10.  Jail    Manufactures 

and  Convict  La- 
bour . 

11.  Miscellaneous    Re- 

ceipts 

12.  Town   Fund    (Act 

VI.  of  1868) 

13.  Chaukidad     Fund 

(Act  XX.  of  1856) 

14.  Ferry  Fund  . 

15.  Pound  Fund 

16.  Circuit-House  Fund 


6,381 
12,352 

21,515 
3,220 

1,326 


259 
1,099 


2 

2 

2 

18 

9 

4 
4 


o 
o 
o 
4 
4 

4 
o 


13    3 
8    o 


312    o    5 


362 
211 
306 
21 


19    I 
I      o 
7  10 


o    o 

17.  Zamfndiri  Dak  Fund   2,190    4    6 

IS    6 


18.  Road  Cess  Fund 

19.  Fund  for  Improve- 

ment of  Govern- 
ment Estates 

20.  SherifTs  Fees,  and 

Pleaders'  Exami- 
nation Fees 

21.  Canal  Tolls  . 

22.  Post-Office    . 

23.  Education  (School- 

ing Fees  and  Sub- 
scriptions, &c.)  . 


299 


830    o    o 


38 
2,632 

1,803 


8  o 
3  o 
8    o 


2,194  10    5 


Expenditure. 

1.  Salary  of  Gazetted 

Officers         .         ;£'5,497  M    9 

2.  Collector's  and  Ma- 

gistrate's Estab- 
lishment, Travel- 
ling Allowances, 
Contingencies,  &c.    4,205  13    o 

3.  Khis    Mahal    Ex 

penses 

4.  Excise    . 

5.  Income-Tax  . 

6.  Law  and  Justice 

7.  Medical 

8.  Jail    (exclusive    of 

Police  Guard) 

9.  Regular  Police 

10.  Municipal  Police 

11.  Town  Fund   . 

12.  Chaukidari  Fund 

13.  Pound  Fund  . 

14.  Circuit- House  Fund 

1 5.  ^mf ndiri  Dik  Fund   i ,  380 

16.  Amalgamated  Dis- 

trict Road  Fund  . 

17.  Fund  for  Improve- 

ment of  Govern- 
ment Estates  694 

18.  Canal  Tolls  .        .  403 

19.  Post-Office     .        .  1,200 

20.  Education      .        .  3,416 

21.  Ecclesiastical.        .  180 


los  13 

3 

696  18 

0 

.   689  9 

I 

.  9.947  17 

3 

.   1,152  2 

4 

.  M97  2 

0 

.  10.755  16 

0 

306  0 

0 

.  1,360  14 

9 

481  I 

2 

217  19 

7 

d    19  19 

6 

8  II 


693  12    o 


2  9 

3  o 
13  o 

7  7 

o  o 


Total  ;f203,445    i 


Total 


;f44.902     7  II 


T^AND  Settlements. — The  following  paragraphs  with  regard  to 
the  land  revenue  of  the  District  under  the  Mughuls,  and  the  eariy 
days  of  our  rule,  are  condensed  from  Mr  Sutherland's  Report  on 
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Bdkarganj,  pp.  150-154  of  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca 
Division."     I  have  to  trust  to  him  for  their  accuracy. 

In  treating  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  District  and  its  revenue 
system,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  four  histo- 
rical Settlements  of  Bengal  in  the  pre-British  period,  for  the  details 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  Grant's  "Analysis  of  the  Revenue  of 
Bengal."   The  first  b  the  well-known  Settlement  in  the  time  of  Akbar 
under  his  eminent  Finance  Minister  Riji  Todar  Mall.     This  Settle- 
ment was  made  in  1582.     The  Khdlsd,  or  State  lands,  were  divided 
into  19  SarkdrSy  which  included  682  Pargands,     Bdkarganj  was,  no 
doubt,  included  in  the  Sarkdr  of  Sondrgdon,  which  comprised  52 
Pargands^  and  was  assessed  at  ^^25,828.     The  next  Settlement  of 
Bengal  was  made  in  1658  by  Prince  Shujd,  the  son  of  Shih  Jahdn  and 
Viceroy  of  Bengal,  during  his  short-lived  supremacy,  after  he  had  con- 
spired to  depose  his  father,  and  previous  to  his  complete  defeat  by 
his  brother  Aurangzeb,  and  his  flight  to  Ardkdn,  and  his  obscure 
ending.     This  Settlement  shows  34  SarkdrSy  which  included  1350 
PargandSy  whose  rental  was  assessed  at  ;£^i,3 11,590.     His  readjust- 
ment is  of  importance,  as  it  includes,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sundar- 
bans  under  the  name  of  Murddkhind.    The  next  Settlement  of  Ben- 
gal was  made  by  Nawib  Jafar  Khin,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  in  a.d.  172  i, 
in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shih.     A  few  years  before  this,  />.,  in 
1707,  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  from  Dacca,  then  known 
as  Jahingimagar,  to  Murshidibid.    This  Settlement  re-constituted 
the  whole  province  of  Bengal  into  13   Chakids,  subdivided  into 
1600  Pargands,     Bdkarganj  and  the  Sundarbans  were  included  in 
Chakli  Jahdngimagar,  which  composed  236  PargandSy  at  a  rental 
of  ;^i 92,829.    The  last  Settlement  was  made  by  Nawdb  Kisim  Alf 
Khin,  better  known  as  Mir  Kisim,  two  years  before  our  acquisition 
of  the  Diwdnl  in  1765  a.d.    The  Permanent  Settlement  in  Bengal  is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  this  Settlement,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  papers  furnished  to  Government  at  that  time.     The  Settle- 
ment of  Mir  Kdsim  in  1763  left  the  previous  Settlement  of  1721 
untouched,  so  far  as  the  Government  lands  were  concerned,  but 
went   more  exactly  into   details  regarding  the  unappropriated  or 
jdgir  lands.     Under  orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  29th 
December   1790,   a  Novennial  Settlement    came    into    operation 
from  the  20th  May  1791,  and  Mr  Massie,  the  Collector,  complains 
bitterly  of  the  bmdmi  system  which  prevailed  at  that  time.     He 
observes  in  his  letter  dated  24th  March  1801  : — **  Sufficient  regard 
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was  not  paid  in  this  District  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Decennial 
Settlement  to  the  ascertaining  and  recording  the  names  of  the 
actual  proprietors  of  rent-paying  lands  for  the  time  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Government  not  unfrequently  suffers  losses 
in  its  revenue,  &c."  The  Decennial  Settlement  began  in  1791 
(some  time  later  than  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  and  hence  some- 
times called  here  the  Novennial  Settlement).  The  revenue  juris- 
diction of  Bikarganj  at  present  (1873)  comprises  fifby-four  Fiscal 
Divisions,  or  Fargands,  the  total  land  revenue  realised  in  1871-72 
t>eing  ;^i43,i56.  A  list  of  the  Fiscal  Divisions,  showing  the 
number  of  estates  comprised  in  each,  together  with  the  area  and 
amount  of  land  revenue,  &c.,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
But  the  Government  records  disclose  special  points  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  five  of  the  Fiscal  Divisions,  namely,  Bozargomedpur, 
Chandradwip,  Salimdbid,  Idalpur,  and  Kotwilipdr£ 

ParganA  Bozargomedpur. — Of  the  five,  the  most  interesting  is 
Bozargomedpur  Fiscal  Division,  from  its  early  history  in  connec- 
tion with  Rdjd  Rdjballabh,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  afterwards 
Governor  of  Dacca,  under  the  Nawdb  Nizim  of  Bengal;  from  its 
numerous  subordinate  tenures;  and  from  the  trouble  which  it 
gave  to  the  Collector  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
and  for  some  few  years  after  it.  In  the  Settlement  of  17  21  a,d. 
by  Nawdb  Jafar  Khin,  the  rental  of  Pargand  Bozargomedpur  was 
entered  at  £a^S.  In  1867  it  was  returned  at  ^^34,05 9.  Bozaigo- 
medpur,  with  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Rdjnagar  and  Kirtikpur, 
Shujdbid,  formed  the  zaminddri  of  Eijd  Rdjballabh,  into  whose 
possession  the  property  came  in  1761  a.d.  The  assessment  (jamd" 
bandi)  of  the  estate,  formed  after  a  careful  measurement  made  the 
previous  year,  amounted  to  ;£^2o,903.  Previously  to  Rijd  Rij- 
ballabh's  death,  he  subdivided  his  estate  by  creating  Bozargo- 
medpur and  Rijnagar  into  a  zaminddri  in  the  name  of  the  god 
Lakshmi-Nirdyan,  and  Shujdbdd  Fiscal  Division  into  a  separate 
estate  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Durgd.  Rijballabh's  death 
opened  the  way  to  intrigues  and  frauds  not  unknown  in  the  present 
day.  One  of  his  grandson^,  Pitdmbar  Sen,  claimed  a  five-sixteenths 
share  of  the  property ;  and  on  the  latter*s  death,  his  widow,  Soni- 
mukhf,  revived  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  Riji  Rdjballabh's  loyalty 
to  the  East  India  Company, — a  loyalty  which  cost  him  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nawdb  Kdsim  Alf  Khdn. 

Bozargomedpur  comprised  594  tdiuks^  or  shikmi  tenures  as  they 
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are  locally  called.      The  papers  of  Mr  G.  P.  Thompson,  Head 
Assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Dacca,  show  that  the  gross  Government 
revenue  {sadrjamd\  about  1760,  was  Bdri  Rs.  2,39,653,  from  which 
^^5793^ere  deducted  for  deserted  lands.     Mr  Massie,  the  Col- 
lector, in  his  letter  dated  22d  December  1801,  states  that  "the 
deserted  lands  had  been  brought,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
cultivation  since  Mr  Thompson's  time,  and  had  been  re-annexed  to 
the  rent-roll  of  the  Jamd^  so  that  the  net  mufassal  jamd  is  now 
what    the    gross    Fiscal    Division    was    before,    viz.,    Bdri    Rs. 
2>39>653-i5-o»  froni  which  deducting  bitti  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
viz.,   Rs.  7118-1-5-1,  the  amount   of  the    mufassal  jamd  in  the 
sikkd  specie  is  Rs.  2,32,534-14-9-3."    A  Pargani  which  included 
a  great  many  independent  subordinate  tenures  naturally  gave  con- 
stant trouble  to  the   Collector  in  the   collection  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue.     The  early  records  are  full  of  the  steps  taken  at 
different  times  to  realise  Government  arrears.     In   1801  A.D.,  the 
Fiscal    Division    was    bought  in    by  Government  for  arrears  of 
revenue;   and  after  having  been  held   during  many  years  under 
khds  management,  it  was  finally  settled  in  1857.     Some  time  ago 
the  right  of  Government  to  resume  several  shikmi  tdluks  was  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Civil  Court    The  proprietary  rights  of  Government 
in  very  many  of  the  estates  have  been  sold  under  the  Board's  rules. 
ParganA  SalImAbAd. — ^The  assessment  of  this  Fiscal  Division 
under  the  Muhammadan  Government,  by  the  Settlement  of  1721, 
was  ;£43i6,  i2S.   In  1867  it  was  returned  at  ;^i2,ii9.    A  large  por- 
tion of  this  Fiscal  Division  belongs  to  the  Ghoshdl  family.     The  old 
records  show  that  a  five-sixteenths  share  belonged  to  Gokul  Chan- 
dra Ghoshdl,  whilst  Kilfsankar  Ghoshil  bought  a  three-sixteenths 
share  at  a  public  sale  for  ^£2600.    The  share  of  Gokul  Chandra 
Ghoshil  had  previously  belonged  to  Bhawinl  Charan  Rii,  and  had 
thence  passed  into  the  hands  of  Kdsinith  Rii,  and  lastly  became 
the  property  of  Gokul  Chandra  Ghoshs,  an  ancestor  of  the  family 
which    was   ennobled   by  Lord    Ellenborough    during   the  Sindh 
war,  when  the  title  of  Riji  was  conferred  on  Kdli  Sankar  Ghoshil 
for  having  bought  up  a  large  amount  of  Government  securities  at  a 
time  when  public  credit  was  very  low.     The  Ghoshil  family  had 
long  held  the  half  share  of  Salimdbid.     The  late  Rijd  Satya  Charan 
Ghoshil  was  a  very  liberal-minded  man,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  this  District     He  spent  much  money  on  a  road  to  Jhila- 
kitl,  the  headquarters  of  his  estate,  where  he  had  built  an  imposing 
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iz-i  -i:^:  rir  rzrfiSLa.     J'^rjf?-'.  cr.  as  xr  is  now  called. 


jLLi.i:z:.zz:  .  :i^  :erj3cii;  i  I'Ctuxr  ir  zLirt  cc  great  importance  in 
"nt  Zi-zT^ir:!.  Z'^^rrizs.  JL  petinni  7r±serr£d  by  Mr  Domingo  de 
fil "I  -J  -zi  "i>i^  m  rid  ilir±.  :*cc.  md  sec:  zt  him  to  Gorem- 
ziin-  T-r^iui  r  x^  fiL  >.^  :ei  r:  ±tf  C>:II«cror  for  report  through 
:::e  E.iLir:.  -::rr«r;  :.::isJ-.23-:u*  I:.r:2  zc  r:e  eirlr  hfai^rr  of  the  Fiscal 
I»--i;_r:-  7-:iTi  zl^  Terrr.TL  - -rrcai  arcear  that  Salimabid  first 
r_-crT*:?i<M  -rc  ?irc:::»i^.  "*-l-  Tizci  Hiril;  Saliaaibad,  Sandarkul 
5_:*:rr:ur  lirr.^  "iioirTur,  P-irxarj.  Eiz^aoc  Tappd  Saltanib^> 
7-^7^  >^:::-:7i:r.  rirrir;i  SLLsnrc.  Pirzau  Xizirpiiry  Paigani 
5-.  :r.  ri.rrj.  Hx"1l  Vj^^t  ^lijiil  rirxsri  Sf^pcr.  These  ten  Par- 
rin-ii  -:r^ii-i  tie  T'Miii  rf  rirri'i  Silinirai.  which  was  originally 
i:  .r-i  zrj  rr:  isms  i:i  liTi-r  -sciie  was  afterwards  equally 
si_:^:"-j::i  zrj  rv-:  i^CLiis^  izi  c-?  \^i  ±ese  was  again  sub- 
—-.:=■.  jrr,  rv:  i-:iil  sJiir^ts.  I:  is  oze  of  these  last  shares, 
r-iTicirii:  vri  rii  f  ^  >LTZ*iz.-J:s  siare  hoczh:  by  Kili  Sankar  Gho- 
5C^  -:j.:  5c11  ":«il:c^  r-  iiie  Gh^szil  uaiily.  The  lands  of  this 
J-soi.  Ti- '^.-c  T^=:t  I'OZi  zz«zilirriie-i.  owing  to  its  being  a  seat  of 
:[:■;  zu.r  i-ii-T^r^;  :c5il:i    I:  :2  zcw  c:ie  of  the  most  profitable  estates 


•;5Cr-.C- 


FviJ-OkA  vTH-orx^^rwi?. — TLls  Fiscal  Division  was  assessed  at 
-."rcc  x:  u.e  mtf  jc  iz*  Mzhaziziaian  Settlement  of  1721.  The 
rjcinl  -z  :>::  wii  riczrz^i  at  ^7rc.i3S.  The  collection  of  the 
rs^^ic-i  cc'  ii:s  Fiscal  E^lviiioc  was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to 
Crc^nsrrziizz  I:  w*s  zzier  anachment  for  years;  and,  after  fruit- 
jess  eziea veers  :o  realise  ccsnnding  balances,  it  was  put  up  for 
soli  -z  :-o:  -*^r.  A:  Lie  rlne  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  it 
Wis  ccirs-i  1:  lie  assessniez:  of  17S9,  viz.,  ^£"8972,  los.  One 
sc-irc^  cc  arrears  lay  is  the  very  many  independent  tdluks  into 
wr.u'h  :>.e  Fiscal  Division  was  subdivided.  Among  these  were 
scz:^  very  izricaie  reni-Jee  tenures,  particularly  the  Ndnkdr  and 
/::1\,:j;j.-  The  Ix::er  were  lands  originally  exempted  firom  the 
pj:yz:ez:  o:  rsvezue  curing  the  time  of  the  native  Government  in 
cozsiJerition  of  the  personal  services  of  the  zamfndir,  and  his  sup- 
ply.r.c  troops  for  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Maghs.  Under 
izs:r«c:ior.s  frx>m  Government,  the  Board  eventually  directed  that 
.M-'vc^jV  and  Hissdsdt  lands  should  be  included  in  mdlguzdri  or 
rer.i-paving  lands. 

Pargana  Idalpur. — This  Fiscal  Division  appears  as  the  most 
troublesome  in  the  whole  District.     So  far  back  as  1790,  the  Col- 
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lector  objected  to  settle  the  Pargani  with  the  former  proprietors, 
who  were  geneiaUy  known  as  the  Chaudhrfs  of  Idalpur.  The 
Boardy  however^  in  their  letter  dated  29th  April  1790,  directed 
the  Collector  to  offer  the  Decennial  Settlement  to  the  Chaudhrfs 
at  the  rental  fixed  in  1789,  and  thought  that,  in  the  absence 
of  satisfactoiy  proof  of  the  profligacy  of  character  with  which 
the  Collector  charged  them,  they  should  have  the  first  offer  of  the 
Decennial  Settlement  The  Fiscal  Division  had  to  be  attached 
for  arrears  in  1791,  and  the  arrears  due  from  the  proprietors  could 
only  be  enforced  after  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Court.  This  state  of 
things  went  on  for  years.  The  Board,  in  their  letter  dated  20th 
July  1804,  gave  the  proprietors  one  more  chance,  and  directed 
the  Collector  to  deliver  over  possession  of  the  Pargand  to  the 
proprietors,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  offered  any 
further  opposition,  or  showed  any  recusancy  in  the  payment  of 
their  rents,  the  estate  would  be  put  up  to  sale.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, i,e,y  in  181 2,  the  Pargani  was  finally  put  up  for  sale,  and 
bought  by  Mohinf  Mohan  Tagore,  of  Calcutta,  an  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Dwdrkinith  Tagore.  A  very  serious  affray  took  place 
when  the  auction-purchaser  ventured  to  take  possession  of  his 
property,  in  consequence  of  the  armed  resistance  offered  to  him 
by  the  Chaudhrfs,  the  ex-proprietors  of  Idalpur,  The  transfer  to 
the  Tagores  was  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Govern- 
ment revenue  has  never  been  in  jeopardy  since  that  time,  and  the 
cultivators  are,  on  the  whole,  said  to  be  better  cared  for  in  this 
than  in  any  other  Fiscal  Division  in  the  District. 

ParganA  KoTwALfpARA. — The  Government  rental  of  this  Fiscal 
Division  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  Settlement  of  1721 
was  assessed  at  ;£692,  12s.  In  1867  it  was  returned  at  £2^^^  i8s. 
This  is  of  some  importance,  as  the  present  rental  shows  a  con- 
siderable decrease  on  the  former  assessment, — a  fact  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  infinitesimal  shares  in  the 
Fiscal  Division.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  whilst  the  value  of 
land  ha^  increased  everywhere  else  in  the  District,  and  whilst 
the  Government  revenue  has  also  increased  in  every  other  Fiscal 
Division,  Kotwdlfpdrd  alone  shows  a  decided  decrease.  The  early 
records  make  but  little  reference  to  this  Fiscal  Division,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  almost  infinitesimal  subdivision  of  landed 
property.  In  1867  there  were  no  less  than  502  estates  borne 
on  its  rent-roll,  of  which  184  paid  a  rent  of  less  than  2s.  a  year 
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of  bringing  the  distant  southern  tracts  of  the  District  within  more 
easy  access  and  control.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  details 
of  protection  to  person  or  property  in  this  Subdivision,  or  its 
separate  cost  of  administration.  It  comprises  the  four  police  cirdes 
of  Bauphal,  Mirzdganj,  Gulsikhdlf,  and  KhilsdkhiU,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1873,  an  area  of  1457  square  miles, 
719  villages,  48,558  houses,  and  a  total  population  of  418,747 
souls — viz.,  220,316  males,  and  198,431  females;  proportion  of 
males  to  total  population,  52*6  per  cent  The  Muhammadans 
number  338,243,  or  808  per  cent  of  the  Subdivisional  population ; 
proportion  of  Muhammadan  males  to  total  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion, 52  per  cent  The  Hindus  number  76,397,  and  form  18-2  per 
cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population ;  proportion  of  Hindu  males 
to  total  Hindu  population,  55*5  per  cent  Nearly  all  the  Buddhists 
of  the  District  are  found  in  this  southern  Subdivision,  where  they 
number  4004,  or  i  per  cent  of  the  Subdivisional  population ; 
proportion  of  Buddhist  males  to  total  Buddhists,  52*3  per  cent 
The  Christians  number  62,  and  other  denominations  41.  Average 
density  of  population,  287  per  square  mile;  average  number 
of  persons  per  village,  582 ;  average  number  of  houses  per 
square  mile,  33 ;  average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  8*6.  Mr 
Collector  Sutherland,  in  his  Report  on  the  District,  at  page  146  of 
the  ''History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  states  that 
from  the  rapid  advance  of  cultivation  and  settlement  of  the  Sun- 
darbans,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
another  separate  jurisdiction  will  have  to  be  created  in  the  southern 
tracts  of  Bdkarganj  and  the  Sundarbans. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  B^karganj  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  Eastern  Bengal,  owing  to  the  strong  south-west  mon- 
soon, which  comes  up  fresh  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  keeps 
the  atmosphere  cool;  although  the  heavy  rainfall  and  consequent 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  use  of  bad  water, 
act  as  sources  of  disease.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  fitmi 
78**  minimum  to  85"*  maximum.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  62*^  to  98^  In  1871  the  average  temperature  in  the  cold 
weather  was  67*'-8,  and  in  the  hot  weather  78*'8.  The  rainfall  in 
187 1  is  returned  at  96  24  inches  at  the  Civil  Station  of  Barisil,  and 
at  112*96  inches  at  Daulat  Khin. 

Conservancy. — The  water-supply  of  the  District  is  very  bad. 
Most  of  the  people  use  tank-water  for  drinking  and  cooking,  and 
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latest  days  of  payment,  which  are  12th  January,  28th  March,  28th 
June,  and  28th  September.     If  the  revenue  of  any  estate  is  not 
paid  on  or  before  the  latest  day  of  payment,  it  is  realised  by 
the  sale  of  the  estate ;  if  the  sale  proceeds  do  not  entirely  meet 
the  dues  of  Government,  the  balance  may  be  recovered  by  the 
sale  of  the  defaulter's  other  property,  movable  as  well  as  im- 
movable.     This,    however,    is    never   necessary  in  the    case    of 
permanently- settled  estates.      The  revenue  on  account  of  per- 
manently-settled estates  in  the   Government   Fiscal    Division-  of 
Bozargomedpur   and   Darichar    Mahal  is  paid  according  to    in- 
stalments.    If  the  revenue  of  any  instalment  falls  into  arrears,  it 
is  realised  by  issue  of  warrants  on  the  defaulter,  and  by  attach- 
ment and  sale  of  his  property.     If  the  arrears  are  not  paid  in  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  defaulter  in  the 
estate  are  put  up  for  skle  under  Regulation  VIII.  of  1835,  and 
Act  VII.  of  1865.     The  revenues  on   account   of  temporarily- 
settled   estates  in   Pargani  Bozargomedpur  and  Darichar  Mahal 
are  also  paid  according  to  instalments.      If  the  revenue  of  any 
instalment  falls  into  arrears,  it  is  realised  by  issue  of  warrants,  and 
by  attachment  and  sale  of  the  defaulting  farmer's  property.     The 
revenue  from  farmers  of  resumed  Jdgir  and  Government-purchased 
estates  is  paid  according  to  instalments.     If  the  revenue  of  any 
instalment  falls  into  arrears,  it  is  realised  from  the  deposit  of  the 
defaulter,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  property  of  his  security.     If  the 
Government  dues  are  not  wholly  realised  from  the  deposit  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  security's  property,  the  balance  is  recovered  by 
the    sale  of  the    movable   and  immovable   property  of  the  de- 
faulter.    The  revenue  from  farmers  of  the  Sundarban  estates  is 
realised  according  to  instalments.     If  the  revenue  of  any  instal- 
ment falls  into  arrears,  it  is  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  defaulter  under  Act  XI.  of  1859.     The  revenue 
on   account  of  estates  under  the   Court  of  Wards    is  collected 
through  the  Manager-General.     The  revenue  from  attached  estates 
is  collected  through  the  Manager-General  within  the  latest  days 
of  payment.     If  the  revenue  is  not  paid  within  any  of  the  latest 
days,  through  the  negligence  of  the  proprietor  of  any  portion  of 
an  estate  which  is  not  under  attachment,  it  is  realised  at  the  end 
of  the  year  by  the  sale  of  the  estate.     This  practice  also  applies 
to  estates  under  partition  {baiwdrd)" 
The  Land  Laws.— -The  Collector  in  1867  reported  that  there 
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is  idT'-.e'T  1  Diirrjcr  in  EeTLZiI  where  Act  X.  of  1859  is  so 
ticr-j^ixrlj  wr:r£td  is  in  Eikirzin;-  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  nnn:'-er  ot  TtT.z-^ziis  Lnsrlnred  in  the  coarts  has  been  so  great 
as  to  leasi  Z3  1  srecijl  rercr:  being  called  for.  dated  19th  January 
i3<7.  T-e  nnm'-er.  hoxever.  has  fallen  off  somewhat  of  late 
years,  as  the  frllo^ring  companthre  staiement  will  show.  In 
1861-62  the  nnmier  of  orizinal  sniis  instituted  onder  the  pro- 
visions of  viis  law  w:l5  no  less  than  12.576,  besides  5104  misccl- 
lancoos  applicadons :  in  1S62— 63  there  were  8931  original  suits, 
an<!  7S32  miscellaneDas  applications  :  in  1866-67  there  were  7471 
original  sni:s,  and  7S36  miscelLaceoas  applications;  and  in  1868 
the  numbers  were  6669  and  S060  respectively.  A  very  laige  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  were  ex  parte  decrees,  an  indication  of  an 
unhealthy  state  of  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
Collector,  in  his  letter  of  January  1867,  states  that  one  cause  of 
there  being  so  many  ex  part'!  cases  in  his  District  is  that  it  is  found 
in  some  instances  cheaper  to  collect  rents  through  the  Courts  than 
by  means  of  the  usual  staff  of  Collectors^  As  an  instance  of  this 
fact,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  wealthiest  landlords,  who  declared 
that  he  found  it  cheaper  to  sue  his  tenants  for  rent,  than  to  keep 
up  an  expensive  collecting  establishment  This  is  certainly  a  use 
to  which  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Act  should  be  applied, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  cases  were  gradually  de- 
creasing in  number. 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has  steadily  increased  of 
late  years.  In  181 8,  the  year  following  that  in  which  Bikaiganj  was 
formed  into  a  separate  District,  there  was  but  one  Magisterial  and 
three  Revenue  and  Civil  Courts  in  the  whole  District;  in  1850  the 
number  of  Magisterial  Courts  had  increased  to  three,  and  the  Revenue 
and  Civil  Courts  to  ten  in  number;  in  1862  the  numbers  were  ten 
and  eighteen;  and  in  1869,  eight  and  fifteen  respectively.  The 
number  of  covenanted  English  officers  at  work  throughout  the  year 
was  three  in  181 8  and  four  in  1869. 

Police. — In  18 18,  the  machinery  for  protecting  the  District  con- 
sisted of  182  foot  constables,  and  48  ofiicers,  the  cost  of  officering 
the  force  from  the  rank  of  Head  Constable  upwards,  amounting  to 
;^794.  In  i860  there  were  183  foot  constables,  and  46  officers,  the 
cost  of  the  latter  amounting  to  ;^  2 1 54.  At  the  present  day,  for  police 
purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  eighteen  police  circles,  with 
twelve  outpost  stations.     The  police  force  consists  of  the  Regular 
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District  Police,  a  Village  Watch,  and  a  small  Municipal  force  for 
the  town  of  Barisil     At  the  close  of  1871,  the  Regular  Police 
consisted  of  the  following  strength  : — 3  European  officers,  receiving 
a  total  salary  of  ;£ 1 620  per  annum;   102  subordinate  officers,  of 
whom  three  are  Eurasians  and  the  rest  natives,  maintained  at  a 
total  cost  of  ;^4078,  or  an  average  annual  pay  of  £z9i  ^9^'  7^* 
each;  and  478  native  foot  constables,  maintained  at  a  total  cost 
of  ;^3374,  8s.,  equal  to  an  average  annual  pay  of  jQt,  is.  2d. 
a  year  for  each  man.     Total  Regular  Force  of  all  ranks,  583. 
The   total  cost  of   the    Regular    Police  of   all    ranks,  including 
travelling    allowances,   pay  of  office    establishment,  and    contin- 
gencies, amounted  to    ;^ii,i86.      The  area  of   the    District,   as 
returned  by  the  Surveyor-General  in  187 1,  is  4939*13  square  miles; 
and  the  population,   as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,   is 
2,377,433  souls.     According  to  this  basis  of  calculation,  there  is 
one  regular  policeman  to  every  8*47  square  miles  of  area,  or  one 
to  every    4078    of   the    population,    maintained    at    an    average 
cost  of  £2^  ss.  3d.  per  square  mile,  or  a  fraction  over  pne  penny 
per  head  of  the  population.     Attached  to  the  Regular  Police  is 
a  River  Patrol,  consisting  of  five  boats,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of 
35  men.    The  cost,  which  is  included  in  the  above,  amounts  to 
;^3i2  per  annum.     The  Village  Watch,  or  rural  police,  is  a  force 
which  in   1871   consisted  of  5135  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
;^i 8,486,  paid  by  the  landholders  and  villagers;  the  average  pay 
of  each  village  watchman  being  jQ^,  12s.  a  year,  besides  a  small 
plot  of  ground  rent  free.     According  to  the  above  calculations  of 
area  and  population,  there  is  one  village  watchman  to  every  9*6 
square  miles,  or  one  to  every  463  of  the  population.     The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force  is  jQ^,  14s.  lod.  per  square  mile,  or  about 
ifd.  per  head  of  the  population.     Each  village  watchman  has,  on 
an  average,  62  houses  under  his  charge.     The  Municipal  Police  is 
a  small  force,  consisting  of   i   subordinate    officer    and   52  men, 
stationed  at  the  towns  of  Barisdl,  Nalchitf,  Jhdlakdtf,  and  Daulat 
Khin.     The  cost  of  maintenance  amounted  in  187 1  to  £^0^^  14s., 
defrayed  out  of  the  municipal  receipts.     Including,  therefore,  the 
Regular  Force,  the  Municipal  Police,  and  the  Village  Watch,  the 
police  force  of  the  District  consists  of  a  total  of  5771  men  of  all 
ranks,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^30,075.     Compared  with  the 
area  and  population,  there  is  therefore  one  police  officer  to  every 
•85  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  412  of  the  population.     The  cost 
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of   protecting    person    and    property  in    Bikaiganj,  amounts    to 
jQ6j  IS.  9d.  per  square  mile  of  area,  or  a  fraction  over  3d.  per 
head  of  the  population.     During  the  year  1870,  the  police  con- 
ducted 426   cognisable   cases,  and  obtained  convictions  in  one 
half  of   them,   or  in   222   cases.      In  the  following  year,    1871, 
there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the   number  of    cognisable 
cases,  the  number  ascertained  to  have  occurred  being  2082,  the 
percentage  of  final  convictions  to  men  brought  to  trial  being  40*6. 
In  serious  cases,  the  percentage  of  detections  to  offences  com- 
mitted was  very  small.      No  fewer  than  32  murders  were  reported 
as   having  been  committed  during  the  year,  but  detection  only 
followed  in  8  instances.     Sixteen  cases  of  murder  occurred  in  the 
following  year ;  and,  with  regard  to  this  crime,  Bikarganj  enjoys 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  having  more  murders  than  any  other 
District  in  Bengal.     Out  of  8  gang  robberies,  which  were  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  1870,  only  i  case  was  brought  home.     In  1871, 
no  fewer  than   28  cases  of  gang  robbery  are  reported,  of  which 
conviction  followed   only  in  i.     The  value  of  property  stolen  in 
1870  is  reported  at  ^^1167,  of  which  only  £2^^,  or  23  per  cent, 
was  recovered. 

Criminal  Classes. — I  take  the  following  paragraph  horn  Mr  J. 
H.  Reilly's  "  Police  Report " :— "  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
crime  of  murder  is  so  common  in  Bikarganj.  On  asking  the  people^ 
the  only  answer  they  give  is  that '  the  men  of  the  Bhiti  Des  (tidal 
country)  are  very  passionate.'  The  people  are  quite  right  that  the 
men  in  the  southern  portion  of  Bikaiganj  are  prone  to  violent  and 
sudden  outbursts  of  passion.  I  attribute  this  disposition  to  freedom 
from  all  wholesome  social  restraints,  and  to  the  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence in  having  money  at  their  command,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  make  these  men  domineering.  In  the  older  Districts  it  is 
well  known  that  the  inhabitants  congregate  together  for  mutual 
protection  against  robbers,  and  live  in  communities.  The 
country  is  divided  into  dusters  of  houses  forming  villages, 
with  the  cultivated  land  Ipng  round  each  village.  The  men  and 
women  associate  with  each  other,  and  are  acquainted  with  each 
other's  affairs.  But  in  Bikarganj  the  features  of  the  country  arc 
ver)'  diflferent,  and  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  villages.  Each 
man  builds  his  homestead  on  his  own  land,  generally  on  the 
highest  spot  appertaining  to  his  holding,  without  any  reference  to 
his  neighbours.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  4iomesteads  are  fir 
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apart  from  each  other,  with  dense  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and 
betel-nut  surrounding  each  homestead.  Families,  for  this  reason, 
have  little  communication  with  each  other,  and  owing  to  the 
numerous  khdis  or  watercourses,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
country,  neighbourly  visits  are  seldom  exchanged  between  them. 
I  believe  this  isolation  of  families  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  people.  In  the  older  Districts,  owing  to  the 
social  relationships  subsisting  between  families,  domestic  disputes 
are  settled  either  by  neighbours  or  by  a  Panchdyet  of  the  villagers, 
and  a  man  finds  himself  restrained  in  his  temper  and  manners  6y 
the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours  are  upon  him ;  if  he  beats 
his  wife,  it  is  known  at  once  in  the  village,  and  forms  the  gossip 
of  his  friends.  But  in  Bikarganj,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  families, 
the  owner  of  the  homestead  is  sole  arbiter  and  ruler,  independent 
of  every  social  restraint  If  a  mafi  of  bad  temper,  he  often  de- 
velops into  a  despot  or  domestic  tyrant.  ^This  will  explain  how 
a  man  of  this  lordly  disposition,  whose  pride  has  been  fostered  by 
wifely  homage,  when  returning  home  after  a  hard  day's  ploughing, 
and  finding  his  rice  uncooked  or  cold,  seizes  a  club  or  a  knife, 
and  either  batters  or  hacks  his  wife  to  death.  ^  It  is  crimes  of 
this  class  that  are  so  common  in  the  District — hasty  and  violent 
ebullitions  of  temper,  leading  to  sudden  murder.  I  believe  the 
household  habits  of  the  people,  caused  by  the  secluded  lives  they 
lead,  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  social  and  domestic 
murders  so  prevalent  in  the  District.  The  prevention  of  murder 
among  such  a  race  is  not  the  work  of  the  police  officer;  it  is  the 
work  of  the  schoolmaster  and  teacher,  who  by  inculcating  a  purer 
rehgion  and  a  higher  standard  of  humanity,  may  civilise  these 
savages,  and  soften  their  hearts  and  manners ;  until  that  is  effected, 
murder  will  continue  to  be  common  in  the  District."  Gang  robberies 
are  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Bdkarganj.  This  crime  is 
generally  committed  by  gangs  of  professional  robbers,  who  are 
known  to  each  other,  and  who  enjoy  great  facilities  for  crime  from 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  communication  in  this  District,  viz., 
by  boats.  Nothing  but  an  efficient  river  police  will  be  able  to  cope 
thoroughly  with  the  organised  river  robberies,  which  are  cpmmon. 
The  numerous  subdivisions  of  land-tenure  give  constant  occasion  for 
riots  and  affrays.  In  a  District  like  Bdkarganj,  where  land-tenures 
are  so  complicated,  and  title  to  property  so  contested,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  riots  should  take  place.     A  very  large  number 
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of  cases  are  instituted  for  enticing  away  married  women.  There  is 
no  offence  of  more  constant  occurrence  in  the  District  than  thisi 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Early 
marriages,  domestic  quarrels  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Musalmdn  household,  pecuniary  temptations,  strong  passion 
and  love  of  intrigue,  combine  to  make  breaches  of  the  marriage 
law  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  offences  Musal- 
mdns  are  almost  always  implicated,  and  such  cases  are  for  the 
roost  part  unknown  amongst  the  Hindus,  except  those  of  the  very 
lowest  castes. 

The  Eedlyds  are  a  class  of  professional  thieves.  In  Bdkarganj 
and  other  Districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  these  people  live  in  boats, 
wandering  from  village  to  village  at  fair  times,  or  to  the  different 
bdzdrs.  These  people  are  thus  described  in  the  Police  Report  for 
187 1 : — "They  are  expert  pickpockets  and  notorious  gamblers. 
Their  boats  are  of  one  uniform  pattern,  resembling  an  egg  in  shape. 
They  are  rapidly  embracing  Muhammadanism,  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination not  to  live  on  shore.  There  is  a  well  understood  rule  with 
them  that  at  every  encampment  the  men  and  women  must  be  on 
board  their  boats  before  the  jackaFs  howl  is  heard  in  the  evening ; 
any  member  absenting  himself  at  this  time,  more  especially  a  female, 
is  instantly  put  out  of  caste.  Beyond  their  extreme  expertness  in 
pilfering  they  are  comparatively  harmless." 

Jail  Statistics. — In  1857-58,  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  into  the  District  Jail  as  well  as  the  Subdivisional  lock-ups 
was  662.  The  number  discharged  during  the  year  included  40 
transferred,  613  released,  and  6  escaped,  and  27  deaths :  total,  686. 
The  ratio  of  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  110*17  ^^  ^^ 
mean  jail  population,  the  proportion  of  deaths  being  5*84  per 
cent,  of  the  mean  jail  population.  In  1860-61,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  received  in  the  jail  and  lock-up  amounted  to  1134; 
the  discharges  were  as  under: — transferred,  378;  released,  839; 
escaped,  5;  died,  64;  executed,  3:  total,  1289.  The  total  ad- 
missions into  hospital  were  124*58  per  cent,  and  the  deaths  15*27 
per  cexit  of  the  mean  jail  population.  In  1870,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  received  in  the  jail  and  lock-ups  amounted  to  1572. 
The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  during  the  year  was 
393,  or  one  criminal  always  in  jail  to  every  6048  of  the  population. 
The  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  were  as  follows :— trans- 
ferred, 23;   released,    1549;  escaped,  8;  died,  36;  executed,  1: 
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total,  1617.  The  total  admissions  into  hospital  were  104*83  per 
cent,  and  the  deaths  9*16  per  cent  of  the  average  jail  population. 
The  average  term  of  residence  of  each  prisoner  in  jail  was  168 
days.  More  than  half  the  number  of  prisoners  who  were  received 
into  the  jail  were  in  a  bad  state  of  health  on  admission.  The  diseases 
from  which  they  chiefly  suffered  were  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea, 
splenetis,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  colic.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  medical  officer  reports  that  the  jail  was  healthy;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  healthiness  can  only  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense. 
The  death-rate  was  lower  in  1870  by  2*07  per  cent  than  in  1869, 
and  the  sickness  rate  for  1870  and  the  preceding  five  years  was 
respectively  104  and  146  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  jaiL 

The  average  gross  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisoners,  excluding 
the  cost  of  the  jail  police  guards,  amounted  to  ;£4,  9s.  9d.  per 
head  in  1857-58,  and  to  £^  14s.  5d.  per  head  in  1860-61.  In 
1870,  the  cost  per  head  amounted  to  ;^4,  los.  5jd.,  exclusive 
of  ;^i,  6s.  3d.  per  head  for  the  cost  of  the  police  guard,  making 
a  total  cost  of  ;^5,  i6s.  Z\^.  per  head  to  Government  No  ma- 
terials exist  showing  the  separate  cost  of  the  police  jail  guard 
prior  to  1870.  The  gross  cost  of  the  jail  and  lock-ups,  including 
the  prison  guard,  amounted  in  1870  to  jC^93^t  3S-  9d. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  jail  maintenance,  however,  is 
defrayed  by  the  prisoners'  own  labour.  Prison  manufactures  have 
been  carried  on  in  Bdkarganj  jail  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
In  1857-58,  the  gross  receipts  from  prison  labour  amounted  to 
;^i65,  7s.  5d.,  and  the  charges  to  ;^54,  i8s.  4d.,  leaving  a  profit  of 
;^iio,  9s.  id,  the  average  earning  of  each  prisoner  engaged  in 
manufactures  being  j£i,  4s.  3d.  An  1860-61,  the  receipts  from  jail 
manufacture  amounted  to  ;^367,  2s.  9d.,  and  the  charges  to  £17  7 , 
1 8s.  6d.,  leaving  a  profit  of  ;^i89,  4s.  3d.,  the  average  earning  of 
each  prisoner  engaged  on  manufactures  being  ^i,  9s.  4d.  In  1870, 
the  total  receipts  from  articles  of  jail  produce  amounted  to  ^^685, 
15s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^5o5,  9s.  9d.,  leaving  a  profit  of 
;£i8o,  5s.  3d.,  the  average  earning  of  each  prisoner  employed  in 
manufactures  being  ;^2,  3s.  5d.  Deducting  the  profits  derived  from 
prison  labour  from  the  gross  cost  of  the  jail  in  1870,  there  remains 
a  net  charge  to  Government  of  ;^i75i,  i8s.  6d.  for  guarding  and 
maintaining  the  prisoners  of  the  District  The  number  of  prisoners 
employed  on  remunerative  prison  labour  in  1870  was  83 ;  viz.,  7  in 
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gardening,  i6  in  manufacturing  cloth,  ii  in  bamboo  rattan  or  reed 
work,  36  in  manufacturing  bricks  and  tiles,  8  in  flour-grinding,  2  as 
carpenters,  and  3  as  bakers. 

District  Educational  Statistics. — As  may  be  expected  in  a 
society  almost  wholly  composed  of  petty  husbandmen,  of  whom 
the  majority  are  Muhammadans  of  the  most  bigoted  tenets,  education 
in  Bikarganj  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  Collector  of  the  District 
states  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want  of  an  edu- 
cated and  comfortable,  middle  class.  Except  at  the  Civil  Station  of 
Barisdl,  the  community  consists  of  a  few  traders  and  land  agents,  and 
an  undistinguished  crowd  of  petty  landholders,  peasants,  and  fisher- 
men. These  men  are  all  intent  on  earning  their  daily  rice,  and  as  they 
do  not  sec  how  education  will  help  either  them  or  their  sons  towards 
this,  they  care  nothing  about  it  Almost  as  soon  as  a  boy  can  walk 
alone,  he  is  employed  to  tend  his  father's  cattle  :  and  when  he  is  a  little 
older,  he  rows  in  the  boat,  or  climbs  the  Supdri  trees  to  gather  the 
betel-nuts,  &c  Even  the  little  girls  are  made  use  of,  and  may  be  seen 
staggering  home  from  the  river  bank  under  the  weight  of  water- 
pots  which  arc  almost  as  big  as  themselves.  The  Collector  adds, 
"It  is  vain  to  expect  that  education  will  flourish  in  such  house- 
holds, even  if  it  were  brought  close  to  their  doors,  and  were  made 
free  of  cost  Far  less  will  it  succeed  when  it  has  to  be  sought -in 
a  village  some  five  or  six  miles  oflf,  and  on  the  other  side  of  half  a 
dozen  unbridged  rivers,  and  has  moreover  to  be  paid  for."  The 
central  portion  of  the  District,  however,  is  an  exception  to  these 
remarks.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Government  and  Aided  Schools 
are  contained  in  the  small  triangular  tract  situated  between  the 
Barisdl,  Aridl  Khdn,  and  Swanipkilf  rivers.  This  central  oasis 
is  rich  in  schools,  and  the  Inspector  reports  it  as  one  of  the  most 
fomi'ard  educational  tracts  of  East  Bengal,  both  in  the  number 
of  boys  at  school,  and  in  the  number  of  minor  and  vernacular 
scholarships  which  Barisdl  carries  off.  Barisdl,  too,  supplies  an 
unusually  large  number  of  pupils  to  the  medical  profession.  The 
Barisdl  Government  School  is  the  largest  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and 
financially  the  most  successful;  the  cost  to  Government  in  187 1 
for  its  355  pupils  being  only  ;^3i,  12s.  In  1870,  the  cost  to 
Government  for  the  school,  which  then  contained  347  pupils, 
amounted  to  ;^i46,  7s.  4d. 

Tiie  table  opposite  exhibits  the  number  of  State  schools,  the 

\Sentence  coHtinued  on  Page  936  ) 
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number  and  creed  of  the  pupils  attending  them,  with  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  defrayed  by  Government  to  that  derived  from 
school  fees,  subscriptions,  and  other  local  sources,  for  the  years 
1856-57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  has  risen  from  5  in  1856-57 
to  67  in  1870-71,  and  the  pupils  from  482  to  31 16  within  the 
same  period.  The  cost  of  education  to  Government  has  increased 
from  ;^ii5,  13s.  lod.  in  1856-57,  to  ;^ii4i,  5s.  2d.  in  1870-71, 
while  that  derived  from  schooling  fees,  local  subscriptions,  &c, 
has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  ^479,  us.  iid.  to 
^2194,  I  OS.  5d.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Muhammadans, 
although  forming  no  less  than  64*8  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, hold  themselves  distinctly  aloof  from  our  system  of  education. 
Only  243  Muhammadans  attended  the  Government  or  Aided 
Schools  of  Bdkarganj  in  1870,  while  the  number  of  Hindu  pupils 
amounted  to  2863.  The  figures  contained  in  the  foregoing  table 
have  been  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  are  only  the  Govern- 
ment and  Aided  Schools.  Nine  other  private  schools,  principally 
conducted  by  missionary  enterprise,  are  inspected  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department.  These  nine  schools  are  attended  by  a  total  of 
359  pupils.  The  total  number  of  schools  under  inspection  by  the 
Education  Department  in  1872,  was  87.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  unaided  village  schools,  which  are  not  in- 
spected by  the  Department,  and  regarding  which  no  information 
can  be  given. 

Postal  Statistics. — The  following  table,  showing  the  number 
of  service  and  private  letters,  newspapers,  books,  &c,  received  at 
and  despatched  from  the  Bdkarganj  post-office,  together  with  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and 
1870-71,  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  public  use  the  post- 
ofilce.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  have  increased  with  equal 
ratio,  both  having  trebled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  following 
are  the  figures : — 
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Statement   of   Letters,   Newspapers,    &c.,    Received    at    and   De- 
spatched FROM  THE  BA.EARGANJ  PoST-OFFICE,  WITH  POSTAL  REVENUE 

AND  Expenditure  for  the  Years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


Service  letters  received. 
Private  letters  received, 

Total  letters  received. 

Service  newspapers  received, 
Private  newspapers  received. 

Total  newspapers  received, . 

Service  parcels  received. 
Private  parcels  received. 

Total  parcels  received. 

Books  received, .          ... 

Service  letters  despatched,   . 
Private  letters  despatched,  . 

Total  letters  despatched,      . 

Service  newspapers  despatched,   . 
Private  newspapers  despatched,  . 
Total  parcels  despatched,     . 
Books  despatched, 

Total  post-office  receipts. 
Total  post-office  charges, 

1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

16,28; 
51,618 

13,744 
61,561 

• 

•  •  • 

•  • « 

173,803 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

15.177 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6149 
2477 

...f 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...1 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

;fi8o3    8    0 
1200  13    0 

67,903 

706 
5993 

75»305 

507 
7359 

6699 

1994 
308 

7866 

1268 
252 

2302 

869 

8356 
48,934 

1520 

"43 

10,204 
66,168 

57,290 

nU, 
503 

% 

;f642     5     7 
399    8  II 

76,372 

nil, 
1072 
1265 
152 

^1067  15     7 
548    6    9 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number  of  letters  has  nearly 
trebled  during  the  ten  years,  and  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  five  of  them.  A  similar  progress  appears  in  the  total  of  news- 
papers received.  In  both  cases  the  progress  was  slow  at  first, 
but  very  rapid  during  the  subsequent  years. 

In  the  year  1866-67,  the  system  of  service  stamps  for  all  official 
communications  and  papers  was  introduced,  and  in  1870-71,  the 
sale  of  these  stamps  amounted  to  £^^i  1 2s.  4d. 


•  Service  and  private  letters  not  shown  separately,  as  all  pay  postage  now. 
t  No  return  received  of  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  or  books  despatched 
during  1870-71. 
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Fiscal  Divisions. — Materials  do  not  exist  showing  the  number 
of  villages  in  former  times,  but  in  1870  their  number  was  estimated 
a^  3056,  contaming,  accordmg  to  the  rough  census  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  an  average  population  of  272  souls  each. 
The  results  of  the  Census  of  1872  showed  4269  villages,  contain- 
ing an  average  population  of  557  souls  each.  The  Collector  in  1871 
returned  the  tOTi-ns  containing  an  estimated  population  of  upwards 
of  2000  souls  at  nine  in  number,  as  follow : — Barisil,  Nalchitf,  Jhila- 
kiti  or  Mahirdjganj,  Sihibganj,  Middrfpur,  Kalii  Hit,  Gangipur, 
EhLubt  Khin  in  the  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdhbizpur,  and  Khosnadl 
The  Census  Report,  however,  disclosed  no  less  than  137  towns  or 
vilLiges*,  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  2000  souls.  The 
Fiscal  Divisions  are  fift)'-four  in  number,  and  the  following  list, 
showing  the  area  of  each,  number  of  estates  it  contains,  amount  of 
land  revenue  it  pap,  population,  and  the  court  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, is  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Revenue's  Pargand  statistics 
of  area,  population,  etc. 

(i.)  AbdullApur,  area  not  known;  comprises  3  estates;  pays  a 
Government  land  revenue  of  ^356,  8s. ;  population  not  known ; 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subordinate  Judge's  Court  at 
Daulat  Khdn  in  the  island  of  Dakshin  Shdhbdzpur. 

(2.)  Ambarpur,  area  2  acres;  i  estate;  land  revenue,  2s. ;  popula- 
tion, 25 ;  w^ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(3.)  AMfRABJlD,  area  40,457  acres,  or  63*21  square  miles; 
I  estate;  land  revenue,  ;^33,  12s.;  population,  200;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subdivisional  Court  of  Midirfpur. 

(4.)  AuRANGPUR,  area  57,884  acres,  or  90*44  square  miles;  46 
estates  ;  land  revenue,  ;£4S96,  6s. ;  population,  40,000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  PatuikhilL 

(S)  AzfMPUR  TappA,  area  16,178  acres,  or  25-27  square  miles; 
47  estates;  land  revenue,  £io%z,  i8s.;  population,  2000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Midiripur  Court 

(6.)  BahAdurpur  TappA,  area  6321  acres,  or  9-87  square  miles; 
4  estates;  land  revenue,  £^^^\  population,  6000;  within  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Courts  at  Barisil  and  Midirfpur. 

(7.)  Baikunthpur,  area  not  known ;  26  estates ;  land  revenue, 
;^23,  4S.;   population   not  known;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

( *ourt  at  Daulat  Khin. 
(8.)  BAncrorA,  area  77>o46  acres,  or  120-38  square  miles;  949 
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estates;  land  revenue,  ^2128,  6s. ;  population,  50,000;  within  the 
jiuisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Mddirfpur  and  Pirozpur. 

(9.)  BiKRAMPUR,  area  148  acres,  or  -23  square  miles;  i  estate; 
land  revenue,  ^3,  8s. ;  population,  40 ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Midirfpur  Court. 

(10.)  BfRMOHAN,  area  25,224  acres,  or  39'4i  square  miles  ; 
285  estates  ;  land  revenue,  ;^256,  8s. ;  population,  10,000  ;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mdddrfpur  Court 

(11.)  BfRMOHAN  TappX,  area  18, 156. acres,  or  28*37  square  miles ; 
149  estates;  land  revenue,  ;£425,  i6s. ;  population,  8000 ;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mid^rfpur  Court 

(12.)  BozARGOMEDPUR,  area  287,971  acres,  or  449*95  square 
miles ;  405  estates ;  land  revenue,  ;^35,767,  8s. ;  population,  140,000 ; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Barisdl,  Patuikhilf,  and 
Pirozpur. 

(13.)  CHANDRADwfp,  area  303,202  acres,  or  47375  square 
miles ;  133  estates ;  land  revenue,  ;;£^2o,i95,  4s. ;  population, 
150,000 ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Middrfpur, 
Barisdl,  and  Daulat  Khin. 

(14.)  DAKSHfN  ShXhbAzpur,  area  216,460  acres,  or  338*21 
square  miles;  27  estates  ;  land  revenue,  £1^20^  8s. ;  population, 
50,000  ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(15.)  DurdanA  KhXnam,  area  484  acres,  or  75  square  miles; 
I  estate;  land  revenue,  ;;£'ii,  i8s. ;  population,  160;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patuikhili. 

(16.)  DurgApur,  area  2472  acres,  or  3-86  square  miles;  3 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;£'8,  los. ;  population,  150;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(17.)  Fathijangpur,  area  22,981  acres,  or  35*90  square  miles; 
no  estates;  land  revenue,  £,Z^Z^  ^s. ;  population,  1060;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mdddrfpur  Court 

(18.)  Gird  Bandar,  area  165  acres,  or  '25  square  miles;  i 
estate ;  land  revenue,  £^^^  6s. ;  population,  2000 ;  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Barisdl  Court 

(19.)  HABfBPUR,  area  10,235  acres,  or  15*99  square  miles;  i 
estate;  land  revenue,  ^87,  i8s. ;  population,  6000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Pirozpur  and  Midirfpur. 

(20.)  HAviLf  SALfMXaAD  TappA,  area  22,827  acres,  or  35*66 
square  miles;  13  estates;  land  revenue,  ;;£'i447,  '^s. ;  population, 
20,000  ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Barisdl  Court. 
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(21.)  HAViLf  TappX,  area  3083  acres,  or  4*81  square  miles;  7 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;;£^ii2,  los.;  population,  5000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Barisdl  Court. 

(22.)  Island,  area  60,142  acres,  or  93*97  square  miles;  78 
estates ;  land  revenue,  ;;£^3999,  6s. ;  population,  8000.  Court  not 
mentioned. 

(23.)  Idalpur,  area  155,387  acres,  or  24279  square  miles;  502 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;^7977,  i8s. ;  population,  104,000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts. at  Mddirfpur  and  Daulat  Khin. 

(24.)  Idrakpur,  area  8667  acres,  or  13*54  square  miles;  d^ 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;£^569,  los. ;  population,  3000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Mddiripur  and  Patuikhilf. 

(25.)  IswAR  Datta,  area  5717  acres,  or  8*93  square  miles;  i 
estate;  land  revenue,  ;^442  ;  population,  157;  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  at  Pirozpur. 

(26.)  JalAlpur,  area  5542  acres,  or  866  square  miles;  5 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;£848,  los. ;  population,  3000;  within  the 
jusisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Middripur. 

(27.)  JahAnpur,  area  5987  acres,  or  9*35  square  miles;  i  estate; 
land  revenue,  ;£^85,  8s. ;  population,  1000 ;  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  at  Mdddripur. 

(28.)  KAdirAbAd  TappA,  area  2164  acres,  or  3*38  square  miles; 
2  estates;  land  revenue,  ;£^i56,  4s.  ;  population,  1000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Mddiripur. 

(29.)  Kalmir  Char  Taraf,  area  1828  acres,  or  2*85  square 
miles;  i  estate;  land  revenue,  ;£^i84,  14s.;  population,  2500; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patudkhdli. 

(30.)  KAsiMNAGAR,  area  4691  acres,  or  7-33  square  miles;  i 
estate;  land  revenue,  ;£^i63,  8s.;  population,  1000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patudkhdlf. 

(31.)  KAsiMPUR  SilApati,  area  3954  acres,  or  6*17  square  miles; 
99  estates;  land  revenue,  £fi\2y  14s.;  population,  5000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Mddiripur. 

(32.)  KhAnjA  BahAdurnagar,  area  10,267  acres,  or  16*04 
square  miles ;  65  estates ;  land  revenue,  ^747,  2s. ;  population, 
5000 ;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patudkhdlf. 

(33.)  KotwAlIpArA,  area  54,098  acres,  or  84*52  square  miles; 
502  estates;  land  revenue,  £2^^^  i8s. ;  population,  25,000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Pirozpur  and  Mdddrlpur. 

(34.)  Lakshmirdia  TappA,  area  15,717  acres,  or  24*55  square 
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miles;   27  estates;  land  icrcmie.    jC^^  5*.:   Ttxr-";sr'n7.    f:^:: : 
within  the  jurisdictkRi  of  ^x  Cosn  si  DezIc  I^Vat. 

(35.)  MADARfpoe,  area  7S36  ac^  or  isz^  sjiajg  ntieE  ;    5 
estates;  land  rerenne,  j£S2,  ics. :   poppfflrixi.  rsor  ; 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  ai 


(36.)  ^lAijARDfy  area  710  acres,  or  I'li  sqnssr  sdjes  :  5=  estt^f^: 
land  revenue,  ^77,  4% ;  populatkia.  50c ;  ■'»•"'"■  ibc  jiasckria^  o£ 
the  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(37.)  MuRSHiD  KoTWAU  Jicis.  aiea  135  acres^  or  21  sjusre 
miles ;  42  estates ;  land  revenue.  ^S2,  5s.  :  popTilanrm.  ro^c  ; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conn  a:  Madaripfzr. 

(38.)  NAzfRpUR  TappA,  area  95.9S3  acres,  or  i49'97  »5^2aje 
miles ;  17  estates;  land  revenue, ^£"447 2,  los. :  popnlaTinn.  rccoo  ; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  T^^cn,  Pirozpni,  Madiii- 
pur,  and  Daulat  Khin. 

(39.)  RAjxAGAR,  area  300  acres,  or  -47  sqziarc  miles :  10  estates  ; 
land  revenue,  ^85,  4s. ;  population,  100 ;  within  the  juxisdicDon  of 
the  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(40.)  RAj  RAjESWARPUR,  area  12,332  acres,  or  19*27  square 
miles ;  i  estate ;  land  revenue,  ^371,  6s. ;  population,  100 ;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Pirozpur. 

(41.)  RAmnagar,  area  7662  acres,  or  11*97  square  miles;  i3 
estates ;  land  revenue,  ;;^874,  16s. ;  population,  25cx> ;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Midirfpur. 

(42.)  RAmpur,  area  not  known,  i  estate ;  land  revenue, 
£2,  1 2S. ;  population  not  known ;  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(43.)  Rasulpur,  area  946  acres,  or  1*47  square  miles;  47 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^98,  8s.;  population,  2700;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  PatuikhilL 

(44.)  RATANDf  KAlikApur,  area  37,468  acres,  or  58*54  square 
miles;  18  estates;  land  revenue,  ;;£'367 2,  4s.;  population,  13,000; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Barisil,  Pirozpur,  and 
Daulat  Khin. 

(45.)  SALfMAB^D,  area  244,065  acres,  or  381*35  square  miles; 
74  estates;  land  revenue,  ;;£'i 2,230,  2s.;  population,  101,903; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Barisil,  &a 

(46.)  Savyidpur,  area  64,855  acres,  or  101*33  square  miles; 
9  estates;  land  revenue,  ;£^io,763,  i8s. ;  population,  55,000; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Pirozpur. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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(47.)  ShafIpur  KAlA  TappA,  area  2048  acres,  or  3-20  square 
miles;  86  estates;  land  revenue,  jQ^^^y  los. ;  population,  1400; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Middrlpur. 

(48.)  ShXhzAdpur,  area  13,407  acres,  or  20*95  square  miles; 
37  estates;  land  revenue,  ;£'7 87,  1 6s. ;  population,  5000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  BarisdL 

(49.)  ShAistAbAd,  area  10,770  acres,  or  15*82  square  miles; 
6  estates ;  land  revenue,  £,20^^  6s. ;  population,  5000 ;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Barisdl. 

(50.)  ShAistanagar,  area  r7,98i  acres,  or  28*09  square  miles; 
174  estates;  land  revenue,  ^1760,  14s.  ;population,  10,000;  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Barisil  and  Patudkhilf. 

(51.)  SRfRAMPUR,  area  8167  acres,  or  12*76  square  miles;  137 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;£^547,  6s.;  population,  5000;  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  Khdn. 

(52.)  SultAnAbAd  TappA,  area  54,085  acres,  or  84*50  square 
miles;  18  estates;  land  revenue,  £,2^^%  i8s. ;  population,  25,000; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Patudkhdlf. 

(53.)  TELiHAxf,  area  not  known;  10  estates;  land  revenue, 
£,1y  1 6s. ;  population  not  known  ;  Court  at  Daulat  Khin. 

(54.)  Uttar  ShAhbAzpur,  area  17,690  acres,  or  27*64  square 
miles;  324  estates;  land  revenue,  ;^i767,  i6s. ;  population,  7500; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Daulat  Khdn. 

Total — area,  2,041,900  acres,  or  3190*47  square  miles;  land 
revenue,  ;;£^i32,o56,  12s.;  population,  908,435  souls. 

The  above  figures  must  be  accepted  with  some  degree  of  caution, 
as  they  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  a  Survey,  which  was  con- 
ducted some  years  ago.  The  estimates  of  population  are  invariably 
wrong,  and  must  be  doubled  all  round  to  make  them  approximate 
to  anything  like  correctness.  According  to  this  list,  there  are  six 
Fiscal  Divisions,  each  with  an  area  under  one  square  mile, 
thirteen  between  one  and  ten  square  miles,  seventeen  between  ten 
and  fifty  square  miles,  six  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  square 
miles,  and  eight  above  a  hundred  square  miles.  The  above  list  of 
Fiscal  Divisions  does  not,  however,  agree,  either  in  names  or 
numbers,  with  a  return  which  has  recently  been  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Collector  of  the  District.  This  list  gives  the  names  of 
fifty-three  Fiscal  Divisions  as  follow:  —  (i)  AbduUipur;  (2) 
AHnagar  Tappi ;   (3)  Amfrdbid ;    (4)  Amripur ;   (5)    Aurangpur ; 
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(6)  Azfmpur  Tappi;  (7)  BaMdurpur  Tappd;  (8)  Baikunthpur ; 
(9)  Bdngroii;  (10)  Bikrampur;  (11)  Bfrmohan;  (12)  Bfrmohan 
Tappd;  (13)  Bozargomedpur ;  (14)  Chandradwip ;  (15)  Dakshln 
Shihbizpur;  (16)  Durdani  Khinam;  (17)  Durgipur;  (18) 
Fathijangpur ;  (19)  Gird  Bandar;  (20)  Gopdlpur;  (21)  Habfb* 
pur;  (22)  Havflf  Salfmibdd;  (23)  Havflf;  (24)  Idalpur;  (25) 
Idrakpur;  (26)  Jajiri;  (27)  Jalilpur;  (28)  Jahinpur;  (29) 
Kadiribdd  Tappi ;  (30)  Kasimnagar;  (31)  Kisimpur  Silipati; 
(32)  KMnji  Bahdduraagar;  (33)  Kotw^fpdrd;  (34)  Krishnadeb- 
pur  Tappd ;  (35)  Lakshmirdii  Tappd ;  (36)  Mddirfpur ;  (37) 
Maijardf;  (38)  Murshid  Kotwilf  Jdgir;  (39)  Ndzirpur  Tappi; 
(40)  Rdjnagar;  (41)  Rij  Rijeswarpur;  (42)  Rimnagar;  (43) 
Rasiilpur;  (44)  Ratandf  Kdlfkdpur;  (45)  Salfmdbdd;  (46)  Say- 
yidpur ;  (47)  Shaf ipur  Kili ;  (48)  Shdhzddpur ;  (49)  Shiistibid  ; 
(50)  Shdistinagar ;  (51)  Srfrdmpur;  (52)  Sultdnibdd  Tappd;  and 
(53)  Uttar  Shihbdzpur. 

SuBDivisiONAL  ADMINISTRATION. — Bdkarganj  District  is  distri- 
buted into  five  Subdivisions.  The  principal,  or  headquarters,  Sub- 
division of  Barisil,  which  was  established  in  May  1801,  contained 
in  1870-71  eight  Magisterial  and  Revenue  Courts,  and  a  total  police 
force  of  385  officers  and  men,  besides  2622  village  watchmen. 
The  total  cost  of  the  subdivision^  headquarters  administration, 
including  magisterial  and  revenue  courts  and  police,  amounted  to 
;^i  2,435.  The  Barisdl  headquarters  comprise  the  five  police  circles 
{thdnds)  of  Barisil,  Jhilakiti,  Nalchitf,  Bdkarganj,  and  Mehndfganj. 
It  contains  an  area  of  964  square  miles,  1232  villages  or  towns, 
89,230  houses,  and  a  total  population  of  711,180,  of  whom  360,800 
are  males  and  350,380  females ;  proportion  of  males  to  total  popu- 
lation, ^507  per  cent  The  Muhammadans  number  460,615,  or 
64*8  per  cent.;  the  proportion  of  Musdlman  males  to  the  total 
Muhammadan  population  being  50*9  per  cent  The  Hindus 
number  249,085,  or  35  per  cent ;  the  proportion  of  males  to  the 
total  Hindu  population  being  50*4  per  cent  The  Buddhists  only 
number  45  males.  The  Christians  number  688  males  and  695 
females;  total,  1383,  or  '2  per  cent,  of  the  population;  proportion 
of  males  to  total  Christian  population,  49*1  per  cent.  Other 
denominations  number  only  52.  Average  density  of  population  per 
square  mile,  738 ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  93 ; 
average  number  of  persons  per  house^  8. 

The  island  of  Dakshfn  Shdhbizpur  was  a  Subdivision  of  Bdkarganj 
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■riir-  I^iLirj^iZ:;  »-is  erected  into  a  separate  District, 
:z=.  ^i;  iflizi  T-ii  seronted  and  annexed  to  Nodkhilf, 
iru.--*!  Z3  tJn:  District  dli  1S69.  In  this  year  it 
rr^i  tD  E^iTca::;.  in  accordance  with  a  petition 
:lii:ii5  r:  12 e  islizi.  wbD  found  the  courts  of  Bikar- 
-  :  rsiiier  cf  ;:ces5  than  those  of  Xodkhili.  In 
r-Lini-i  :  c:::rL  ^  re-^^ar  police  force  of  75  officers  and 

'I-Lire  watchmen.      The  total  cost  of 


x: — <:cr.z:^  iie  ScrciTisijz,  i-cludisg  court,  police,  and  ^-illage 
wi::>.  inccrtrl  t:  ^'tf-f-  Dakihin  Shihbazpur  was  created  a 
«7.iri:i  T  •- •-  ^rarve  Surcivision  in  April  1S45,  when  it  formed 
r*^.  .L  -> »i- w  . —  ..  o«..^.. 

It  j-jcirr<e<  t!ie  rarj  r-:*ice  circles  :iJr:Js)  of  Daulat  Khin  and 
ri-i2:*i  >[i"v-  ini  cj-iiizs.  accoriing  to  the  Census  of  1872,  an 
arsii  c:  5:5  5.:iire  zille<.  545  vujues,  23.715  houses,  and  a  total 
rcyclit::::  jf  -ii.c;;.  ri:..  ii5-9r3  ma'es  and  105,044  females; 
pr.^rcmc-  cf  =iili<  to  t:M2l  population,  52*5  per  cent  The 
M«':iiz:z:aiin<  --—rier  iS^.giS.  or  S^-S  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
pcr-litio::  o:  t>.e  Surdi'.ist^z,  the  proportion  of  males  to  the  Musal- 
xtz^iT.  TCT -laticti  b^i=^  51*9  per  cent.  The  Hindus  number  38,094, 
or  17-2  v^r  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population;  proportion  of 
Hindu  miles  to  total  Hindu  jropuation,  55*2  per  cent-  There  are 
no  BuddhisSw  and  only  one  Christian  is  returned  in  the  Subdivision, 
the  number  of  people  of  other  denominations  being  24.  Average 
detisity  of  porulition  per  square  mile,  270;  average  number  of 
per>or.s  per  village,  640  :  average  number  of  houses  per  square 
nii'e.  20  :  aven*:e  number  of  persons  per  house,  9 '3. 

The  Su>i:\'is;on  of  Midiripur,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict, was  created  on  the  17  th  May  1S54.  At  the  end  of  1870-71  it 
contained  i  coun,  a  regular  police  force  of  72  officers  and  men,  and 
a  vilLige  watch  of  S34  men.  The  total  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  Subdivision,  including  court,  police,  and  village  police, 
cunounted  to  ji^.1662.  It  comprises  the  four  police  circles  of 
Ciaumad:.  Kotwiap^ird,  Midiripur,  and  Mulfatganj,  and  contains, 
accorvling  to  the  Census  of  1872,  an  area  of  1070  square  miles,  1334 
villages.  Si,  144  houses,  and  a  total  population  of  663,043  souk; 
namely,  325.005  males  and  338,038  females;  proportion  of  males 
to  tot;il  jvpulation,  49  per  cent  The  Muhammadans  number 
360*085,  or  54*3  per  cent   of  the  Subdivisional  population,  the 
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proportion  of  Muhammadan  males  to  the  total  Muhammadan  popu- 
lation being  501  percent  The  Hindus  number  299,540,  or  45*2 
per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population ;  proportion  of  Hindu 
males  to  total  Hindu  population,  47  7  per  cent.  Buddhists,  nil, ; 
Christians,  3375,  or  '5  per  cent  of  the  Subdivisional  population; 
proportion  of  Christian  males  to  total  Christian  population,  50'! 
per  cent.  Other  denominations  only  number  43.  Average  density 
of  population,  620  per  square  mile  ;  average  number  of  inhabitants 
per  village,  497 ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  76 ; 
average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  8*2. 

The  Pirozpur  Subdivision,  in  the  east  of  Bdkarganj,  was  created 
on  the  28th  October  1859.  It  contained  in  1870-71,  i  Court,  a 
regular  police  force  of  the  strength  of  69  officers  and  men,  and  a 
village  watch  of  755  men.  The  separate  cost  of  administration  for 
the  Subdivision  amounted  to  £^S^^'  ^^  comprises  the  three 
police  circles  of  Kewirf,  Pirozpur,  and  Mathbirf,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1872,  an  area  of  626  square  miles,  639 
villages,  79,010  houses,  and  a  total  population  of  363,426  souls — 
viz.,  182,123  males,  and  181,303  females;  proportion  of  males  to 
total  population,  50*1  per  cent  The  Muhammadans  number 
199,104,  or  54*8  per  cent  of  the  Subdivisional  population;  pro- 
portion of  Muhammadan  males  to  the  total  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion, 50*4.  The  Hindus  number  164,277,  or  45*2  per  cent  of  the 
Subdivisional  population ;  proportion  of  Hindu  males  to  total 
Hindu  population,  49-8  per  cent  Buddhists,  nil;  Christians,  31; 
and  other  denominations,  14.  The  average  density  of  population 
is  581  per  square  mile;  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
village,  569  ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  126 ; 
average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  46.  The  two  Subdivisions 
of  Middrfpur  and  Pirozpur  were  originally  established  with  the 
object  of  suppressing  river  robberies,  for  which  the  Kachud  river  was 
in  former  times  notorious.  The  whole  extent  of  country  along 
this  river  was  formerly  unprotected,  and  hence  great  facilities  were 
afforded  to  gangs  of  water-thieves.  The  establishment  first  of 
Pirozpur,  and  afterwards  of  Bdgherhdt  Subdivision  in  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Jessor,  has  had  a  very  good  effect  in  checking 
river  robberies,  and  boats  now  travel  up  and  down  the  Baleswar 
and  Kachud  with  much  greater  safety  than  they  ever  did  before. 

A  new  Subdivision,  with  its  headquarters  at  Patu£khdli  or  Lan- 
kdtf,  was  constituted  on  the  27th  March  1867,  with  the  intention 
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if  2d^!i^  itr=LrEr>  Gt'ss'^'m"-    ird  ^ '^"^f '^  "f^  and  contains, 
i.r=rrir:r  -:  ±^  Z^siss  zt  zirz.  ir  irea  oc  1457  square  miles, 
•::  -Ll^'s.   ii.ffi   iccses.  i=>i  x  tcCil  pocaladon   of  418,747 
fiujs — ^-L.    iri.r:i    T.i>s.   izi  1^^-431   fersiles ;   proportion  of 
=ilis  ri   ircil   Tcciilizcc  fs'S   p«r  ccz-      The   Mohammadans 
z  :ziz^  jT  *.i^5.  IT  5c  5  per  ce^-  cf  ±e  SwbcirisioDal  population ; 
rnccr^rTi  :f  ^f  ""•.»."- ^,i'.t^  zliI^s  10  teal  Muhammadan  popula- 
iL,r«:.  5-  J*^  ===-     ~-*  Ejz^ra  zznrcr  76,357,  and  form  182  per 
^f!i:i  lif  11-*  SiiQT^iT.r'  rcrclircn;  prcponion  of  Hindu  males 
:-  ricil  Hjz.f-^  Tcccliric  55  5  rer  ceni     Nearly  all  the  Buddhists 
:c  ii't  Z'szTtzz  sn  r'nzd  iz.  liis  s:c±.em  Subdivision,  where  they 
riz:!rc  ^zc^    rr  i    rcr  csc-   cf  tie  Sa^ii visional  population ; 
Trrrcm-    :f  Zciiiis  rules  to  tccil  Buddhists,  52*3  per  cent 
Tiji  CiTLscizj  -:i=iier  iz.  ir<i  c<i:c  decominarions  4r.     Average 
c-nzsiT   if  roTclni::,    257  per    sq:iare    mile;    average  number 
re    rerscrj    rer    tlHi^   5--  ^    average  camber    of   houses    per 
s^r^iTi  rule.  5 ; :  a-snerj^ze  njinber  of  inmates  per  house,  8*6.     Mr 
Crllictrr  Sctr^erlmi.  in  iis  Reron  on  the  District,  at  page  146  of 
tbf  -HiscrcT  and  Scidstics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  states  that 
free  rie  nzii  advizce  of  oiltivation  and  settlement  of  the  Sun- 
dir^ari  there  can  te  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
in -cher  seronte  jnrisdiction  wi3  have  to  be  created  in  the  southern 
tncts  cc  BiiLir^an;  and  ±e  Scndarbans. 

Ci:5L\rE. — The  climate  of  Bikarganj  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  Eisiem  Bengal,  owing  to  the  strong  south-west  mon- 
sccn,  which  comes  up  fresh  finom  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  keeps 
the  atmosrhere  cool:  although  the  heavy  rainfisLll  and  consequent 
hnmicirr  o:  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  use  of  bad  water, 
ac:  is  so-rccs  of  disease.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  from 
75"'  minimum  to  85*"  maximum.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
trom  62*  to  9S*.  In  1S71  the  average  temperature  in  the  cold 
weauier  was  67*8,  and  in  the  hot  weather  78*'-8.  The  rain&ll  in 
1S7 1  is  rerjmed  at  96*24  inches  at  the  Civil  Station  of  Baris^  and 
.1:  112*96  inches  at  Daulat  Khin. 

CoNSERVAXCV. — The  water-supply  of  the  District  is  very  bad. 
Most  of  the  people  use  tank-water  for  drinking  and  cooking,  and 
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these  reservoirs,  instead  of  bemg  carefully  kept  clean,  are  used  for 
washing,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  and  always  contain  a 
quantity  of  rank  vegetation.  No  system  is  enforced  for  keeping  the 
tanks  free  from  the  vilest  pollutions,  nor  b  there  any  attempt  to 
regulate  the  public  latrines,  or  preserve  cleanliness.  In  the  town 
of  Barisdl  the  river  scours  out  the  drains  once  a  fortnight  at  spring 
tides,  when  most  of  the  ofial  and  refuse  is  washed  away.  Some 
attempt  at  mtmicipal  conservancy  was  commenced  in  1 871,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  better  system  will  gradually  be  introduced. 

Diseases. — The  endemic  diseases  of  Bikarganj  are  fevers  of  the 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  types,  which  are  all  attribu- 
table to  the  extreme  dampness  and  malarious  nature  of  the  District 
Repeated  attacks  of  fever  generally  terminate  in  organic  com- 
plications of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Cholera  may  be  also  classed 
among  the  endemic  diseases,  as  it  is  always  present  The  cases 
increase  in  number  in  the  hot  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  weather.  The  Civil  Surgeon  states,  that  as  far  as  he  can 
learn,  there  was  no  attempt  at  sanitation  or  drainage  in  any 
part  of  the  District  until  1870,  when  orders  were  issued  to  clear 
the  low  jungle  from  about  the  inhabited  localities.  Cholera  occa- 
sionally assumes  an  epidemic  character,  spreading  from  village  to 
village,  and  causing  great  panic.  Small-pox  also  occasionally  makes 
its  appearance  in  an  epidemic  form,  frequently  caused  from  the 
system  of  inoculation,  which  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in  Bdkar- 
ganj  by  the  native  medical  practitioners  or  kabirdjs.  No  epidemic 
fever  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  District  for  several  years 
past.  Cattle  disease  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  has  caused  great  damage.  The  natives  call  the  disease 
guii,  or  cattle  small-pox,  but  the  Civil  Surgeon  is  of  opinion,  judg- 
ing from  the  cases  brought  before  him,  that  the  disease  was  of  a 
tjrpe  resembling  typhus  fever.  The  symptoms  seemed  to  him  to 
point  to  that  disease,  and  were  attended  at  times  with  organic 
complications.  Petkha  also  appear  on  the  skin,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  the  cause  of  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  cow-pox. 
The  Civil  Surgeon  states  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  cattle- 
epidemic  is  the  want  of  attenti&n  to  the  cattle-sheds,  which  are 
never  cleaned  until  the  whole  floor  becomes  a  putrid  mud.  Vide 
Dacca  District. 

Fairs  and  Religious  Gatherings. — The  five  principal  fairs  in 
the  District  are  held  at  the  following  places  : — Ldkhutfa,  about  six 
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breadth  of  twenty-five  yards  in  the  dry  season  and  fifty  yards  in  the 
rains.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  all  the  year  round.  Another 
tributary  of  the  Ariil  Khin  is  the  Kachikitd  KMl,  a  stream  running 
east  and  west,  and  only  navigable  for  five  months  in  the  year. 

The  ChandnX  river  forms  a  portion  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Farfdpur.  It  branches  off  from  the  Ganges  or  Padmi^  in  the 
extreme  northeast  of  the  District,  at  the  village  of  Mirgiding^ 
whence  it  runs  along  the  western  boundary  in  a  tortuous  course,  but 
generally  from  north  to  south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Garai  at  Masland- 
pur  village,  near  the  large  town  and  mart  of  Sayyidpur.  It  has  no 
tributaries  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  dry  season  the  river  has  an 
average  width  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  in  the  rains  of  about  eighty 
yards.  It  is  only  open  for  navigation  for  about  five  months  in  the 
year.  The  stream  has  gradually  silted  up,  and  in  the  hot  and  diy 
seasons  is  almost  dry  in  many  parts  of  its  course.  From  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chandni  with  the  Garai,  the  united  stream  continues 
its  course  southwards  to  the  sea  along  the  western  boundary  of 
Farfdpur,  under  the  name  of  the  Madhumatf,  till  it  takes  its  exit 
from  the  District 

The  MADHUMATf  is  a  large  river,  navigable  all  the  year  round 
by  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  has  an  average  breadth  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  during  the  dry  season,  and  of  two  hundred 
yards  during  the  rains.  A  great  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  Madhumatf  and  Garai  to  all  parts  of  India,  and  large  boats  may 
be  seen  going  up  and  down  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  the  first 
navigable  channel  that  presents  itself  after  rounding  the  Sundarbans, 
and  the  banks  are  well  defined  and  adapted  for  towing.  The  Bard- 
sid  river,  a  branch  of  the  Madhumatf,  leaves  the  parent  stream  at 
Godlbdrf,  flows  to  the  south,  and  after  a  course  of  about  twenty 
miles,  again  falls  into  the  Madhumatf  at  Bhdtidpdrd  within  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  navigable  by  large  boats  throughout  the  year.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Madhumatf  are  the  Bankdnd  Khdl,  the  Nabagangd, 
and  the  Mdchidkhdli,  but  these  streams  flow  into  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Jessor,  and  do  not  pass  through  Farfdpur. 

The  KumAr  river  branches  ofT  from  the  Chandnd  near  Kandi- 
pur,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  the  Civil  Station,  and  after  a  tortuous 
course,  generally  from  north-west  to  south-east,  leaves  the  District 
at  Mdddrfpur,  and  passes  into  Bdkarganj.  The  river  is  navigable 
in  the  rains  for  trading  boats  from  its  source  as  far  as  Kandipur;  and 
thence  to  Mdddrfpur  it  is  navigable  by  small  boats  throughout  the 
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year.  It  is  reported  that  two  branches  of  the  Kumdr  river  might 
be  utilised  for  opening  out  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
principal  branch  is  the  Sftal  Lakhmid,  which  runs  from  Talmd 
Police  Station,  and  joins  the  Kumdr  at  Bhdngd.  This  stream  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  during  the  rains ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it 
is  not  s&  navigable,  on  account  of  the  bed  having  filled  up  in  a  few 
places  between  Talmd  and  Ajid  Gaispur,  the  intervening  parts  con- 
taining a  considerable  depth  of  water.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
render  the  river  navigable  throughout  the  year  is  to  deepen  these 
parts.  If  this  work  was  carried  out,  there  would  be  open  boat 
communication  between  Bhdngd,  a  large  and  flourishing  trading 
mart,  and  Talmi ;  from  which  point  there  is  road  communication 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Faridpur.  The  second  branch  leaves  the 
Kumir  a  little  above  Bhingd  at  Bdlugdm  ;  it  nms  through  some 
of  the  large  swamps  that  are  found  in  the  south  of  the  District,  and 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  Madhumatf.  This  stream,  like  the 
one  alluded  to  above,  only  requires  to  be  deepened  in  places.  If 
it  were  made  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year  round,  a  communi- 
cation would  be  opened  between  the  station  of  Farfdpur  and 
Gopdlganj,  another  important  mart  The  stream,  if  opened  out, 
would  also  afiford  an  easy  passage  for  boats  going  to  Calcutta  by 
way  of  the  Sundarbans,  which  have  now  to  proceed  through  Bdkar- 
ganj  District  The  deepening  of  the  Bdlugrdm  Khdl,  as  this  branch 
of  the  Kumdr  is  called,  would  moreover  drain  two  or  three  large 
swamps,  and  enable  a  quantity  of  marsh  land  to  be  reclaimed. 
The  Collector  of  the  District  in  1867,  who  makes  these  suggestions 
(pages  199,  200,  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division" 
— Faridpur  Section),  states  that  the  landlord  of  that  part  of  the 
country  is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  opening 
up  the  stream,  and  is  willing  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  the  work. 
The  minor  tributaries  of  the  Kumir  are  the  Mari  Pad  mi,  which 
flows  into  it  at  Kaniipur,  and  the  Hazrdkhilf,  a  branch  of  the 
Chandnd,  which  empties  itself  into  it  higher  up. 

Alluvion  and  Diluvion. — All  the  rivers  mentioned  above,  but 
more  particularly  the  Padmd,  are  subject  to  constant  alluvion  and 
diluvion  on  a  large  scale.  The  number  of  alluvial  accretions  and 
sandbanks  formed  by  the  rivers,  and  afterwards  cut  away  and 
deposited  in  another  spot,  is  very  great  The  following  list  shows 
a  few  of  the  most  important  cases  of  alluvion  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  District  during  recent  years: — (i)  Char  Panchds  Hazdri; 
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miles  westward  of  the  town ;  Bdnarfpdi4,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Baris£l ;  Kulsok£tf,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Barisil ; 
Jhdlakdtl,  about  twelve  miles  south ;  and  Pirozpur,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Barisil.  The  three  first-named  fairs  are  held 
in  the  month  of  November,  the  fourth  in  October,  and  the  fifth  in 
March.  The  Civil  Surgeon  reports  that  none  of  them  has,  strictly 
speaking,  any  exclusive  object  of  adoration,  but  are  really  gather- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  and  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities. The  largest  of  these  fau-s  are  attended  by  from  five  to 
six  thousand  persons,  and  are  occasionally  visited  by  outbreaks  of 
cholera,  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  sanitary  arrangements. 

Native  Practitioners. — There  are  no  really  good  kabirdjs  or 
native  medical  practitioners  in  Bdkarganj.  The  best  of  them  seem 
to  classify  all  diseases  as  originating  from  one  of  three  causes,  or 
from  a  combination  of  them,  viz.,  bdi^  or  wind  ;  ////«,  or  bile ;  and 
kaph^  or  phlegm.  In  cases  of  fever  their  treatment  is  generally  a 
combination  of  the  following  drugs  : — Kdt  karanjd  (caesalpinia  bon- 
duc),  bhdnt  (clerodendron  viscosum),  gulanchd  (coculus  cordifolia), 
klut-pdprd  (Oldenlandia  beflora),  and  akurkord  (anthemis  pyrethrum). 
In  cases  of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  they  administer  the  following : — 
Bel  (segle  marmelos),  kurchi  (Wrightia  antidysenterica),  hhdng  (can- 
nabis indica),  muthd  (cyperus  pertenius),  bdhld  (acacia  arabica), 
dmld  (emblica  officinalis),  mdddr  (calotropis  gigantia).  For  coughs 
the  following  drugs  are  given  : — Pipul  (piper  longnum),  ddd 
(zinziber  officinalis),  bdbui  tulsi  (ocymum  basilicum),  bach  (zinziber 
zerumbit),  bdkas  (adhatoda  vasica).  For  the  scientific  names  I 
trust  to  the  Civil  Surgeon.  The  more  intelligent  native  practitioners 
have  now  begun  to  use  drugs  from  other  parts  of  India,  and  even 
from  Europe.     Many  of  them  employ  quinine  largely  in  fevers. 

Charitable  Dispensaries. — ^The  medical  charities  of  Bdkai^nj 
consist  of  a  hospital  and  dispensary  at  Barisdl  town,  a  branch  dis- 
pensary at  Pirozpur,  and  another  branch  dispensary  at  Middrfpur. 
The  Barisdl  dispensary  was  established  in  1847,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  native  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon.  It  is  a  large  masonry 
building,  well  raised  and  ventilated.  The  hospital  consists  of  a  long 
central  ward,  with  two  verandah-rooms  for  female  patients,  and  a 
room  for  seeing  out-patients  and  dispensing  medicines.  A  sum  of 
;;^4oo  has  recently  been  presented  by  Khwdji  Abdul  Gan/,  C.S.I.,  a 
wealthy  landholder,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  female  ward,  which 
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will  materially  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  total 
number  of  indoor  patients  treated  in  the  Barisil  Dispensary  during 
187 1  was  244,  of  whom  160  were  cured  or  partially  relieved;  37 
were  either  not  improved  or  ceased  to  attend;  28  died;  and  19  persons 
remained  in  the  hospital  receiving  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  to  patients  treated  was  11*47  P^r  cent,  the 
daily  average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  being  18 '42.  The 
total  number  of  outdoor  patients  who  received  medical  relief  in 
187 1  was  4083,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  56-19.  The 
income  of  the  dispensary  during  the  year  was  ;;£'i2o  from  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  salaries,  and  ;£'i44,i8s.  2d.  from  private  sub- 
scriptions and  other  local  sources,  making  a  total  of  ;;^264,  18s.  2d.; 
besides  ;£^22,  17s.  7d.,  being  the  value  of  European  medicines  sup- 
plied by  Government  The  expenditure  during  the  year  amounted 
to  ^^289,  13s.  The  Pirozpur  branch  dispensary  was  established  in 
1865,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  native  doctor.  The  institution 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  local  poor,  and  during  187 1,  674  out- 
door patients  were  treated,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  10*89. 
The  total  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  £16^  2s.  6d.,  wholly 
derived  from  local  sources,  Government  only  supplying  the  European 
medicines  to  the  value  of  jQi^  i6s.  8d.  The  native  doctor  is 
attached  to  the  lock-up,  and  gives  his  services  to  the  dispensary  gra- 
tuitously. The  Mdddrf pur  branch  dispensary  was  established  in  1869, 
but  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  financial  condition  was 
said  in  187 1  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state,  the  subscriptions  having 
fallen  into  arrear,  and  much  of  them  being  irrecoverable.  The  total 
amount  collected  during  187 1.  was  only  £^y  14s.;  and  the  Civil 
Surgeon  in  his  report  for  that  year  strongly  recommended  Govern- 
ment to  close  the  dispensary  till  such  time  as  the  people  can  appre- 
ciate its  benefits.  The  total  number  of  patients  receiving  outdoor 
treatment  from  it  in  187 1  was  208. 

GEOLOcy  OF  BAkarganj  District. — Bdkarganj  is  a  very  typical 
part  of  the  alluvial  delta  formed  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
and  their  feeders.  It  exhibits  an  unbroken  flat,  traversed  by  count- 
less streams  and  rivers  twisted  into  a  network  of  channels  which 
are  for  ever  changing  their  courses.  The  soil  consists  of  fine  silt  or 
sandy  mud,  very  easily  acted  on,  and  yielding  readily  to  the  rapid 
currents  produced  by  the  sudden  rising  and  falling  of  the  rivers. 
These  floods  are  due  both  to  the  masses  of  water  which  the  rivers 
bring  down  from  the  interior  during  the  rains,  and  to  the  strong 
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tides  driven  up  by  prevailing  winds  from  the  south  and  south-west 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  District,  lying  chiefly  along  the 
Meghni  river,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  surface,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  well  raised  above  ordinary  floods.  The  western  and 
north-western  side  of  the  District  lies  much  lower,  and  a  vast 
portion  of  tliis  tract  is  covered  by  marshes  and  swamps.  The 
southern  face  of  the  District  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  here  the  ground  is  steadily  advancing  to  the  south,  the 
silt  held  in  suspension  by  the  numerous  streams  being  deposited  as 
they  approach  the  resisting  mass  of  sea-water.  Sandbanks  are 
thus  formed,  and  gradually  raised  above  the  water  level,  and  then 
rapidly  become  clothed  with  coarse  grassy  jungle  and  trees.  This 
vegetation  forms  a  natural  filter  for  every  flood  that  passes  over 
them,  thus  causing  the  deposit  of  the  finer  slime  or  mud,  which 
is  richly  fertilising.  When  the  accretions  have  reached  this  stage, 
the  people  settle  on  them,  and  cultivation  commences.  The  whole 
of  Bdkarganj  District  lies  within  the  lower  delta,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  area  in  which  the  beds  of  the  watercourses  are 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  They  are,  therefore,  all 
tidal.  During  the  freshets  of  the  rainy  season,  the  water  in  many 
of  these  streams  does  not  actually  change  its  course  with  the 
change  of  tide,  but  flows  constantly  on  its  surface  towards  the  sea, 
although  it  rises  and  falls  as  in  the  dry  season.  In  this  lower  por- 
tion of  the  delta,  as  the  streams  deposit  their  detritus,  the  level  of 
their  beds,  with  that  of  the  adjoining  ground  over  which  they 
periodically  overflow,  gradually  rises,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
each  stream  flows  along  the  ridge  of  an  elevated  bank  which  it  has 
itself  built  up.  Some  larger  flood  than  usual  then  occurs,  the  river 
bursts  its  banks,  and  assumes  a  new  course  along  the  lower  ground 
adjoining,  while  its  former  channel,  thus  raised  above  the  general 
level,  is  deserted.  In  this  way  the  Ganges  has  probably,  at  succes- 
sive periods,  occupied  as  its  main  channel  each  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
courses  still  traceable  between  the  Hdgli  and  its  present .  course. 
But,  judging  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  it  seems  probable 
that  if  the  main  body  of  the  Ganges  ever  flowed  down  the  Garai,  or 
Baleswar,  or  Haringhdtd  (for  the  same  channel  bears  these  different 
names  in  various  parts  of  its  course),  it  retained  that  direction  for 
a  shorter  period  than  in  its  other  courses.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  more  than  usually  rapid  accumulation  of  deposits  at  the  upper 
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entrance  of  the  Garai  may  have  deflected  the  course  of  the  great 
stream  farther  to  the  east ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  ground 
lying  along  the  general  line  of  the  offset  of  the  Ganges  has  not 
been  nearly  filled  up  to  the  general  level  of  the  ground  on  either 
side.  It  is  along  this  unfilled-in  depression  that  the  immense 
marshes  and  swamps  of  the  western  and  north-western  side  of 
Bikarganj  occur.  The  Sundarban  tract  in  Bikarganj  is  not  by  any 
means  so  extensive  as  in  the  Districts  on  its  west.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  branches  of  the  Meghni,  the  land  is  cleared  and 
cultivated  almost  to  the  very  sea.  Along  the  Haringhiti,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  District,  clearings  are  progressing,  and  cultivation 
is  now  appearing  wherever  fresh  water  can  be  procured.  The  level 
of  the  sea  itself  is,  however,  not  constant.  Owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
the  steady  action  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  to  the  fact  that 
this  occurs  during  the  rainy  season  in  Bengal,  when  all  the  streams 
are  in  flood,  the  level  of  the  water  along  Bdkarganj  is  often  four 
or  four  and  a  half  feet  higher  during  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring. 
The  District  being,  as  already  stated,  one  dead  level,  the  water,  during 
this  season,  spreads  over  the  whole  country ;  and  only  the  villages, 
each  raised  on  its  own  little  mound,  stand  out  above  the  flood. 
These  floods,  however,  leave  behind  them  a  thin  layer  of  fertilising 
slime,  which  repays  the  peasant  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  inun- 
dation. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE. 


Since  the  foregoing  Account  of  Bdkarganj  District  was  printed,  I 
have  received  a  very  valuable  Special  Report  on  the  Land  Tenures. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  insert  it  at  its  proper  place,  but  I  give  it  as  an 
Appendix  at  ihe  end  of  this  volume. 
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so  utilised  by  the  formation  of  dams  or  weirs.  Indeed,  since  the 
closing  of  the  indigo  factories  of  the  District,  the  Collector  states 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  mill  being  in  existence  in  the  Dis- 
trict worthy  of  notice.  The  water  of  the  rivers,  watercourses,  and 
marshes  is  nowhere  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on  in  Farfdpur,  and  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  material  wealth.  Farfdpur  may  be 
termed  without  impropriety  a  fishing  District,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  (reports  the  Collector),  that  a  traffic  to  the  extent  of 
^20,000  is  annually  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 
Fishermen  from  tlie  neighbouring  Districts  of  Dacca  and  Pabni, 
as  well  as  those  resident  in  Farfdpur,  take  every  year  leases  of 
certain  portions  of  the  rivers  for  catching  hilsdy  rut,  kdtld,  dhdin, 
pdngds,  and  other  large  fish,  which  yield  them  a  considerable  profit. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  principal  fisheries  of  the  Dis- 
trict, with  the  estimated  value  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  the  pro- 
duce:— (i)  Jalkar  Isldmpur,  in  the  north,  extending  from  the  town 
of  Godlanda  to  Bhuludbdrf  westwards ;  estimated  value  of  traffic 
about  £2^00  a  year.  (2)  Jalkar  Girdbhitf,  extending  from  Godl- 
anda  to  Ichiiil  Sibrdmpur ;  annual  traffic  about  ;^30oo.  (3) 
Jalkar  Mehmiidpur,  extending  from  Ichdil  Sibrdmpur  to  Chindpur; 
annual  traffic  about  jQtoo,  (4)  Jalkar  Mubirakpur  Ujiil,  extend- 
ing from  Chiindpur  to  Krishnapur;  annual  traffic  about  £,2^00, 
(5)  Jalkar  Char  Mukundid,  extending  from  Rdotir  Dhifld  to  Das 
Hazdrf ;  annual  traffic  value  about  ;^3oo.  (6)  Jalkar  Ndrikholi, 
extending  from  Das  Hazdrf  to  Nfldkhf  Khdl ;  traffic  about  £,%oo. 
With  regard  to  the  fisheries  in  the  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  District,  the  following  account  is  extracted  from  Colonel 
dastreirs  Survey  Report,  before  alluded  to: — "  These /^7j,  and 
the  streams  that  traverse  them,  afford  also  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  various  kinds  of  fish,  crabs,  and  prawns  to  the  various 
local  markets.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  no  small  quantity 
of  the  fish  is  conveyed  to  the  Calcutta  and  other  markets  along 
the  canal  or  Sundarban  routes,  by  which  all  the  traffic  in  boats  is 
carried  on  between  the  eastern  Districts  and  the  metropolis.  The 
fishes  in  this  case  are  stored  in  reservoirs  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat,  and  closed  by  a  grating  at  bottom,  through  which  a 
constant  and  fresh  supply  of  water  is  afforded.  The  boats  are  well 
manned  and  swift,  and  are  pulled  day  and  night  The  fishermen 
cast    the   dead   and   dying  fish  overboard   m  route,  and  by  these 
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FARIDPUR,  the  most  westerly  District  of  the  Dacca  Division, 
lies  between  23**  54'  55"  and  22°  47'  53"  north  latitude,  and 
89°  21'  50"  and  90*  16'  east  longitude.  It  contains  an  area,  as 
returned  by  the  Surveyor-General  in  1871,  of  1524*06  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  of  1,012,589 
souls.  The  principal  Civil  Station,  which  is  also  the  chief  town  of 
the  District,  is  Farldpur  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  a  small  stream 
called  Mard  Padmi,  in  23**  36'  north  latitude  and  89®  52'  east 
longitude. 

Boundaries. — Farfdpur  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Ganges  or  Padmi  river ;  on  the  west  by  the  Chandni, 

^  My  account  of  FaHdpur  District  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 
— (I)  From  the  answers  to  my  five  series  of  questions  furnished  by  Mr  C.  A. 
KeUy,  C.  S.,  countersigning  materials  drawn  up  by  Bdbu  Bhuban  Mohan  Rihi, 
Deputy  Collector  ;  (2)  Account  of  FaHdpur,  printed  in  the  Report  on  the  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  (1868) ;  (3)  Colonel  J.  £.  Gastrell's  Revenue 
Survey  Report  on  the  Districts  of  Jessor,  FaHdpur,  and  Bdkarganj  (1868) ;  (4) 
Bengal  Census  Report  of  1872  ;  (5)  Report  on  the  Food  of  the  People,  by  Dr  B. 
N.  Basu,  Civil  Surgeon  of  FaHdpur,  dated  31st  January  1873  ;  (6)  Special  Report 
on  rates  of  rent  for  different  descriptions  of  land  in  each  Fiscal  Division  of  the 
District,  dated  12th  August  1872 ;  (7)  Report  of  Inspector-General  of  Police  for 
1871  ;  (8)  Jail  Statistics,  specially  furnished  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Jails,  and 
Annual  Jail  Report  for  1870 ;  (9)  Educational  Statistics,  compiled  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Educational  Department  for  1856-57, 1860-61, 1870-71,  and  1871-72; 

(10)  Postal  Statistics,  specially  furnished  by  the  Director-General  of  Post-Offices ; 

(11)  Board  of  Revenue's  Report  of  area,  number  of  state's,  amount  of  land  revenue* 
&c.,  of  each  Fiscal  Division  in  the  District ;  (12)  Area  Report,  and  Statement  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  by  the  Surveyor-General ;  (13)  Medical  Report,  furnished 
by  Dr  B.  N.  Basu,  Civil  Surgeon.     Personal  observations  and  inquiries. 
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Bardsii,  and  Madhumatf  rivers,  the  two  latter  being  merely  different 
names  for  different  parts  of  the  same  stream ;  to  the  south,  the 
boundary  consists  of  the  Kumdr  river,  and  a  line  lof  swamps  and 
marshes.  Farfdpur  borders  on  Jessor  to  the  west,  on  Pabni  to  the 
north,  on  Dacca  to  the  east,  and  on  Bdkarganj  to  the  south. 

District  Jurisdiction  (1870). — There  is  no  difference  between 
the  Revenue  and  Magisterial  jurisdictions,  and  the  limits  of  the  Civil 
jurisdiction  are  nearly  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Revenue  and 
Magisterial  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  in  the 
north-west  and  south-east  of  the  District.  The  alluvial  accretions 
{chars)  or  islands  of  Shdhmfrpur  and  Rimnagar  in  the  river  Padmi 
towards  the  north-west,  are  reported  as  under  the  Revenue  and 
Magisterial  jurisdiction  of  Pabnd  District,  but  within  the  Civil 
jurisdiction  of  Farfdpur.  Again,  in  the  south-east,  the  Civil  juris- 
diction of  Farfdpur  extends  to  certain  villages  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  police  circle  {thdnd)  of  Sibchar  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Aridl  Khin  river,  although  they  are  under  the  Revenue  and  Magis- 
terial jurisdictions  of  the  Mdddripur  Subdivision  of  the  adjacent 
District  of  Bdkarganj.  A  proposal  to  transfer  the  Mddirfpur  Sub- 
division to  Faridpur  District  is  now  under  consideration  (1873). 
There  are  also  several  villages,  situated  upon  the  Farfdpur  side  of 
the  boundary  line  between  it  and  Bdkarganj,  of  which  said  villages 
the  Criminal  jurisdiction  at  present  appertains  to  the  latter  District 
Arrangements  are,  however,  now  being  made  which  will  effect  the 
transfer  of  the  Criminal  jurisdiction. of  these  villages  to  Faridpur,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  (1873). 

Formation  of  the  District. — In  1582,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  the  Province  of  Bengal  was  formed  into  thirty-three 
sarkdrs  or  financial  subdivisions,  and  Faridpur  appears  to  have  been 
included  within  the  sarkdr  of  Muhammad  Abiid.  Being  near  the 
seaside,  it  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  the  Maghs,  a 
race  which  at  that  time  infested  all  the  sea-coast  from  Ardkdn  as 
far  as  the  Sundarbans.  It  was  also  liable  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Assamese,  who  sailed  down  the  Brahmaputra  ravaging  the  country  on 
either  bank.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shdh  Jahdn,  these 
depredations  were  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  falling 
off  in  the  imperial  revenue.  In  1721  a  new  partition  of  the  country 
was  made,  the  Province  of  Bengal  being  formed  into  13  large 
divisions  (chaklds)^  instead  of  33  sarkdrs.  In  1765  the  financial 
administration  of  Faridpur,  together  with  the  rest  of  Bengal,  was 
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ceded  to  the  English,  and  in  1790  they  assumed  the  actual  criminal 
administration  of  the  country,  and  the  Collectors  were  invested  with 
magisterial  powers.  In  1793  ^^  Collectors  were  relieved  of  their 
magisterial  duties,  and  separate  officers  were  appointed,  uniting  in 
one  person  the  functions  of  judge  and  magistrate.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  present  District  was  then  comprised  within  the  tract 
of  country  known  as  Dacca  Jalilpur,  the  headquarters  of  which  was 
at  Dacca  city.  The  magistracy  of  Dacca  Jalilpur  included  not 
only  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  Faridpur,  but  also  the  police 
sections  of  Jafarganj  and  Nawibganj  to  the  east  of  the  Padmd 
river.  It  did  not,  however,  comprise  the  city  of  Dacca,  which 
formed  a  separate  magistracy.  A  portion  of  the  existing  District  of 
Farfdpur  not  included  in  Dacca  Jalilpur,  namely,  the  present  police 
section  of  Bhdshni  with  part  of  Maksudpur  was  included  in  Jessor, 
while  Gopfnithpur  Fiscal  Division  was  included  in  Bdkarganj,  In 
181 1  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  separate  Dacca  Jaldlpur  from  the 
Dacca  Collectorate.  Courts  were  built  at  the  town  of  Farfdpur, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  tract  east  of  the  river  Chandnd 
was  transferred  from  Jessor  to  Dacca  Jaldlpur.  The  jurisdiction  on 
the  east  of  the  Padmi  river  was  not  interfered  with.  Subsequently 
the  name  of  the  District  was  changed  from  Dacca  JaUlpur  to  its 
present  designation  of  Farfdpur,  when  the  tract  of  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Padmd  was  given  up  and  transferred  to  Dacca,  the  Fiscal 
Division  of  Gopfnithpur  being  annexed  to  Farfdpur  from  Bdkarganj. 
The  formation  of  Farfdpur  District,  as  now  constituted,  was  not  the 
work  of  any  single  year.  But  its  separate  existence  dates  from  the 
erection  of  the  Courts  in  181 1. 

The  General  Aspect  of  the  Country  is  fiat,  tame,  and  unin- 
teresting ;  although  in  the  northern  tract  the  land  is  comparatively 
high,  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  covered  with  water  during  the  rains, 
but  dry  during  the  cold  and  hot  seasons.  From  the  town  of 
Farfdpur  the  ground  slopes,  until  in  the  south,  on  the  confines  of 
Bikarganj,  it  becomes  one  immense  swamp,  never  entirely  dry. 
In  this  tract  all  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats. 
The  soil  changes  from  light  sandy  to  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  or  loam. 
The  following  account  of  the  characteristic  aspects  of  the  villages 
is  extracted  from  Colonel  Gastrell's  Revenue  Survey  Report : — 
"  In  Farfdpur  the  villages  are  either  scattered  in  large  clumps  here 
and  there  over  the  plain,  or  extend  themselves  in  long,  and  often 
continuous,  lines.     In  every  case,  except  in  villages  of  very  recent 
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formation,  the  sites  are  densely  wooded  with  mango,  date,  betel, 
palm,  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  bamboos,  gigantic  creepers, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropical  vegetation,  with  huts  and  gardens  scattered 
throughout  the  jungle.  The  villages  are  always  found  on  the 
highest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  on  the  very  borders  of, 
the  marshes,  or  they  wind  through  the  country,  following  the  tor- 
tuous curves  of  the  numerous  streams  that  intersect  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  whose  banks  being  raised  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  the  annual  inundation  deposits,  offer  the  best  localities 
for  building,  whilst  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  may  generally 
be  obtained  during  the  driest  season  from  their  beds.  Along  many 
of  the  larger  streams  the  line  of  villages  is  often  unbroken  for  miles 
together,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  the  end 
of  one  village  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  The  huts, 
except  in  markets  and  bdzdrs,  are,  however,  seldom  close  together, 
but  are  scattered  amidst  small  garden  plots,  mango,  date,  and  betel- 
nut  groves,  pdn  gardens,  &c.  The  plains  between  the  villages  are 
almost  invariably  more  or  less  depressed  towards  the  centre,  where 
usually  a  marsh,  or  lake,  or  deep  lagoon  may  be  found,  which  doubt- 
less once  formed  portions  of  some  of  the  numerous  outlets  by  which 
the  Ganges  in  former  days  found  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  whole 
country,  in  fact,  is  indented  and  marked  with  these  old  river  beds, 
all  indicative  of  the  many  and  great  changes  that  have  operated 
over  these  tracts  in  times  past,  and  which  are  still  acting,  more 
slowly  perhaps,  but  as  surely,  in  the  present"  During  the  height  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Ganges,  the  whole  District  may  be  said  to  be 
under  water,  the  artificially-raised  villages  in  the  low  lands  forming 
so  many  islands.  The  people  go  about  in  boats  to  keep  up  com- 
munication between  one  quarter  of  a  village  and  another.  The 
southern  part  of  the  District  consists  of  a  vast  network  of  swamps 
and  marshes.  The  villages,  hidden  in  a  dense  jungle  of  bamboos, 
betel-nut  palms,  and  other  trees,  are  built  on  the  highest  ground, 
and  (as  above  stated)  form  a  ring  round  each  swamp.  This 
repeated  ad  infinitum  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  scenery.  One 
swamp  (hil)  is  connected  with  another  by  means  of  a  narrow  water- 
course {khdt)^  the  banks  of  which  are  thickly  wooded  with  canes 
and  trees,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  remnants  of  some  primeval  forest 
It  miglit  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  marshy  region  of  this  sort 
would  be  very  sparsely  populated.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
however,  the  Census  Returns  show  it  to  be  teeming  with  human 
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life,  and  the  Collector  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 
— "The  police  circle  {thdnd)  of  Maksiidpur,  which  is  situated   in 
the  very  midst  of  this  inhospitable  region,  shows  a  return  of  136,069 
inhabitants,  or  613  persons  to  the  square  mile.     The  banks  of  the 
streams  traversing  the  swamps  of  the  south  are  covered  by  one  long 
continuous  line  of  densely-populated  villages.     The  river  Kumdr, 
for  instance,  which  winds  like  a  huge  snake  all  over  the  District, 
presents  this  spectacle,  and  it  is  much  the  same  with  the   Sftal 
Likhmid,  and  other  streams.     In  addition  to  this,  the  dreary  and 
unwholesome  swamps  of  the  extreme  south  are  themselves  largely 
peopled  by  a  highly  interesting  Chanddl  race.     These  Chanddls 
believe  themselves  to  have  b.een  once  a  complete  Hindu  commu- 
nity,   consisting   of   all   castes    from   Brdhmans   downwards,  who, 
on  having  the  misfortune  to  be  cursed  in  a  body  by  a  vengeful 
Brdhman   of  great   sanctity   in   Dacca,  quitted   their   homes  and 
emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  southern  wastes  of  Farfdpur,  Jessor,  and 
Bdkarganj.     There  with  great  perseverance  and  toil  they  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  swamps  large  hillocks  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  whereon  they  built  their  homesteads  in  the  dry  weather  in 
order  to  preserve  their  cattle  and  goods  during  the  high  inunda- 
tions.    In  this  place  they  are  located  to  the  present  day,  cultivating 
the  swamps  with  rice  and  jute,  and  carrying  on  the  occupations  of 
fishing  and  bird-catching,  varied  with  mat  and  basket  weaving,  and 
the  cutting  of  grass  for  thatching  purposes  and  for  the  consumption 
of  their  cattle.     In  the  dry  weather  they  often  suffer  considerably 
from  scarcity  of  water,  and  at  times  almost  die  from  thirst.      As 
they  do  not  preserve  water  in  tanks,  they  are  often  reduced  to  what 
little  they  may  have  kept  by  them  in  their  earthen  vessels,  and  not 
unfrequently  drink  it  when  it  has  become  quite  thick  and  green. 
In  the  rains  the  water  rises  over  ten  feet,  and  leaves  their  artificial 
mounds  like  so  many  islands  in  a  huge   lake.     Locomotion   then 
becomes  impossible  except  by  boat,  while  they  have  to  collect  all 
their  cattle  and  keep  them  in  their  homesteads,  feeding  them   on 
what  fodder  they  may  have  stored  up  during  the  dry  season,  and  on 
a  grass  which,  like  the  rice,  grows  with  the-  rise  of  the  water,  and  in 
appearance  very  much  resembles  paddy.     These  cattle  have  often 
to  remain  for  days  standing  above  their  bellies  in  water,  and  as 
their  food  has  to  be  stored  up  for  them  in  the  homesteads,  they  are 
fed  on  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  support  existence.     Con- 
sequently, by  the   end   of  the   rainy  season  they  are  reduced  to 
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all  open  for  navigation  during  the  rains.  The  following  is  a  brief 
list  of  the  larger  rivers  : — Most  important  is  the  Ganges  or  PadmA, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  District  to  the  north  and  east,  sepa- 
ra'ang  it  from  Pabni  and  Dacca.  The  river  nowhere  enters 
the  District ;  it  first  touches  its  north-west  comer  at  Bhelrii  Bdrii 
Factory,  near  a  small  village  called  Mirgidingd,  whence  it  flows 
along  the  north  boundary  as  far  as  Godlanda,  the  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  At  this  place  the  Jarauni,  or  main 
stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  flowing  from  the  north,  empties  itself 
into  the  Padmd,  and  the  united  stream  flows  south  and  south-east 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  District.  At  Goilanda,  where 
the  two  great  rivers  meet,  the  current  is  so  strong,  and  the  eddies 
and  whirlpools  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  waters  so  numerous, 
that  the  largest  and  most  powerful  river  steamers  on  the  Assam  line 
are  often  unable  to  make  headway,  and  have  to  lie  for  days  at 
Godlanda  point  until  the  river  subsides.  The  Collector  of  the 
District  states  that  during  the  heavy  rains  of  1869  there  were  at 
one  time  no  fewer  than  six  river  steamers  with  flats  in  tow  lying  at 
Godlanda  unable  to  proceed  up  the  Jamuni.  The  Ganges  at  present 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  silt  up  between  the  towns  of  Farldpur  and 
Pabni,  and  to  seek  an  outlet  by  means  of  the  Garai  river ;  but  as 
the  line  of  drainage  runs  principally  from  north  to  south,  and  as 
Faifdpur  would  still  have  a  large  river  compassing  it  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west,  such  a  change  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  evil 
consequences.  The  average  width  of  the  Padmd  here,  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  native  cargo  boats  of  the  largest  size  and  by 
river  steamers,  is  estimated  by  Colonel  Gastrell  at  1600  yards.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Padmd  is  the  Aridl  Khdn  river,  sometimes 
called  the  Bhubaneswar  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  leaves  the 
parent  stream  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Faridpur,  and  forms  the 
large  island  known  as  Char  Mukundid.  It  first  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly, and  afterwards  in  a  southerly  direction,  finally  taking  its 
exit  from  the  District  near  Mdddripur  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bdkarganj,  at  the  point  where  the  Kumdr  river  flows  into  it  from  the 
west  The  Aridl  Khdn  is  navigable  by  large  native  boats  throughout 
the  year,  and  has  an  average  breadth  during  the  rainy  season  of  1600 
yards.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Aridl  Khdn  is  the  Nfldkhf  Khdl, 
a  stream  which  flows  from  the  Kumdr  river,  and  runs  a  course  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  west  to  east  till  it  falls  into  the  Aridl  Khdn 
just  below  the  village  of  Nildkhi.      This   stream   has  an  average 
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year.  It  is  reported  that  two  branches  of  the  Kumdr  river  might 
be  utilised  for  opening  out  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
principal  branch  is  the  Sftal  Lakhmii,  which  runs  from  Talmd 
Police  Station,  and  joms  the  Kumir  at  Bhingl  This  stream  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  during  the  rains ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it 
is  not  s&  navigable,  on  account  of  the  bed  having  filled  up  in  a  few 
places  between  Talmi  and  Ajii  Gaispur,  the  intervening  parts  con- 
taining a  considerable  depth  of  water.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
render  the  river  navigable  throughout  the  year  is  to  deepen  these 
parts.  If  this  work  was  carried  out,  there  would  be  open  boat 
communication  between  Bhingd,  a  large  and  flourishing  trading 
mart,  and  Talmi ;  from  which  point  there  is  road  communication 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Faridpur.  The  second  branch  leaves  the 
Kumir  a  little  above  -Bhingi  at  Bdlugdm  ;  it  rims  through  some 
of  the  large  swamps  that  are  found  in  the  south  of  the  District,  and 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  Madhumatf.  This  stream,  like  the 
one  alluded  to  above,  only  requires  to  be  deepened  in  places.  If 
it  were  made  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year  round,  a  communi- 
cation would  be  opened  between  the  station  of  Faridpur  and 
Gopdlganj,  another  important  mart  The  stream,  if  opened  out, 
would  also  afford  an  easy  passage  for  boats  going  to  Calcutta  by 
way  of  the  Sundarbans,  which  have  now  to  proceed  through  Bdkar- 
ganj  District  The  deepening  of  the  Bdlugrdm  Khdl,  as  this  branch 
of  the  Kumir  is  called,  would  moreover  drain  two  or  three  large 
swamps,  and  enable  a  quantity  of  marsh  land  to  be  reclaimed. 
The  Collector  of  the  District  in  1867,  who  makes  these  suggestions 
(pages  199,  200,  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division" 
— Faridpur  Section),  states  that  the  landlord  of  that  part  of  the 
country  is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  opening 
up  the  stream,  and  is  willing  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  the  work. 
The  minor  tributaries  of  the  Kumir  are  the  Mard  Padmi,  which 
flows  into  it  at  Kandipur,  and  the  Hazrikhdlf,  a  branch  of  the 
Chandni,  which  empties  itself  into  it  higher  up. 

Alluvion  and  Diluvion. — All  the  rivers  mentioned  above,  but 
more  particularly  the  Padmd,  are  subject  to  constant  alluvion  and 
diluvion  on  a  large  scale.  The  number  of  alluvial  accretions  and 
sandbanks  formed  by  the  rivers,  and  afterwards  cut  away  and 
deposited  in  another  spot,  is  very  great  The  following  list  shows 
a  few  of  the  most  important  cases  of  alluvion  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  District  during  recent  years: — (i)  Char  Panchds  Hazdri ; 
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close  of  the  cold  weather,  at  a  time  when  the  paddy  is  all  gathered 
in  the  inundated  tracts,  and  where  no  cold  weather  crops  are 
grown.  The  males  of  these  parts  generally  migrate  southwards  in 
search  of  emplo3anent  to  the  Sundarbans,  or  go  there  to  cut  timber, 
which  they  import ;  some,  too,  were  attracted  north  by  the  works 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  which  runs  through  Belgdchhl  and 
Godlanda.  It  is  to  the  amount  of  repairs  rendered  necessary  by 
the  severe  floods  of  last  year  that  I  attribute  the  return  of  a  large 
excess  in  the  male  population  of  those  police  circles  {fhdndsy*  As 
regards  the  accuracy  of  the^  Census,  ''  the  Deputy-Magistrates,'' 
writes  Mr  Wells,  ''  consider  that  the  Census  returns  under  their  im- 
mediate care  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  I  concur  in  thinking  them 
so.  As  I  have  shown,  the  care  taken  was  very  great,  and  I  believe 
the  returns  are  perfectly  correct." 

The  table  opposite  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  population 
in  each  Police  Circle  and  Subdivision,  with  its  pressure  per  square 
mile,  &C.  I  have  reproduced  it  vfrhatim  from  the  Census  Report 
of  1872 : — 

Population  Classified  According  to  Sex,  Religion,  and 
Age. — The  total  population  of  the  Farfdpur  District  amounts  to 
497i854  males  and  514,735  females;  total,  1,012,589;  proportion 
of  males  to  total  population  being  49*2  per  cent.  The  area  of  the 
District  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1872  is  1496  square  miles, 
the  average  density  of  the  population  being  677  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  age,  the  Census  gives  the  following  results : — 
Hindus — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  67,629,  females  54,844 ; 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  136,426,  females  162,089.  ^^' 
hammadans — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  111,358,  females 
87,564;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  180,917,  females  208,460. 
Christians — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  82,  females  82 ;  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  175,  females  124.  Other  denominations 
not  classified  separately — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  467, 
females  461 ;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  800,  females  11 11. 
Total  of  all  classes — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  179,536, 
females  142,951 ;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  318,318,  females 
371,784;  grand  total  of  all  ages,  1,012,589.  The  total  number 
of  Hindus  in  the  District  is  420,988,  Muhammadans  588,299, 
Christians  463,  and  others  of  unspecified  denominations  2839. 
The  number  of  insanes  is  returned  at  299,  or  '0295  per  cent  of  the 
total  population ;  idiots  at  69,  or  -0068  per  cent  of  the  total  pppula- 
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place  has  since  been  again  removed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  Baikunthpur  was  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Chandnd,  but  the  river  has  since  then 
changed  its  course,  and  it  is  now  situated  on  the  south  bank. 
Such  changes  in  the  channel  are  of  almost  yearly  occurrence  in 
the  Padmi.  This  river,  indeed,  has  now  several  channels,  flowing 
between  constantly  shifting  sandbanks  and  small  islands.  To  give 
any  idea  of  the  changes  in  the  channels  is  simply  impossible  \ 
sometimes  one  channel  being  navigable,  and  sometimes  another. 

The  Ganges  is  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  straight  main 
channel  to  the  sea  by  means  of  the  Garai  river,  with  its  continua- 
tion the  Madhumatf  and  Haringhdtd  rivers.  The  following  account 
of  the  changes  going  on  is  very  slightly  condensed  from  Colonel 
GastrelPs  Revenue  Survey  Report  of  the  Districts  of  Jessor,  Farid- 
pur,  and  Bdkarganj,  and  although  the  remarks  do  not  exclusively 
apply  to  Faridpur  District,  they  may  fitly  be  introduced  here.  The 
Garai  diverges  from  the  Ganges  at  Kushtid,  and  follows  a  south- 
easterly course  more  or  less  tortuous  as  far  as  Maslandpur,  where 
the  Chandnd  river  falls  into  it.  Thence  the  united  stream  flows 
southwards,  but  with  many  windings  in  its  upper  reaches,  first  ^s 
the  Madhumatf,  and  afterwards  as  the  Haringhiti,  under  which 
name  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  This  is  the  great  route  for 
river  steamers  between  Calcutta  and  the  North- Western  Provinces 
during  the  dry  season,  and  when  the  Nadiyd  rivers  are  closed. 
The  flow  of  water  from  the  Ganges  down  this  great  water-way  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  1828  the  Garai  at  Kushtii  was  only 
600  feet  broad.  But  when,  in  1854-55,  it  was  surveyed  by  Mr 
Pemberlon,  Revenue  Surveyor,  the  average  breadth  of  its  upper 
reaches,  from  the  village  of  Bahddurkhdlf  to  that  of  Riipur,  was 
1320  feet ;  at  the  entrance  it  was  1400  feet,  which  in  subsequent 
years  increased  to  1560  feet.  It  has  therefore  more  than  doubled 
its  discharging  power  since  1828.  These  are,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, the  breadths  of  the  river  during  high  floods.  At  times, 
when  the  Jamuni  or  Brahmaputra  river  is  in  full  flood,  it  dams  up 
the  Ganges,  and  still  further  increases  the  flow  of  water  down  the 
Garai,  which  forms  at  such  times  the  principal  outlet  for  the  Ganges 
waters  into  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  stream  are  mostly  high  and 
precipitous  in  the  upper  reaches,  but  gradually  decrease  in  height 
to  the  south,  until  reaching  the  police  station  of  Kachud,  below 
which  the  river  overflows   its  banks  during  high   spring  tides  in 
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tion;  deaf  and  dumb,  314,  or  '03 10  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion; blind,  659,  or  '065 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  and 
lepers,  417,  or  '0412  of  the  total  population.  I  take  these  figures 
as  given  by  the  Census  Report  of  1872. 

Population  according  to  Occupation. — ^The  following  para- 
graphs, showing  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  condensed  from 
the  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  Census  Report  The 
figures,  however,  must  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  only,  and 
the  classification  seems  in  many  respects,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
imperfect  I  reproduce  them,  however,  as  the  first  organised  effort 
of  the  kind ;  and  a  discriminating  eye,  while  rejecting  some  of  them, 
will  find  curious  hints  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  people. 

Occupations  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  Municipal,  or  other  local  authorities : — Govemment 
police,  225;  rural  police,  1932;  Covenanted  English  officers,  3; 
subordinate  executive  officers,  5 ;  Public  Works  officials,  4 ;  Post- 
office  officials,  23;  excise  officials,  125  ;  clerks,  12  ;  piyddds  (mes- 
sengers), 43 ;  others,  45 ;  total  of  Class  I.,  2417. 

Class  II. — Professional  persons,  including  professors  of  religion, 
education,  literature,  law,  medicine,  fine  arts,  surveying,  and  en- 
gineering : — Hindu  priests  (purohits),  3645 ;  spiritual  instructors 
(g^rus),  423 ;  astrologers  {dchdrjyas\  22 ;  Muhammadan  priests 
(mullds\  68 ;  pilgrim  guides  {pandds\  9 ;  priests  of  family  idols 
15;  KhondkdrSy  6;  schoolmasters,  212;  vernacular  teachers  {fan- 
dits)y  34 ;  village  schoolmasters  (^irumahdsays)^  2 ;  Persian  teachers 
(Muns/iis),  8 ;  students  and  scholars,  73 ;  pleaders,  42 ;  law  agents 
(Muk//fdrs)f  57;  stamp  vendors,  20;  doctors,  12  ;  Hindu  physicians 
(kabirdjs)y  698 ;  vaccinators,  6 ;  cow-doctors  (ff>baidyas\  2 ;  men- 
midwives,  205;  compounders,  2;  circumcisers,  2;  musicians,  1102; 
singers,  139  ;  actors,  4  ;  painters,  57  ;  surveyors  or  dmins^  5  ;  civil 
engineers,  5  ;  total  of  Class  II.,  6875. 

Class  III. — Persons  in  service,  or  performing  personal  offices: — 
Personal  servants,  4764;  cooks,  27  ;  assistant  cooks  {masdichis),  i ; 
barbers,  3593;  washermen  {dhobis\  1476;  sweepers  {mihtars\  20; 
water-carriers,  4;  gardeners,  238;  genealogists  {^hataks),  73;  door- 
keepers {danc'dns)f  75;  innkeepers,  i;  unspecified,  2758;  total  of 
Class  III.,  13,030. 

Class  IV. — Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals: — 
Landlords  {zantlnddrs),  458;  large  leaseholders  {ijdrdddrs),  19; 
holders  of  rent-free  tenures  (ldkhirdjddrs\  297  ;  subordinate  land- 
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flows  into  the  Ganges  instead  of  out  of  it,  and  during  this  season 
the  deposit  in  its  bed  is  very  considerable ; "  yet  that,  ''  during  the 
last  months  of  the  rains,  when  the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra  have 
nearly  run  off,  the  immense  body  of  water  spread  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindustan  rushes  into  the  partially-deserted  bed  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  then  acts  as  a  water  reservoir,  with  a  force  that 
to  a  great  extent  clears  out  the  deposit  of  the  earlier  months,  and 
so  restores  the  equilibrium."  This  state  of  antagonism  between  the 
two  rivers  will  continue  until  the  Ganges  has  opened  a  sufficiently 
large  outlet  for  herself  by  the  Garai,  or  other  streams  still  farther  to 
the  west  When  she  has  done  that,  should  there  then  be  two  or 
three  years  of  long  duration  of  floods  in  the  Brahmaputra,  and  of 
early  cessation  of  the  Ganges  floods,  we  shall  no  doubt  see  the 
latter  river  beaten  in  the  contest,  and,  unable  to  clear  out  the  de- 
posit of  the  earlier  months,  retire  from  the  field. 

Below  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway 
extension  at  Godlanda,  the  changes  in  the  courses  of  the  joint  streams 
Ganges,    Brahmaputra,  and   Meghni,  have,  ever   since   Rennell's 
time,  and  no  doubt  long  before,  been  constant,  and  are  still  going 
on.     Between  that  point  and  the  sea,  immense  islands  or  chars  are 
annually  thrown  up  in  one  place,  and  washed  away  in   others. 
Large  portions  of  the  country  on  both  banks  are  still  unconsoli- 
dated, and  being  covered  only  by  grass  or  reed  jungle,  are  easily 
acted  upon  by  the  flood  waters.     Indeed  it  was  often  difficult  for 
surveyors  to  recognise  the  country  that  had  been  surveyed  by  them 
only  the  year  before.     A  comparison  of  the  two  maps  of  1764-72 
and  1847-63  will  show  what  changes  have  actually  occurred  in  that 
interval.      The  most  important  change  appears  to  be  where  the 
joint  streams  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  forced  their  way  into  the 
Meghni,  between  Rdjbdri  and  Rdjnagar,  partially  deserting  the  old 
channel  shown  between  Rijnagar   and   Bhadreswar  in  Rennell's 
map,  and  thus  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra,  reinforced 
by  those  of  the  Ganges,  again  into  direct  antagonism  with  those  of 
the  Meghnl     But  here  also  the  Meghnd,  being  first  in  the  field, 
has  hitherto  obliged  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  to  seek  another 
outlet.      This   they  have  done  by  forcing  a  passage  down  the 
Bhubaneswar  river  (the  Hdroilla  river  of  Rennell),  entering  the  old 
channel  of  the  Aridl  Khdn  river  again  at  Middrfpur.     Many  years 
must  yet  pass  ere  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  sufficiently  con- 
solidated to  control  and  restrain  the  courses  of  these  rivers  within 
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and  in  the  hot  season  is  only  a  mile  or  two  in  circumference.  It  is 
navigable  only  during  the  rains.  (2)  Bil  Patii,  in  the  Fiscal  Division 
of  Belgdchhf,  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  is 
only  navigable  during  the  rainy  season.  (3)  Bil  Hdtimohan,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth ;  not  navigable  in 
the  dry  weather.  (4)  Bil  Rankolf,  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Sdtor, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  six  miles  in  breadth  ;  not  navi- 
gable in  the  dry  season.  It  contains  several  villages  within  it,  built 
on  artificially- raised  sites.  (5)  The  Nasibshdhf  marsh,  in  the  Fiscal 
Division  of  the  same  name,  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  six 
miles  broad,  but,  like  the  others  mentioned  above,  is  only  navigable 
during  the  rains.  It  also  contains  artificially-raised  villages  within 
its  limits.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  District  the  marshes  are  too 
numerous  to  mention;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  tract  com- 
prised within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  circle  {thdnd)  of  Maksiid- 
pur  is  one  vast  swamp,  with  isolated  strips  of  dry  land  during  the 
dry  season.  Within  this  swamp  are  several  artificially-raised  mounds, 
inhabited  by  Chanddls,  a  low  caste  of  Hindus,  who  keep  up  com- 
munication from  village  to  village,  and  often  from  house  to  house, 
by  boat,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  principal  marshes  in 
the  south  of  the  District  are  the  Mottar  Bil,  Chandra  Bil,  and 
Bakhshir  BiL  The  average  annual  loss  of  life  by  drowning  in 
Farfdpur  District  for  the  six  years  ending  1869  is  stated  to  be  105. 

River  Traffic. — The  following  towns,  or  rather  large  trading 
marts,  situated  on  the  river  banks,  are  inhabited  by  a  community 
which  mainly  lives  by  river  traffic : — Bhanddrii,  Khdnkhdndpur, 
Mukundid,  Deolf,  Lakhmfkul,  Chhaddarasf,  Sadrpur,  and  Godlanda, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Padmi ;  Rdmdid,  Baharpur,  Arkdndf,  Jamdlpur, 
Mathurdpur,  Madhukhdlf,  and  Kdmdrkhdli,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chandnd ;  Sayyidpur  and  Bodlmdrf,  on  the  Bardsid ;  Kandipur, 
Dhobiddngd,  Khdsk^di,  Rdmdii,  Gold  Jainagar,  and  Bhdngd,  on 
.the  Kumir;  and  Gopdiganj,  Bhatidpdrd,  and  Pdtghdtf,  on  the 
Madhumatf.  Rice,  tobacco,  salt,  cotton,  oil,  linseed,  mustard, 
sugar^  molasses,  cloth,  pulses,  jute,  onions,  piece  goods,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  coal  tar,  mustard  oil,  brass,  brass  and  copper  manufactured 
utensils,  and  timber  of  various  kinds,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
river  traffic,  which  forms  the  chief  support  of  these  towns  or  markets. 
The  non-navigable  rivers  and  streams  in  the  District  are  nowhere 
applied  as  a  motive  power  for  turning  mills,  nor  have  they  any 
descents  or  rapids  sufficient  to  render  it  likely  that  they  could  be 
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so  utilised  bj  !>^  f^nnation  of  dams  or  weirs.  Indeed,  since  die 
closing  of  :he  :^ijD  factories  of  the  District,  the  Collector  states 
that  he  is  no:  iTire  of  any  mill  being  in  existence  in  the  Dis- 
trict worthy  of  ncc:ce.  The  water  of  the  rivers,  watercourses,  and 
nnrshes  is  nowhere  uulised  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on  in  Faridpur,  and  contribute 
in  z^  small   degree  to  its  material  wealth.      Faridpur   may  be 
ternii-i  w;±out  impropriety  a  fishing  District,  and  it  is  generally 
su;j;iw.ti    reports  the  Collector),  that  a  traffic  to  the  extent  of 
£'2'^.i>i.^  :i  ir.z::a!ly  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
f  :-,iiL»rnitT,  T'jil  v.*  r.eighbouring  Districts  of  Dacca  and  Pabni, 
.;■   v/jlL  a-  vsAt  rtffieL!  in   Faridpur,  take  every  year  leases  of 
'  "-UiiT   j»rr:iOT:i  :c  l-*  riT-rs  f:r  ciX&Xvjg  kilsd,  rui,  kdfld,  dhaifi, 
•.'..•..•-  ariu  oihtT  kr^t  fiiJ:,  wliri  yield  them  a  considerable  profit. 
"  :j:  blii^wiri^  if  a  lifil  co  i  iirw  :c  r:e  principal  fisheries  of  the  Dis- 
:iT.  ¥::r.  lut  e.^timstei  rajat  zt  3e  mSc  carried  on  in  the  pro- 
.:i"  :  —  J  J  Jalkar  Isamrui.  ia  i*e  rorth.  extending  fi-om  the  town 
1    >  i.in  Ja  to  lMy.*jst?in  wrsnriris :   estimated  value  of  traffic 
;.>:i:  /\2^0Q  .1   \x"     \;)  Ja'kjiJ  GrLihiri,  extending  from  Goil- 
i-  ii    to    kh.ul    S  'v^  v-itr :    anr-il    n2c  about    ;£'3ooo.     (3) 
J-^.'*^2r  Afchimlilpur,  cvro^viw^  from  Jdbiil  Sibrampur  to  Chandpur; 
3r.rju.1i  traflic  nb**ut  ,<^>vN\    (i)  Jalku  MaMrakpur  Ujiil,  extend- 
ing from  Chtiiulpur  t*^  KrsNnapur;  aaisiial  traffic  about  ^£"2500. 
(5)  Jalkar  Ch.ir  Muk«rv;w.  extending  froa  Riotir  Dhili  to  Das 
Ha/Jif;  annual  IrafHo  v^tue  .i?>out  ^300.     \6)  Jalkar  Nirikholi, 
cxtvn<ling  from  Das  Marjri  to  Niiikhi  Khil ;  traffic  about  ^^500. 
A\'jth  regard  to  the  fisheries  in  the  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of 
trj-   District,   the    following    account    is   extracted  from  Colonel 
(iastrell's  Survey   Report,  before  alluded  to: — " These /^7f,  and 
:.je  streams  that  traverse  them,  afford  also  an  inexhaustible  supply 
L-f    various    kinds    of   fish,    crabs,    and    prawns    to    the    various 
\:k:i]  markets.     At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  no  small  quantity 
. :"  :he  fish  is  conveyed  to  the  Calcutta  and  other  markets  along 
:  .e  ( ..nal  or  Sundarban  routes,  by  which  all  the  traffic  in  boats  is 
».,.T>.:  on  between  the  eastern  Districts  and  the  metropolis.    The 
rshes  in  this  case  are  stored  in  reservoirs  constructed  in  the  middle 
t,  and  closed  by  a  grating  at  bottom,  through  which  a 
and  fresh  supply  of  water  is  afforded.     The  boats  are  well 
and  sm'ift,  and  are  pulled  day  and  night     The  fishermen 
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means  keep  a  considerable  percentage  alive,  and  in  a  fair  condition 
for  market" 

The  following  list  of  edible  fishes  of  the  Farfdpur  District  is 
condensed  from  a  Report  by  Dr  Basu,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Farldpur, 
dated  31st  January  1873.  I  trust  to  him  for  the  scientific  names; 
but  a  more  systematic  account  will  be  given  in  a  separate  volume, 
by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fisheries.  The  only  sea  fish  which 
visits  the  District  is  the  bhftki  or  bhekti,  known  locally  as  the 
kordii  mdchh.  It  attains  a  length,  when  ftill  grown,  of  between  four 
and  five  feet,  weighing  fi-om  80  to  100  lb.  Smaller  sizes  are  common 
in  May  or  June.  The  following  are  the  principal  river  fishes,  many 
of  which,  however,  also  inhabit  the  marshes  and  tanks,  where 
they  find  their  way  during  the  inundation,  or  are  placed  there. 
Several  varieties  of  scaleless  or  almost  scaleless  fishes  (order  Silu- 
rida)  are  found  in  Farfdpur.  Of  these,  the  bodi  often  attains  a  large 
size,  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of 
fresh-water  fish,  subsisting  chiefly  on  Crustacea  and  small  fry  of  all 
kinds ;  hence  it  is  dreaded  in  tanks  where  fish  are  preserved.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  coarse,  and  almost  tasteless.  The  pdbdd  is  a  small 
flat  fish,  with  a  white,  smooth,  shining  skin,  and  a  rich,  delicate 
flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  best-tasted  of  the  scaleless  tribe,  and  a 
wholesome  table  fish,  procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
chital  is  a  large  flat  fish,  very  oily,  full  of  bones,  and  far  from 
wholesome,  although  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
Districts ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  dwarf  representative,  the 
pholuL  Other  varieties  of  scaleless  fishes  are  the  <f/r,  pdor^  pdngds^ 
and  dhdin,'Vfh\c\i  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  fish  diet  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  dir  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  muscular 
fibre,  but  the  other  species  are  fat,  and  possess  a  rich  flavour. 

The  herring  family  {Clupeidce)  supplies  a  number  of  species, 
such  zsphdnsdy  hilsd^  and  cheld.  They  have  white  shining  scales, 
are  very  bony,  and  are  provided  with  an  air  bladder.  The  two  first 
only  inhabit  the  rivers ;  the  third  is  also  found  in  tanks  and  other 
stagnant  water.  The  pMnsd  is  mostly  found  during  the  dry  season, 
but  the  other  kinds  may  be  had  nearly  throughout  the  year.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  fish  is  the  Ailsd,  which  is  captured  in  vast 
numbers  during  the  rains  when  ascending  the  streams  to  spawn ; 
that  which  is  not  used  for  local  consumption  being  salted  for  export 
to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  The  mullet  tribe  of  fishes  {Mugiiida)  is 
represented  by  the  khorsoidy  which  is  to  be  had  in  good  con- 
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labourers,  436  in  number.  (61)  Doro,  basket-makers  and  fishermen, 
589  in  number.  (62)  Dosadh,  labourers,  4  in  number.  (63) 
Karangd,  labourers,  18  in  number.  (64)  Rijbansf,  fishermen,  3862 
in  number.  (65)  Mdl,  snake-charmers,  957  in  number.  (66)  Mile, 
620  in  number.  (67)  Hdri,  swine-keepers,  372  in  number.  (68) 
Kdord,  swine-keepers,  322  in  number.  (69)  BhuimdU,  menial  ser- 
vants, 1836  in  number.  (70)  Mibtar,  sweepers,  1134  in  number. 
(71)  Bediyd,  jugglers  and  thieves,  4  in  number;  and  (72)  Boni, 
labourers,  2412  in  number. 

The  Muhammadans  of  Farfdpur  follow  various  occupations,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  them  are  engaged  in  husbandry ;  the  rest  are 
traders,  manufacturers  of  oil,  weavers,  boatmen,  palanquin  bearers, 
&C.  The  Collector  estimates  that  of  the  total  numba  of  Mnsul- 
mdns  in  Farfdpur,  ten  sixteenths  are  poor,  four  sixteenths  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  the  remaining  two  sixteenths  rich.  The  higher 
and  well-off  class  is  respected,  but  the  lower  ranks  are  despised. 
No  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  immigration  or  first  settle- 
ment of  castes  or  races  in  the  District,  as^  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bund  labourers  imported  from  Bdnkiui,  Bfrbhiim,  and  Midnapor, 
and  the  Chanddls  who  came  from  Dacca,  all  the  castes  mentioned 
above  have  inhabited  the  District  from  time  inmiemoriaL  The 
Collector  reports  that  the  Brdhman  or  priestly  caste  seems  to  have 
declined  very  considerably  of  recent  years  fix)m  their  former  rank 
and  numbers.  This  is  stated  to  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
increase  in  marriage  expenses.  Marriage  has  become  a  most  eiqpen- 
sivc  ceremony  among  the  Farfdpur  Brdhmans,  and  a  father  will  not 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  unless  he  receives  from  his  future  son- 
in-law  a  sum  varying  from  ;;^7o  to  ;;^ioo  as  a  present,  or  rather  as 
a  price,  for  his  daughter.  Many  Brdhmans  in  consequence  die 
without  marrying,  and  their  numbers  are  thus  said  to  be  gradually 
decreasing.  The  spread  of  English  education  also  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Brdhmanieal  influ- 
ence.    No  predatory  clans  or  castes  exist  within  the  District 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Farid- 
pur  may  be  divided  into  four  religious  classes,  viz.,  Musalmins, 
Hindus,  Brdhma  Samdj  followers,  and  Christians.  According  to 
Colonel  Gastrell's  Survey  Report,  the  Muhammadans  numbered  at 
that  time  (about  1865)  227,858,  and  the  Hindus  182,137  souls. 
*As  already  stated,  the  population  of  the  District  in  1872  was  ascor- 
tained  by  a  regular  Census  to  amount  to  1,012,589 — 497,854  males 
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They  possess  a  peculiar  saculated  structure  in  the  pharynx,  which 
can  be  filled  with  water,  and  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to 
perform  tolerably  long  migrations  on  land  in  search  of  a  new  habitat 
They  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  abundxmce  in  all  stagnant 
waters.  The  kai  is  a  rich,  delicious  fish,  and  accordingly  highly 
prized.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  as  a  restorative  after  sickness,  and  is 
administered  in  the  form  of  soup  or  broth  until  the  sick  person 
grows  sufficiently  strong  to  eat  it  well  fiied.  It  is  a  small,  dark- 
coloured,  greenish  fish,  purse-mouthed,  with  two  long  spines  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  mandibles,  and  sharp  spines  on  the  gills 
and  upper  fin,  which  latter  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  fish.  The  chdndd  is  a  small,  round,  bony  fish,  not  much 
valued.  The  hdlid  is  a  small  fish,  very  common,  and  not  in  great 
demand.  Two  kinds  of  eels,  the  bdin  and  pdnkdl^  are  found 
everywhere  in  old,  muddy-bottomed  waters.  The  common  chingri, 
or  shrimp,  abounds.  As  before  mentioned,  I  trust  to  Dr  Basu  for 
the  nomenclature. 

Methods  of  Catching  Fish. — The  following  are  the  common 
nets:  —  (i)  Mahd  jdiy  a  trawl-net  dragged  in  deep  water  along 
the  bottom  by  fishing-boats ;  its  size  is  about  25  feet  long  at  the 
top,  and  35  feet  at  the  bottom,  by  15  feet  deep.  (2)  Kond 
jdl^  a  long  funnel-shaped  net,  with  a  valvular  arrangement  at  the 
wide  end,  dragged  along  by  boats  as  the  last;  it  is  usually  from 
five  to  six  hundred  feet  long.  (3)  Bdytr  jdl^  a  deep  seine  net. 
(4)  Chhdndljdiy  also  a  seine  net,  but  not  very  deep,  nor  buoyed  up 
by  floats  ;  used  for  all  small  fish.  (5)  Dord  chhdndi,  like  the  fore- 
going, but  with  thicker  and  wider  meshes,  and  intended  for  hilsd 
and  other  large  fish.  (6)  Khepld  jdl^  a  circular  net,  with  weights 
attached  to  the  circumference,  and  which  is  thrown  out  on  to  the 
water  by  the  hand  ;  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  pulled  up 
by  a  string  tied  to  the  centre,  the  weights  attached  to  the  net  gradu- 
ally coming  together,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  fish.  (7) 
Khdrdjdl^  a  triangular  net  attached  to  a  bamboo  pole,  and  of  which 
the  broad  end  is  dipped  in  the  water  and  suddenly  raised,  some- 
what similar  to  an  English  shrimping-net  (8)  Bhesdl  jdly  a  net 
similar  to  the  above,  but  larger,  and  dragged  by  a  boat  (9) 
Dharmajdly  a  square  net,  with  a  cross  arched  fi-ame  over  it  (10) 
Sanghd  jdi,  a  drift  net  shaped  like  a  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
armed  with  a  bamboo  rib  acting  like  jaws,  and  closing  by  a  drop  or 

weight  at  the  pleasure  of  the  fisherman ;  it  is  dragged  along  the 
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Hindu  widows,  who  usually  abstain  from  it  elsewhere,  where  fish 
is  scarce,  eat  it  in  this  District  The  quantity  of  fish  consumed 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  forms  a  large  part,  if  not  the  greater 
part,  of  the  food  of  the  people.  In  certain  seasons,  when  fish 
is  unusually  numerous  and  abundant,  the  lower  classes  may  be  said 
to  almost  live  on  this  diet  for  months  together.  Durmg  the  hiisd 
season,  which  generally  lasts  from  April  to  July,  a  large  salting 
business  is  carried  on  upon  the  banks  of  the  Padmd,  for  the  export  of 
'  this  fish  to  Calcutta  and  other  distant  markets.  No  other  fish  is  so 
treated,  and  none  is  smoked  or  dried.  The  abundance  of  oil  which 
the  Tiilsd  contains,  and  which  it  gives  out  freely  in  cooking,  is  some- 
times carefully  collected  by  the  poorer  classes  to  cook  their  food 
with  in  other  seasons,  as  well  as  for  burning  purposes  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  quantities  of  fish  captured  every  year,  the 
supply  does  not  appear  to  be  diminishing.  Dr  Basu,  who  has 
had  fifteen  years'  local  experience,  states  that  the  markets  have 
always  appeared  to  be  fully  supplied,  and  sometimes  glutted.  In 
the  hiisd  season  of  1872,  the  quantity  of  that  fish  brought  to  market 
so  far  exceeded  the  demand  for  some  time,  that  a  considerable  part 
had  to  be  thrown  away  at  the  close  of  each  day's  sale. 

Marsh  Reclamation  and  Cultivation. — No  rivers  or  marshes 
have  been  embanked  in  Faridpur  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
cultivation.  The  Collector  is  of  opinion  that  the  marshes,  if  pro- 
perly drained  by  cutting  watercourses  to  connect  them  with  the 
rivers,  can  be  reclaimed,  but  it  would  involve  a  very  great  expen- 
diture. The  river  banks  do  not  produce  any  reeds  or  canes,  nor 
does  the  Collector  think  they  have  any  capabilities  for  doing  so. 
The  constant  alluvion  and  diluvion  going  on  in  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kumdr,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  during  the 
ndny  season,  renders  it  (he  thinks)  unlikely  they  could  be  utilised  as 
reed  or  cane  producing  grounds.  With  respect  to  the  marshes  in 
the  south  of  the  District,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  they  pro- 
duce both  canes  and  reeds  very  largely,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
mats  manufactured  from  them  is  carried  on  throughout  the  District, 
chiefly  by  the  Chandils,  a  low  caste  of  the  Hindus.  The  marshes 
abound  in  wildfowl,  and  are  productive  in  other  ways,  thus  described 
al  page  21  of  Colonel  Gastreirs  Report: — "Besides  being  remu- 
nerative in  fish  and  fowl,  these  marshes  afford  employment  to  many 
of  the  poorer  classes,  in  mat  and  basket  making,  in  cutting  grass  and 
hi^id  (a  broad-leafed  flag)  for  roofs,  &c.,  and  in  collecting  mussels 
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Jamdipur,  on  the  Chandni,  situated  in  23**  35'  30"  lat  and  89**  38' 45' 
long.,  is  famous  for  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  molasses ;  estimated  population  about  500.  (8)  Kaniipur, 
on  the  Kumdr,  situated  in  23"*  32'  30^  lat  and  89°  49'  o'  long.,  manu- 
factures and  trades  in  sugar  and  molasses;  estimated  population 
about  800.  (9)  Betangi,  on  the  Chandni,  situated  in  23*  o'  20'  lat 
and  89"  57'  15"  long.,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  rice  and  pulses; 
estimated  population  about  500.  (10)  Goilanda,  on  the  Padmd, 
situated  in  23*^  50'  22^  lat.  and  89''  47'  o"  long.,  is  famous  for  its  trade 
in  rice,  paddy,  and  salt ;  estimated  population  about  1000.  This 
place  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce  since 
the  extension  to  it  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  It  has  now 
also  become  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  large  Assam 
river  steamers.  (11)  Sdtair,  near  Sayyidpur,  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  Sitalpdtf  mats.  This  village  is  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  manu- 
facture of  these  fine  mats.  Some  are  made  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship  that  a  mat  of  the  dimensions  of  six  feet  by  four  is 
sold  for  ;;^i5  and  upwards.  The  population  of  the  village  is 
estimated  at  about  500.  The  places  in  the  District  important  as 
being  the  seats  of  fairs  are  the  following : — A  fair  is  held  at  Sitair 
or  Dhobdghdtd  on  the  last  day  of  the  Hindu  month  <^  Filgnn, 
falling  within  the  English  month  of  March,  where  artides  of  country 
produce  are  brought  for  sale.  The  fair  lasts  four  or  five  days,  and 
is  held  in  honour  of  an  old  mosque  which  enjoys  a  great  repute 
as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  pious  Muhammadans.  At 
Dhanord,  near  the  police  station  of  Maksiidpur,  a  fair  is  held  on 
the  last  day  of  Chaitra,  falling  within  our  month  of  April,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  horses  brought  for  sale; 
country  produce  is  also  disposed  of.  On  the  bank  of  Inl  Jhil 
Ddngd,  near  Madhurdid,  a  fair  is  held  in  March  or  April,  and  at  which 
about  fifteen  thousand  people  assemble  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  biL  The  fair  lasts  only  one  day,  and  property  worth  about  ^300 
is  disposed  of.  At  Dhuldi  and  Gajand  fairs  are  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bathing  festival  of  Gangd-snin.  These  fairs  appear  to 
be  held  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims ;  they  only  last  a 
single  day,  and  are  not  very  largely  attended.  At  the  town  of 
Farfdpur  during  the  first  week  in  January  an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion is  held,  where  prizes  for  live  stock  and  all  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce  are  competed  for.  This  institution  was  first 
established  in  1864,  and  an  exhibition  has  been  held  eveiy  year 
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since  then,  with  varying  success.     Latterly  it  has  much  increased  in 
importance,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  sbbscnbed  to  it,  and 
the  area  over  which  its  influence  extends.     A  very  considerable  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the   manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of 
the  District  by  this   very  useful  institution.      The   Exhibition  of 
1870  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  there  was  considerable  competi- 
tion for  nearly  all  the  products,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to 
rice.      The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Committee's 
Report  of  the  Exhibition,  shows  the  interest  taken  by  the  people 
themselves  in  the   Exhibition  : — "  4th    January. — This    day    was 
fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  rice.     Early  in  the  morning  swarms  of 
people  literally  poured  iiSto  the  Exhibition  ground  with  various 
samples  of  rice  in  basketsfuL     Numerous  spectators  also  pressed 
in,  exhibiting  the  very  great  interest  people  have  in  the  cultivation 
of  this,  the  staple  product  of  the  country.     The  cultivation  of  rice 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  people  en  masse.    The  object  of  the 
Exhibition,    therefore,    has    been,    we    are    perfectly    convinced, 
realised,  as  far  as  this  department  of  agriculture  is  concerned. 
The  undoubtedly  great  interest  which  everybody,  both  exhibitors 
and  spectators,  took  in  this  day's  exhibition,  was  very  remarkable. 
Various  specimens  of  dman  and  dus  rice  were  exhibited,  and  the 
competition  was  so  keen  that  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night 
passed  in  selecting  merely  a  number  of  the  best  sorts  of  dman 
exhibited  for  more  careful  examination  on  the  day  following.     Of 
the  dman  rice  there  were  270  exhibitors  and  49  species;  of  dusj 
141  exhibitors  and  28  species.''      The  prizes   varied  in    amount 
from  ;^ I,  4s.  to  6d.     There  were  altogether  1042  exhibitors,  and 
the  amount    expended   in  prizes  for   products,   live   stock,  &c., 
amounted  to  ;;^5o,  9s.  3d. 

There  are  four  places  in  the  District  held  sacred  specially  for 
pilgrimage  : — first,  a  temple  sacred  to  Hari  at  Nolid  near  Jamdlpur ; 
second,  at  Muklobhd,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bdsudeb,  a  name  for 
Krishna;  third,  a  tree  held  sacred  in  the  name  of  Kusalndth, 
another  designation  of  Siva,  at  Dularddngd,  within  the  police  circle 
of  Talmd ;  and  fourth,  at  Maddapur,  within  the  Belgdchh{  police 
circle,  there  is  a  large  pdkur  tree  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  called  Rdj 
Rijeswar.  All  these  places  have  lost  much  of  their  importance 
of  late  years ;  l^ut  at  the  latter  two  spots,  large  parties  proceed 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  to  fulfil  a  vow  of  sacrifice,  by  a  goat 
or  kid  to  the  God  of  Destruction.     There  are  one  or  two  neglected 
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mosques  in  the  District ;  one  at  Sitair,  and  another  at  Khibdspur, 
both  reputed  as  places  of  sanctity.  No  town  or  village  in  Farfdpur 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  scene  of  any  important  historical  event 
With  regard  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  town  and  nnal 
population,  as  shown  by  the  returns  in  the  Collectorate  and  Magis- 
terial Offices  of  the  classes  of  the  people  who  furnish  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  work  of  Administration,  the  Collector  of  the 
District  states,  that  from  inquiries  instituted  by  him,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  richer  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  the 
landlords,  larger  leaseholders,  merchants  and  traders,  resort 'to  the 
Civil  and  Collector's  Courts  more  frequently  than  the  rural  or 
cultivating  class  of  the  population.  But  the  lower  agricultural 
classes,  particularly  the  Muhammadans,  seem  to  furnish  the  greater 
share  of  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Courts ;  although  in  cases  of 
riot  it  is  frequently  the  landlords  or  their  agents  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  disturbance. 

There  are  two  Municipalities  in  the  District ;  one  at  the  Civil 
Station  of  Farfdpur,  and  the  other  at  the  town  of  Sayyidpur. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  local  Municipal  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  in  1869-70,  together  with  the  number  of  houses  in 
each: — Farfdpur  Municipality — Revenue  in  1869-70,  ^^233,  12s. 
5^d.;  balance  in  hand  from  previous  year,  ;;^i39,  los.  5^;  total, 
£ziZi  2s.  I  id. ;  expenditure  in  1868-69,  ;£29S,  19s.  8Jd. ;  number 
of  taxed  houses  within  the  Municipality,  1392.  Gross  municipal  in- 
come in  i872,;£'3i9, 3s.  7^d.;  municipal  expenditure,  ^^2x3,  19s.  2d.; 
rate  of  municipal  taxation,  85^d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
population  of  the  town,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872 : 
Hindus,  males,  2427  ;  females,  1885  ;  total,  4312.  Muhammadans, 
males,  2283;  females,  i960;  total,  4243.  Christians,  males,  16; 
females,  1 1 ;  total,  27.  Others,  males,  3 ;  females,  8 ;  total,  1 1.  Total 
of  all  denominations,  males,  4729;  females,  3864  ;  grand  total,  8593. 
Sayyidpur  Municipality — Revenue  in  1868-69,  £^^^}  'Ss.  ijd.; 
balance  in  hand  from  previous  year,  £^^  iss.  3d.;  total,  ^^187,  los. 
4jd. ;  expenditure  in  1868-69,  £^^Zy  7S»  8d. ;  number  of  liouses 
taxed  within  the  Municipality,  854.  Municipal  income  in  1872, 
£()iy  4s.  9d. ;  expenditure,  £1^^,  3s.  2d. ;  rate  of  taxation,  3|d.  per 
head  of  the  population.  Population  as  ascertained  in  1872:  Hindus, 
males,  1440;  females,  1550;  total,  2990;  Muhammadans,  males, 
1459  J  females,  1718  ;  total,  3177.  Others,  males,  66  ;  females,  91 ; 
total,  157.  Total  of  all  denominations,  males,  2965;  females,  3359; 
grand  total,  6324.     The  Collector  of  the  District  reports  that  there 
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ago  from  the  Kumdr  river ;  they  were  found  in  the  shell  of  a  species 
of  mussel,  and  the  shells,  after  the  extraction  of  the  pearls,  were 
burnt  and  converted  into  lime.  The  Collector  in  1867  reported 
that  the  pearl-fishery  on  the  Kumdr  river  yielded  about  ;;^4oo  or 
;;^Soo  a  year.  No  caverns,  hot  springs,  or  striking  phenomena, 
except  the  vast  rivers  and  swamps,  are  found  in  the  District. 

No  IMPORTANT  Revenue-Y  I  ELDING  FoRESTS,  or  wild  vegetable 
productions  of  marketable  value,  are  found  in  Farfdpur,  nor  any 
marketable  jungle  products  or  uncultivated  pasture  grounds. 
Anoong  dyes,  sati  is  the  only  wild  plant  which  has  any  marketable 
value.  A  red  powder,  called  dbir^  largely  used  by  the  Hindus 
during  the  Huli  festival,  is  manufactured  from  the  root  of  this  plant. 
The  following  medicinal  plants  grow  wild  in  the  District : — Bdbld 
(acacia) ;  mdddr  (calotropis) ;  bhdt  (clerodendrom) ;  anantanM 
(hemidesmus  Indicus)  ;  haritaki  (chebula) ;  chiretd  (agatholes) ; 
dhai  phul  (grisla  tomentosa)  \  kalddds  (pharbitis) ;  dkuturd;  and 
kshetrapatpati,  [I  trust  for  the  names  to  the  Collector.]  No  class 
in  Farfdpur  subsists  by  trading  in  jungle  products. 

FERiE  NATURiE,  &a — The  larger  sorts  of  wild  animals  found  in  the 
District  consist  of  bufifaloes,  leopards,  and  pigs.  The  latter  swarm 
in  almost  all  the  villages  in  the  north-west  and  south  of  the  country, 
and  do  considerable  damage.  Their  numbers  of  late  years  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Collector  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  for  their  destruction,  many  of 
the  villages  of  the  District  will  be  given  back  to  the  jungle.  In 
some  villages  the  outlying  lands  cannot  find  cultivators,  owing  to 
the  depredations  of  wild  hogs.  The  villagers  have  not  yet  learnt 
self-help,  and  seldom  destroy  these  animals,  which  are  allowed  to 
breed  and  multiply  undisturbed.  The  small  village  leopard,  not  the 
panther,  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  District,  and  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  in  the  Padmd.  Wild  buffaloes  are  common  during 
the  cold  season.  The  average  expenditure  by  Government  on 
keeping  down  wild  animals  during  the  six  years  ending  1869 
amounted  to  only  17s.  6d.  per  annum.  No  rewards  have  ever  been 
given  in  this  District  for  snake-killing.  The  average  recorded  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  wild  beasts  and  snake-bite  during  the  six  years^ 
ending  1869  amounted  to  142  per  annum.  The  smaller  varieties  of 
game  consist  of  hares,  porcupines,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks  of  various 
sorts,  snipe,  curlew,  teal,  quails,  dove,  haridi  or  green  pigeon,  &c. 
A  list  of  the  principal  fishes  has  been  already  given.     No  trade  is. 
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carrlei  en  in  wilc-beast  skins,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gahirles,  :2ie  /ir^  KJtura  are  not  made  to  contribnte  in  any  way 
towiris  :!*  we 2!:'::  of  the  District. 

Po?ii.Ari  .N. — No  reg:iLar  and  systematic  Census  exists  i<x  Farfd- 
{.rir  I>ls;r:ct  lefDre  the  year  1S72.     Fonneiiy  it  was  the  custom  to 
cill  for  a  return  from  every  police  station  in  the  District  of  the 
rumler  of  inhiLiunts  widiin  its  jurisdiction,  the  figures  being  filled 
in  by  the  Police  Inspectors.     Tnese  returns,  however,  were  little 
better  'Jr^^n  z'^ess-work,  and  were  formed  on  no  fixed  principle.    At 
the  tizie  of  the  Revenue  Siirvey  of  the  District  in  1856-63,  a  rough 
Cecsua  -Kas  niide  by  the  Civil  Officers  and  employ^  of  the  Demar- 
cation  EsublishmenL       The  number  of  houses  was  counted  as 
neirly  25  co^Id  be,  and  allowing  on  an  average  five  souls  to  each 
house,  a  general  and  approximate  return  of  the  population  of  the 
District  was  arrived  at     The  result  of  the  Census  was  as  follows : — 
Number  of  masonry  houses,  350 ;    number  of  mud  and  thatch 
houses.   124.732;   population,  409,995   souls.     In   1869,  in  com- 
pliance with  instructions  conveyed  in  a  Resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  dated  nth  November  1868,  and  a  Circular  firom 
the  Registrar-General  dated  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  an  experi- 
mental Census  was  taken  of  certain  villages  in  the  District,  in  order 
to  accustom  the  people  to  the  idea  of  a  general  Census  subsequently. 
Two  circles  were  formed,  namely,  the  Kaniipur  Circle  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Belgachbf  Circle  in  the  north  of  the  District,  the  former 
tract  consisting  of  six,  and  the  latter  of  nine  villages.    The  Census 
of  these  two  circles  was  taken  on  the  same  day,  the  enumeration  in 
the  Kaniipur  tract  being  conducted  by  the  superior  landlords  of  the 
place  and  their  officers,  with  the  assistance  of  some  officers  from  the 
Collectors  Court ;  while  that  of  Belgichhi  was  taken  by  the  Police 
Inspector  stationed  there,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  superior 
landlord  of  Hamdinpur.      The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
Census:  —  Nine  tillages  of  Belgdchhf — number  of  houses,  922; 
population,  2071  males  and  1918  females;  total,  3989;  average 
number  of  souls  per  house,  4*33.    Six  villages  in  Kaniipur — area, 
5360  acres;  number  of  houses,  924;  population,  132 1  males  and 
1339  females;   total,  2660;  average  number  of  souls  per  house, 
2*SS;  average  number  of  souls  per  acre,  '5. 

Census  of  1872. — A  careful  Census  of  the  District  was  taken, 
by  authority  of  Government,  in  the  early  part  of  1872.  The 
enumeration  was  made  by  village  heads  (fndtabbars)^  police  officers, 
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Magistrates'  clerks,  and  other  respectable  natives  selected  by  the 
Magistrate,  the  Census  being  taken  simultaneously  throughout  the 
District  on  the  night  of  the  15th  January.  It  disclosed  a  total 
population  of  1,012,589  souls,  inhabiting  157,518  houses,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  being  an  average  of  677  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  population  is  thickest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict, the  southern  part  being  swampy,  and  almost  entirely  inundated 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  police  circle  of  Deor^  however, 
in  the  south-east  of  the  District,  is  the  most  populous  of  all ;  it  is 
intersected  by  two  large  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  high,  and 
crowded  with  an  immense  population.  The  headquarters  police 
circle  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  District,  Mr  W.  S.  Wells,  thus 
remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  people  in  the  several  police 
circles: — " Farfdpur  police  circle  has  only  a  population  of  558  per 
square  mile,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  a  large  portion  of  its 
area  being  covered  by  the  lake,  Dhol  Samudra.  Deord  thdnd 
is  reported  to  possess  947,  and  Bhiishnd  846  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  These  two  are  the  most  densely  populated 
police  circles  (thdnds)  in  the  District,  but  are  physically  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other — the  former  Ijong  in  the  inimdated  tract, 
whereas  the  latter  is  comparatively  dry.  Through  Deori  run  the 
Kumdr  and  Sftal  Lakhmii,  the  former  meandering  all  over  the 
police  circle,  and  these  rivers  join  at  Bhingd.  Throughout  their 
length  their  banks  are  covered  by  one  continuous  village,  thickly 
peopled.  Bhingi  is  a  large  and  important  town,  the  principal  seat 
of  commerce  in  the  District,  situated  on  the  highroad  to  Calcutta 
from  the  whole  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  a  place  where  much  pro- 
duce changes  hands.  The  banks  of  the  Bardsii,  in  Bhiishni,  are 
densely  populated,  and  although  Sayyidpur  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance  and  notoriety  as  a  great  centre  of  trade,  it  is 
still  a  village  which  extends  for  miles.  The  comparative  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  in  the  police  circle  of  Gopdlganj  results 
from  this  country  being  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  water  all  the 
year  round,  and  nowhere,  except  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
Madhumatf,  is  the  land  not  immersed  several  feet  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  annual  inundation.  That  the  rich  and  high  country 
to  the  north  about  Godlanda  and  Pdngsd  should  possess  a  popula- 
tion of  767  and  717  respectively  to  the  square  mile,  is  not  surpris- 
ing«    The  Census,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  taken  to>yards  the 
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i^i'if^  TT-'^*^  uni  fi+rji  iaajs;  s?ciL  i«oi 2,589 ;  proportion 
ji  xu.cs  z:  o-'ci  TirrnIaEicii  bom;  49*2  per  cent.  The  area  of  the 
r!iC:cr  IS  c'-TEi  3  zie  dsisas  Rarort  of  1S72  b  1496  square  miles, 
-:e  iTTsai?;  ieisET  rf  :ie  Toculasoa  being  677  to  the  square  mik. 
Jlisaiei:  jerrriiTC  3?  i^e.  fre  Ctscsos  gnres  the  following  results : — 
Hlniius — iC'its"  rv^iTe  jmrs  oc  jge.  moles  67,629,  females  54,844 ; 
xjct^  rT*i.--  TOTS  :rt  2^  males  156^26,  females  162,089.  ^^' 
v:.TTfTr.p':i_-rs — imit^T  rw^T^  years  01  age.  males  111,358,  females 
5*  -:^ .  x!:cv»!  rrcxe  years  of  a«,  males  180,917,  females  208,460. 
CsrsciLZ:^ — ocxijf  Tv^Te  jeais  of  age,  males  82,  females  82 ;  above 
rr*fi*r**  Years  3c  lize.  males  175,  fiemales  124.  Other  denominations 
T»:c  c'jssyiei  sepirarehr— rnader  twdve  years  of  age,  males  467, 
■Siirxe?  4f  r :  liic^  twehe  years  of  age,  males  800,  females  iiii. 
7:ci:  jc"  £1  Classes— cnder  twehrc  years  of  age,  males  i79>S3^i 
fiTZiilies  141.951 :  aboffe  twelTe  years  of  age,  males  318,318,  females 
f:.-5j.:  srasd  total  of  all  ages,  1,012,589.  The  total  number 
::"  Hi-dus  ia  the  District  is  420,988,  Muhammadans  588,299, 
.J>r$tii=5  ^63.  and  others  of  unspecified  denominations  2839. 
The  n-nber  of  inianes  is  returned  at  299,  or  '0295  per  cent  of  the 
;  j:al  popubtioo ;  idiots  at  69,  or  0068  per  cent  of  the  total  pp|[ula- 
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\SenUnce  continued  from  the  pagje  before  the  Tad/e."] 

tion;  deaf  and  dumb,  314,  or  -0310  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion; blind,  659,  or  '0651  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  and 
lepers,  417,  or  '0412  of  the  total  population.  I  take  these  figures 
as  given  by  the  Census  Report  of  1872. 

Population  according  to  Occupation. — ^The  following  para- 
graphs, showing  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  condensed  from 
the  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  Census  Report  The 
figures,  however,  must  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  only,  and 
the  classification  seems  in  many  respects,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
imperfect  I  reproduce  them,  however,  as  the  first  oiganised  effort 
of  the  kind ;  and  a  discriminating  eye,  while  rejecting  some  of  them, 
will  find  curious  hints  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  people. 

Occupations  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  Municipal,  or  other  local  authorities : — Government 
poJice,  225;  rural  police,  1932;  Covenanted  English  officers,  3; 
s:uborsiinate  executive  officers,  5 ;  Public  Works  officials,  4 ;  Posl- 
cfSce  officials.  23 ;  excise  officials,  125 ;  clerks,  12 ;  piyddds  (mes- 
S!frurers>,  43  :  others,  45 ;  total  of  Class  I.,  2417. 

Class  II. — Professional  persons,  including  professors  of  religion, 
CvV-cauon,  liierature,  law,  medicine,  fine  arts,  survejring,  and  en- 
pr«r'2g: — Hindu  piiests  (purohiis\  3645;  spiritual  instructois 
v^^^-j^'V  423 ;  astrologers  (dchdrjyas)^  22 ;  Muhammadan  priests 
vca-Vj.*',  6$:  pilgrim  guides  {J>andds)^^\  priests  of  family  idols 
15;  A"c-rj  ciry,  6;  schoolmasters,  212;  vernacular  teachers  {pan- 
jli',  34  :  vilbuie  schoolmasters  (gurumaAdsays),  2 ;  Persian  teachers 
.frAvt;j\  S;  students  and  scholars,  73;  pleaders,  42;  law  agents 
^Ti-ctJU-oM,  57  :  sump  vendors,  20;  doctors,  12 ;  Hindu  physicians 
.cj;.v-ijr\  ooS:  vaccinators,  6;  cow-doctors  (£obaidyas\  2;  men- 
nv.iv:\Ys.  ro>:  compounders,  2;  dicumcisers,  2;  musicians,  1102; 
s:r.iX:^  130  :  actors.  4 ;  painters,  57 ;  surveyors  or  dmins,  5 ;  civil 
ercliieers.  N  :  total  of  Class  II.,  6S75. 

CiASS  III. — Persons  in  service,  or  performing  personal  offices  :— 
FiT^onol  serran»,  4764 ;  cooks,  27 ;  assistant  cooks  (masdichis),  i ; 
barbers  3503;  washcnnen  {JMis)y  1476;  sweepers  {mihiars\  20; 

^T-clrT^c^s•  4  ;  gardeners.  21^ ;  genealogists  (ghaiaks),  73 ;  door- 
«is  K'Sjr:^dKs\  75:  innkeepers,  i;  unspecified,  2758;  total  of 
s  IIL,  13.03^ 
u\ss  IV. Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals  :— 
iiords  {samixddrs\  45^;  l^suge  leaseholders  {ijdrdddrs\  19; 
CIS  of  rent-free  tenures  (Idikirdjddrs),  297  :  subordinate  land- 
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lords  (tdlukddri)^  4151 ;  cultivators  with  occupancy  rights,  83 ;  ordi- 
nary cultivators,  189,279;  land-stewards  {gumdshtds)^  444;  rent- 
collectors  (iaksiiddrs)^  564 ;  holders  of  land  on  military  service,  or 
as  servants  to  the  zaminddrs  (pdiks),  747  ;  rent-collectors  in  charge 
of  estates  {ndibs)y  5  ;  cattle  dealers,  30 ;  shepherds,  i ;  cowherds, 
585 ;  elephant  drivers  (tndhuis\  i ;  grooms,  33 ;  grass-cutter,  i ; 
hunters  (shikdrts\  6  ;  total  of  Class  IV.,  196,704. 

Class  V. — Persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  trade ;  as  in 
the  conveyance  of  money  and  goods,  in  keeping  and  lending 
money,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods : — Engineers,  9 ;  engine-drivers, 
5 ;  railway  stationmaster,  i ;  clerks,  6  ;  other  railway  servants, 
i;  cabmen,  13;  carters,  183;  buUock-drivers,  38;  palanquin  bear- 
ers, 1979;  Musalmin  shipmasters  {na/u?dds),  g ;  boatmen,  11,983; 
boat  owners,  291;  lascars,  128;  warehousemen,  (dratddrs),  23; 
weighmen,  53 ;  bankers  and  maAdjans,  473 ;  money-changers,  2 ; 
money-lenders,  2179;  merchants,  181;  commission  agents  and 
retail  sellers  {pdikdrs)^  105;  petty  dealers  (bepdris),  12 10;  shop- 
keepers, 12,988;  hawkers,  18;  brokers  or  daldisy  63;  clerks,  53; 
outdoor  clerks  {sarkdrs\  7 ;  vernacular  clerks  and  writers  {mu- 
harrirs)^  333 ;  messengers,  i ;  total  of  Class  V.,  32,335. 

Class  VI. — Persons  employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  engineering  operations,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods 
manu&ctured  or  prepared  for  consumption : — Indigo  manufac- 
turers, 3 ;  oil  manufacturers,  481 ;  contractors,  5 ;  masons  rdjmis- 
tris)j  80;  stone-masons,  3;  lime-burners,  58;  sawyers,  218; 
carpenters,  221 1;  thatchers,  718;  well-digger,  i;  carriage-builder, 
I ;  boat-builders,  114;  blacksmiths,  806;  dealers  in  hardware,  33  ; 
KdnsdriSf  84;  tinmen,  2;  goldsmiths,  1272;  potters,  2528;  mat- 
makers,  222;  fan-makers,  5;  makers  of  baskets,  1640;  makers  of 
whips,  8;  toymakers,  17;  beadmakers,  8;  hookah-iazktii  i; 
garland-makers,  7 ;  shell  carvers,  238;  cane-workers,  236 ; 
cotton  carders,  2 ;  cotton  spinners,  1 29 ;  weavers  in  cotton, 
14,723;  weavers  in  wool,  4;  weavers  in  jute,  i;  dyers,  2; 
tailors.  383;  shoemakers,  194;  cloth  vendors,  343;  ornament 
makers,  31  ;  gunny-bag  makers,  901  ;  net-makers,  71  ;  thread 
sellers,  43 ;  wool  sellers,  6 ;  stationers,  149 ;  bookbinder,  i ; 
bookseller,  i;  sellers  of  oil,  514;  grain  sellers,  94;  rice  sellers, 
39;  sugar-cane  sellers,  4;  spice  sellers,  12;  grain-husker,  i; 
baker,  i  ;  grain  parchers,  4 ;  costermongers,  1 1 ;  confectioners, 
29 ;  sellers  of  molasses,  429 ;   butchers,   2  ;  fishermen,   132 ;  fish- 
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husk ;  it  is  then  rubbed  on  a  sieve  with  the  hand  to  remove  the 
fragments  of  broken  husk.  It  is  a  very  light  article  of  food,  and 
prescribed  by  native  physicians  as  a  low  diet,  both  in  its  ordinary 
form,  as  well  as  in  that  called  manda^  prepared  by  boiling  it  to 
the  consistence  of  pulp  in  water,  a  little  sugar  and  milk  being  some- 
times added.  Khai  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  good  many 
native  sweetmeats,  and  is  mixed  with  fresh  molasses  or  sugar-cane 
juice,  and  made  into  balls  or  cakes.  It  is  often  also  eaten  mixed 
with  milk. 

Rice  is  not  the  only  grain  from  which  this  substance  is  prepared. 
The  indian-corn,  seeds  of  several  species  of  water-lily,  and  other 
light  farinaceous  seeds,  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  also  a  kind 
of  wild  paddy  called  bdni  dhdn^  which  is  extensively  consumed  in 
this  form.  Ordinary  khai  sells  in  Farfdpur  District  at  a  fraction 
over  a  penny  a  pound,  and  kliai  mixed  with  molasses  or  sugar-cane 
juice  at  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

(2.)  Muri  is  another  very  light  preparation  of  rice  in  its  parched 
form,  and  tastes,  when  fresh  and  properly  made,  not  unlike  biscuit 
It  differs  from  khcU  in  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  taste,  and 
quality.  With  regard  to  the  first,  while  khai  is  prepared  frx>m  paddy 
by  simply  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  heat  through  the  medium  of 
sand  over  a  hearth,  muri  is  obtained  by  a  more  complicated  process. 
Particular  care  is  necessary  in  boiling  the  paddy  from  which  the  rice 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained.  It  has  to  be  boiled  twice,  so  that  the  grain 
partly  protrudes  through  the  husk  ;  it  is  then  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  before  husking.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  harden 
the  grain,  which  is  distinguished  from  common  rice  by  its  darker 
colour  and  harder  texture.  It  is  now  roasted  on  a  fire  in  an  open 
earthen  vessel,  stirring  it  well,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  solution 
of  salt  and  water  from  time  to  time.  While  this  is  being  done,  sand 
is  heated  in  a  separate  and  larger  vessel.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
heat  has  been  absorbed,  the  rice  is  thrown  in  handfuls  at  a  time 
into  the  vessel  containing  sand,  and  shaken  briskly  with  a  bundle 
of  thin  slicks  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the  heated  grains  swell 
The  muri^  thus  prepared,  is  then  separated  by  allowing  the  sand 
to  pass  through  a  sieve.  Muri  is  also  made  into  sweetmeats. 
This  preparation  sells  in  Farfdpur  District  at  three  halfpence  a 
pound. 

(3.)  Chird  is  another  form  in  which  rice  is  consumed.  It  is 
made  thus :    The  paddy,  after  being  steeped  in  water  for  two  or 
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three  days,  is  removed  to  another  vessel  and  partially  roasted  on  a 
fire;  it  is  then  beaten  flat,  and  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the 
rice  pedal.     The  substance  thus  obtained  is  tough  and  difficult  to 
masticate,  but  it  absorbs  water  readily,  and  when  well  soaked,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  boiled  rice,  which  it  also  resembles 
somewhat  in  taste.     If  natives  of  Bengal  were  to  betake  themselves 
to  a  seafaring  life,  this  substance  would  answer  admirably  all  the 
purposes  of  sea-biscuits.     It  can  be  kept  wholesome  for  any  length 
of  time  with  ordinary  care,  and  requires  no  additional  preparation, 
except  soaking  in  water,  to  render  it  at  once  fit  for  use.     Native 
passengers,  when  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  by 
land  or  water,  and  when  the  cooking  of  a  meal  of  boiled  rice  is 
not  only  inconvenient,   but   attended  with  loss  of  time,   always 
prefer  chird  to  anything  else :  nor  are  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
it  wanting,  for  by  the  side  of  the  most  lonesome  roads  or  river  of 
any  importance — wherever,  in  short,  there  exists  a  grain   shop  of 
any  sort — if  nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  chird  and  gur,  salt,  tamarind, 
and  sometimes  curd  (daht)  and  plantains,  are  sure  to  be  procured. 
Another  preparation  of  the  same  article  is  by  parching  it  on  a  pan 
of  hot  sand,  called  chird  bhdjd,  which  is  also  extensively  used  as  a 
light  outdoor  meal  (Jalpdn)  and  likewise  as  an  ingredient  of  many 
cakes  and  comfits.     Chird  is  sometimes  steeped  in  water  till  it 
becomes  sour,   the  liquor  being   administered  as   a  cooling  and 
nourishing  drink  by  native    physicians.     Ordinary  chird  sells  at 
about  three  farthings  a  pound. 

(4.)  Chdul  bhdjd^  or  simple  parched  rice,  is  extensively  made  use 
of  as  a  cheap  and  light  meal  in  native  families,  especially  by  the 
women,  eaten  with  a  little  mustard,  oil,  and  salt,  and  sometimes 
bits  of  chilies  by  way  of  an  additional  relish. 

(5.)  Chhdiu.  These  are  made  by  reducing  to  powder  parched 
rice  or  grain,  such  as  chdui  bhdjd,  muri,  khai,  chird,  jab  bhdjd 
or  fried  barley,  &c.  The  best  is  that  prepared  from  barley,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  latter  grain  is  commonly  con- 
sumed in  Lower  Bengal.  Chhdtus  are  also  obtained  from  gram, 
peas^  and  other  pulses,  but  these  are  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation 
of  sweetmeats. 

(6.)  Pithds,  or  native  cakes,  are  compound  preparations  of  rice 
flour,  with  more  or  less  sugar,  milk,  or  other  substances.  They  are 
home  made,  and  never  sold. 

Liquid   Preparations   of    Rice. — The  liquid    preparations  of 
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RruGiors  Dmsiox  or  the  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Farfd- 
prr  may  be  divided  into  four  religious  classes,  viz.,  Musalmdns, 
Hindus,  Brahma  Samij  followers,  and  Christians.  According  to 
ColoDcl  Gastrell's  Survey  Report,  the  Muhammadans  numbered  at 
that  time  (about  1865)  227,858,  and  the  Hindus  182,137  souls. 
As  already  stated,  the  population  of  the  District  in  1872  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  regular  Census  to  amount  to  1,012,589 — 4971854  nJ^Ies 
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and  514,735  females,  the  proportion  of  males  being  49*2  per  cent 
The  Hindu  population  numbers  204,055  males  and  216,933  females 
— total,  420,9889  and  thus  form  41*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  Muhammadan  population  consists  of  292,275  males  and 
296,024  females,  making  a  total  of  588,299,  or  58*1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  inhabitants.  The  Christian  population  of  Farfdpur  consists 
of  257  males  and  206  females;  total,  463,  or  '04  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  remainder  of  the  population,  not  separately 
classified  in  the  Census  Report,  consists  of  1267  males  and  1572 
females — total,  2839,  or  say  0*3  per  cent  of  the  whole  inhabitants. 
The  Collector  thinks  that  the  present  number  of  Brahma  Samdj 
followers  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty;  they  are  not  returned 
separately  in  the  Census  Report  There  is  only  one  native  Christian 
conununity  in  the  District,  situated  in  the  village  of  Kilfgrdn)  on  the 
Jiharpur  marsh.  The  converts  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are 
chiefly  made  from  the  Chanddl  caste.  They  are  poor  in  circum- 
stances, and  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  Civil  Station  of  Farfdpur  there  is  a  branch  of  the  South 
Australian  Baptist  Mission,  with  about  twenty  native  followers. 
Deducting  84  for  the  European  and  Eurasian  community,  the  result 
leaves  a  total  native  Christian  population  in  Farfdpur  District  of 
379  souls.  Christianity  appears  to  make  its  principal  settlement 
among  the  rural  population,  and  the  Brdhma  Samdj  in  the  towns. 
The  Brdhma  Samij  at  Faridpur  was  established  in  December  1857 
with  ten  followers,  and  services  were  held  every  Saturday  evening 
in  a  house  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Samdj  by  one  of  the 
members.  Since  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  an  anniversary 
Samij  is  held  every  year,  which  is  largely  attended,  not  only  by  the 
Brdhmas  themselves,  but  also  by  many  of  the  orthodox  Hindus  at 
the  Station.  During  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  service  is  Tield 
every  Sunday  morning.  The  Brihma  missionaries  visit  Faridpur 
from  time  to  time,  and  deliver  religious  lectures  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society. 

The  Muhammadan  Religion  does  not  appear  to  be  making 
any  further  progress  among  the  people.  The  Musalmdns  are  more 
numerous  in  the  District  than  the  Hindus,  but  the  Collector  reports 
that  he  can  find  no  historical  explanation  of  this  circumstance. 
It  is  a  current  opinion  that  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Muham- 
madans,  many  Hindu  families  of  the  District,  both  high  and  low, 
were  forcibly  converted  to  Islim.      Many  Musalmins  are  met  with 
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1347  in  number.  (17)  Kdhsdrf,  makers  of  copper,  brass,  and  bell- 
metal  utensils,  3  in  number.  (18)  Sinkhdrf,  dealers  in  shells  and 
shell  ornaments,  few  in  number,  and  not  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  (19)  Ndpit,  barbers,  12,685  in  number.  (20)  Vaish- 
navs,  followers  of  Vkhnu,  5204  in  number.  (21)  Birui,  culti- 
vators of  fdfty  6120  in  number.  (22)  Kaibartta,  landed  proprietors 
and  cultivators,  13,649  in  number.  (23)  Garerf,  an  up-country 
pastoral  caste,  i  in  number.  (24)  Madak  or  Mayrd,  sweetmeat 
makers,  897  in  number.  (25)  Gop  or  Godli,  milkmen  and  cattle- 
keepers,  2912  in  number.  (26)  Subama  Banik,  traders,  bankers, 
and  jewellers,  2280  in  number.  (27)  Sekerd  or  Swamakir,  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  701  in  number.  (28)  Sutradhar  or  Chhutdr, 
carpenters,  5086  in  number.  (29)  Shihi  or  Surf,  traders,  land- 
holders, husbandmen,  &c,  26,677  in  number.  (30)  Pditati,  manu- 
facturers of  fine  mats  {pdii)^  not  given  in  the  Census  Report.  (31) 
Kalu,  oil-pressers  and  oil-sellers,  178  in  number.  (32)  T^tl, 
weavers,  3410  in  number.  (33)  Jogf,  weavers,  1698  in  number. 
(34)  Chunirf,  lime-burners,  242  in  number.  (35)  Patiil,  labourers, 
330  in  number.  (36)  Jilii,  fishermen,  20,460  in  number.  (37) 
Kiril,  sellers  of  fish,  few  in  number,  and  not  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  (38)  Kanii,  weavers,  very  few  in  number,  and  not  returned 
in  the  Census.  (39)  Mdli,  fishermen  and  boatmen,  5466  in  number. 
(40)  Minjhf,  boatmen,  567  in  number.  (41)  Pod,  fishermen,  73  in 
number.  (42)  Tior,  fishermen,  866  in  number.  (43)  Purd,  fish  and 
vegetable  sellers,  508  in  number.  (44)  Bditf,  mat-makers,  891  in 
number.  (45)  Behdri  and  Duliyd,  palanquin  bearers,  2551  in 
number.  (46)  Dhanuk,  personal  servants,  181  in  number.  (47) 
Bdgdf,  labourers  and  cultivators,  1460  in  number.  (48)  Pdtnf, 
ferrymen  and  boatmen,  1369  in  number.  (49)  Koerf,  traders  and 
agriculturists,  15 16  in  number.  (50)  Chisd  Dhobd,  agriculturists, 
561  in  number.  (51)  Dhobd,  washermen,  4132  in  number.  (52) 
Kachiru,  makers  of  lac  ornaments,  very  few  in  number,  and  not 
returned  in  the  Census  Report  (53)  Chandil,  agriculturists  and 
boatmen,  156,223  in  number.  (54)  Kapdli,  manufacturers  of  gunny 
cloth,  and  agriculturists,  9359  in  number.  (55)  Bduti,  manu- 
facturers of  lime  from  shells,  very  few  in  number,  and  not  men- 
tioned separately  in  the  Census  Report  (56)  Kdhdr,  palanquin 
bearers,  19 10  in  number.  (57)  Muchf  and  Chimdr,  dealers  in 
hides,  and  shoemakers,  3721  in  number.  (58)  Pdsf,  toddy  sellers, 
25  in  number.      (59)  Bind,  labourers,  151  in  number.    (60)  Chain, 
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and  wholesome,  and  is  in  great  demand  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  01  (Arum  campanulalum) ;  the  globular  underground  stem 
of  this  j)lant  is  also  now  and  then  used  for  food. 

Oil  Seeds. — 7/7(Sessamum  orientale),  is  of  two  kinds — HI,  sown 
on  low  land  in  August  or  September,  and  cut  in  November  and 
December ;  and  kdid  til^  sown  on  high  land  in  February  or  March, 
and  cut  in  June  or  July.  This  plant  is  cultivated  all  over  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  seed,  as  well  as  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it,  both  of 
which  are  in  much  request  The  oil,  when  pure,  is  sweetish,  and 
will  keep  for  months  without  change  or  turning  rancid.  Two  varie- 
ties of  mustard  seed  are  grown  in  the  District,  viz.,  the  ordinary 
black  mustard,  sarishd  (Senapis  nigra),  and  rdi  (Senapis  ramosa). 
Both  sorts  are  sown  about  October  or  November,  but  one  variety 
ripens  earliest,  and  is  gathered  in  January  or  February,  while  the 
other  is  gathered  in  March.  Of  the  two  sorts,  rdi  has  a  larger  grain, 
and  yields  the  most  and  best  oil,  three  hundredweights  of  seed 
usually  giving  one  hundredweight  of  oil ;  while  from  the  other  sort 
it  takes  four  hundredweight  of  seed  to  express  one  hundredweight 
of  oil.  The  price  of  mustard-oil  varies,  according  to  the  season, 
from  jQi^  i8s.  to  jQ2,  iis.  per  cwt.,  and  the  seed  from  8s.  2d.  to 
13s.  4d.  per  cwt,  according  to  quality.  Both  seed  and  oil  are  exten- 
sively consumed  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Masindy  or  linseed 
(Linum  usitatissimum),  is  sown  on  high  land  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, and  cut  in  February  or  March.  Bherandd,  or  castor-oil  (Ricinis 
communis),  is  sown  on  high  land  in  April  or  May,  and  cut  in 
January  or  February. 

Fibres. — Kos/itd,  or  jute  (Corchorus  olitorius),  sown  on  high  land 
in  March  and  April,  and  cut  in  July,  August,  or  September.  Meshta 
(Hibiscus  cannabinus),  sown  on  high  land  in  March  or  April,  and 
cut  in  July,  August,  or  September.  [See  **  Dacca  District"]  Son,  or 
hemp),  is  of  two  species — namely,  bdghd  son,  planted  in  high  land 
in  April,  May,  or  June,  and  cut  in  July,  August,  and  September; 
and  //////  son,  planted  in  high  land  in  October  and  November,  and 
cut  in  February,  March,  or  April. 

Other  Crops. — Sugar-cane. — Akh,  or  sugar-cane  (Saccharum 
officinarum).  Four  species  of  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  in  Farfdpur, 
viz.,  kdjld,  dhal  sundar,  k/iai/d,  and  chtinid.  The  two  first  varieties 
are  sown  on  high,  and  the  two  last  on  low  lying  land ;  but  all  are 
planted  and  cut  at  the  same  seasons,  being  sown  in  January  or 
February,  and  cut  in   February  or  March  of  the  following  year. 
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Sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  FaWdpur,  and  its  produce  forms 
an  important  article  of  District  trade.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
as  yet  been  made  to  introduce  any  of  the  superior  varieties  of  cane, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  innovation,  either  as  regards  the  old 
plant,  or  the  present  modes  of  culture,  would  prove  acceptable  to 
the  cultivators.  The  only  manure  used  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane is  cow-dung.  This  is  spread  over  the  field  during  the  rains 
preceding  the  cultivation,  after  which  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  till  sowing-time.  The  crop  is  never  grown  on  the  same  field 
for  two  successive  years,  and  requires  careful  ploughing  and  pulveri- 
sation of  the  soil  before  the  young  shoots  are  put  into  the  ground. 
During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  only  care  required  is  to  tie  or 
roll  up  from  time  to  time  the  growing  stalks  with  their  own  leaves, 
and  sometimes  to  pick  out  a  species  of  larvae,  which  drills  into  the 
young  cane,  and  does  great  damage  if  not  timely  guarded  against. 
A  description  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice,  boiling,  and 
refining,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Date-Palm  or  Khejur-Tree  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  is  very 
largely  cultivated  in  Farfdpur,  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the  juice 
of  the  tree  forms  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  the  Dis- 
trict The  trees  are  generally  planted  along  the  raised  boundaries  of 
fields,.and  throughout  the  village  sites,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  apart, 
and  as  a  rule  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  are  first 
sown.  But  if  the  ground  be  low,  and  subject  to  inundation  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  seedlings  are  first  propagated  in  a  nursery.  They 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  or  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  their  flourishing  in 
the  new  site  chosen  for  them.  The  natives  generally  prefer  a  deep, 
rich  clay  soil  for  date  cultivation,  if  possible  well  above  inundation 
limits.  An  account  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
trees,  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page.     [See  also  my  "Account  of  Jessor  District."] 

NfL  OR  Indigo  is  planted  on  high  lands,  or  those  which  are  only 
inundated  at  the  height  of  the  rains,  or  are  protected  by  embank- 
ments. There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  indigo,  one  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  called  the  **  October  sowing,"  and  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  weather,  called  the  "  Spring  sowing." 
Spring  sowings  are  preferred  in  Faridpur  District.  Even  where  lands 
have  been  sown  as  an  experiment  in  October,  they  are  sometimes 
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Jamdlpur,  on  the  Chandnd,  situated  in  23®  35'  30"  lat  and  89**  38' 45'' 
long.,  is  famous  for  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  molasses ;  estimated  population  about  500.  (8)  Kaniipur, 
on  the  Kumdr,  situated  in  23**  32'  30^  lat  and  89*  49'  o*"  long.,  manu- 
factures and  trades  in  sugar  and  molasses;  estimated  population 
about  800.  (9)  Betangi,  on  the  Chandnd,  situated  in  23*  o'  20"  lat. 
and  89**  57'  1 5"  long.,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  rice  and  pulses; 
estimated  population  about  500.  (10)  Godlanda,  on  the  Padm^ 
situated  in  23°  50'  22^  lat.  and  89°  47'  o"  long.,  is  famous  for  its  trade 
in  rice,  paddy,  and  salt ;  estimated  population  about  1000.  This 
place  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce  since 
the  extension  to  it  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  It  has  now 
also  become  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  large  Assam 
river  steamers.  (11)  Sitair,  near  Sayyidpur,  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  Sitalpdtf  mats.  This  village  is  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  manu- 
facture of  these  fine  mats.  Some  are  made  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship  that  a  mat  of  the  dimensions  of  six  feet  by  four  is 
sold  for  ;^i5  and  upwards.  The  population  of  the  village  is 
estimated  at  about  500.  The  places  in  the  District  important  as 
being  the  seats  of  fairs  are  the  following : — A  fair  is  held  at  Sitair 
or  Dhobdghdtd  on  the  last  day  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Filgun, 
falling  within  the  English  month  of  March,  where  articles  of  country 
produce  are  brought  for  sale.  The  fair  lasts  four  or  five  days,  and 
is  held  in  honour  of  an  old  mosque  which  enjoys  a  great  repute 
as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  pious  Muhammadans.  At 
Dhanord,  near  the  police  station  of  MaksiSdpur,  a  fair  is  held  on 
the  last  day  of  Chaitra,  falling  within  our  month  of  April,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  horses  brought  for  sale; 
country  produce  is  also  disposed  of.  On  the  bank  of  bil  Jhil 
Dingi,  near  Madhurdii,  a  fair  is  held  in  March  or  April,  and  at  which 
about  fifteen  thousand  people  assemble  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  bil.  The  fair  lasts  only  one  day,  and  property  worth  about  ^£"300 
is  disposed  of.  At  Dhuldi  and  Gajand  fairs  are  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bathing  festival  of  Gangi-snin.  These  fairs  appear  to 
be  held  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims ;  they  only  last  a 
single  day,  and  are  not  very  largely  attended.  At  the  town  of 
Farfdpur  during  the  first  week  in  January  an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion is  held,  where  prizes  for  live  stock  and  all  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce  are  competed  for.  This  institution  was  first 
established  in  1864,  and  an  exhibition  has  been  held  every  year 
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since  then,  with  varying  success.     Latterly  it  has  much  increased  in 
importance,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  it,  and 
the  area  over  which  its  influence  extends.    A  very  considerable  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the   manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of 
the  District  by  this   very  useful  institution.      The   Exhibition  of 
1870   lasted  for  eight  da3rs,  and  there  was  considerable  competi- 
tion for  nearly  all  the  products,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to 
rice.      The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Committee's 
Report  of  the  Exhibition,  shows  the  interest  taken  by  the  people 
themselves  in  the   Exhibition  : — "  4th    January. — This    day    was 
fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  rice.     Early  in  the  morning  swarms  of 
people  literally  poured  ii!to   the   Exhibition  ground  with  various 
samples  of  rice  in  basketsfuL     Numerous  spectators  also  pressed 
in,  exhibiting  the  very  great  interest  people  have  in  the  cultivation 
of  this,  the  staple  product  of  the  country.     The  cultivation  of  rice 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  people  en  masse.    The  object  of  the 
Exhibition,    therefore,    has    been,    we    are    perfectly    convinced, 
realised,  as  far  as  this  department  of  agriculture  is  concerned. 
The  undoubtedly  great  interest  which  everybody,  both   exhibitors 
and  spectators,  took  in  this  da/s  exhibition,  was  very  remarkable. 
Various  specimens  of  dman  and  dus  rice  were  exhibited,  and  the 
competition  was  so  keen  that  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night 
passed  in  selecting  merely  a  number  of  the  best  sorts  of  dman 
exhibited  for  more  careful  examination  on  the  day  following.    Of 
the  dman  rice  there  were  270  exhibitors  and  49  species ;  of  dus^ 
141  exhibitors  and  28  species."      The  prizes  varied  in    amount 
from  ;;^i,  4S.  to  6d.     There  were  altogether  1042  exhibitors,  and 
the  amount    expended  in  prizes  for   products,   live   stock,  &c., 
amounted  to  £$0^  9s.  3d. 

There  are  four  places  in  the  District  held  sacred  specially  for 
pilgrimage  : — first,  a  temple  sacred  to  Hari  at  Nolid  near  Jamdlpur  y 
second,  at  Muklobhd,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bdsudeb,  a  name  for 
Krishna;  third,  a  tree  held  sacred  in  the  name  of  Kusalndth, 
another  designation  of  Siva,  at  Dularddngd,  within  the  police  circle 
of  Talmd ;  and  fourth,  at  Maddapur,  within  the  Belgdchhf  police 
circle,  there  is  a  large  pdkur  tree  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  called  Rdj 
Rijeswar.  All  these  places  have  lost  much  of  their  importance 
of  late  years ;  l^ut  at  the  latter  two  spots,  large  parties  proceed 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  to  fulfil  a  vow  of  sacrifice,  by  a  goat 
or  kid  to  the  God  of  Destruction.     There  are  one  or  two  neglected 
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=:*:s>r:ies  :::  tie  I>istrlct ;  oce  at  Sitaxr.  and  another  at  Khibdspur, 
rcch  re^cie-i  25  pLices  of  sancthr.  No  town  or  village  in  FaHdpur 
is  cejecniec  25  beir^  zhe  scene  of  any  important  historical  event. 
vr.di  rc-^riri  :g  ±e  cdnpiiritive  importance  of  the  town  and  nmd 
rcrclifoc  is  shewn  by  the  retams  in  the  Collectorate  and  Magis* 
tsr-il  Ci5ces  cc  the  cIlsscs  01  the  people  who  famish  the  largest 
rrrrcrdcc  cc"  the  work  of  Adsiiniitration,  the  Collector  of  the 
I>.scrjct  states^  thit  cxci  inquiries  insntuted  by  him,  he  is  of 
ccc^cci  th^:  the  richer  pociion  of  the  inhabitants,  sach  as  the 
lliZ'ilrris^  lirrsr  leaseholjders.  merchants  and  traders,  resort  *to  the 
Ci"^!  iJti  CcIItfcrcrs  Cc?cns  more  trequendy  than  the  rural  or 
cilr-rarjr^  c"^?>  zi  the  ror:iLit:on.  But  the  lower  agricultural 
c j:i&«i:5;  rjrr.TLlirlT  the  M:ih^mmadins,  seem  to  furnish  the  greater 
sTt-l.-^  jc  ±e  wrri  cc  the  Criminal  Courts ;  although  in  cases  of 
r.cc  t  :s  f^^:-^^=:tlT  the  lindlords  or  their  agents  who  are  at 
the  :cc::ci  :c  ire  sii^mrrance. 

ritifT?  IT-  rvr  Mi">:c:?AL:r;ES  in  the  District;  one  at  the  Civil 
5cxr.cc  ."c   Fir.'irrr.   and  the  other  at  the  town   of  Sayyidpur. 
The  ?,''C:»:r^  is  a  retam  of  the  local  Municipal  Revenue  and 
txreircitj^  iz  1S69-70.  toce±er  with  the  number  of  houses  in 
eici*.  — Finvirur  Municipality — Revenue  in  1869-70,  ^£^233,  12s. 
5jc.:  balizce  in  hind  from  previous  year,  ^^139,  los.  sjd.;  total, 
^*5r5-  -5-  iivi  :  expenditure  in  1S6S-69,  ^^295,  19&  8Jd. ;  number 
of  taxed  hooses  within  the  Municipality,  1392.    Gross  municipal  in- 
coc2einiS7;,^73i9,3SL  7^;  municipal  expenditure,  ;;f  2 13,  r9s.  2d.; 
rate  of  municipal  taxation,  S|d.  per  head  of  the  poptdation.     The 
popclitioQ  of  the  town,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872 : 
Hindus,  males^  2427  ;  females.  1S85  ;  total,  4312.     Muhammadans^ 
icuiles.  -•^i  ;  fenules,  i960  ;  total,  4243.     Christians,  males,  16 ; 
temjues^  1 1 :  totaL  27.   Others,  males,  3 ;  females,  8 ;  total,  1 1.   Total 
of  jul  der.o3iinatiocs,  males^  4729;  females,  3864  ;  grand  total,  8593. 
Savyidrur  Municipality — Revenue  in  1868-69,  £>^^^y   >5S»  ^\^\ 
Kilinoe  in  hand  from  previous  year,  ^84, 1 5s.  3d.;  total,  ^187,  los. 
4jd. :  cv.>?nditure  in  1S6S-69,  ^103,  7s.  8d.;  number  of  liouses 
;a\ev:  «::h:a  the  Municipality,  854.       Municipal  income  in  1872, 
;^.'oi,  4S<  cd. ;  expenditure,  ^136,  3s.  2d  ;  rate  of  taxation,  3|d.  per 
he.:.!  of  the  popuLition.   Population  as  ascertained  in  1872:  Hindus, 
rM.c>,   1440;   females,  1550:  total,  2990;   Muhamroadans,  males, 
U5Q ,  icmales^  171S  ;  total.  3177.     Others,  males,  66  ;  females,  91  ; 
tv^"^""*^^  Toul  of  all  denominations,  males,  2965;  females,  3359; 
6324.     The  Coiiector  of  the  District  reports  that  there 
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is  a  perceptibly  increasing  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
gather  into  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  advantageously  carrying  on 
commercial  pursuits,  but  they  seldom  settle  there  permanently.  The 
Hindus  have  a  profound  veneration  for  their  ancestral  places  of 
abode,  and,  however  ill  situated  these  places  may  be,  either  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  or  for  trading  purposes,  nothing  short  of 
starvation  or  other  sheer  compulsion  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
exchange  their  dwellings  for  places  more  healthy  and  better  situated 
for  commerce.  The  people  in  the  District,  therefore,  do  not  appear 
to  be  tending  towards  permanent  city  life. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — The  impetus  which  has 
of  late  years  been  given  to  tillage,  with  the  increased  price  of  rice 
and  other  articles,  has  materially  contributed  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  people.     The  cultivating  classes,  who  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  are  visibly  better  off  than  in  former  years,  and  they 
are  gradually  acquiring  a  taste  for  luxuries.     The  middle  class  of 
people,  however,  who  live  on  fixed  salaries,  do  not  fare  so  well. 
The  increased  price  of  provisions  has  straitened  their  circumstances, 
so  that  they  are  now  said  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.     A  waist- 
cloth  (dhuti)^  and  a  cotton  sheet  or  shawl  (chddar\  and  occasionally 
a  sort  of  loose  coat  {firdn),  form  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
shopkeeper ;  that  of  an  average  husbandman  consists  merely  of  a 
waist-cloth  and  cotton  shawl.    A  well-to-do  shopkeeper  has  generally 
five  huts  in  his  homestead,  all  built  within  one  enclosure— one  for 
himself  and  his  own  family  to  live  in,  one  for  the  other  members 
of  the  household,  one  for  cooking  purposes,  one  for  his  cattle,  and 
one  for  husking  paddy  and  pulses.     The  house  he  lives  in,  and  in 
the  broad  verandah  of  which  he  generally  receives  visitors,  is  sub- 
stantially built,  and  usually  costs  between  £^0  and  £^0  to  con- 
struct   An  ordinary  well-off  husbandman  has  also  the  same  number 
of  houses,  but  they  are  not  so  costly.     The  building  materials  used 
by  both  classes  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  quality.     All  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  are  built  of  masonry, 
are  constructed  of  bamboo,  straw,  jute,  mats,  wood,  and  canes. 
The  furniture  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  consists  of  a  large  chest 
{sinduk\  in  which  he  keeps  his  valuables,  three  or  four  cane  stools, 
two  or  three  wooden  platforms  for  sleeping  on  {taktposh),  arid  one 
or  two  wooden  benches  for  seats.     An  ordinary  husbandman  has  no 
furniture  beyond  a  few  mats  for  sitting  or  sleeping  on.     The  follow- 
ing is  an  estimate  of  the  monthly  expenses  of  a  middling-sized  house- 
hold of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  consisting  of  five  members  : — Rice, 
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::*  .  reives  rs.;  vegetables,  2s.;  fish,  4&;  milk,  4s.;  fruit,  is.; 

i3i  r^^Lisses.  2s. ;  oil,  4s. ;  salt,  is. ;  spices,  pd. ;  fuel,  2s.; 

rr^innons  of  rice,  such  as  muri  and  murki,  is. ;  tobacco, 
Sisu  22.i  iecsirf::!!.  23l  ;  total  monthly  expenses,  jQi^  15s.  9d.    The 
scaLUi  5:r  fre  sasie^^ixed  fiunilj  of  an  average  husbandman  is  as 
X'llc^r?  —  Rict.  55. ;  pclscs.  is. ;  fish,  6d ;  vegetables,  6d. ;  sugar, 
J 1     ril.  r?.     sil*  td  ;  spices,  4jd. ;  muri,  is. ;  tobacco,  fdn,  and 
:«K^--::i;:.    :?.     r:cil  :4s.  ijd.  per  month.    Animal  food  is  occa- 
sccii^;^  i:i3K   rv  nirse  who  can  afford  it    A  Hmdu,  of  course^ 
▼•il  ^e^-^  rjiici  ':ei£  i=d  confines  himself  to  the  flesh  of  sheep  or 
c^.:s.  rr-r  fre^  iiT^  been  sacrificed  to  some  deity.     Hindus  also 
:cr.isccjllv  iu  i^cks  acd  ducks*  eggs.    A  Muhammadan  will  eat 
i.^^.^sc  £1  iircs  ct  ordinary  animal  food,  except  pork,  which  is  only 
t^rsr:  "rv  :;:e  verr  lowest  classes  of  Hindus.    The  use  of  meat  in  any 
s^Lire  xs  JT  ardc!e  of  food  is,  however,  very  exceptional    It  is  only 
u<«v:  IS  1  lux::rT  on  great  occasions,  and  in  no  way  enters  into  the  ordi- 
rarr  i:et  cc  a=y  dass  of  the  people.  I  have  referred  to  fish  as  an  article 
-  r*  -"ccc  oc  a  pre \-:ous  page.    The  above  estimate  of  cost,  moreover, 
J  ->s  rcc  r?'.  rssec:  :he  actual  expenses  of  a  cultivator's  household, 
:^r  Tscf^iT  w  :;i:  re  would  have  to  pay  if  he  purchased  all  his  requi- 
^^i-is      vacsc  x-1  it^iilies  grow  their  own  rice,  and  sufficient  vege- 
;..::e^  L*r  ::T^r  ,*»-  oossumption ;  and  often,  when  their  day's  field- 
»■.:<  >  ,-'^::^.  r>rf  3w,v  Nt  seen  angling  in  the  rivers,  or  trapping  fish 
M  :x  •'u::!\.«','us  >?»::2:p5  and  marshes.    They  very  seldom  buy  fiiel, 

Lv;.       '  ^>^— 3co;  i:n=s  the  staple  product  of  Farfdpur; 
^L.fv.-,     -•*.■**     I    •riT.T-r  r,of :  iax.  or  autumn  rice;  boro,  or  rice 
^...  «»>   .:   .;:«.;•  «aicr    ISO  r^s^  ricc    Of  thcse  four,  the  first  two 
^%    tvic    ,jt:ttcf:uly  cuItiTued,  and  form  the  chief  staple  food  of 
-v   .'tisjtct,   >m  :ixe  latter  are  almost  always  consumed  by  the 
.m«»4mK  '-^iiv  .lUiiis  tziem.    The  dus  and  dmam  rice  are  sown  broad- 
j^ccS'  Miig  generally  intermixed,  on  lands  neither  very 
wee  3IO  low.      ^\l)ere  the  dus  rice  is  separately  culti- 
;fc  is  generally  planted   in  pretty  high  and  dry 
^   jtmniiT    ro  a  crop  of  sogar-cane.     The  dman  rice 
3t  ndier  low  grounds   where   the    rain-water 
^^  die  hest  qualities  of  dman   rice  are  trans- 
)^«r  itteKTK^  i:^^^  carefully  prepared   land,  which  has 
^«.<v<K$.v  tAm^Yui^  cjitIt  in  the  rains,  until  the  whole  field 
•  niW  toi^-tW'  xrxj?.'.    All  the  superior  kinds  of  rice  are 
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derived  from  the  rod  or  transplanted  crop.    The  husbandman  gene- 
rally keeps  this  rice  for  sale,  and  uses  the  coarser  varieties  for  his 
own  consumption.     In  lands  whei-e  the  dus  and  dman  are  sown 
intermixed,  the  former  can  easily  be  reaped  if  the  water  rises  slowly, 
but  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  or  rapid  rise,  would  be  destroyed.    The 
dman  rice  is  of  two  genera,  the  baran  and  chhotnd^  each  comprising 
several  varieties.     Of  these -species,  the  former  is  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  sacred,  but  the  latter  is  not     A  Sanskrit  verse  {sioka) 
is  quoted  from  the  SdstraSy  containing  a  precept  to  avoid  the  use  of 
chhotnd  rice,  on  account  of  its  ripening  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold  weather.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  sub-species  of 
dman  and  dtis^  as  well  as  those  of  the  boro  and  rdidd  rice,  together 
with  their  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping,  &c.,  and  the  description 
of  ground  in  which  it  is  planted.     The  names  marked  with  asterisks 
are  varieties  of  rice  not  indigenous  to  the  District,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  has  been  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
of  late  years.     The  twenty-three  principal  varieties  of  baran  dman 
rice  are — (i)  Chhatra  bhog;*  (2)  Dudhmani;*  (3)  Z^y  (4)  Mdn- 
drdji  (Madras);*   (5)   Gawd-rdjal;*   {6)  Ghdzi  bhog;  (7)  Pitrdj ; 
(8)  Kdch  kaiam;*  (9)  Jhui;  (10)  Sddd  nalaj ;  (11)  SUd  Lakshmiyd; 
(12)  Bhojan  karpur;    (13)  Mahishkdndi;   (14)  Ldl  bddal;*   (15) 
NdHkelbddd;  {16)  Khaiyd  mugri ;  (ij)  BAdgrdil;  (iS)  MuktdAdr  ; 
(19)  Dal-kachu;  (20)  Phui  dman;  (21)  Bdlid  bd ;   (22)  Lakshmi 
hidd;  (23)  Baerd,     The  whole  of  these  varieties  are  sown  broad- 
cast in  marshy  lands  in  Chaitra  and  Baisikh  (March,  April,  and 
May),  and  reaped  in  Agrahiyan  and  Paush  (November,  December, 
and  January.)      The  impure  Chhotnd  dman  rice  consists  of  the 
following  thirteen  varieties — (i)  Haridkdti;   (2)  Katid  lepd;*  (3) 
Sonddighd;    (4)   Khdndi ;   (5)   Madhusdil ;    (6)    Dhalddigha;    (7) 
Kdnkud;  (8)  Ghor  bdg ;  *  {^)  Parpuri ;  (10)  Bdsirdj ;  (11)  Jhungd- 
sdil;  (12)  Mdl  bhog;   (13)  Hidd,      These   thurteen   varieties  are 
sown   broadcast  in  moist  lands,    in  the  months  of  Chaitra  and 
Baisdkh  (March,  April,  and  May),  and  reaped  in  Kirtik  (October 
and  November.)     The  dus  species  of  rice  consists  of  twenty-seven 
different    varieties,  as  follow: — (i)  Binnorphul ;*    (2)  Lohdsald;* 
(3)  Kautuk-mani ;  *    (4)  Kdlijird;   (5)  Dasnagur:*  {6)»  Samudra- 
phend;  (7)  Bdigunbichi;  (8)  Bdkui;  (9)  Baildn,     These  varieties 
are  sown   broadcast  on  low  lands  in  the  months  of  Chaitra  and 
Baisikh  (March,  April,  and  May),  and  are  reaped  in  Ashdr  and 
Srdban    (June,    July,   and    August).      (10)   Pdrangi,  sown   broad- 
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ast  on  low  lands  in  Chaitni  (March  and  April),  and  reaped  in 
Jaishthya  and  Ashir  (May,  Jane,  and  July);  (ii)  Maliikd;  (12) 
Mmtail;^  (13)  Lakskmipuri:  (14)  Ghikarpur ;  (15)  PiprdU;  (16) 
Mdnik-mandal*     These  Tarxedes  are  sown  broadcast  on  low  lands 
in  March,  April,  and  May.  and  reaped  in  June,  July,  and  August 
u;)  Shdtid,  sown  broadcast  in  low  lands  in  April  and  May,  and 
reaped  in  June  and  July.   (iS.  Pdjrd;  (19)  Soda;  (20)  Keddrchak; 
ill'  Kdojuri;  (22)  Bdmdbatar*    These  varieties  are  sown  broad' 
cast  on  low  lands  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  reaped  in  Junc^ 
Jily,  and  August    (23)  Kumrail;  (24)  Kachdmdri,     These  are 
:!cwn  both  on  high  and  low  lands  broadcast,  but  the  seasons  for 
>ow:r^:  md  reaping  are  the  same  as  those  given  before.    (25)  Send- 
/iL-c:      .TO)  PiikskirdJ pardngi ;  grown  on  high  and  dry  lands,  but 
^'wn  n«i  reaped  in  the  same  seasons  as  above;  (27)  Patndi^res- 
1  :r    <cwn  broadcast  on  low  lands  in  the  same  seasons  as  above. 
3.-^  -M^  consists  of  the  following  ^yt  varieties,  which  are  grown  in 
::.:rshv  io^cs  and  transplanted;  they  are  all  sown  in  Kirtik  and 
v«:r::::.;y:ia  « October,  November,  and  December^  and  harvested  in 
C:?-:^!  ind  Baisakh  (March,  April,  and  May) — (i)  Baiar-pdij ;  (2) 
A..v.r.    J.'   Sondr-gdijd;  (4)    Sdilkaii ;  (5)  Kaljdgii.      The  rdidd 
rxn.  ^iuch  consists  oi  four  varieties,  is  sown  and  reaped  at  the  same 
seasons  is  the  boro  rice.     It  is  also  transplanted,  and  grown  in  the 
jame  iescription  of  marshy  soil  as  the  A?^?— (i)  Dhdkdi;  (2)  Piprij 
X    Ananid:  (4)  Desa/. 

The  following  remarks  regarding  the  mode  of  cultivation,  method 
oi  huskinj:,  together  with  the  various  preparations  made  from  rice, 
are  condensed    from    Dr  Basu's  Report,  before  alluded  ta     As 
aireacy  mentioned,  dman  and  das  rice  are  frequently  sown  together 
:n  :iie  some  tields  during  the  early  rains  in  March  and  April,  bat 
never  later  than  the  loth  May,  in  places  that  are  annually  flooded. 
They  grow  rapidly  with  the  rise  of  the  water  on  the  inundated  lands, 
the  stem  sometimes  reaching  fifteen  feet  or  upwards  in  length, 
^BOOidiog  to  the  depth  of  water  in  places  where  it  grows.     The 
crop  being  reaped  first  in  June,  July,  or  August,  the  pruning 
jiche  dmoft  thereby  necessarily  undergoes,  instead  of  doing  any 
gmirv  ^>  ^  ^'i^P*  rather  improves  it,  as  the  shoots  become  more 
MiMenms  anti  stronger  after  this  cropping.    It  should  be  here  stated 
jl^  iit^KM^rt  f-JC  fields  are  very  carefully  weeded  both  before  and 
jttfNn;  *.'V  ^•^'^  -^  ^  irr.T^-^ssible  to  rid  them  of  a  species  of  wild 
^^j^^,  ^01  ■?t*«wi  a-mosr  it  the  same  time  with  the  dus;  hence 
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the  dus  paddy  is  seldom  free  from  the  seeds  of  this  grass.  Indeed, 
this  is  so  generally  the  case,  that  the  presence  of  these  wild  seeds 
is  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  dus  rice.  The  dman  rice,  which 
is  gathered  later,  and  is  sometimes  also  grown  by  itself  in  separate 
and  distinct  fields,  is  always  free  from  these  seeds.  The  dman 
rice  is  generally  reaped  in  November  or  December,  but  there  is 
an  early  species,  dswini,  which  is  harvested  in  the  Hindu  month  of 
that  name,  corresponding  to  the  English  September.  In  the  same 
way,  one  early  variety  of  dus  ripens  and  is  cut  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  other  two  kinds  of  rice,  doro  and  rod  (transplanted  dman),  are 
cultivated  altogether  on  a  different  system.  The  doro  is  planted 
in  the  low  beds  of  marshes  and  swamps,  or  on  the  borders  of 
shallow  receding  rivers,  such  as  the  lowest  parts  of  cAars,  koa/s, 
and  /^  chars,  as  they  are  locally  called.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
nurseries  in  October  or  November,  transplanted  in  January  or 
February,  and  reaped  in  May  or  June.  The  rod,  or  transplanted 
dman,  is  grown  on  comparatively  high  lands,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  submerged  during  the  rains.  The  plants  are  raised  in 
nurseries  in  May  or  June,  transplanted  in  June  or  July,  and 
reaped  in  November  or  December.  The  finer  varieties  of  rice  are 
obtained  from  the  rod  crop,  and  the  next  quality  from  the  ordinary 
dman.  Superior  rice  is  seldom  obtained  from  the  boro  crop,  and 
never  from  the  dus.  Besides  the  defect  of  the  dus  rice  already 
pointed  out — namely,  its  admixture  with  grass  seeds — there  are  others 
which  render  it  a  very  inferior  and  undesirable  article  of  food. 
The  grain  is  coarse,  never  wholly  free  from  a  layer  of  reddish  or 
brownish  colouring  matter  when  husked;  has  a  tendency  to  clot 
together  when  boiling ;  and  has  scarcely  any  taste.  Ordinary  dman, 
although  generally  also  coarse  grained,  is  free  from  these  objections, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Boro  rice  is  generally  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  less  sweet  than  dman,  but  superior  in  every  respect  to  dus. 
All  the  rice  sown  in  the  high  lands  and  in  shallow  water,  when 
ripe,  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  stubble  as 
possible,  and  to  save  all  the  straw  for  the  cattle.  In  deep  water, 
however,  only  the  ears  are  cut  off;  the  stems  remain  in  the  fields  till 
the  water  subsides,  when  it  is  either  burnt  for  manure,  or  collected 
for  household  fiiel,  or  for  thatching  purposes.  The  different  stages 
of  rice  cultivation  are  as  follows  : — The  seed  is  known  as  bij ;  when 
the  seed  germinates  it  is  called  gaj'dn;  when  it  sprouts,  ankur;  \ht 
young  plant,  chdrd ;  the  young  flower  stock,  kdinchghor ;  the  young 


A^i:  yjrr  of  faridpur  district. 


^  '.u'.irr  ziLy    zie  a,<*c^  j^a^.T./Jw/iw/  when  the  ear 

voe:^  podir  in  the  milky  stage. 


^xj?r     iir;c3r:::7  iiariigd  pskiir.  aaackkidMgf  dkdn;  ripe 
'i;^  ^~&^    P'Z'k::^  ^^rza.  csz  a=d  uoriiVn  out,  d/kdm;  hnsked 


iM-  —  -isi  zncssB  ac  iimTry  a  pgy  sanple.  It  is  generally 
x^  :-  X  nj^  jTsrimerc  ciZed  a.  ikaUd^  worked  by  a  pedal, 
=:=  II  i  ▼^i.iet  noctr  i=ii  ;«$:>  yukS).    The  i/A^»»  is 


.=1  m  :2i±  jEzizzie  :c  2  zesLe  and  mortar,  the  difference 
2  ixfd  3L  X  >rer  zz>d  vxxked  by  the  foot,  the 


jn^  ^i^  :i  :::e  jsT=r  :er^  i:««3ris  ±e  nxxtar.  vhidi  consists  of  a 
r:c*L=s:i  '^£3c:.  j=  nn:  ±it  p-ntzc  cr  foor.    Preparatory  to  husking, 


~c  rn^-r^  s  rrrer  zzei  ji  ±!*  sir,  rie  lice  hnsked  by  this  process 
:ni-L^  cjwT  ss  *=;cr-  zr  s  frs:  boCed  and  aftowards  sun-dried. 
Ttc  -=;:=  -CCLze:!  :w  ne  inrsr  icjcea  is  called  siddka  or  ushnd^  and 

"'     «  2i:5i-r  lerrased  dac  from  paddy  merely  dried  in  the 

=:c£  n  n^  =D^5e  dL  preparation  is  said  to  cause  a 


n  zre  rsiirr  ;c  ±e  acei  The  dlap^  or  paddy  simply 
itcl:  h  ire  sn  :«abre  'TiiTtt-^p  jieiiiis  a  lighter  grain,  sweeter  and 
nijcT  ^.^•tscj.ji  I:  Sw  bi^irrsr.  r^rimh  to  separate  from  the  outer 
^-vrw's^z^  izii  rre  terrsmj*  oc  kiss  from  broken  rice  and  rice  dust 
Errs.  Tie  js^ccix  or  mjkmi  rice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
:c  rcczi&rt  £rx=.  c-yrprTariveiy  more  difficult  of  digestion, 


xr<i  ukss  =}:r*  rzik?  i^  boLiz^     The  finer  sorts  of  dtap  rice  are 

i::<r«T:  is  S,ctl£  i^y.  six  s^kktr^  and  kdiijird;  and  the  conmioner 

<.-»•<  :c  r.J^tiL  res  xs  Aujc  and  ckaplds.    All  the  fine  rice,  as  a 

i-iCiinl  rL-e.  s  sc^  ::c  in  cie  bijcir  by  the  cultivators — not  only  as 

accci-r-^  "r^  press  wtjerewiih  to  provide  for  his  other  comforts,  but 

^  ^~is- -i:^e  ix  bcoe  cocsozpuoiL    It  is  a  well-known  fru:t  that 

rr<  ^^^xiirr^  clisses  vocl-d  not  use  them,  even  if  they  were  equaUy 

^-jji^f  JT  vi±  rise  cci<r  kxacs^     Tne  servants  in  the  native  frunilies  in 

ii<  :r:erjoc.  wbo  are  rev!  at  their  master's  board,  would  prefer  a  dish 

cc  c,m:«  -Of  :o  oce  of  a  sapcrior  variety,  of  which  latter  they  say 

i.t^  wccid  n^^uire  twice  the  usual  number  of  meals.    The  greater 

ivr^vTc  of  :he  coarse  rice  raised  in  the  District  is  locally  consumed 

^r  ±?  jLcr.c^lrjral  and  labouring  classes.     The  dus  crop,  which 

vVwes  :=  jl:  a  nme  when  the  cultivator's  previous  store  of  provisions 

<  r.iirly  exh-iusied,  is  ahnost  entirely  reserved  for  home  consump. 

:o".     1  r.ere  is,  consequently,  \cry  litde  demand  for  this  rice  in  the 

:  M:ke:,  except  aniorg  labourers  who  have  no  cultivation  of  their  own. 
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Boiled  Rice  as  Food. — In  cooking  rice,  it  should  be  so  boiled 
that  the  whole  grain  becomes  uniformly  soft,  and  that  no  central 
hardness,  or  mdj\  remains.  Old  rice,  besides  being  more  wholesome 
than  new,  and  less  difficult  of  digestion,  yields  a  greater  bulk  by 
boiling.  Boiled  rice  is  consumed  either  when  quite  fresh  (garam 
bhdi),  or  more  or  less  stale  (fhdndd  or  bdsi  bhdi).  The  latter,  again, 
is  used  in  three  forms,  namely,  karkara,  or  simple  cold  rice,  parishti^ 
or  boiled  rice  afterwards  steeped  in  fresh  cold  water,  zxi^pdntd  bhdt^ 
the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but  steeped  in  water  for  a  longer  time. 
The  karkara  is  usually  what  is  left  of  the  evening  meal,  and  is  eaten 
the  following  morning ;  it  can  only  be  preserved  wholesome  in  the 
cold  weather.  In  other  weather,  boiled  rice,  in  order  to  be  kept  for 
subsequent  use,  has  to  be  steeped  in  water.  There  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  steeped  rice.  That  which  has 
been  steeped  in  water  for  a  short  time,  say  not  more  than  six  hours, 
and  is  eaten  when  the  saccharine  matter  is  being  formed  in  the  rice 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  starch,  is  called  parishti ;  that  which 
has  been  longer  in  water,  and  when,  after  the  formation  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sugar,  the  process  of  fennentation  has  commenced, 
as  evinced  by  the  slightly  acid  taste  of  the  rice,  is  called  pdnid  bhdi. 

The  water  in  which  this  rice  has  been  steeped  forms  an  agreeable 
and  cooling  drink,  known  as  dmdni.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  precisely 
the  quantity  of  rice  regularly  consumed  by  any  one  individual,  as  the 
seasons  of  the  year  affect  the  amount.  In  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  is  obtained,  the  ordinary  meals 
are  reduced,  both  in  number  and  quantity.  Again,  the  work  of  the 
agriculturist  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  year.  During  the  rains, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  paid  to  his  fields  for  weeding 
and  reaping  the  dus  crop,  he  leads  a  comparatively  easy  life,  unless 
he  hires  himself  out  for  other  work,  say  as  a  boatman  or  day- 
labourer.  This  cessation  of  toil  also  influences  the  consumption  of 
food.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  Dr  Basu  estimates  the 
average  quantity  of  rice  consumed  by  an  adult  labourer  at  i^lb. 
daily,  and  that  by  a  man  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  who  has  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  at  from  i|  lb.  to  i\  lb.  daily. 

Preparations  of  Rice. — The  following  are  the  chief  preparations 
of  rice  made  and  sold  in  Faridpur  District,  condensed  from  Dr 
Basu's  Report,  before  alluded  to : — 

(i.)  Khai  is  made  from  paddy  by  roasting  it  on  heated  sand.  The 
sudden  exposure  to  heat  so  distends  the  grain  as  to  make  it  burst  its 
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maturity.  I'ho  koildli  or  hoe  is  used  in  clearing  jungly  lands  when  - 
brought  under  cultivation  for  the  first  time,  or  which  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  length  of  years.  The  cattle  and  imple- 
ments ordinarily  required  to  cultivate  what  is  technically  known  as 
**  one  plough  "  of  land,  or  about  five  acres,  are  one  pair  of  oxen,  and 
one  of  each  of  the  implements  enumerated  above,  representing  a 
capital  of  about  £^y  los.  [Information  on  this  head  not  precise.— 
W.  W.  H.] 

\Va(.;es  and  Prices. — Wages  have  doubled  within  the  last  6fteen 
years.     The  present  wages  of  day-labourers  and  artisans,  compared 
with  fifteen  years  ago,  are  as  follow: — In  1855,  day-labourers  earned 
from  rjd.  to  3d.  per  diem  ;  in  1870,  they  received  from  4|d.  to  6d. 
Smiths  received  from  14s.  to  £1  per  mensem  in  1855  \  in  1870,  they 
earned  from  ^i,  4s.  to  ^i,  los.  per  month.     A  bricklayer's  wages, 
whicli  amounted  from  los.  to  12s.  per  month  in  1855,  increased  to 
from  ^'1  to  ^i,  4s.  per  month  in  1870.      Carpenters,  who  received 
from  1 2S.  to  1 6s.  a  month  in  1855,  earned  from  jQi  to  jQi^  4s.  in  1870. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  class  in  Farfdpur  who  habitually  follow 
the  occupation  of  agricultural  day-labourers.     An  extract  from  the 
••  Hisii^r>-  and  Statistics. of  the  Dacca  Division"  (Faridpur  Section, 
p.  197),  fully  explains  the  S}-stem  pursued  in  this  District  for  obtain- 
ing assistance  in  tilLige : — **  In  ploughing  and  weeding,  a  cultivator 
has  j:enerally  to  procure  extra  hands  ;  for  this,  however,  no  payment 
is  tendercil,  as  the  i>crson  so  assisted  repays  the  debt  by  working 
himself  for  those  who  helped  him.     This  system  of  mutual  assistance 
is  known  in  this  District  as  ^7//  01  giUd.     Sometimes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ploughs  are  engaged  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
ploughs  for  the  nipee.     But  this  is  not  usually  the  case.     Those  who 
di)  not  labour  at  tlie  plough  themselves,  such  as  UtitjoiddrSy  or  hus- 
lundmen  oi  the  better  class,  employ  this  kind  of  labour,  or  else  hire 
farm  ser van  is,  who  are  paid  by  monthly  wages.     There  is  another 
way  in  which  aL:ricultural  labour  is  obtained  in  this  District     A  man 
supplies  a  plough  and  the  bullocks  to  draw  it ;  another  man  works 
with   them.      The  employer  gets  sixteen  days'   work  in  a  month, 
and  the  workman  fourteen  days  for  himselfl     In  this  way  field  labour 
is  obtained  without  the  actual  payment  of  wages.     The  reaping  is 
generally  done  by  labourers,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
fieKl  reaped.     Tlie  general  agreement  seems  to  be  that  the  labourer 
takes  for  himself  one  bundle  out  of  every  five  or  six  reaped  by  him. 
'Hie  cost  of  reaping,  calculated  at  this  allowance,  is  something  more 
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three  days,  is  removed  to  another  vessel  and  partially  roasted  on  a 
fire;  it  is  then  beaten  flat,  and  separated  firom  the  chaff  by  the 
rice  pedal.     The  substance  thus  obtained  is  tough  and  difficult  to 
masticate,  but  it  absorbs  water  readily,  and  when  well  soaked,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  firom  boiled  rice,  which  it  also  resembles 
somewhat  in  taste.     If  natives  of  Bengal  were  to  betake  themselves 
to  a  seafaring  life,  this  substance  would  answer  admirably  all  the 
purposes  of  sea-biscuits.     It  can  be  kept  wholesome  for  any  length 
of  time  with  ordinary  care,  and  requires  no  additional  preparation, 
except  soaking  in  water,  to  render  it  at  once  fit  for  use.     Native 
passengers,  when  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  by 
land  or  water,  and  when  the  cooking  of  a  meal  of  boiled  rice  is 
not  only  inconvenient,   but   attended   with  loss  of  time,   always 
prefer  chird  to  anything  else :  nor  are  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
it  wanting,  for  by  the  side  of  the  most  lonesome  roads  or  river  of 
any  importance — wherever,  in  short,  there  exists  a  grain  shop  of 
any  sort — if  nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  chird  and  gur,  salt,  tamarind, 
and  sometimes  curd  {dahi)  and  plantains,  are  sure  to  be  procured 
Another  preparation  of  the  same  article  is  by  parching  it  on  a  pan 
of  hot  sand,  called  chird  bhdj'd,  which  is  also  extensively  used  as  a 
light  outdoor  meal  iJcUpdn)  and  likewise  as  an  ingredient  of  many 
cakes  and  comfits.     Chird  is  sometimes  steeped  in  water  till  it 
becomes  sour,   the  liquor  being   administered  as    a  coohng  and 
nourishing  drink  by  native    physicians.     Ordinary  chird  sells  at 
about  three  farthings  a  pound. 

(4.)  Chdul  bhdjd,  or  simple  parched  rice,  is  extensively  made  use 
of  as  a  cheap  and  light  meal  in  native  families,  especially  by  the 
women,  eaten  with  a  little  mustard,  oil,  and  salt,  and  sometimes 
bits  of  chilies  by  way  of  an  additional  relish. 

(5.)  Chhdtu,  These  are  made  by  reducing  to  powder  parched 
rice  or  grain,  such  as  chdul  bhdjd,  muri,  khai,  chird,  jab  bhdjd 
or  fried  barley,  &c.  The  best  is  that  prepared  from  barley,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  latter  grain  is  commonly  con- 
sumed in  Lower  Bengal.  Chhdtus  are  also  obtained  from  gram, 
peas,  and  other  pulses,  but  these  are  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation 
of  sweetmeats. 

(6.)  Pithds,  or  native  cakes,  are  compound  preparations  of  rice 
flour,  with  more  or  less  sugar,  milk,  or  other  substances.  They  are 
home  made,  and  never  sold. 

Liquid   Preparations   of   Rice. — The  liquid    preparations  of 
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refers  to  the  year  1867  : — Linseed,  from  6s.  9jd.  to  7s.  6d.  a  hun- 
dredweight; turmeric,  12s.  3d.  a  hundredweight;  capsicums,  13s.  4d. 
a  hundredweight ;  tobacco,  first  quality,  13s.  7jd.  a  hundredweight; 
tobacco,  inferior,  8s.  2d.  a  hundredweight ;  cotton,  ^3  to  jf  3, 
2S.  8d.  a  hundredweight ;  cocoa-nuts,  ^3,  los.  per  hundred ;  oil- 
cake, IS.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  jQ2,  14s.  7d. 
to  jQ^  a  hundredweight.  The  prices  of  pulses  and  country  spirits 
have  been  already  givCn  on  a  previous  page. 

Wkiciits  and  Measures. — Unhusked  rice  or  paddy  is  sold 
wholesale  acconling  to  the  following  measure ;  the  English 
c^juivalenls  being  also  given  : — i  kiiM  ser-  i  lb.  8  oz.    ioi|J  dr.; 

I  o  scr  I  (hf/ti  -  1 5  lb.  6  oz.  1 3  J  dr.;  2  tid/d  =  i  kiitti  =1  qr.  2  lb. 
13  oz.  II J  dr.;  20  kdtd  -  \  sa/i=$  cwt.  2  qr.  i  lb.  2  oz.  4^  dr.;  20 
sa/i  I  /'(j/i  -  5  tons  10  cwt.  o  qr.  22  lb.  13  oz.  11^  dr.  It  is  the 
husbandmen  alone  who  sell  paddy  and  all  sorts  of  pulses  by  the 
above  standard.  Rice  is  sold  by  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
according  to  the  following  measure,  which  is  the  standard  through- 
out Bengal : — i  /dJi'd  chhatdk  or  5  told  =  2  oz.  o§|  dr.;  4  chhatdk=  i 
/od-~-S  oz.  3  J  J  dr.;  4  fod  ~  i  ser -2  lb.  o  oz.  14II  dr.;  5  s€r=i 
fasuri     10  lb.  4  oz.  9}  dr.;  8  pastiri  =  i    man  ox  maund  =  82  lb. 

4  oz.  9I  dr.  Oil,  tobacco,  salt,^  different  kinds  of  pulses,  in  short, 
all  articles  except  rice,  are  sold  by  the  shopkeepers  according  to  the 
following  measure  : — i  kdcltd  chhatdk  or  3^  told-  i  oz.  8§4  dr.;  4 
chhatdk     i  pod-d  oz.  25^  dr.;  4  pod  -  ser  =1  lb.  8  oz.  io|4  dr.; 

5  scr -I   pasuri-i  lb.    11   oz.  6  J  dr.;  8  pasuri-i   man  =  61  lb. 

II  oz.  6  J  dr.  Gold  and  silver  measure  is  as  follows  : — 12  mdshd- 
I  rati  ^il  gr.;  6  rati  -  i  dnd=iil  gr.;  16  dnd=i  to/d  =iSogr. 
Cloth  measure  : — 8  an^d/\  or  thumb-breadths  =  i  mush//=6  inches; 
3  fnushii=  I  hdth  or  cubit  =  18  inches. 

Lineal  distances  are  in  this  District  measured  by  the  time  they 
occupy  in  travelling.  The  kos^  the  common  measure  in  other  parts 
of  Bengal,  is  unknown  here.  Time  measure: — 60  bipal^i p{d=\ 
of  a  minute  ;  60  pal  -  i  danda  =  f  of  an  hour  ;  7 J  danda  =  i  frakar 
^  3  hours  ;  8  prahar  -  i  day  of  24  hours.  The  btghd  is  the  local 
land  measure  in  one  part  of  the  District,  and  the  pdkim  another; 
but  these  measures  with  their  component  parts  vary  very  greatly 
In  different  Fiscal  Divisions,  as  the  following  statement  will  show ; 
the  English  equivalents  for  each  measure  is  also  given  : — (i)  In 
Hdvilf  Fiscal  Division  the  measure  is  as  follow  : — chhatdk  =  i  yard  6 
feet  39  inches  ;  4  chhatdk  -  1  dhur  =  6  yards  7  feet  1 2  inches ;  20  dhir 
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=  I  kdthd  =135  yds.  6  ft.  96  in. ;  2okdthd  =  i  bighd  =  2 7 14*  yds.  (2)  In 
Hdkimpur  Fiscal  Division  the  following  land  measure  is  current : — i 
chhatdk-  I  yard  6  feet  9  inches;  4  chhatdk-  i  dhur^d  yards  6  feet 
36  inches;  20  dhur-  i  kdthd-  133  yards  8  feet;  20  kdthd  =  i  bighd 

=  2678  yds.  (3)  Sherd  id  Fiscal  Division: — i  chhatdk-  i  yd.  6  ft.  105 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  —  i  dhur  =  6  yards  8  feet  132  inches ;  20 dhur  -  i  kdthd 

-  139  yards  7  feet  48  inches ;  20  kdthd  =  i  bighd  -  2796]  yards. 
(4)  NdruUapiir  Fiscal  Division  :  —  i  chhatdk  =  i  yard  6  feet  37 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  6  yards  7  feet  4  inches ;  20  dhur  = 
1  ^/^  =  135  yards  5  feet  80  inches;  20 kdthd  =  i  bighd  =  2 7 12 J 
yards.  (5)  Kdsimnagar  Fiscal  Division : — chhatdk  =  2  yards  2  feet 
31  inches;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  8  yards  8  feet  124  inches;  20 
dhur  =  I  kdthd  =  179  yards  6  feet  32  inches  ;  20  kdthd  -  i  bighd 

=  3594  yards.     (6)  Muhabbatpur  Fiscal  Division:  —  i  chhatdk  ^ 
8  feet  76  inches;  4  chhatdk  =  i  ///4«r  =  3  yards  7  feet  16  inches; 
20  dhur  =  I  ^^>^J  =75  yards  7   feet  32  inches;   20  kdthd  =  i 
dighd  =  1 5 16  yards.      (7)  Telfhdtl  Fiscal  Division: — i  chhatdk  = 
I  yard  5  feet  9  inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  6  yards  2  feet  36 
inches;   20  dhur  =  i  kdthd  =  125  yards;    20  kdthd  =  i  ^/^y/f/  - 
2500  yards.     (8)  Mukimpur  Fiscal  Division  : — i  chhatdk  =  i  yard 
S  feet  99  inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  1  dhur  =  6  yards  4  feet  108  inches ; 
20   dhur  =  I    kdthd  =130  yards  5  feet;    20  kdthd  -  i    bighd  = 
261 1 1  yards.     (9)  Jaldlpur,  Char  Mukundid,  Pdtpasdr,  Khotakpur 
and    Baulor    Fiscal   Divisions: — i   chhatdk  =  2    yards    i    foot    19 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  8  yards  4  feet  76  inches ;  20  dhur 

-  I  kdthd  =170  yards  o  feet  80  inches;  20  kdthd  =  i  bighd  = 
3401 J  yards.  In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  where  the  pdki  is  the  standard 
of  measurement,  the  same  difference  exists  in  different  localities. 

(10)  In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Shijdpur,  Salfmpur,  and  Rasidpur,  the 
^dht  consists  of  six  na/s  or  rods  long  by  five  broad,  each  ua/  consist- 
ing of  15  hdths  or  cubits  of  i8f  inches  each.  The  following  are  the 
component  parts  of  this  standard  of  measurement,  with  their  equi- 
valents in  English  measure: — i  rck  =15  yards  2  feet  46 J  inches; 
4  rek  =  I  kdni  =  61  yards  o  feet  43  inches ;  30  kd»i  =  i  /dki  = 
1830  yards  8  feet  138  inches;  16  />dki  =  i  khddd  =  29,296  yards. 

(11)  In  Sdtair  and  Nasibshdhl  Fiscal  Divisions  the  /fdki  consists  of 
six  na/s  long  by  five  broad,   11  hdths  or  cubits  to  the  na/,  and  22^ 
inches  to  the  hdth.     The  following  is  the  measurement :— i  rck  =11 
yards  7  feet  50^  inches;  4  rck=i  kdni  =47  yards  2  feet  57  inches; 
Zokdni=  I  pdki=  1417  yards  8  feet  126  inches  ;  16 />dki=  i  khddd  --- 
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consumed  by  the  lower  classes  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the  rice 
crop  fails,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  that  universal  staff  of  life. 

Pulse  Crops. — Mdskaldi  (Phaseolus  radiatus)  is  extensively  culti- 
vated throughout  the  District,  by  sowings  on  lands  just  emerging 
from  the  inundation  in  September  or  October,  the  seed  being  simply 
scattered  over  the  soft  ground  before  it  dries.     This  crop,  which  is 
always  a  most  luxuriant  one,  is  gathered  at  the  end  of  December 
or  beginning  of  January,  when  it  is  readily  bought  up  in  the  local 
markets  for  export  to  Calcutta  and  other  places.     The  new  grain  is 
generally  sold  at  from  2S.  8d.  to  3s.  4d.  a  hundredweight     Mug 
(Phaseolus  mungo)  is  of  three  varieties — sond  (yellow)  and  gord 
(white),  and  pord  mug.     All  three  varieties  are  sown  in  high  land, 
but  they  have  different  seasons  for  sowing  and  cutting.     The  best 
species,  the  sond  mug,  is  sown  in  August  or  September,  and  gathered 
in  November  or  December.     This  pulse  is  a  wholesome,  nourishing, 
and  an  easily  digestible  article  of  diet     It  is  sometimes  eaten  raw 
(previously  softened  by  steeping  in  water),  with  sugar,  as  a  morning 
repast  after  bathing.     Price  from  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  2d.  a  hundredweight 
Matar  or  peas  (Pisum  sativum).     The  variety  of  pea  with  which  the 
people  of  Faridpur  District  are  most  familiar,  and  which  they  culti- 
vate extensively  in  the  cold  season,  is  the  desi  maiar,  a  dwarf  si>ecies 
of  the  common  pea  :  sown  broadcast  on  fields  lightly  ploughed,  and 
from  which  the  rice  crop  has  been  just  reaped,  in  Nov.  or  Dec, 
and  cut  in  Jan.  or  Feb.     The  pea  is  hard,  almost  like  duck-shot ; 
in  fact,  is  sometimes  actually  so  employed.     It  is  frequently  eaten 
parched,  and,  when  boiled,  occasionally  forms  a  meal  by  itself^  in 
lieu  of  rice,  for  the  poorer  labourers.      Its  price  is  from  3s.  to 
4s.  a  hundredweight      Arhar  or  harar  (Cytisus  cajan),  sown  in 
high  land  along  the  borders  of  fields  and  gardens  in  the  early  rains 
about  April  and  May,  and  cut  at  the  end  of  the  cold  weather  in 
February  or  March.    The  average  price  of  the  pulse  is  from  5s.  4d. 
to  6s.  8d.  a  hundredweight.  Khesdri  (Lathyrus  sativus) ;  this  is  a  very 
common  grain,  and  is  extensively  grown,  both  as  a  quick-growing 
fodder  for  the  cattle  and  as  an  inferior  pulse  for  the  poorer  classes. 
The  crop  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  peas,  sown  on  low  land  in 
October  or  November,  and  cut  in  February  or  March.     Kkadri  in 
some  places  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  poisonous  lentil,  but  no 
injurious  effects  from  its  use  are  noticeable  in  Faridpur.     Average 
market  price  from  2s.  to  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight     Tkikri  kaldi 
(Dolichos  pilosus),  a  grain  much  resembling  khesdri,  is  sown  on  high 
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land  in  May  or  June,  and  cut  in  August,  September,  or  October. 
Musuri  (Ervum  lens)  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  cold-weather  crop, 
being  sown  on  high  lands  in  November  or  December,  and  cut  in 
March  or  April.  The  pulse  is  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  forms  a 
favourite  article  of  food  with  all  classes.  Bui  or  gram  (Cicer  arie- 
tinuni),  sown  in  high  land  in  November  or  December,  and  gathered 
in  March  or  April.  Gram  is  not  much  cultivated  in  Farfdpur,  and 
has  a  comparatively  limited  consumption  in  the  District  It  is  eaten 
either  parched  or  softened  in  water,  with  coarse  sugar  or  molasses 
and  ginger.  As  food  it  is  said  to  be  strengthening,  although  rather 
difficult  of  digestion.  Average  market  price  from  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  a 
hundredweight  Sim  or  beans ;  three  varieties  of  beans  are  com- 
monly met  with,  viz.,  one  with  flat  pods  from  two  to  four  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  one  round  and  inflated,  of  a  blackish  green 
colour,  and  another  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  the  pods  of  a  blackish 
purple  j  these  varieties  are  called  respectively  sddd  sim,  kdld  sim^  and 
idl  sim :  all  sown  during  the  rains,  but  flower  and  pod  in  the  cold 
weather.  Mdkhan  sim  (Canavalia  gladiata)  is  another  bean  :  a  per- 
ennial twiner,  with  a  large,  flat,  sword-shaped  pod,  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  broad.  It  is  sown  solitarily 
under  trees,  up  which  it  climbs.  [As  I  am  no  botanist,  I  trust  for 
the  scientific  names  to  the  official  reports.] 

Tubers. — Got  dlu^  or  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum),  is  not  much 
grown  in  the  District,  but  imported  potatoes  from  Dacca  are  always 
to  be  obtained  in  the  bdzir.  They  are  eaten  boiled,  roasted,  fried, 
and  also  cut  up  and  cooked  as  an  ingredient  in  many  native  curries 
and  dishes.  Mithd  diu,  or  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  batatus),  is 
the  long,  red,  tuberous,  underground  stem  of  the  plant,  which  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  pleasant  flavour.  The  plant  is  usually 
multiplied  from  cuttings  of  the  parent  stem,  which  are  inserted  in 
ridges  in  May  or  June.  The  tubers  become  ripe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  season ;  it  is  eaten  like  ordinary  potatoes,  and  sometimes 
also  raw.  Chupri  dlu  and  gardn  dlu^  or  yam  (Dioscorea  globosa 
and  Dioscorea  rubella).  Only  two  varieties  of  yams  are  met  with — 
one  long  and  cylindrical,  the  other  of  a  round  form,  and  both  occa- 
sionally employed  for  culinary  purposes.  They  are  fleshy  and 
farinaceous,  and  may  be  used  as  excellent  substitutes  for  potato 
towards  the  close  of  the  rains,  when  they  come  to  perfection,  and 
the  latter  vegetable  is  scarce.  Mdnkachu  is  the  well-known,  large, 
tender  rhizome  of  Arum  indicum.    When  cooked,  it  is  both  nutritive 
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and  wholesome,  and  is  in  great  demand  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  Oi  (Arum  campanulatum) ;  the  globular  underground  stem 
of  this  plant  is  also  now  and  then  used  for  food. 

Oil  Seeds. —  7/7(Sessamum  orientale),  is  of  two  kinds — tH^  sown 
on  low  land  in  August  or  September,  and  cut  in  November  and 
December ;  and  kdld  til^  sown  on  high  land  in  February  or  March, 
and  cut  in  June  or  July.  This  plant  is  cultivated  all  over  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  seed,  as  well  as  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it,  both  of 
which  are  in  much  request.  The  oil,  when  pure,  is  sweetish,  and 
will  keep  for  months  without  change  or  turning  rancid.  Two  varie- 
ties of  mustard  seed  are  grown  in  the  District,  viz.,  the  ordinary 
black  mustard,  sarishd  (Senapis  nigra),  and  rdi  (Senapis  ramosa). 
Both  sorts  arc  sown  about  October  or  November,  but  one  variety 
ripens  earliest,  and  is  gathered  in  January  or  February,  while  the 
other  is  gathered  in  March.  Of  the  two  sorts,  rdi  has  a  larger  grain, 
and  yields  the  most  and  best  oil,  three  hundredweights  of  seed 
usually  giving  one  hundredweight  of  oil ;  while  from  the  other  sort 
it  takes  four  hundredweight  of  seed  to  express  one  hundredweight 
of  oil.  The  price  of  mustard-oil  varies,  according  to  the  season, 
from  ;^i,  1 8s.  to  ;£'2,  iis.  per  cwt.,  and  the  seed  from  8s.  2d.  to 
13s.  4d.  per  cwt,  according  to  quality.  Both  seed  and  oil  are  exten- 
sively consumed  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Masind^  or  linseed 
(Linum  usitatissimum),  is  sown  on  high  land  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, and  cut  in  February  or  March.  Bheratidd^  or  castor-oil  (Ricinis 
communis),  is  sown  on  high  land  in  April  or  May,  and  cut  in 
January  or  February. 

Fibres. — Koshtd,  or  jute  (Corchorus  olitorius),  sown  on  high  land 
in  March  and  April,  and  cut  in  July,  August,  or  September.  Mesh/a 
(Hibiscus  cannabinus),  sown  on  high  land  in  March  or  April,  and 
cut  in  July,  August,  or  September.  [See  "  Dacca  District"]  Son^  or 
hemp),  is  of  two  species — namely,  bdghd  son^  planted  in  high  land 
in  April,  May,  or  June,  and  cut  in  July,  August,  and  September; 
and  //////  son^  planted  in  high  land  in  October  and  November,  and 
cut  in  February,  March,  or  April. 

Other  Crops. — Sugar-cane. — Akh^  or  sugar-cane  (Saccharum 
officinarum).  Four  species  of  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  in  Farfdpur, 
viz.,  kdjld^  dhal  sundar^  khaildy  and  chutiid.  The  two  first  varieties 
are  sown  on  high,  and  the  two  last  on  low  lying  land ;  but  all  are 
planted  and  cut  at  the  same  seasons,  being  sown  in  January  or 
February,  and  cut  in   February  or  March  of  the  following  year. 
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Sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  Faridpur,  and  its  produce  forms 
an  important  article  of  District  trade.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
as  yet  been  made  to  introduce  any  of  the  superior  varieties  of  cane, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  innovation,  either  as  regards  the  old 
plant,  or  the  present  modes  of  culture,  would  prove  acceptable  to 
the  cultivators.  The  only  manure  used  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane is  cow-dung.  This  is  spread  over  the  field  during  the  rains 
preceding  the  cultivation,  after  which  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  till  sowing-time.  The  crop  is  never  grown  on  the  same  field 
for  two  successive  years,  and  requires  careful  ploughing  and  pulveri- 
sation of  the  soil  before  the  young  shoots  are  put  into  the  ground. 
During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  only  care  required  is  to  tie  or 
roll  up  from  time  to  time  the  growing  stalks  with  their  own  leaves, 
and  sometimes  to  pick  out  a  species  of  larvae,  which  drills  into  the 
young  cane,  and  does  great  damage  if  not  timely  guarded  against 
A  description  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice,  boiling,  and 
refining,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Date- Palm  or  Khejur-Tree  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  is  very 
largely  cultivated  in  Faridpur,  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the  juice 
of  the  tree  forins  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  the  Dis- 
trict The  trees  are  generally  planted  along  the  raised  boundaries  of 
fields,.and  throughout  the  village  sites,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  apart, 
and  as  a  rule  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  are  first 
sown.  But  if  the  ground  be  low,  and  subject  to  inundation  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  seedlings  are  first  propagated  in  a  nursery.  They 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  or  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  their  flourishing  in 
the  new  site  chosen  for  them.  The  natives  generally  prefer  a  deep, 
rich  clay  soil  for  dale  cultivation,  if  possible  well  above  inundation 
limits.  An  account  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
trees,  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page.     [See  also  my  "  Account  of  Jessor  District"] 

NfL  OR  Indigo  is  planted  on  high  lands,  or  those  which  are  only 
inundated  at  the  height  of  the  rains,  or  are  protected  by  embank- 
ments. There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  indigo,  one  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  called  the  "  October  sowing,"  and  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  weather,  called  the  "  Spring  sowing." 
Spring  sowings  are  preferred  in  Faridpur  District.  Even  where  lands 
have  been  sown  as  an  experiment  in  October,  they  are  sometimes 
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broken  up  and  re-sown  in  April  for  spring  produce,  without  a  fair 
trial  having  been  given  to  the  October  plant,  so  highly  are  the 
chances  of  a  good  spring  crop  prized.  Indigo  cultivation  is  not 
popular  with  the  peasantry,  and  since  the  indigo  disturbances  of 
i860,  of  which  I  have  given  a  brief  description  in  my  ''Statistical 
Account  of  Nadiyi  District,"  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the 
dye  has  almost  ceased.  All  the  large  factories  in  Faridpur  District 
are  now  closed. 

Safflower  or  Kusum  (Carthamus  tinctorius)  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  District,  and  the  following  particulars  regard- 
ing its  cultivation,  &c.,  are  quoted  from  Colonel  Gastrell's  Revenue 
Survey  Report : — "  The  cultivation  of  safflower  is  on  the  increase  in 
Farfdpur.  I'he  land  generally  chosen  for  this  plant  is  the  rich  light 
soil  near  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  or  on  the  islands.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  October,  and  the  flowers  gathered  in  April  following ;  six 
or  eight  good  ploughings  are  needed  before  the  seed  is  put  in  the 
ground.  Rape-seed  is  generally  sown  down  with  the  safflower,  and 
occasionally  in  Farfdpur  bearded  wheat  The  fields  .require  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  to 
be  occasionally  loosened.  The  crop  is  a  very  exhausting  one,  and 
if  manure  be  not  available,  it  is  usual  to  alternate  it  with  oil-seeds  or 
rice.  After  the  safflower  crop  has  been  gathered  in,  the  ground  is 
often  ploughed  up  immediately,  and  prepared  to  be  sown  with 
rice.  One  acre  of  safflower  cultivation  requires  about  sixty  pounds 
of  seed,  valued  at  3s.  Qd.  to  5s.  7|d.,  and  yields  from  sixty-six  to 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  dried  flowers,  worth  from  jQi,  7s.  to  jQiy  19s. 
It  also  produces  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hundredweights  of  seed, 
from  which  a  coarse  lamp-oil  is  expressed  by  heat,  representing  a 
money  value  of  about  i8s."     Prices  have  now  risen  (1873). 

Tobacco  is  only  sparingly  grown  in  small  patches  round  the  home- 
steads by  the  cultivators ;  but  the  leaf,  although  well-formed,  and  the 
out-turn  pretty  fair  as  regards  quantity,  is  very  weak,  owing  probably 
to  the  too  humid  character  of  the  soil  and  climate;  and  this  is 
perhaps  why  cultivation  is  not  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The 
little  tobacco  raised  is  never  brought  to  market,  being  principally 
kept  for  home  consumption  by  mixing  it  with  the  superior  imported 
sorts.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  different  from  that  followed 
elsewhere.  There  is  only  one  form  in  which  the  weed  is  used  for 
smoking,  namely,  that  commonly  known  as  gnruk  tdmdk,  or  cake 
tobacco,  prepared  by  mincing  the  dry  leaves,  previously  chopped  fine 
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Sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  Fariclpur,  and  its  produce  forms 
an  important  article  of  District  trade.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
as  yet  been  made  to  introduce  any  of  the  superior  varieties  of  cane, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  innovation,  either  as  regards  the  old 
plant,  or  the  present  modes  of  culture,  would  prove  acceptable  to 
the  cultivators.  The  only  manure  used  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane is  cow-dung.  This  is  spread  over  the  field  during  the  rains 
preceding  the  cultivation,  after  which  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  till  sowing- time.  The  crop  is  never  grown  on  the  same  field 
for  two  successive  years,  and  requires  careful  ploughing  and  pulveri- 
sation of  the  soil  before  the  young  shoots  are  put  into  the  ground. 
During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  only  care  required  is  to  lie  or 
roll  up  from  time  to  time  the  growing  stalks  with  their  own  leaves, 
and  sometimes  to  pick  out  a  species  of  lar\'se,  which  drills  into  the 
young  cane,  and  does  great  damage  if  not  timely  guarded  against 
A  description  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice,  boiling,  and 
refining,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Date-Palm  or  Khejur-Tree  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  is  very 
largely  cultivated  in  Faridpur,  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the  juice 
of  the  tree  forms  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  the  Dis- 
trict. The  trees  are  generally  planted  along  the  raised  boundaries  of 
fields,  and  throughout  the  village  sites,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  apart, 
and  as  a  rule  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  are  first 
sown.  But  if  the  ground  be  low,  and  subject  to  inundation  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  seedlings  are  first  propagated  in  a  nurser>'.  They 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  or  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  being  absolutely  necessar>'  to  ensure  their  flourishing  in 
the  new  site  chosen  for  them.  The  natives  generally  prefer  a  deep, 
rich  clay  soil  for  date  cultivation,  if  possible  well  above  inundation 
Hmits.  An  account  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
trees,  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page.     [See  also  my  "  Account  of  Jessor  District"] 

NfL  OR  Indigo  is  planted  on  high  lands,  or  those  which  are  only 
inundated  at  the  height  of  the  rains,  or  are  protected  by  embank- 
ments. There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  indigo,  one  at  the  dose 
of  the  rainy  season,  called  the  "  October  sowing,"  and  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  weather,  called  the  "  Spring  sowing." 
Coring  sowings  are  preferred  in  Faridpur  District.  Even  where  bnds 
•  been  sown  as  an  experiment  in  October,  they  are  sometimes 
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—pan  khili—dL  clove  being  often  pierced  through  the  upper  open  end 
of  the  cone  as  a  pin  to  prevent  the  ingredients  from  fiEdling  out 
The  lime  and  kath  when  chewed  together  give  a  deep  orange 
or  red  colour  to  the  cud,  and  thus  dye  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the 
peculiar  manner  so  common  among  the  natives  of  this  District  The 
pdn  thus  eaten,  generally  after  a  meal,  serves  as  a  powerful  digestive 
stimulant  to  the  stomach,  while,  owing  to  the  lime  it  contains,  it  pre- 
vents any  undue  acidity.  The  chewing  of  the  betel  is  also  supposed 
to  preserve  the  teeth. 

SupXri  or  Betel-nut  Trees  (Areca  catechu)  are  cultivated 
throughout  the  District,  every  village  site  of  any  standing  being 
studded  with  these  graceful  palms.  Colonel  Gastrell  in  his  Revenue 
Survey  Report,  says — "They  are  sometimes  scattered  indiscriminately 
about  the  villages,  but  are  more  generally  planted  out  in  regular 
plantations.  Each  tree  yields  on  an  average  a  hundred  nuts  per 
annum,  the  value  of  which  varies  greatly.  These  trees  thrive  b^t 
in  damp  rich  soil,  and  in  places  where  their  roots  are  well  shaded. 
They  do  not  appear  to  impoverish  the  land  much,  and  admit  of 
crops  of  rice  or  other  grain  being  sown,  and  thriving  on  the  same 
field.  The  natives,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  trees  are  greatly  im- 
proved, and  bear  more  fruit,  when  paddy  or  rice  is  sown  through- 
out the  plantation.  The  wood  of  the  betel  is  of  very  hard  fibrous 
texture,  and  works  up  into  lathes  of  great  length,  strength,  and 
durability,  which  are  largely  used  for  flooring  of  boats,  &€." 

Turmeric  or  Hald/  (Curcuma  longa)  is  sown  on  very  high 
land  in  April  or  May,  and  is  cut  in  the  following  January  or 
February.  Ginger  or  ddd  (Ammomum  zingiber)  is  also  sown  on 
the  same  description  of  land,  and  is  planted  and  cut  at  the  same 
seasons  as  the  above. 

Fruit-Trees. — The  following  list  and  brief  description  of  the 
various  fruit-trees  met  with  in  Faridpur  District  is  also  condensed 
from  Dr  Basu's  valuable  Report  already  alluded  to. 

Mang(^  or  Am  (Mangifera  indica).  — This  stately  evei^green 
forms  alone  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  trees  grown  in  the 
District ;  indeed  the  tree  is  so  common,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
hut  which  is  not  more  or  less  shaded  under  its  widely  extended 
foliage.  The  tree  blossoms  about  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
the  fruit  generally  ripens  by  the  middle  of  May.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  varieties  of  the  fruit  in  the  District,  varying  in  size, 
shape,  and  flavour ;  but  as  ihcy  are  all  more  or  less  infected  with 
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Sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  FaHcIpur,  and  its  produce  forms 
an  important  article  of  District  trade.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
as  yet  been  made  to  introduce  any  of  the  superior  varieties  of  cane, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  innovation,  either  as  regards  the  old 
plant,  or  the  present  modes  of  culture,  would  prove  acceptable  to 
the  cultivators.  The  only  manure  used  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane is  cow-dung.  This  is  spread  over  the  field  during  the  rains 
preceding  the  cultivation,  after  which  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  till  sowing- time.  The  crop  is  never  grown  on  the  same  field 
for  two  successive  years,  and  requires  careful  ploughing  and  pulveri- 
sation of  the  soil  before  the  young  shoots  are  put  into  the  ground. 
During  the  growrh  of  the  plant,  the  only  care  required  is  to  tie  or 
roll  up  from  time  to  time  the  growing  stalks  with  their  own  leaves, 
and  sometimes  to  pick  out  a  sj^ecies  of  larvaj,  which  drills  into  the 
young  cane,  and  does  great  damage  if  not  timely  guarded  against. 
A  description  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice,  boiling,  and 
refining,  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Date-Palm  or  Khejur-Tree  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  is  very 
largely  cultivated  in  Fan'dpur,  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the  juice 
of  the  tree  forms  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  the  Dis- 
trict. The  trees  are  generally  planted  along  the  raised  boundaries  of 
fields,  and  throughout  the  village  sites,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  apart, 
and  as  a  rule  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  are  first 
sow^n.  But  if  the  ground  be  low,  and  subject  to  inundation  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  seedlings  are  first  propagated  in  a  nursery.  They 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  or  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  their  flourishing  in 
tlie  new  site  chosen  for  them.  The  natives  generally  prefer  a  deep, 
rich  clay  soil  for  date  cultivation,  if  possible  well  above  inundation 
limits.  An  account  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
trees,  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page.     [See  also  my  "  Account  of  Jessor  District.*'] 

NfL  OR  Indigo  is  planted  on  high  lands,  or  those  which  are  only 
inundated  at  the  height  of  the  rains,  or  are  protected  by  embank- 
ments. There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  indigo,  one  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  called  the  "  October  sowing,"  and  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  weather,  called  the  "  Spring  sowing." 
Spring  sowings  are  preferred  in  Faridpur  District.  Even  where  lands 
^  been  sown  as  an  experiment  in  October,  they  are  sometimes 
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acid  Uste  to  rice.  The  usual  method  is  to  cut  the  nebu  into 
three  slices  vertically,  so  as  to  admit  of  taking  out  the  central 
tough  placenta,  and  then  to  squeeze  the  juice  between  the  fingers 
into  the  sherbet  or  the  dish  of  rice.  The  juice  is  cooling,  a 
stomichic.  and  powerfully  antiscorbutic  The  pumplenose,  when 
ripe,  conuins  a  cooling  sub-acid  juice,  used  more  as  a  dessert  than 
the  limes  are. 

Bel  (."Egle  marmelos). — This  tree  is  a  very  common  one,  bearing 
a  hszt  smooth  round  fruit  with  a  hard  rind.  The  flesh  of  the 
ripe  t^I  is  sweet  and  fragrant,  and  is  noted  for  its  nutritive, 
astringent,  and  cathartic  properties.  The  fruit  is  in  season  in  the 
hot  weaiher. 

CocoA-xuT.  ndrikd  (Cocos  nucifera). — This  is  not  a  very  common 
tree  in  the  District,  and  besides  forming  an  article  of  food,  is  put 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

The  oiher  fruit-trees  of  Faridpur  District  may  be  summed  up  as 
follow : — BdJdm,  or  country  almond  (Terminalia  catappa),  occa- 
sionally met  with  on  the  roadside,  with  a  kernel  not  unlike  the 
regular  almond  in  taste  and  flavour.  Tut^  or  mulberry  (Moms  Indica) ; 
the  fruit  comes  in  season  soon  after  the  cold  weather,  but  is  not 
much  cared  for.  Pidra  or  guava  (Psidium  pyriferum);  only  one 
\*ariety  of  this  tree  is  met  with  in  the  District,  the  fruit  being  white, 
and  in  size  and  shape  like  an  ordinary  pear ;  in  season  in  July  and 
.\ugust.  Ghuldb  jdm,  or  rose-apple  (Eugenia  jambos),  and  jdmruly 
or  star-apple  (Eugenia  alba) ;  both  these  trees  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  native  gardens;  the  one  bearing  a  round  white  fruit 
with  a  rose  flavour,  the  other  a  conical  frruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pear,  but  with  a  shining  waxy  appearance,  and  insipid  in  taste ;  both 
come  in  season  in  the  rains.  Tarmuj\  or  water-melon  (Cucurbita 
citnillus),  and  phutiy  or  musk-melon  (Cucumis  momordica) ;  these 
fruits  are  found  in  abundance  during  the  rains,  and  are  eaten 
greedily,  although  not  very  wholesome.  Peach  (Amygdalis  Persica); 
this  tree  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  District,  but  the  fruit  is 
generally  watery  and  insipid,  and  hardly  worth  anything.  CM 
(Enibr)'opteris  glutinifera) ;  the  fruit  is  only  eaten  occasionally 
by  poor  persons.  Ulidyati  gdb  (Diospyros  glutinosi)  is  occa- 
sionally met  with ;  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  August,  has  a  rich 
crimson  down  round  it,  and  resembles  a  plantain  in  taste ;  the  fruit 
is  pear-shapeil,  with  generally  three  flattish  stones  in  the  centre. 
riantains  and  bananas,  kald ,  the  varieties  commonly  met  with  are 
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sapriy  champdy  chini-champdy  tnartdbdn^  rdmkald^  kanyd^  bdsi,  tnddnd 
and  biche  kald  or  kanidii.  The  two  last  kinds,  although  the  sweetest, 
are  not  much  prized.  Plantains  are  largely  consumed,  and  eaten 
either  alone,  or  with  rice  and  milk,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
mango.  Lichi  (Nephelliura  lichi) ;  pomegranate  (ddrim),  2Xi^papeya 
(Carica  papaya)  trees,  are  also  met  with. 

Area  of  District  :  Out-turn  of  Crops,  &c — The  Surveyor- 
General  returned  the  area  of  the  District  in  187 1  at  1524*06  square 
miles,  of  which  I  have  the  details  of  1506^  square  miles,  or  964,035 
acres.  These  details  are  as  follow: — 1143-44  square  miles  or 
731,806  acres  were  returned  in  187 1  as  actually  under  cultivation ; 
133  square  miles  or  85,120  acres  as  uncultivated,  but  capable  of 
cultivation;  and  229*85  square  miles  or  147,109  acres  as  under 
jungle  and  water,  and  uncultivable.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accu- 
rately the  comparative  acreage  under  the  principal  crops,  but  the 
following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  more  important 
crops  in  1870  : — 472,313  acres  were  estimated  as  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion ;  barley,  500  acres;  wheat,  500  acres;  pulses,  160,000  acres; 
oil-seeds  of  different  kinds,  such  as  sarishd,  til,  &c,  20,000  acres ; 
jute,  20,000  acres;  sugar-cane,  10,000  acres;  indigo,  1500  acres. 
There  are  no  lands  in  the  District  which  are  rented  as  high  as  i8s., 
or  even  9s.  an  acre.  The  yield  of  grain  as  compared  with  the  acre- 
age is  comparatively  low,  and  the  rates  of  rent  are  low  in  conse- 
quence. The  best  descriptions  of  land  in  Faridpur  yield  no  more 
than  about  seven  and  three  quarter  hundredweights  of  dman  paddy 
per  acre  on  an  average,  and  these  are  generally  rented  at  an  annual 
rent  of  3s.  9d.  an  acre.  Except  in  the  case  of  marsh  lands,  dus  seed 
is  generally  intermixed  with  the  dman,  and  consequently  the  total 
out-turn  per  acre  is  something  higher.  The  dtis  crop  alone  amounts 
to  an  average  of  a  little  over  four  and  a  third  hundredweights  of 
paddy  per  acre,  and  the  produce  is  generally  sold  at  about  fifty 
pounds  for  a  shilling  for  the  unhusked  paddy.  Lands  which  do  not 
yield  on  an  average  more  than  six  and  three  quarter  hundredweights 
of  dman  paddy  are  rented  at  3s.  an  acre  per  annum ;  and  the  lowest 
kinds  of  paddy  land,  which  produce  not  more  than  five  and  a  halt 
hundredweights  per  acre,  were  returned  in  187 1  at  2s.  3d.  an  acre. 
These  estimates  seem  rather  low,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ment of  rents  given  on  a  subsequent  page  that  in  very  many  cases 
rice  land  rents  as  high  as  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  very  seldom  falls 
below   3s.    an  acre   per  annum.      The   paddy  grown  on   all   the 
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'Jirtt  i-i-is  :c  '^ir.l  z:-±nrl:nei  above  is  the  same  both  in  kind  and 
:_iiLTT.  izi  ri-^iris  :he  eT:i  of  1S70  was  selling  (unhusked)  at  the 
n::e  :c  fictT-iIirers  :;  firrr-cre  pounds  for  a  shilling.  In  almost  all 
',J~llj  Lin-is^  r^ii-cT  ceresls  ani  dinerent  kinds  of  pulses  are  grown. 
Sicicdziris  v.ise  are  sown  after  the  hanest,  and  sometimes  before  it 
Ti-t  ztTiils  2Z.L  lulies  ihus  grown  as  a  second  crop  are  mentioned 
"ic:t.  -rsh  'JL^  irprcximiie  jitrld  per  acre,  and  their  prices 
is  n-ej  iU-iii  ii  the  ecd  of  1S70:  —  (i)  AfusuHy  average  yield 
frcr  ini  a  ±iri  hsEdre^weigh^  per  acre,  worth  4s*  8d.  a  hun- 
ir^-wiU"^.  -2"  Jfj^jr  fpeas),  average  yield  about  six  and  three 
z^^^irar  i-'Lndwtizzis.  wona  tram  4s.  10  4s.  8d.  a  hundredweight 
,;•  J/'-;.  iTtrs^e  riel.:  three  and  a  third  to  four  and  a  third  hun- 
Jre-iwti^hts  rer  icn?,  worth  about  6s.  8d.  a  hundredweight  (4) 
Jkl^'LzSs:.  j^rersze  yie'd  £ve  and  a  half  hundredweights  per  acre, 
wcrth  ii:«:-t  rs^  Si-  a  hundred  weight  (5)  Khesdrl,  average  yield 
5cT--  iz  i  tJiree  quarter  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth  about  is.  8d 
1  h-zireiTfi^L  tot  Sariski^  average  yield  two  and  a  quarter  hun- 
vintviwiUrts  p<r  acre,  worth  about  8s.  a  hundredweight  (7)  Rdi^ 
ivtr^^e  }:cld  iwt)  ar.d  a  quarter  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth 
ilc-t  the  vime  price.  (S)  Bui  (gramX  average  yield  four  and  a 
thiri  hundredwei^s  per  acre,  worth  about  3s.  4d.  a  hundredweight. 
ic»  jr2^  ^horiey*.  average  yield  eight  and  three  quarter  hundred- 
weights per  acre,  worth  about  i&  4d.  per  hundredweight  (10) 
G:  :j'*s  ^vhea:^,  average  yield  six  and  three  quarter  hundredwei^ts 
p«r  dcre.  worth  about  Ss.  a  hundredweight  (11)  Chind,  average 
yield  six  and  three  quarter  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth  about  2s. 
per  huniredweight  (i2>  Masind^  average  yield  four  and  a  third 
huairecwei^hrs  per  acre,  worth  about  5s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  (13) 
Ch  \^tj  p:\Sr  (small  onions),  average  yield  twenty >six  hundredweights 
]>er  acre,  worth  about  2&  Sd.  per  hundredweight.  (14)  Bora  piydj 
parole  onionsV  average  yield  fi!t}--four  hundredweights  per  acre,  worth 
about  icdL  a  hundredweight  On  the  whole,  the  Collector  is  of 
opinion  that  a  fair  profit  from  an  acre  of  rice  land  rented  at  3s.  9d. 
an  acre  is  about  ^i,  res.  a  year;  and  estimates  that  of  an  acre 
rcRtovl  at  3s.  at  about  18s.  per  annum,  after  allowing  for  all  costs  of 
cultivation,  including  the  ^-alue  of  the  peasant's  own  labour.  The 
total  weight  of  the  crops  produced  during  the  year  depends  upon 
the  sort  o\  second  crop  which  the  cultivator  plants  in  his  fields. 

No  Rcliirns  exist  in  the  Collectorate  Records  showing  the  rates 
ot  rent  in  the  ihffcreni  Fiscal  Divisions  in  olden  times,  but  at  the 
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present  day  the  lands  of  the  District,  with  the  various  rates  of  rent 
assessed  upon  each,  may  be  classified  as  follows : — (i)  Bdstu^  or 
homestead  lands,  on  which  the  villagers*  houses  are  built ;  rent  from 
6s.  to  7s.  6d.  an  acre  (2)  Bdgichd,  or  garden  land,  generally  situ- 
ated around  the  homesteads ;  rent  from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  7^.  an  acre. 
(3)  Akh,  or  sugar-cane  land ;  rent  from  4s.  lojd.  to  5s.  3d.  an 
acre.  (4)  Saniy  or  straw  land  ;  rent  from  4s.  id.  to  4s.  6d.  an  acre. 
(5)  Pdn  land ;  rent  from  7s.  6d.  to  9s.  an  acre.  (6)  Superior  rice 
land  ;  rent  3s.  Qd.  an  acre.  (7)  Second  quality  rice  land  ;  rent,  3s. 
an  acre.  (8)  Third  quality  rice  land  ;  rent  2s.  3d.  an  acre.  More 
exact  details  of  the  rates  of  rent  for  different  sorts  of  land  will  be 
giveUy  pargand  by  par^andt  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Condition  of  the  Peasantry. — A  farm  of  thirty-three  acres  or 
upwards  would  be  considered  a  very  large  holding  for  a  peasant  in 
Faridpur  District ;  and  one  of  three  and  a  half  acres  a  very  small 
one.  A  fair-sized  holding  for  an  ordinary  peasant  would  be  a  farm 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  acres,  but  including,  in  addition  to  his 
rice  fields,  a  certain  quantity  of  garden  and  other  descriptions  of  land 
for  growing  higher  kinds  of  crops.  A  cultivator  is  considered  to  be 
in  fair  circumstances  when  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  supplied 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  fields.  An  ordinary  pair  of  oxen  can- 
not cultivate  more  than  five  acres  of  land ;  an  unusually  stout  and 
healthy  pair  might  be  able  to  cultivate  between  six  and  seven  acres 
of  land  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  certainly  not  more.  A  farm 
of  five  acres  in  extent  does  not  make  its  holder  so  well  off  as  a  re- 
spectable retail  shopkeeper,  but  a  holding  of  this  size  which  included 
a  patch  of  sugar-cane  land  would  render  a  cultivator  better  off  than 
a  money  payment  of  sixteen  shillings  a  month.  About  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  cultivating  class  was  generally  in  debt,  but  the  enhanced 
prices  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  in  short  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
produced  in  Faridpur,  have  so  far  improved  their  position  that  more 
than  half  of  them  have  cleared  off  their  old  debts,  and  are  now  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances.  The  Collector  of  the  District  is 
of  opinion  that  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  cultivating  class  is  still 
in  debt. 

Different  Classes  of  Cultivators. — It  is  difficult  to  state  the 
proportions  of  the  different  classes  of  tenants  in  Faridpur,  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  those  who  hold  their  lands  with  a  Right  of  Occu- 
pancy, and  of  those  who  are  not  liable  to  enhancement  of  rent,  as 
compared  with  those  who  are  mere  tenants-at-will.     The  same  man 
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r-.-  w:  L  I.ijh:  of  C)cciip:irry  :o  ^.-;^  homestead,  or  certain  other 
-  ,   -  :  v.:  :.t  :.  mere  ier.ar/-a:-u:::  with  regarJ  to  some  other  piece 
:-.  t:.  :;.  he  may  holi:  a5  r.  Non-Resident  or  PaikdshtcM\Vi\m- 
.•7  x  Kesiden:  hus:;r.r::mer..  are  mostly  tenants  with  Occi- 

_-      -  ^-  >  V  :•;-  repy.t'C!  i:.  :'ie  lard  on  which  thev  dwell,  ar.d  are 
-  7  :  ■  -  :-f  '•..-.:.• /..:.:•■/  or  bol .ler?  c-f  long  standing  on  a  fixed  rental 
-.-    I-  K\uJk^sf.f.  or  Ki->i.:cr.t  cultivators,  are  tennnts-at-i*ill  with 
-:  '  :  :  to  their  homesKad  :.:r.v:>.  and  indeed  the  proportion  of  cul- 
:•■  i:.  -r^  who  hold  even  their  fann  lands  as  mere  tenant s-at-will  is  said 
•  jc  r..  I  more  than  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  great  bulk 
-■  t  ■:  :  ":  ■;.:•*;  c!.iss  in  Faridpiir,  or  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
.•-■;.  ::'s-:w:edged  to  possess  Occupancy  Rights  defined 

•:     .-.--.■■.'s    ;f  Act  X.  of  1859.      The  higher  class  of  bus- 
■  —.'I  ^  1'-  1....=  t'ttfir  lands  permanently,  and  at  a  fixed  rent  not 
.....::  ,"•  M.-^.-jiix-n:  jy  the  superior  landlord,  and  acknowledged  and 
■:•,•>:-,'::;■.■.  is  T^uch  i;:v.ler  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act,  amount  to 
i.^.::  twelve  •  er  ccrr.  o(  the  whole.     There  are  ver>'  few  cases  in 
':r-.'"  i:r  of  small  proprietors  who  own,  occupy,  and  cultivate  their 
'jr-'!::ar>'  lands  without  either  a  superior  landlord  above  them  or  a 
suj-iioltier  or  labourer  of  any  sort  under  them.     The  Collector  states 
•:u:  :-:c  number  of  such  holders  in  the  District  is  not  supposed  to 
.AC'jed  ten  or  fifteen.     During  the  ten  years  (1860-70)  in  which  the 
;.i:^l:  Law  (Act  X.of  1S59)  has  been  in  operation  in  Faridpur,  forty- 
!:!e  tenants  have  established  Rights  of  Occupancy  in  Court,  and 
.  -:!ty  nvo  have  established  their  rights  to  hold  their  land  in  per- 
ciuity  without  enhancement  of  rent     An  average  husbandman  can 
.•^lufortably  support  a  middling-sized  household,  consisting  of  five 
Tncnibcrs.  on  about  jCi  per  month. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  the  District  consist  of  cows,  buffaloes, 

lorses,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.     Oxen  are 

used  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  also  buffaloes,  but  not  so  commonly. 

S'ieej\  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  and  ducks,  &c.,  are  bred  for  food,  as  well 

as  for  purposes  of  trade.     The  common  domestic  fowl  is  largely 

-eaitd  in  the  District  by  the  Muhummadans,  who  constitute  almost 

-net*  :iith*  of  :hc  population  :  it  is  bred  both  for  local  consumption 

.iy,    L-f    jxi'ort  to   Calcutta.     For  the  most  part,  the  Musalrain 

.wiu».ii  '.iic'id  :o  ::io  'lunagenien:  of  the  poultr>'-yard.     No  house- 

^     »      \lL  ■.uuiu.'.^^n  can  >e  5a:d  to  be  complete  without  its  pair 

,   ^     .5^    -^.^^  \.:r.  1    a.-iie  cock  or  two,  and  generally  a 

.v:^.    ■•     '^'^     •■'•^^r\       In  many  houses  a  small  separate 
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hut,  thickly  staked  with  long  bamboo  pegs  outside  to  prevent  depre- 
dations from  jackals  and  other  wild  animals,  is  specially  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  poultry.  In  others,  however,  where  no 
such  provision  is  made,  the  poultry  either  share  the  same  room  with 
its  human  inmates,  or  they  find  shelter  in  the  cow-shed.  They 
wander  free  all  day,  and  it  is  of  course  an  understood  thing  that  they 
must  pick  up  their  own  food  as  best  they  may  from  what  they  can 
get  about  the  house  ;  excepting  the  young  brood  or  the  hen  sitting  on 
the  ^%^^  for  which  some  rice  or  other  suitable  food  has  to  be  allowed. 
Most  of  the  poultry  thus  reared  is  intended  for  the  market.  A  few 
stray  quails  are  occasionally  seen. 

The  price  of  an  average  cow  is  from  £^\  to  £,\,  los.,  and  of  an 
average  pair  of  oxen  from  ;^3  to  ;^4.  Buffaloes  are  of  two  kinds  in 
Faridpur,  namely,  bdngar  and  kasar,  A  pair  of  female  buffaloes  of 
the  Mngar  class  sells  from  jQ$  to  jQ6y  and  a  pair  of  male  buffaloes  of 
the  same  class  at  jQ^  to  jQ^^  los.  A  pair  of  female  kasar  buffaloes 
is  worth  from  ;^io  to  ;^i2,  los.,  and  a  pair  of  males  from  j£/^  to 
jQ6.  The  bdngar  buffalo  is  timid  and  inoffensive,  and  used  in 
drawing  carts  and  ploughing.  The  kasar  buffalo  is  of  powerful 
make,  and  very  ferocious.  A  score  of  sheep  costs  about  £2  ;  a  score 
of  female  kids,  six  months  old,  £1,  los. ;  a  score  of  male  kids,  six 
months  old,  jQ/^  ;  a  score  of  full-grown  pigs,  from  £1/^  to  jQi6, 

The  Agricultural  Implements  in  use  in  Farfdpur  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  and  consist 
ofz.ndngai  or  plough,  mat  or  clod-breaker,  ndngid  or  rake,  koddii  or 
hoe,  and  kdchi  or  sickle.  To  prepare  land  for  the  seed,  the  field 
is  ploughed  in  furrows  both  lengthwise  and  across,  until  the  surface 
is  pretty  well  broken.  The  maiis  then  drawn  over  the  field,  generally 
by  four  oxen,  with  two  men  standing  upon  it  to  give  it  weight,  in 
order  to  break  the  clods  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  to  smooth  the 
land.  The  mai  is  made  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  bamboo  joined 
together  by  cross  bars,  and  resembles  a  ladder.  After  the  land  is 
thoroughly  broken  and  made  loose,  the  field  is  again  ploughed 
into  furrows.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  broadcast,  and  the  mai  is 
once  more  dragged  over  the  land  to  cover  the  earth  over  the 
seed.  The  ndngid  is  a  kind  of  rake  with  wooden  teeth.  After  the 
plants  have  grown  to  a  certain  height,  the  land  is  harrowed  with  this 
implement,  the  object  being  to  destroy  the  weeds.  In  some  parts  of 
Bengal,  this  instrument  is  called  bidd.  The  kdchi  or  sickle  is  also 
used  for  weeding,  besides   reaping  when   the  crop  has  reached 
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rows  on  a  bamboo  frame  at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,  and 
earthen  pitchers  are  placed  under  each  to  receive  the  molasses  as  it 
slowly  drains  from  the  refining  pot  above.  To  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  to  quicken  the  operation,  fresh  moist  leaves  of  a 
water  weed  called  pdtd  sdold  are  now  placed  on  the  top  of  the  refin- 
ing pot,  and  as  soon  as  a  layer  of  sugar  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 
is  formed  at  the  top,  it  is  removed  by  scraping  with  the  knife,  firsh 
weed  being  laid  on  the  remainder,  and  the  same  tedious  process  is 
repeated  several  times  until  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  is  made. 
The  native  confectioner  makes  extensive  use  of  this  sugar  for  the 
purposes  of  his  art ;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  it  has  to  be  clarified 
again  by  further  boiling  with  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  milk  as  in 
the  last  process.  When  this  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  hard  crust, 
which  requires  to  be  broken  and  pounded  before  it  can  be  employed 
The  molasses  which  drains  off  from  the  sugar  in  the  process  is 
employed  for  preparing  hookah  tobacco,  inferior  sorts  of  sweetmeats, 
&c.,  and  the  rest  is  sold  for  making  country  rum.  Dr  Basu  estimates 
the  total  (juantity  of  gur  or  raw  sugar  prepared  in  Farfdpur  District 
from  the  juice  of  the  cane  and  date-tree,  to  be  between  two  hundred 
thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  hundredweights,  or  hom 
three  to  four  Idkhs  of  maunds  per  annum.  [See  my  **  Account  of 
Jessor."] 

Indigo  Manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Farfdpur  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but,  with  one  exception,  all  the  European  fec- 
torics  have  now  been  closed.  The  cultivation  still  carried  on  by 
the  natives  is  so  insignificant  in  quantity,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  manufacture  of  the  District,  and  no  description  of  the 
process  is  needed  here.  A  full  account  of  indigo  cultivation  and 
manufacture  will  be  found  in  my  "Statistical  Account  of  Nadiyi 
District." 

Jute  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Farfdpur  District,  and  the 
process  of  preparing  the  fibre  is  thus  described  in  Colonel  GastrelFs 
Revenue  Survey  Report,  page  15: — "The  plant  is  gathered  into 
bundles,  and  steeped  in  the  nearest  watercourse  or  marsh  until  strong 
fermentation  has  set  in,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  grainy  matter 
of  the  plant  allows  the  fibre  to  separate  easily.  The  plant  is  then 
beaten  and  spread  out  on  the  banks  to  dry ;  and  lastly,  the  woody 
parts  are  separated  by  hand  labour  from  the  fibre,  which  is  then 
either  stored  for  use  or  carried  to  the  market  for  sale.  Very  little 
care  is  ordinarily  taken  in  cleaning  such  fibre  as  may  be  intended  for 
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than  a  shilling  a  man  per  diem,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at 
the  harvest  season  almost  all  labourers  abscond  from  their  usual  work 
to  find  employment  as  reapers."  The  rate  of  wages  at  harvest-time 
seems  to  be  somewhat  overstated  in  the  above  extract, and  the  designa- 
tion of  "  farm-servant "  must  not  be  understood  in  its  English  sense. 
Here  he  is  a  servant  for  all  sorts  of  household  work,  and  when  his 
services  are  not  required  in  the  field,  he  repairs  his  employer's  house, 
plies  his  boat,  and  assists  him  in  various  other  capacities.  At  the 
present  day  he  is  generally  paid  money  wages  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
mensem,  besides  his  food.  Formerly  he  used  to  receive  2s.  6d.  a 
month  besides  his  meals.  Another  mode  of  getting  assistance  for 
agricultural  purposes  was  sometimes  resorted  to.  When  a  cultivator 
required  extra  hands  for  ploughing  or  weeding,  he  had  only  to  promise 
a  good  dinner,  and  he  was  sure  of  getting  as  many  men  as  he  needed. 
This  system,  however,  has  fallen  mto  disuse,  as  the  return  on  the 
labour  thus  obtained  hardly  compensated  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
providing  a  substantial  dinner.  Such  labourers  are  called  niydrd pairdd. 
Prices  of  Produce. — Food  grains  have  also  increased  in  price 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  i860  the  best  variety  of  cleaned  rice 
sold  at  3s.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  in  1870  its  price  was  4s.  a 
hundredweight.  Common  rice,  such  as  that  used  by  labourers 
and  the  poorer  classes,  sold  at  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight  in  i860, 
and  3s.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in  1870.  The  best  unshelled  rice  or 
paddy  sold  at  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight  in  i860,  and  in  1870  it  was 
selling  at  the  same  rate.  The  coarser  quality  of  unshelled  rice  sold 
at  2S.  4d.  a  hundredweight  in  i860,  but  in  1870  it  was  returned  at 
2S.  2jd.  a  hundredweight.  The  maximum  price  for  rice  and  paddy 
during  the  famine  of  1865-66  was  as  follows : — Best  cleaned  rice, 
1 2S.  3d.  a  hundredweight ;  common  cleaned  rice,  los.  iid.  a  hun- 
dredweight ;  best  unhusked  rice,  6s.  i^d.  a  hundredweight ;  com- 
mon unhusked  rice,  5s.  5|d.  a  hundredweight.  Other  products  now 
sell  as  follow :— Unshelled  barley  sells  from  is.  4d.  to  is.  6d.  a 
hundredweight,  and  when  husked  and  reduced  to  powder,  at  8s.  2d. 
a  hundredweight.  Indigo  is  not  sold  int  he  District ;  the  little  that 
is  manufactured  is  exported  to  Calcutta.  Molasses  extracted  from 
the  juice  of  the  date-tree  is  sold  at  los.  iid.  a  hundredweight.  The 
best  kind  of  sugar  manufactured  from  sugar-cane  is  sold  at  19s.  id.  a 
hundredweight,  and  the  inferior  kind  at  i6s.  4d.  a  hundredweight.  The 
following  price  list  of  the  remaining  principal  products  is  taken  from 
page  207  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  and 
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and  the  station  of  Faridpur.  The  District  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  permanent  markets.  No  fairs  are  held  in  Farfdpur  where 
trade  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  few  that  are  held  are  as 
follows:— (i)  at  Sitair,  held  in  February  or  March,  which  lasts  for 
one  day ;  (2)  at  Dhdnnord,  near  the  Police  Station  of  Maksiidpur^held 
in  March  or  April,  which  also  lasts  for  one  day ;  (3  and  4)  small 
fairs  are  also  held  at  Dhuldf  and  Gujurii,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  bathing  festiral ;  (5)  during  the  great  Agricultural  Exhibition, 
at  a  fair  held  at  the  town  of  Farfdpur  in  the  first  week  of  Januaiy,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  on  a  previous  page,  a  brisk  trade  is 
carried  on.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  gury  which  are  largely 
exported,  the  local  manufactures  do  not  suffice  to  meet  the  local 
wants.  Nearly  all  other  articles  have  to  be  imported  largely  for 
local  consumption.  The  imports  consist  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  sugar,  gur^  onions,  jute, 
and  pulses. 

Capital  and  Interest. — In  small  loan  transactions,  where  the 
borrower  pawns  ornaments  or  household  vessels,  the  current  rate  of 
interest  is  yjd.  in  the  pound  sterling  per  mensem,  or  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  lender  always  takes  care  that  the 
articles  pawned  are  worth  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  the  amount 
borrowed.  In  large  transactions,  when  a  mortgage  is  given  upon 
movable  property,  the  rate  of  interest  varies  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  same  class  of  transactions,  where  the 
lender  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  houses  or  lands,  interest  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  per  annum. 
Petty  agricultural  advances  to  the  cultivators,  either  upon  personal 
security,  or  with  a  lien  upon  the  crops,  are  not  customary  in  Farid- 
pur. A  fair  return  on  the  purchase  of  a  landed  estate  is  considered 
to  be  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  money  invested.  A  loan 
office  has  been  established  at  the  Civil  Station  of  Farfdpur,  and 
there  arc  native  banking  establishments  at  Sayyidpur,  Madhukhili, 
Bodlmdrf,  and  Bhdngd.  None  of  these  establishments,  at  the  highest 
estimate,  have  a  capital  of  more  than  ;^5ooo.  Money  is  also  lent 
by  the  landholders  and  principal  merchants,  and  small  loans  are 
made  by  the  village  shopkeepers. 

Imported  Capital. — There  are  no  industries  in  the  District,  such 
as  tea  factories,  silk  filatures,  or  mines,  conducted  with  European 
capital  or  by  European  agency.     The  only  indigo  factory  in  Farid- 
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=  I  kdthd -  135  yds.  6  ft.  96  in. ;  lokdthd  =  i  bighd  =  27 14J  yds.  (2)  In 
Hdkimpur  Fiscal  Division  the  following  land  measure  is  current : — i 
chhaidk  -  i  yard  6  feet  9  inches ;  4  chhatdk  -  i  dhur  =  6  yards  6  feet 
36  inches;  20  dhur=  i  kdthd-  133  yards  8  feet;  20  kdthd  =  i  ^;^^i 

=  2678  yds.  (3)  Sherdid  Fiscal  Division: — i  chhatdk  =  i  yd.  6ft  105 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  6 yards  8 feet  132 inches ;  2odhur  =  i  kdthd 

-  139  yards  7  feet  48  inches ;  20  kdthd  =  i  bighd  -  2796J  yards. 
(4)  NiiruIIapur  Fiscal  Division  :  —  i  chhatik  =  i  yard  6  feet  37 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  dhur  =  6  yards  7  feet  4  inches ;  20  dhur  = 
I  kdthd  =135  yards  5  feet  80  inches;  20 kdthd  -  i  bighd  =  2712^ 
yards.  (5)  Kdsimnagar  Fiscal  Division  : — chhatdk  =  2  yards  2  feet 
31  inches;  4  chhatdk  -  i  //////r  =  8  yards  8  feet  124  inches;  20 
dhur  =  I  kdthd  -  \ii^  yards  6  feet  32  inches  ;  20  kdthd  -  i  bighd 

-  3594  yards.     (6)  Muhabbatpur  Fiscal  Division:  —  i  chhatdk  ^ 
8  feet  76  inches;  4  chhatdk  =  i  ^//«r  =  3  yards  7  feet  16  inches; 
20  dhur  =  I  kdthd  =75   yards   7    feet  32  inches;    20  kdthd  -   i 
bighd  =  1 5 16  yards.      (7)  Telfhdtf  Fiscal  Division: — i  chhatdk  = 
I  yard  5  feet  9  inches  ;  4  chhatdk  =  i  rt%«r  =  6  yards  2  feet  36 
inches;   20  dhur  =  1  kdthd  =  125  yards;    20  kdthd  =  i  bighd  - 
2500  yards.     (8)  Mukimpur  Fiscal  Division  : — i  chhatdk  =  i  yard 
5  feet  99  inches ;  4  chhatdk  =  1  dhur  =  6  yards  4  feet  108  inches ; 
20   cthur  =  I    kdthd  =130  yards  5  feet ;    20  kdthd  =  i    bighd  = 
2611^  yards.     (9)  JaUlpur,  Char  Mukundid,  Pdtpasdr,  Khotakpur 
and    Baulor    Fiscal   Divisions: — i    chhatdk  =  2    yards    i    foot    19 
inches ;  4  chhatdk  -  i  dhur  =  8  yards  4  feet  76  inches ;  20  dhur 
=  I   kdthd  =170  yards  o  feet  80  inches;  20  kdthd  =  i  bighd  = 
3401^  yards.    In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  where  the  pdki  is  the  standard 
of  measurement,  the  same  difference  exists  in  different  localities. 

(10)  In  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Shdjdpur,  Salimpur,  and  Rasidpur,  the 
pdki  consists  of  six  na/s  or  rods  long  by  five  broad,  each  na/  consist- 
ing of  15  hdths  or  cubits  of  18  J  inches  each.  The  following  are  the 
component  parts  of  this  standard  of  measurement,  with  their  equi- 
valents in  English  measure: — i  rek  =  15  yards  2  feet  46 J  inches; 
4  rck  =  I  kdni  =  61  yards  o  feet  43  inches ;  30  kdui  =  i  /dki  = 
1830  yards  8  feet  138  inches;  16  />dki  =  i  khddd  =  29,296  yards. 

(11)  In  Sdtair  and  Nasibshdhf  Fiscal  Divisions  the  /fdki  consists  of 
six  na/s  long  by  five  broad,  11  hdths  or  cubits  to  the  na/,  and  22 J 
inches  to  the  hdth.  The  following  is  the  measurement : — i  rck=ii 
yards  7  feet  50^  inches;  4  rck=i  kdni  =47  yards  2  feet  57  inches; 
30  kdni  =  I  pdki  =  141 7  yards  8  feet  1 26  inches  ;  16  pdki  =  i  khddd  ~ 
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was  more  marked,  the  net  revenue  having  risen  to  ^£5  8,868,  and 
the  Civil  expenditure  to  ;^25,oi3.  During  the  twenty-six  years, 
therefore,  between  1844-45  ^'^^  1870-71,  the  revenue  of  Farfdpur 
District  has  multiplied  itself  six  times,  while  the  expenditure  has 
more  than  quadrupled.  The  following  tables  show  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  District  for  1844-45,  1850-51,  and  1870-71.  For  the  latter 
year,  however,  I  have  given  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
as  many  items  as  I  could  obtain  them ; — 

Balance-Sheet  of  FarIdpur  District  for  the  year  1844-45. 


Rev EN UK 

■ 

Expenditure. 

I. 

Land  Revenue 

;f  4,250 

2 

0 

1.  Land  Revenue  . 

.     ;f269i8 

0 

2. 

Kxci^e  {Abkari) 

1,614 

4 

0 

2.  Excise 

12    4 

0 

3. 

Stamp  Duties 

3,572 

18 

0 

3.  Stamps 

102  14 

0 

4- 

Miscellaneous 

179 

2 

0 

4.  Law  Charges     . 

5.  Deputy  Collector's 

Elstablishment 

6.  Refund  of  Fines 

7.  Interest    . 

8.  Judicial  Charges 

14  18 

786  16 

3  M 

9    8 
.     4,665  16 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Total 

9.  Miscellaneous 

Total 

138  16 

0 

;f9,6i6 

6 

0 

;f  6,004    4 

0 

Balance-Sheet  of  Far/dpur  District  for  the  year  1850-51. 


Revenue. 

1.  Land  Revenue          .  ;£'4,I7I  to  o 

2.  Excise                              1,923  14  o 

3.  Stamps     .        .        .      3,950  12  o 

4.  Miscellaneous  .                  183  8  o 


Total        ;fio,229    4    o 


Expenditure. 


1.  Land  Revenue 

2.  Excise 

3.  Stamps 

4.  Law  Charges  . 

5.  Judicial  Charges 

6.  Revenue    Charges, 

General 

7.  Interest    . 

8.  Miscellaneous . 


;f8io  16 

825  o 

199  6 

4  8 


5,503    8 

842    o 

15  10 

174    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Total        ;f8,374  16    0 
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tenures  similar  to  the  two  last  named,  and  are  supposed  to  convey 
similar  rights.  Jot  tenures  are  (i)  leases  which  have  been  held  at  an 
unvarying  rent  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  Decennial  Settlement,  or 
held  at  an  unvarying  rent  from  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment, and  therefore  presumed  to  be  tenures  at  a  fixed  rent ;  (2) 
holdings  which,  though  not  with  a  fixed  rental,  are  yet  assessable  at 
fixed  rates  of  rent ;  or  (3)  tenures  with  variable  rents  assessed  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rules,  as,  for  instance,  the  rates  of  rent  prevailing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Gdnthi  tenure  is  another  name  for  ayic?/,  and  is  pretty 
extensively  used  towards  the  south  of  the  District.  Shdmildt  tdluks 
are  dependent  estates  that  have  to  pay  their  rent  or  revenue  through 
the  owners  of  other  estates,  but  in  every  other  respect  are  indepen- 
dent tenures.  Shdmildt  jots  are  in  the  same  way  dependent  on  the 
jots  to  which  they  are  attached.  Bemiddi  leases  are  tenures  without 
any  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  holding.  They  are  non-transfer- 
able, and  are  liable  to  enhancement.  The  lessee  cannot  dig  tanks, 
manufacture  bricks,  cut  trees,  or  sink  wells,  without  the  permission 
of  the  lessor.  Middi  tenures  are  leases  with  a  limitation  of  time,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  lessor  can  oust  the  cultivator  at  pleasure. 
This  latter  class  of  tenures  is,  however,  gradually  decreasing,  as  the 
cultivators  do  not  like  to  take  them.  The  number  of  bemiddi 
tenures  without  any  stipulation  as  to  time  is  proportionately  increas- 
ing,  probably  because  of  the  dislike  of  the  proprietors  to  give  mirdsh 
tenures,  and  the  equal  reluctance  of  the  tenants  to  accept  viiddi 
leases.  Most  of  the  lands  of  the  District  have  by  this  time  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  superior  landlords  into  that  of  intermediate 
holders,  such  as  hawdldddrs^  jotddrs^  &c. 

Rates  of  Rent,  &c. — No  records  exist  in  the  CoUectorate,  nor 
can  the  zaminddrs  supply  any  information,  showing  what  rates  of  rent 
were  prevalent  in  olden  times,  or  at  a  period  prior  to  the  Permanent 
Settlement  The  rates  prevailing  immediately  before  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859)  were  the  same  as  those  ruling  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  operation  of  that  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
generally  affected  the  rates  of  rent  current  in  Farfdpur  District. 
Where  enhancements  have  taken  place,  they  have  been  principally 
made  on  lands  found  to  exceed  the  quantity  covered  by  the  leases, 
or  on  lands  originally  assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  neighbouring  fields 
of  the  same  description  and  quality.  I  have  already  given  a  general 
statement  of  the  present  rates  of  rent,  as  reported  to  me  by  the 
Collector  in   187 1.     The  following  return  of  rates  for  each  Fiscal 
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Division,  specially  called  for  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  in  1872, 
shows  how  these  rates  for  the  same  description  of  land  vary  in 
different  localities,  according  to  situation,  quality  of  soil,  &c 

HAvfLf  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  lands,  from  is.  6d.  to 
6s.  9d.  an  acre  ;  sugar-cane  land,  from  4s.  10-^.  to  los.  i^  an  acre; 
orchard  land,  from  4s.  lo^d.  to  12s.  Qd.  an  acre;  vegetable  land, 
from  3s.  4^d.  to  los.  i^.  an  acre;  betel-leaf  gardens,  los.  lid.  an 
acre ;  spice  land,  growing  turmeric,  ginger,  &c.,  4s.  lojd.  an  acre. 

PAtpasAr  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  from  3s.  9d.  to 
5s.  7|d.  an  acre ;  sugar-cane  land,  from  5s.  y^d.  to  iis.  3d.  an  acre; 
orchard  land,  from  5s.  yjd.  to  us.  3d.  an  acre ;  vegetable  land,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  7jd.  an  acre;  pan  or  betel-leaf  gardens,  from  4s.  6d. 
to  I  IS.  3d.  an  acre  ;  spice  land,  growing  turmeric,  ginger,  &c.,  from 
5s.  7 id.  to  IIS.  3d.  an  acre. 

NASiHSnAHf  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  4s.  lojd.'an 
acre  ;  sugar-cane  land,  13s.  6d.  an  acre;  orchard  land,  8s.  3d.  an 
acre ;  vegetable  land,  6s.  Qd.  an  acre ;  J>dn  or  betel  land,  13s.  6d. 
an  acre  ;  spice  land,  growing  turmeric,  ginger,  &c.,  4s.  lojd.  an  acre. 

DHULDf  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  2s.  yjd.  an  acre; 
sugar-cane  land,  7s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  orchard  land,  4s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  vege- 
table land,  3s.  9d.  an  acre  ;  pdn  or  betel  land,  7s.  6d.  an  acre ;  and 
si)ice  land,  2s.  y^d.  an  acre. 

Khotakpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  5s.  yjd.  an 
acre  ;  sugar-cane  land,  8s.  3d.  an  acre  ;  orchard  land,  7s.  6d.  an  acre ; 
vegetable  land,  from  5s.  7  Id.  to  7s.  6d.  an  acre ;  spice  land,  4s.  6d. 
an  acre. 

Saleswari  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  5s.  7jd.  an 
acre;  sugar-cane  land,  2s.  7jd.  an  acre;  orchard  land,  us.  3d.  an 
acre ;  vegetable  land,  5s.  y.Jd.  an  acre;  spice  land,  5s.  7jd.  an  acre. 

SAtair  and  PoktAn/  Fiscal  Divisions. — Rate  for  rice  land,  4s. 
i^d.  an  acre ;  sugar-cane  land,  los.  i^d.  an  acre;  orchard  land, 
13s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  vegetable  land,  6s.  Qd.  an  acre ;  pdn  or  betel-leaf 
gardens,  i6s.  io|d.  an  acre  ;  spice  land,  6s.  Qd.  an  acre. 

TelihAt/  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  from  4s.  lojd. 
to  5s.  3d.  an  acre  ;  sugar-cane  land,  12s.  Qd.  an  acre  ;  orchard  land, 
from  5s.  3d.  to  12s.  9d.  an  acre  ;  vegetable  land,  from  4s.  lojd.  to  6s. 
an  acre ;  pdn  or  betel-leaf  gardens,  6s.  an  acre ;  spice  land,  from 
5s.  3d.  to  9s.  9d.  an  acre. 

MuHArnATPUR  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  7s.  6d.  an 
acre  ;  orchard  land,  12s.  4Jd.  an  acre ;  vegetable  land,  9s.  4jd.  an  acre. 
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KAsiMPUR  Fiscal  Division.— Rate  for  rice  land,  6s.  Qd.  an  acre ; 
sugar-cane  land,  i8s.  4jd.  an  acre ;  orchard  land,  iis.  7^d.  an  acre ; 
vegetable  land,  5s.  yjd.  an  acre  ;  pdn  or  betel-leaf  gardens,  13s.  lojd. 
an  acre ;  spice  land,  13s.  lojd.  an  acre. 

MuKiMPUR  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  3s.  Qd.  an  acre ; 
orchard  land,  7s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  vegetable  land,  4s.  1  Jd.  an  acre. 

ShAhpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  3s.  4jd.  an  acre ; 
vegetable  land,  3s.  4^d.  an  acre. 

Kharari A.  Fiscal  Division.— Rate  for  rice  land,  orchard  land, 
and  vegetable  land,  4s.  6d.  an  acre. 

HabIbpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land  and  vegetable 
land,  IS.  lojd.  an  acre. 

Fathijangpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land  and  vege- 
table land,  is.  6d.  an  acre. 

KoshA  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  5s.  7jd.  an  acre; 
sugar-cane  land,  2s.  7jd.  an  acre ;  orchard  land,  5s.  7^d.  an  acre ; 
vegetable  land,  4s.  6d.  an  acre ;  pdn  or  betel  gardens,  5s.  7jd.  an 
acre  ;  spice  land,  3s.  9d.  an  acre. 

JalAlpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  from  is.  ijd. 
to  6s.  9d.  an  acre ;  sugar-cane  land,  15s.  an  acre ;  orchard  land, 
from  5s.  7jd.  to  15s.  an  acre ;  vegetable  land,  from  3s.  to  7s.  6d.  an 
acre  ;  pdn  or  betel  gardens,  9s.  3d.  an  acre ;  spice  land,  from  8s.  3d. 
to  us.  3d.  an  acre. 

NALDf  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  is.  i  Jd.  to  is.  lojd. 
an  acre  ;  sugar-cane  land,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  4id.  an  acre  ;  orchard  land, 
from  IS.  6d.  to  3s.  4jd.  an  acre;  vegetable  land,  from  is.  ijd.  to 
IS.  7.Vd.  an  acre ;  pdn  or  betel  gardens,  from  is.  to  5s.  3d.  an  acre; 
spice  land,  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.  4jd.  an  acre. 

HAkimpur  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  5s.  3d.  an  acre ; 
sugar-cane  land,  5s.  3d.  an  acre  ;  orchard  land,  6s.  9d.  an  acre  ;  vege- 
table land,  6s.  an  acre ;  pdn  or  betel  gardens,  6s.  9d.  an  acre ;  spice 
land,  5s.  3d.  an  acre. 

Char  MukundiA  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  from 
2S.  3d.  to  6s.  4jd.  an  acre ;  sugar-cane  land,  7s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  orchard 
land,  I  OS.  i^d.  to  us.  3d.  an  acre;  vegetable  land,  from  9s.  4|d.  to 
I  OS.  i^d.  an  acre;/^;/  or  betel  gardens,  us.  3d.  an  acre;  spice 
land,  us.  3d.  an  acre. 

KAsiMiNAGAR  Fiscal  Division. — Rate  for  rice  land,  from  is.  ijd. 
to  3s.  an  acre ;  sugar-cane  land,  5s.  3d.  an  acre ;  orchard  land,  from 
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non-cognisable  cases  conducted  by  the  Police  in  1870  was  929,  the 
proportion  of  convictions  being  68*2  per  cent  In  serious  cases 
they  were  pretty  successful :  two  murders  were  committed  during  the 
year,  and  detection  followed  in  both  instances ;  out  of  five  cases  of 
gang-robbery,  three  were  detected.  The  value  of  property  stolen  in 
1870  was  reported  to  be  ;;^i277,  of  which  property  to  the  value  of 
jQz^Ciy  los.,  or  302  per  cent  was  recovered.  In  1871,  mo  cog- 
nisable and  2946  non-cognisable  cases  were  conducted  by  the  Police, 
the  percentage  of  final  convictions  to  men  brought  to  trial  being 
561. 

Criminal  Classes. — The  Inspector-General  of  Jails  in  his  Report 
for  1868  states  that  the  chief  crimes  committed  in  this  District  are 
murders,  gang- robberies,  thefts,  rioting,  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
Gang-robberies  are  generally  committed  by  Chandils,  or  such  of 
the  lower  order  of  Kiyasths  as  have  no  fixed  occupation,  and  who, 
being  ashamed  to  follow  trades  or  to  cultivate  land,  derive  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  gang-robberies  and  thefts.  The  great  rivers  Padmi, 
Aridl  Khdn,  and  Madhumatf  afford  great  facility  for  the  commission 
of  river  robberies.  Murders  are  generally  committed  by  the  Mu- 
salmdns  of  tlie  lower  classes.  Faridpur  being  a  District  where  club- 
men are  found,  rioting,  and  affrays,  and  unlawful  assemblies  are  in 
consequence  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
These  clubmen,  or  Idthidls,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Musal- 
mdns,  Chanddls,  and  Bhuimdlfs. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
into  and  discharged  from  the  Faridpur  jail,  proportion  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  &c.,  for  the  years  1857-58,  1860-61,  and  1870,  are 
compiled  from  statistics  furnished  to  me  by  the  Inspector-General 
of  Jails,  Lower  Provinces.  The  figures  given  for  the  years  1857-58 
and  1S60-61,  however,  must  only  be  accepted  as  approximate  to 
correctness.  Owing  to  a  faulty  method  of  preparing  the  returns  in 
former  years,  many  prisoners  were  entered  twice  over,  under-trial 
prisoners  subsequently  convicted  being  entered  under  both  heads. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  correct  the  error,  and  the  figures  for  the 
years  prior  to  1870  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  and  as  only 
approximating  to  accuracy.  A  new  system  of  preparing  the  returns 
was  introduced  in  1870,  and  the  figures  given  for  that  year  may  be 
taken  as  absolutely  correct 

In  1857-58,  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  Faridpur 
jail  was  returned  at  344,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
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SIGNS.  —  Rates    for    rice   land,   from    is.    io|d.   to   3s.   an   acre; 
orchard  land,  7s.  lOjd.  an  acre  ;  spice  land,  2s.  7  Jd.  an  acre. 

In  returning  the  foregoing  list  of  rates,  the  Collector  makes  the 
following  remarks  : — "  The  information  given  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, after  consulting  every  public  officer  and  private  person  likely 
to  possess  any  valuable  knowledge  of  the  subject  No  one  has  been 
able  to  state  definitely  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  separate 
scale  of  measurement  and  rent  for  nearly  every  Fiscal  Division  in 
the  District.  It  is  allowed  that  they  were  made  when  the  pargands 
were  created.  It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  that  the  same  kind  of 
lands,  actually  contiguous,  in  the  same  Police  Circle,  and  growing  the 
same  kind  of  crops,  pay  different  rates  of  rent ;  and  this  is  generally 
attributable  to  the  proprietor  of  the  one  being  powerful  and  ex- 
acting ;  or,  if  the  rent  is  light,  the  cultivators  of  a  village  acting  in 
combination  to  resist  every  enhancement  or  cess.  As  a  rule,  a 
weak  and  poor  landlord  must  be  content  with  low  rates.  When 
rice  land  is  neither  very  high  nor  very  low,  dus  and  dman  are 
generally  mixed  and  sown  broadcast,  and  this  description  fetches 
the  highest  rates.  Aus  and  sugar-cane,  too,  are  sometimes  grown 
alternately,  and  the  rent  is  then  as  high  as  for  sugar-cane  lands. 
Date  trees  are  grown  as  a  border  to  rice-fields,  as  well  as  on  home- 
stead and  in  orchard  lands,  and  no  special  rent  is  paid  for  them. 
The  owners  sometimes  cut  the  trees  themselves,  but  often  let  them 
out  for  the  season.  Pulses  and  cereals  other  than  rice  are  sown 
on  paddy  lands  in  the  northern  and  less  inundated  parts  of  the 
District,  both  before  and  after  the  rice  harvest  is  gathered  in. 
After  the  paddy  is  off  the  field,  cattle  are  sometimes  left  loose  to 
graze  at  will,  and  this  tends  to  prevent  the  culture  of  winter  cereals 
in  some  places.  Where  the  rates  for  sugar-cane  land  appear  very 
low,  it  is  because  the  cane  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  will  stand 
inundation,  and  which  yields  comparatively  little  sugar." 

Manures.  —  The  annual  inundations  of  the  Padmi  and  the 
Chandnd  supply  sufficient  deposits  of  fertilising  silt,  and  little  or  no 
manure  is  necessary  in  the  low-lying  grounds  in  which  the  ditian 
crop  is  cultivated.  In  the  higher  levels  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  dtis 
rice  and  sugar-cane,  cow-dung  is  used.  It  is  not  sold,  but  merely 
gathered  by  the  husbandmen.  From  four  to  six  tons  of  cow-dung 
a  year  are  reported  as  ample  for  an  acre  of  dus  and  sugar-cane  land. 
In  pan  gardens,  oil-cake  is'  used  as  manure  \  thirty-five  hundred- 
weights being  required  for  an  acre — value  about  ^3. 
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from  prison  manufactures  amounted  to  ^^109,  5s.  4d.,  or  an  average 
earning  of  15s.  6d.  from  each  prisoner  employed  in  manu&ctures. 
In  1860-61  the  prison  industries  yielded  a  profit  of  ^^254,  7s.  2d., 
or  an  average  earning  of  jQi^  is.  2d.  from  each  prisoner  employed 
in  manufactures.  In  1870  jail  manufactures  yielded  a  profit  of 
£(>Sy  5s.  4d.,  the  average  earning  of  each  prisoner  actually  employed 
on  manufactures  being  jQi^  os.  4jd.  The  hard-labour  prisoners  in 
the  Faridpur  jail  are  mostly  employed  in  cloth  or  gumiy  making, 
gardening,  husking  rice,  making  bamboo  or  rattan  articles.  Deduct- 
ing the  profit  derived  from  the  prisoners'  labour  in  1870,  the  net 
cost  to  Government  of  the  Faridpur  jail  in  1870  amounted  to 
;^i77i,  9s.  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  jail  Police  Guards  and  to 
^1350,  15s.  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  jail  Guard. 

Education  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  among  the  people. 
The  following  remarks  are  condensed  from  a  recent  report  by  the 
Collector  of  the  District,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Educational 
Department  for  1871-72  : — Both  the  Muhammadans  who  inhabit 
the  north,  and  the  Chanddls  who  principally  dwell  in  the  south,  and 
who  form  nearly  the  whole  native  population  of  the  District,  are 
averse  to  education ;  the  former  from  prejudice  against  teaching 
which  docs  not  assimilate  with  their  religion.  The  latter  are  an  out- 
cast Hindu  sect,  who,  from  a  long  course  of  oppression  and  depen- 
dence, have  a  tradition  that  they  must  do  and  live  as  their  forefathers 
before  them.  Unfortunately  the  middle  class  in  this  District,  except- 
ing in  the  north,  is  very  poor,  and  although  numbers  are  anxious  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  they  have  not  the  means  to  set  up 
schools  without  help.  Five  new  schools  have  been  started,  but  they 
only  live  in  the  hope  that  Government  will  ultimately  help  them. 
Moreover  the  richer  of  the  landlords  are  absentees,  and  the  sub- 
division and  sub-infeudation  of  landed  property  has  done  much  to 
create  a  number  of  poverty-stricken  men  who  call  themselves 
tdiukihirs^  who  are  ashamed  to  dig,  and  remain  a  check  to  all  progress 
or  improvement,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  miserable  pittance 
their  inheritance  provides.  Pdngsd,  Godlanda,  and  perhaps  Bel- 
gdchhf,  form  an  exception  to  these  remarks.  Persons  who  are  not 
connected  with  the  land  are  traders  and  money-lenders,  and  these, 
probably  the  richest  residents  of  the  District,  are  as  a.  rule  a  very 
miseriy,  penurious  class,  who  consider  their  children  only  require  to 
obtain  the  small  acquaintance  with  writing  and  arithmetic  necessary 
to  keep  shop.      Such  men  send  their  children  to  sugar-factories, 
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it  flies  to  a  neighbouring  plot  of  ground.  Against  the  attack  of  the 
barshd  pokd  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the  husbandmen  try  to  avoid  a 
great  loss  by  reaping  the  harvest  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  the 
sugar-cane  is  attacked  by  the  bdngd  worm,  the  part  affected  becomes 
a  little  reddish ;  the  cultivator  then  makes  an  incision  at  the  place, 
extracts  the  worm,  and  kills  it 

Floods  occur  every  year  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  caused  by 
the  rising  of  the  rivers  Padmi  and  Chandnd  before  they  enter  the 
District.  They  inundate  the  whole  District,  but  seldom  destroy  the 
crops.  Floods  rarely  arise  from  an  accumulation  of  rain  water.  In 
the  case  of  an  excessive  rainfall,  only  the  low  lands  adjoining  the 
marshes  are  seriously  inundated.  Three  times  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living,  the  floods  have  caused  a  general  destruction  of 
the  crops.  They  occurred  in  the  years  1824,  1838,  and  1871, 
although  in  the  latter  year  the  unusually  high  and  prolonged  inun- 
dation did  not  materially  affect  the  final  out-turn  of  grain.  There 
are  no  embankments  or  other  defences  against  the  rivers  in  this 
District.  Formerly,  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  watercourses  con- 
necting the  Chandnd  with  the  marshes  in  the  interior  were  dammed 
up  by  the  indigo  planters  before  the  rivers  began  to  rise,  with  a 
view  to  save  the  indigo  crop  from  inundation.  When  the  crop  was 
gathered  in,  the  husbandmen  were  consulted,  and  the  dams  were 
opened  one  after  another  as  the  river  subsided.  By  these  means 
the  crops  affected  by  the  rise  of  the  river  Chandnd  were  protected 
from  damage.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  indigo  factories  the  mouths 
of  these  watercourses  are  always  left  open,  and  the  Collector  reports 
that  there  is  now  a  great  need  for  such  temporary  embankments,  in 
order  to  protect  the  crops.  The  Collector  also  states,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  similar  embankments  should  be  constructed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rdjdpur  Dhald  in  the  Belgdchhf  Police  Circle,  and 
of  the  Majurdiir  Khdl,  before  the  Padmd  begins  to  rise,  and  that 
after  the  dman  crops  in  the  low  lands  have  grown  to  a  sufficient 
height,  they  should  be  opened  by  degrees. 

Drought. — The  District  is  not  subject  to  drought,  but  in  some  . 
years  the  lateness  of  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  retards  the  sowings. 
This,  however,  does  not  seriously  aff"ect  the  crops,  provided  that  the 
rivers  do  not  rise  suddenly  before  the  plant  has  well  grown  ;  but  the 
cultivators  anxiously  look  out  for  an  early  fall  of  rain  in  February  or 
March.  No  droughts  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  on  a  scale  which  aff"ected  the  general  prosperity 
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ment  expenditure  on  education  has  increased  from  jQzAA*  2s.  6d.  in 
1856-57  to  jQ^A^i  15s.  5d.  in  1870-71 ;  the  amount  of  private  contri- 
butions, subscriptions,  fees,  &c.,  to  the  Government  and  aided  schools 
increasing  from  ^1^275,  6s.  9d.  to  ^1^872,  15s.  4d.  within  the  same 
period.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Education  Department,  gives  the  number  of  schools  of  each  descrip- 
tion, number  and  religion  of  pupils,  cost  of  each  to  Government, 
and  amount  subscribed  by  private  contributions,  subscriptions,  &c, 
for  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  only  includes  Government  and  aided  schools, 
and  not  any  private  schools  not  under  inspection  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

The  tabic  on  the  opposite  page  is  exclusive  of  Government  and 
aided  schools  in  Pdngsd  Police  Circle,  recently  added  to  Farldpur. 
The  Educational  Report  for  1871-72  gives  ten  schools  in  this 
tract  attended  by  342  scholars.  The  cost  to  Government  for  these 
schools  amounted  to  jQio<)f  los.,  the  amount  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions, fees,  &c.,  being  ^iio,  7s.  8d.,  the  total  outlay  on  the  ten 
schools  being  £2^^^  los.  6d.  Adding  these  figures  to  the  following 
table,  we  have  now  a  total  of  62  Government  and  aided  schools  in 
Farfdpur  District,  attended  by  a  total  of  2342  scholars.  The  total 
cost  to  Government  was  ^^95 6,  5s.  5d. ;  the  amount  derived  from 
private  sources,  schooling  fees,  &c.,  being  ^^983,  3s. ;  and  the  total 
outlay  on  the  62  schools,  ^1^2089,  iis.  4d.  As  before  stated,  no 
statistics  exist  from  which  the  number  of  schools  not  under  inspec- 
tion by  the  Educational  Department  can  be  gathered,  nor  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  or  cost  of  education  in  these 
private  schools. 

Sir  George  Campbell's  Reforms,  1872. — The  General  Report 
on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  for  1872-73  affords  an  important 
indication  of  the  valuable  consequences  that  may  be  anticipated  to 
follow  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  from  the  resolution  dated 
September  30,  1872.  This  report  only  extends  over  six  months 
of  the  period  during  which  the  new  system  came  into  operation,  but 
both  in  the  results  actually  achieved,  and  in  the  tendencies  disclosed, 
it  shows  that  the  main  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  primary  educa- 
tion alluded  to  in  a  previous  page  are  now  in  process  of  being 
removed.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  reports  with  reference  to  Farfd- 
pur, that  "  the  Chandals  arc  willing  to  accept  education  if  Govcm- 

[StHtcnce  ccniiMued  on  fngt  352.  ] 
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gradually  reduced  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  the  poorer  classes 
were  obliged  to  ask  for  a  share  of  the  meals  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours.  In  fact,  many  poor  people  had  to  live 
almost  entirely  upon  hilsd  fish,  which  was  fortunately  very  cheap 
during  the  most  pressing  months.  Yet  the  distress  never  reached 
such  a  pitch  in  Farfdpur  as  to  render  relief  operations  on  the 
part  of  Government  needful.  On  the  whole,  the  Collector  estimates 
that  Government  interference  in  the  shape  of  relief  works  would 
become  necessary  if  the  price  of  rice  rose  to  the  rate  of  eight 
pounds  for  a  shillmg.  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  rates  after  the 
harvest  in  January  and  February  should  be  considered  as  a 
warning  of  famine  later  in  the  year,  for  the  District  depends  so 
much  upon  imported  rice,  that  even  if  the  rates  in  Farfdpur  were 
very  high,  any  new  influx  of  rice  would  at  once  restore  the 
equilibrium.  If,  however,  the  supply  from  the  neighbouring  Districts 
fell  off,  and  the  price  of  grain  rose  to  sixteen  pounds  for  a  shilling 
in  January  or  Febniary,  a  famine  later  in  the  year  might  be  con- 
sidered probable.  A  failure  of  the  local  crops  alone  would  not 
cause  a  famine,  but  would  produce  much  individual  suffering.  The 
District  contains  ample  means  of  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  country,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  large  rivers,  which 
would  to  a  considerable  extent  mitigate  the  extremity  of  famine 
by  importation  from  outside.  The  Collector  reports  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  works  would  still  further  tend  to  prevent 
the  isolation  of  the  District  in  time  of  famine: — ist,  a  road  from 
Goilanda  to  Madhukhdlf  via  Hamdampur  and  Jamdlpur;  and, 
2dly,  another  from  Kandipur  to  Madhukhdlf. 

Foreign  and  Absentee  Landlords. — Four  European  land- 
holders are  registered  as  proprietors  on  the  rent  roll,  and  in  1870 
paid  a  total  land  revenue  of  ^^224,  13s.  6d.  Although  the 
Muhammadans  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  there  are  only 
609  Musalmdn  proprietors  in  the  District,  paying  a  rental  to 
Government  of  only  ^^1485  in  1871-72  of  the  ^^27,263  which 
formed  the  total  land  revenue  of  Farfdpur.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  District,  or  about  three  fourths,  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  absentee  landlords. 

Roads  and  Means  of  Communication. — There  are  only  three 
important  lines  of  road  in  Farfdpur,  and  they  are  all  under  the 
management  of  the  Magistrate  of  the  District,  (i)  The  Calcutta  and 
Jessor  imperial  road,  from  the  station  of  Farfdpur  to  Dhulidghdtd 
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u;^  T.^i-.z-rn  z:ilt<  -.  \zTrJLi  cost  of  repairs  in  1870, 
X.':-;.  :  :.-7.  r  T*e  E«z'-r-:''i  -.Mi.  n^^m  the  toirn  of  Faridpur 
::  r :'  T^LT.  r^jszt^c  =_:<  n  "er^h:  cost  of  repairs  in  1870, 
jjf^v  :?.  r:  5  The  Ti'r:^  r?of.  &om  the  town  to  Talml 
'ir.  :r:!rf  -  '.-■;- cih  ;  t::!---^  -^i^  exrended  in  repairs  on  this  road 
^  :*-:  ?•':  -irzr  —..iritis  r^iTe  Ii:ely  spmng  np  on  these  lines 
:r  r-irr-;.  I-tn-  r:c  '  i^  :hrr  1^*15-.:: c:  rjffered  seriouslv  from  the 
5ci:-: :< -■-—;  -i=:j.r.c-5  :f  rS-z  iri  i>7i  :  the  allotment  for  roads 
t:  ::-:  :»;--  f-"=ri>  5-er.:  :r.  rerairir.^  the  damages  caused 
i'^  ::t  tioii.     -^  ::t  rr^'s.  rxcer:  ±it  part  of  the  Jessor  and 

J.:_iri~j.  r.M '    v;:-    7»ii?c<   :r.r2c^!i   ihe   station,    were   more  or 

;-:i  :r..:irr  ti:;-  ::r  zz~  ;-j5  iz  A:ur-5r  and  September  1871. 
>:-^i.n_   :[r-:-:i5  "virf  1I5.:  "ti^r.-!   i-k^t,   sr.d  oihers  more  or  less 

~  z-ri  IT-.:;  .T:-Lir-:-  T'lt  ELiT-frr.  Bengal  Railway  line  runs 
■'.r  rviT7--rv-:  — .  =<  fr.z:  -*  rsi  :?  eis:  ±ro-^gh  the  north  of  the 
r':?crj:^    :  — • -^   rir  :im:-:i5  2:  Godlinix  at  the   junction  of  the 

".1.-1-  :t  :  'i.-iTj.  r.-tr?.  Tre  er:cn5::n  cf  the  railway  through 
?:_-.. -7    :j^    re;-    zLsJLt    s-:    recently  thit    no    large   centres  of 

-■::.f::r^  :r  — rriin:  zLins  h-ive  ye:  spmng  up  along  the  line  of 
-1-^1^      .Trr^jjiii.  ''iTiTiT.  is  nz'S.y  advancing  in  importance. 

>£•->■- 7  vrr:*ii;. — Tre  most  i^romnt  manufacture  of  Faridpur, 
it:  -::=-;■:  i-i  st^irl-e  irhcle  cf  District  trade,  is  sugar,  prepared 
r.M*  i-:~  ±-5  .1  o;  :c  the  iite-tree,  and  from  the  cane.  The 
;i.  :*-:;;  ii^scrrnrr  ::"  lie  m:oe  01  extraaing  the  date-juice,  and 
:-i  ::-rir^  :f  tJit  r-^iTtce.  is  tiken  from  Colonel  Gastreirs 
jv:  i'-  -i  fir-f-y  ?we7«:rL  77.  >-  9 : — "  Tne  trees  should  not  be  tapped 
:*  ii:-!-  ::i  s;:;  -it-  th^y  ire  six  or  seven  years  old.  But  the 
:  1:  ;<  sc.i:~  jcnni:  tii^m  t?  attain  that  age,  commencing  the 
tj. ;■  y  -^  :riirjj">«-  ^ir  the  fourth,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
t:*ri  TTf^-  Tr.'i  zvl.  o:*c5oquesces  of  this  improvidence  are  small 
Tir^rrs  ::"  5^7*  w^iii  ani  sickly  growth  of  trees,  and  finally  their 
Ji:i~:-j.nv:r.  ir:.  ii<tT::cr.?n  many  years  before  they  would  other- 
"*  \5s:  >^i-.':  ":«£•;*  exhaust e-.L  Oti  the  other  hand,  the  advantages 
jr:::--:-.:  ry  ij-r>  n77in^  ,ire  quicker  returns  for  the  money  laid 
.-:    "-"-^  :>;:   "^rj:  ye^rs   of  the  tree's  growth  ;  but  these  by  no 

; -•  -  > ,-  ?n*7e-ic:e  f.^c  the  loss  in  after  years.  Tapping  generally  com- 
"•.-:i<  i.-.rv  :r.  Oct.'-ber,  when  the  rainy  season  is  passed,  and  con- 
:."  -:<  u~:  . :  ~i  n::  '.:le  cf  M-rcr.  fy/.owing.  Some  persons  continue  to 
.'\:r.-.::  :  .:   *- .v^^   >t:l"  .-::;.t.  Ihi;  the  heat  of  the  weather  after  that 
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period  generally  causes  it  to  ferment  so  rapidly,  that  little  or  no  gur 
(coarse  crude  sugar)  can  be  obtained  from  it  The  trees,  moreover, 
require  rest  to  recover  themselves,  after  being  deprived  of  so  much 
sap  for  so  long  a  period.  Shortly  before  the  regular  process  of  tap- 
ping begins,  the  men  employed  in  this  work  strip  off  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  tree,  and  make  a  horizontal  incision  close  under  the  crown 
leaves,  which  are  left  untouched,  through  the  outer  bark  or  skin,  and 
well  into  the  underwood,  about  fi\t  or  six  inches  in  breadth  by 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  Below  this  cut,  the  wood  and  bark  is 
pared  away  to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  preserving  a  flat 
surface  sloping  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  inside  of  the  top 
cut,  and  forming  a  deep  notch  in  the  tree,  down  the  centre  of  which, 
and  from  both  sides  sloping  downwards,  small  grooves  are  scooped 
out  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  meeting  at  a  point. 
These  serve  to  conduct  the  sap  to  a  small  bamboo  tube  which  the 
tapper  inserts  at  their  point  of  junction,  and  below  which  an  earthen 
pot  is  suspended  to  catch  the  juice.  The  sap  runs  all  night,  and 
is  collected  early  in  the  morning  in  other  pots  by  the  same  man 
who  made  the  incision  the  previous  night,  aided  by  one  or  two 
boys.  It  is  then  carried  away  to  the  boiling-house,  which  is  generally 
close  at  hand,  and  is  at  once  boiled  down.  On  the  freshness  of  the 
juice  and  its  freedom  from  fermentation  depends  the  return  of  gur; 
it  is  therefore  essential  to  collect  it  early  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  convey  it  to  the  boiling-house  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  evening  the  tapper  revisits  the  trees,  scrapes  the  surface  of  the 
cut,  cleans  out  the  grooves,  and  hangs  up  the  pots  that  he  left  in 
the  morning.  He  repeats  this  process  for  three  days  in  succession, 
after  which  it  is  usual  to  give  the  trees  a  rest  for  three  days  before 
tapping  again.  In  favourable  weather  this  rule  is  followed  through- 
x)ut  the  season.  But  it  is  also  usual  to  give  the  trees  rest  when  fogs 
are  heavy,  or  rainy  weather  sets  in ;  both  states  of  the  weather 
operating  injuriously  on  the  flow  of  sap,  and  rendering  the  tree 
liable  to  rot  and  die,  if  tapping  be  persisted  in.  As  a  rule,  only 
one  cut  is  annually  made  in  the  tree ;  but  occasionally  a  second 
incision  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  resorted  to,  although  this  is 
very  rarely  done.  These  cuts  are  made  annually,  and  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  tree,  the  age  of  which  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined from  the  number  of  notches.  One  man,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  or  two  boys  or  women,  can  efficiently  look  after  and  collect 
the  sap  of  sixty  trees.     His  wages  would  be,  on  an  average,  from 
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1.--  i:  — -  :-^  -•  ^-:   ultlt^  -_:^  u-r  .-^  =.£ai.:»i.      He  asd  his  assisl- 
2=Z:  -^zL-t  zi=ir   >:•:  :-iJ^     ir.-i  iz  -re  o:i&»   >f  ris  LibouTS  he  is 


:ztr-  1  *:7  —j^nc  ner  zoiutis  iri  lit;  r?»e  •:  lif  ihem,  cisi  in  dimb- 

If  the  roj:*  breaks  or 
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rrs;  c: :-  =l---=^.  ricrir^  :x:  -•i-lfi-j  s^it*  rie  ir-in  n-:in  falling  head- 
iir;r  •..w.^TZT'^  zz  :z»i  —rji-L  Ziri-r^s  ire  iis^isIIt  rer.ied  by  the 
^lL-jtz,  jmizi  il:5±!i  "mt  ±e  zinzjinl  nie  arpears  to  be  three- 
zzjrzdc-  T'lr  i"t±.  :r  ri.  z*L  zi*t  sc-zrt.  Vccnz  trees  are  said  to 
"=:.:  iJicu-  -=^-  ■:::  1^:1  Ttidis  zc  frLi-ie  rer  ciem  for  the  first  few 
-'^zr^  sjrr-i-tr:  to::::^  ▼itfn  n  fil  "reirin^  :  znd  again  only  eight 
~-j  ~:in  :i;nz.L=  ▼  :<si  :uL  n:  tct^Lits  ir  it-stlz^  of  about  ten  pKiunds 
ziriuirriPii.  Tzst  ':esc  izi  zicsc  prrc-'iriTe.  ani  at  the  same  time 
:=e  -irrric  riiizrrj  :f  sir.  25  :::Ije':ts-f  c— rig  the  cold  season  in  the 
tii:tiz:s  :f  lei-rriitfr.  J* — ■Y't.  ir-i  Febmiry.  The  colder  and 
iTcT  -Zi  siisoc.  s.  ±e  znir*  iLTccrahle  is  it  f^r  the  sap-grower.  If 
iTi  -:.:.7  :e  :f  i3C-ni*  r^ii-i::^-  izii  :;:ihe  ^esh,  six  pounds  will  boil 
L-i^FTi  r:  iJion  nttf  Tortii  :c  the  cosrses:  khid  of  ungranulated  brown 
rwTL-  Zuz  ic"  sLT  zc  ZTZzzuTT  zzjItt,  froci  eight  to  ten  pounds 
■•~:tij;  zr:  zhjZlj  *e  rs-rrsbs  t?  ohciin  thai  quantity  of  ^r;  seven 
7«:';n.ii  zt^t  i:.2^xrt  re  taken  as  the  aTerage  quantity  of  juice 
Ti'zr-^TirL  ::  ysiLL  :ce  rccr-i  cf  z^r.'  The  apparatus  for  boiling  the 
;i:i:-  ::m  .'*-  crcsss  re  a  number  of  earthen  pots,  arranged  in  a 
:  r:ie  i'^  ir  i  fri  rr  1  car^  czx  h:  die  ground,  and  covered  over  with 
1  :!j.t  r:»:c  x  le"-^:^.  hivhiz  as  Esany  holes  as  there  are  pots  to  be 
rrstrfl     Tzft  ir.-^il  cirenses  for  maintaining  a  hundred  trees, 


rl:!i  ij  r;r  t  z€  trses  i=i  land,  wages,  food  and  dothing  of  two  men, 

:.:c5.  Tiizaw  iZ'i  fiel.  cottingesdcs.  &c,  amount  to  about  j£S,  16s. 

I  2^Tt  ivrrfral  raih-s^  rtcossistent  reports  as  to  the  profits  and  other 

it  tails  :c  th*  rmzzfictzre.     The  nati\-e  sugar-boilers  of  the  EHstrict 

1  f:-:tzei  C:I?~tI  Gastrell  that  a  hundred  trees  would  produce  eighty- 

>e-. ;-   h-- -.:^i weights  of  ^T<r,  worth  about  ^11,  12s.,  thus  leaving 

1  cLzj::  Z2iz  to  the  rroducer  of  j£2,  16s.  per  annum.     Other  data, 

^!vfz  'zT  Mr  S  H.  Ro'iMnson  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  cultivation  of 

:.-e  i^ie-tree,  rer-im  the  produce  of  a  himdred  trees    at  sixty-six 

h»- :rei»-ei^>-t5  of  <T«r.  worth  ^S,  18s.  Qd.     This  calculation    only 

'..--. es  J.  rr3r.:  o:  25.  9^.  i>er  annum  on  a  hundred  trees.     I  believe 

::  ::  i:-e  l-elow  ihe  truth,  especially  at  present  prices.     See  also  my 

Account  of  Jessor  District 
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Cane-Sugar. — The  second  kind  of  gur,  or  crude  sugar,  is  called 
kusuri,  or  dkh  gury  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  process  of  extracting  the  juice  is  thus  described  in 
Colonel  Gasfrell's  Report,  page  1 1 : — "  The  mill  in  common  use 
ordinarily  consists  of  two  endless,  coarse-threaded  wooden  screws, 
of  about  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  set  vertically  in  two  hori- 
zontal cross  pieces,  and  firmly  fixed  to  two  uprights  which  are  let 
well  into  the  ground.  These  screws  have  their  threads  cut  right  and 
left,  and  play  into  each  other.  They  are  made  of  any  hard,  close- 
grained  wood,  tamarind  being  preferred.  To  the  upper  end  of  one 
of  the  screws,  which  projects  above  the  horizontal  bar,  a  long  pole 
is  attached,  to  which  the  bullocks  that  turn  the  mill  are  yoked.  The 
cane  is  generally  passed  twice  through  the  mill  before  being  cast 
aside  to  dry  for  fiieL  The  expressed  juice  is  received  in  a  basia 
formed  for  the  purpose  below  the  screws.  Women  or  boys  arc 
usually  employed  to  feed  the  mill  with  canes  and  drive  the  bul- 
locks." The  juice  which  collects  in  the  basin  is  then  boiled  down 
into  gutj  the  process  of  boiling  being  the  same  as  for  the  sap  of  the 
date-tree. 

Sugar  Refining. — The  process  of  refining  sugar  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  date  or  of  the  cane.  The 
following  description  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  condensed  frona 
Dr  Basu's  report  before  mentioned  : — Two  modes  of  manufacturing 
sugar  from  gur  are  resorted  to.  By  the  first  method,  the  boiled  juice, 
in  the  form  of  gur^  is  placed  in  stout  gunny  or  sackcloth  bags. 
The  molasses  or  refuse  is  squeezed  out  partly  by  twisting  and  tight- 
ening the  mouths  of  the  bags,  and  partly  by  laying  weights  upon  them 
for  additional  pressure.  The  article  thus  produced  is  of  a  brownish 
colour.  By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  in  the  Dis- 
trict, however,  is  prepared  in  a  difierent  way.  The  process,  rather  a 
cumbrous  one,  is  as  follows  :  The  gur  is  at  first  boiled  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  water  in  a  large  iron  vessel,  a  quantity  of  diluted  milk 
being  added  from  time  to  time  to  separate  the  impurities,  which 
are  skimmed  off  as  soon  as  they  form  on  the  surface.  When  no 
more  skim  appears,  the  thickened  liquor  is  poured  into  a  number  of 
circular  earthen  pots  or  strainers,  made  wide  at  the  top  and  pointed 
below,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  called  bhamis^  and  left  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  open  air  to  cool.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  refining 
house,  where  the  final  separation  of  the  solid  crystalline  portion  from 
the  treacle  is  effected.     The  straining  pots  are  generally  arranged  ia 

VOL.  VI.  Y* 
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(40.)  SultXnpur  KhXrariA,  area  6445  acres,  or  10*07  square 
miles;  14 estates;  land  revenue,  ;^2i,  12s. 

(41.)  TELfHXxf,  area  105,947  acres,  or  165-64  square  miles;  24 
estates  ;  land  revenue,  ;;^i57o,  4s. 

(42.)  TelIhAtI  Am! rAbAd,  area  7144  acres,  or  11 -16  square  miles; 
77  estates  ;  land  revenue,  ;;^2i3,  18s. 

(43.)  Tel/hAtI  Muhabbatpur,  area  7442  acres,  or  11*62  square 
miles  ;  i  estate  ;  land  revenue,  ;;^4o8,  los. 

Total  area  1,031,315  acres,  or  161 1*42  square  miles ;  2287  estates; 
land  revenue,  ;£^2 1,994,  14s.  The  difference  between  these  totals  and 
those  given  in  the  paragraph  on  the  Land  Tax  is  due  to  alterations 
of  boundary,  &c.,  since  these  statistics  for  the  Fiscal  Divisions 
were  drawn  up.  Nearly  all  these  Fiscal  Divisions  are  permanently 
settled. 

The  list  of  Fiscal  Divisions  furnished  to  me  by  the  Collector 
differs,  with  regard  to  numbers,  very  considerably  from  the  above. 
Two  or  more  Fiscal  Divisions  are  sometimes  included  in  one  in  the 
Board  of  Revenue's  Statistics.  The  list  furnished  by  the  Collector 
numbers  seventy  Fiscal  Divisions,  as  follow: — (i)  Amripur,  (2) 
Amrdpur  Tappd,  (3)  Amfrnagar,  (4)  Amfrdbdd,  (5)  Aurangdbdd  Tappi, 
(6)  Baikunthpur,  (7)  Bikfpur,  (8)  Bdkipur  Tappi,  (9)  Bandarkholi, 
(10)  Baular,  (11)  Belgichhf,  (12)  Bikrampur,  (13)  Birihimpur,  (14) 
Bfrmohan,  (15)  Chdndpratip,  (16)  Char  Mukundid,  (17)  Dhuldi,  (18) 
Durgdpur,  (19)  Fathiibdd,  (20)  Fathijangpur,  (21)  Gangdpath,  (22) 
Garwdrish,  (23)  Hdkimpur,  (24)  Hdvilf,  (25)  Hdvilf  Tappd,  (26) 
Ichhdpur  Tappd,  (27)  Ishakdbdd,  (28)  Isldmpur,  (29)  Jafar  Ujidl,  (30) 
Jahdngfmagar,  (31)  Jaldlpur,  (32)  Kdlnd,  {^^)  Kdshthasdgard,  (34) 
Kdsimnagar,  (35)  Kdsimpur  Kalydn  Srf,  (36)  Kdsimpur  Tellhdtf, 
(37)  Khdnpur,  (38)  Khargapur,  (39)  Koshd,  (40)  Lashkarpur,  (41) 
Mahimshdhf,  (42)  Mahmiidpur,  (43)  Mubdrak  Ujidl,  (44)  Muhabbat- 
pur, (45)  Mukimpur,  (46)  Naldf,  (47)  Nasibshdhf,  (48)  Nasratshdhf, 
(49)  Niirulldpur,  (50)  Pdtpasdr,  (51)  Poktdni,  (52)  Rdjnagar,  (53) 
Rokanpur,  (54)  Sdgardf,  (55)  Shdjdpur,  (56)  Sdleswarf,  (57)  Salfm- 
pratdp,  (58)  Sah'mpur,  (59)  Sdtair,  (60)  Sherdid,  (61)  Shaffpur,  (62) 
Shdhpur  Tappd,  (63)  Shujdbdd,  (64)  Shujdbdd  Kutabpur,.(65)  Sinduri 
(66)  Sondrgdon,  (67)  Sultdnpratdp,  (68)  Sultdnpur  Khararid,  (69) 
Telfhdtf,  (70)  Telfhdtf  Muhabbatpur. 

SuBDivisioNAL  ADMINISTRATION.— Farfdpur  District  contains  only 
two  Subdivisions,  viz.,  the  Headquarters  or  Sadr  Subdivision,  and  the 
Godlanda  Subdivision.      The  Headquarters  Subdivision  comprises 
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making  common  cordage.  But  when  prepared  for  making  fisher- 
men's nets,  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  process."  The  only 
other  manufacture  of  importance  in  the  District  is  that  of  a  species 
of  fine  mat  called  sital pdtiy  which  is  much  used  by  the  upper  classes 
during  the  hot-weather  months.  This  manufacture  is  also  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  District  pf  Silhet ;  but  that  made-  in  the  Sdtair 
Fiscal  Division  of  Farfdpur  is  of  a  superior  texture,  and  is  reckoned 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  India.  The  plants  are  cut  lengthwise  into 
several  parts,  well  scraped  and  boiled,  and  then  interwoven.  The 
weaving  is  performed  chiefly  by  women,  and  a  girl  who  knows  how 
to  weave  the  mat  is  eagerly  sought  for  in  marriage. 

The  Social  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Classes  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  business  and  the  extent  of  their 
personal  property ;  a  rich  man  being  treated  with  deference,  while  a 
poor  one  is  not  held  in  much  esteem.  The  manufacturers,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  conduct  their  business  by  means  of  hired  labour,  but 
work  for  themselves.  Sugar,  however,  is  manufactured  by  means  of 
hired  labourers,  who  are  paid  monthly  wages.  One  man,  called  a 
pasdri,  is  employed  to  examine  and  superintend  the  manufacture,  and 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  month.  The  inferior  workmen,  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  and  boil  the  molasses,  and  do  other  duties  of 
the  kind,  receive  money  wages  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  mensem,  besides 
their  food,  the  value  of  the  whole  amounting  to  between  12s.  and  14s. 
a  month.  With  the  exception  of  sugar,  all  the  manufactures  of  the 
District  are  carried  on  by  the  people  on  their  own  account,  and  in 
theh*  own  houses.  The  system  of  advancing  money  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  by  merchants  is  not  usual  in  the  District,  but  occa- 
sionally the  men  employed  in  large  sugar  manufactories  take  their 
pay  for  six  months  or  a  year  in  advance.  There  are  no  cases  of 
manufactures  having  died  out  in  the  District,  nor  any  legends  of 
ancient  processes  that  are  no  longer  made  use  of. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  rice, 
pulses,  oil-seeds,  oil-cake,  jute,  molasses,  made  bothfirom  the  juiceof  the 
date  and  of  the  sugar-cane,  brown  sugar,  refined  sugar,  onions,  cocoa- 
nuts,  betel-nuts,  clarified  butter  {ghi),  salt,  cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  iron, 
timber,  spices,  mustard,  oil,  mangoes,  fish,  oranges,  potatoes,  honey, 
paper,  wines  and  brandy,  and  brass,  bell-metal,  and  copper  utensils. 
The  more  important  seats  of  commerce  are  Bhing^,  Gopdlganj,  Bodl- 
mdrf,  Sayyidpur,  Madhukhili,  and  Kimirkhilf.  The  minor  trading 
villages  are  Jamdlpur,  Salfmpur,  Dhanchf,  Goddrbandar,  Panchuri^, 
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sons  are  divided  into  the  rainy,  the  cold,  and  the  hot  weather.  The 
rains  generally  set  in  early,  often  at  the  end  of  April,  and  by  the  end 
of  June  the  greater  part  of  the  District  is  under  water.  The  cold 
weather  commences  from  the  beginning  of  November,  or  a  little  later, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  February.  The  hot 
weather  begins  in  March,  and  lasts  till  the  commencement  of  the 
rains.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  ten  years  ending  1868,  is 
stated  by  the  Civil  Medical  Officer  of  the  District  to  be  85-42  inches. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  same  period  is  said  to  be  as 
follows : — Mean  temperature  at  sunrise,  73*56  ;  mean  at  10  A.M., 
78*03  ;  mean  at  4  p.m.,  8050 ;  mean  at  10  p.m.,  75*58. 

Medical  History:  Endemic  Diseases.— The  diseases  princi- 
pally met  with  in  Farfdpur  are,  as  may  be  expected,  fevers  of  a 
malarial  or  paludial  origin,  of  which  the  forms  most  prevalent  are 
quotidian  and  tertian  ague ;  the  remittent  and  continued  forms  are 
extremely  rare.  These  fevers  are,  as  a  general  rule,  considered  as  a 
single  disease,  and  usually  increase  in  intensity  at  the  rime  of  the 
first  setting  in  of  the  rains,  becoming  more  and  more  severe  as  the 
season  advances,  until  they  assume  their  highest  intensity  and 
development  about,  or  soon  after,  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  in 
October  or  November.  The  attacks  then  gradually  become  milder 
through  the  remainder  of  the  cold  season  and  the  ensuing  spring  and 
hot  weather,  till  the  next  rains,  when  the  malaria  seems  to  receive  a 
new  impulse,  and  so  on  in  every  succeeding  year.  The  first  fevers  in 
the  cycle  are  of  the  mildest  ague  kind,  seldom  remittent  or  continued, 
and  generally  complicated  with  catarrhal  affections.  Rheumatic  fevers, 
of  a  purely  malarial  origin,  are  also  occasionally  met  with  about  this 
season.  The  attacks  which  follow  these  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber are  of  a  more  severe  character,  the  ffver  being  generally  high 
and  of  longer  duration,  often  setting  in  as  a  remittent  of  a  continued 
type,  or  assuming  one  or  other  of  these  forms  in  the  course  of  its 
progress.  The  next  seizures  in  the  series,  which  occur  in  October 
and  November,  are  almost  always  paroxysmal,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  with  other  subse- 
quent organic  diseases,  if  neglected.  During  the  remaining  months, 
the  few  cases  of  ague  which  present  themselves  are,  generally 
speaking,  slight  and  uncomplicated.  No  sanitary  or  other  efforts, 
such  as  the  drainage  of  swamps,  increased  cultivation,  clearance  of 
jungle,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out  in  recent  times,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  the  prevailing  diseases. 
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pur  conducted  by  means  of  European  capital  is  one  at  Nakandi, 
and  even  there  the  manufacture  is  only  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale.  The  out-turn  in  1869  was  reported  at  five  hundredweights  of 
indigo.  The  Bdbukhili  concern  in  Jessor  District  sows  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  with  indigo  on  the  alluvial  char  lands  of  the  Chandni 
in  Farfdpur  District 

Institutions. — The  principal  native  Association  in  the  District 
is  a  "Society  for  the  reform  of  Kulinistn^  and  the  abolition  oi pan, 
or  the  sale  of  daughters  in  marriage,"  recently  established  in  the  town 
of  Farfdpur.  The  object  of  this  institution,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to 
introduce  social  changes  among  the  KuHn  Brdhmans  of  the  District, 
and  to  avert  polygamy  and  the  sale  of  daughters,  which  are  still 
very  prevalent.  The  society  was  started  in  the  middle  of  1870,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress.  There  are  no  news- 
papers published  in  the  District,  nor  are  there  any  printing-presses. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  Farfdpur  will  be  dealt 
with  on  a  separate  page,  when  treating  of  the  administrative  features 
of  the  District 

Income-Tax,  &c — The  estimated  income  of  Farfdpur  District,  as 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Income-Tax  Act  of  1870,  that  is 
to  say,  the  total  of  all  incomes  oVer  jQ^^  per  annum,  is  returned  at 
];^ 1 49,080.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  tax,  which  was  levied  at  the 
rate  of  3jth  per  cent,  amounted  in  1870-71  to  ;^28o2,  8s.  Inthe 
following  year,  the  tax  was  reduced  to  one  third  of  its  former  rate, 
or  i^th  per  cent ;  the  minimum  rate  of  income  liable  to  the  cess 
was  raised  to  jQts,  and  all  cultivators  whose  holdings  did  not  exceed 
^50  per  annum  were  exempted  from  the  assessment.  In  this  year, 
the  tax  realised  a  net  sum  of  jCSjy. 

Administration. — An  account  of  the  formation  of  the  District, 
and  of  its  early  administration  and  changes  of  jurisdiction,  were 
given  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Statistical  Account.  The  District 
has  made  rapid  strides  under  British  administration,  and  especially 
so  since  the  country  passed  under  the  Crown.  No  records  exist  in 
the  Collectorate  showing  the  revenue  aiid  expenditure  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  early  years  after  it  was  separated  from  Dacca.  The  first 
year  for  which  materials  have  been  found  is  1844-45.  In  that  year, 
the  total  net  revenue  of  Farfdpur  District  amounted  to  £9616,  6s., 
and  the  expenditure  to  j£6oq4,  4s.  In  1850-51  the  net  revenue 
had  increased  to  ;^to,2  29,  4s.,  and  the  expenditure  on  Civil  Admi- 
nistration to  ;^8374,  1 6s.    Within  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase 
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inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  leg  or  arm,  and  are  sometimes  kept  open 
for  months. 

Indigenous  Drugs.— Xo  minerals  from  which  drugs  are  made 
are  indigenous  to  the  District  Mom  (Cera  flava)  is  made  into  an 
ointment,  and  used  as  an  emollient  The  bdzir  drugs  are  thus 
given  by  the  Civil  Surgeon  : — (i)  Bdbldr  dtd  (Acacia  arabica) ;  the 
gum  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  and  is  used  as  a 
demulcent  (2)  Supdrk  (Areca  catechu) ;  a  solution  given  as  a  de- 
mulcent. (3)  Bel  (^gle  marmelos) ;  the  pulp  made  into  sherbet  is 
given  as  an  astringent,  nutritive,  and  tonic  (4)  Mdddr  (Calotropis 
gigantea) ;  the  bark  of  the  root  reduced  to  powder  forms  a  tolerably 
effective  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  (5)  Ldl  nutrich  or  laM 
(Capsicum  annuum) ;  used  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative.  (6)  Bhdi 
(Clerodendron  infortunatum) ;  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  dried 
leaves,  used  as  a  tonic,  vermifuge,  antiperiodic,  and  febrifuge.  (7) 
Ndrikel  or  cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera) ;  the  oil  used  as  an  emollient 
(8)  Goiancha  (Tinospora  cordifolia);  an  extract  made  from  the  stem 
of  the  plant  is  used  as  a  tonic ;  it  is  best  used  in  the  convalescent 
form  of  fevers  and  other  diseases.  (9)  Kachu  (Colocasia  esculenta); 
the  fresh  juice  is  a  powerful  styptic  in  external  haemorrhage  firom 
cuts  and  wounds.  (10)  ^mi/i/tfMfr/(Hemidesmusindicus);  a  decoc- 
tion made  from  the  root  is  given  as  an  alterative,  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
&€.,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  (11)  Madhu  or  honey 
(mel) ;  a  demulcent  (12)  Ldl chitd^  or  red  lead  (Plumbago  rosea); 
a  plaster,  used  as  a  rubifacient  and  vesicant.  (13)  7]^(Sesamu]n 
orientale) ;  the  pulp  of  the  seeds  powdered  up  and  taken  with  sugar 
is  a  mild  laxative  for  habitual  constipation.  (14)  Rdi  sariskd  or 
mustard  ;  a  plaster,  used  as  a  stimulant  and  rubifacient  (15)  Hard 
haritaki  (Terminalia  chebula) ;  a  powder,  given  as  a  laxative,  altera- 
tive, and  tonic.  (16)  Indrajab  (Wrightea  antidysenterica) ;  the 
seeds  and  bark  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  (17)  Sunt  or  dried 
ginger  (Zinziber  officinalis) ;  a  powder,  given  as  a  stimulant  Many 
other  vegetable  drugs  may  be  bought  in  the  bdzirs,  but  they  are  not 
indigenous  to  the  District  I  trust  to  the  Civil  Surgeon  for  the 
scientific  nomenclature,  verified  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

Conservancy,  &c. — Act  VI.  of  1868,  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  was  introduced  into  the  town  of  Farid- 
pur  in  April  1868,  and  since  then  all  matters  relating  to  the  conser- 
vancy and  improvement  thereof  are  managed  by  a  Town  Committee, 
of  which  one  third  are  official  members,  with  the  Magistrate  of  the 
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BaLANCE-ShEET  of  FARfDPUR  DISTRICT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870-71. 


Revenue. 

I. 

Land  Tax  •  (current 
demand  for  1870- 

70    .         .         .;f27,32i 

6 

0 

2. 

Income  Tax  *  (net) 

2,802 

8 

0 

3- 

Excise  . 

2,156 

12 

6 

4. 

Local  Funds 

M76 

8 

9 

5. 

Stamp  Revenue 

11,980 

2 

3 

6. 

Registration  Fees  . 

623 

II 

9 

7. 

Criminal  Fines 

429 

9 

3 

8. 

Stamp  Penalty 

63 

8 

3 

9. 

Sale  Proceeds  of  Un- 

claimed Property 

8 

16 

0 

10. 

Civil     Court      Sur- 

veyor's Fees 

84 

12 

3 

TI. 

Civil   Court    Peons* 

Fees   . 

6 

6 

3 

12. 

Fines  of  Small  Cause 

Court 

0 

6 

0 

13- 

Convict  Labour  Fund 

\    821 

13 

7 

14. 

Post-Office*    . 

723 

4 

5 

15- 

Education  *    . 

983 

3 

0 

16. 

Miscellaneous      Re- 
ceipts,  ^including 

Cash  Remittances 
Total     i. 

9386 

12 

5 

S8,868 

0 

8 

Expenditure. 


£^.^o^  2  5 


827 
297 
2,209 


1.  Collectorate  Depart 

ment . 

2.  District   Share  of 

Commissioner's 
Pay  and  Estab- 
lishment 

3.  Excise  Department 

4.  Local  Funds  . 

5.  Criminal  Department      564 

6.  RegistrationDepartment  323 

7.  Police*  .        .      6,074 

8.  Civil  Court  Charges      1,950 

9.  Pensions  Paid        .  261 

10.  Interest  on  Promis- 

sory Notes  .         224 

11.  Refund  of  Criminal  Fines  21 

12.  Small   Cause   Court 

Charges 

13.  Jail 

14.  Post-Office*  . 

15.  Education*     . 

16.  Medical* 

17.  Subscription  to  Agri- 

cultural    Exhibi- 


6 

9 

13 
10 

I 

6 

3 


o 
6 
I 

3 

2 

o 
9 


2,356 

1.933 

1,309 
2,089 

840 


o  10 

2  6 

7  3 

6  4 

16  8 

2  o 

II  4 

o  o 


tion    .        .         .  25    o    o 

Total       ;^25,oi3    o    o 

The  Subdivision  of  Estates  has  gone  on  rapidly  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  number  of  registered  proprietors  or  co- 
parceners paying  revenue  direct  to  Government  has  greatly  increased. 
The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  renders  comparison 
impossible  as  regards  the  actual  area  of  estates ;  as  regards  the  aver- 
age revenue  paid  by  each  estate,  the  following  facts  are  disclosed. 
In  1850  there  were  only  165  estates  in  the  whole  District,  held  by 
448  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners,  paying  a  total  land  revenue 
to  Government  of  only  ;£38o3,  12s. ;  equal  to  an  average  payment 
of  ;;^23,  IS.  o|d.  by  each  estate,  or  ;^8,  9s.  9id.  by  each  proprietor 
or  coparcener.  In  1870-71  the  number  of  separate  estates  was 
2307,  and  the  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners  3126.     The  total 

•  The  items  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Annual  Reports  for^i 870-71,  and  not  from  the  Report  furnished  by  the  Collector. 
The  figures  given  in  the  two  Reports  slightly  differ,  but,  whenever  practicable,  I 
have  taken  them  from  the  Departmental  Returns,  as  being  the  most  correct. — 
W.  \V.  II. 
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"-^.       -.:-■.-:-":"■  Lf:  r. J- r-v-N  fairly  represents 

".    -*"      ■  ■-":  1  _•—:-     r>.e  Govcniment  LiDd 

-     -z  .^r      .     -.   _.  :zi  .:'  Ac:  XL  of  1859  ('*An 

-  -    --  ■^-    ■-    -  -^:f  .:"  "^r.  ;  :":r::rrears  of  revenue 

.'    1   '.'.z  ::jri  ::' csuies  of  which  the 

"--"-":*=  :i -;  .5  Cj'.iccieJ.  Upon  default 

— -=  :t:-:i  :.-  :   ^^!j  oi  :he  defimlier^ 
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.    .--      ■  ::.:  :/. ere  wore  three  Ma 

..■..-.'.--.:.  ^r..:  in  iS6y  there  were 

-■     ':.-.' zTiz  Coi:r:s  in  the  whole 

_  ■  -    ■   .  .  .r.T.      .  T..  Covenanted  English 

■-..:■  .::"".■:  vear.     There  are 

.-.      .     .r.i:    :' Courts  or  Cove nantcvl 

-.*    -.-   ::  :.r.:  c.'.fes  in  St  iluteil  un  tier 

•      '    --f.-'irvc: — In   1S61-62,  50:9 

■-5 T.:5ce".ancous  applications: 
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■.  >.     ::  ^"::rr.     The  present  police 
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i"*  .':•-    .     -» —  -- :.:  '.  ;::ul  cost  of  ^'1999,  4s.,  or  an 
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average  pay  of  J[^iy  15s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum.  Besides  these 
salaries,  the  following  items  are  included  in  the  cost  of  the  Regular 
Police  : — Travelling  allowance  of  Superintendent,  ;^i3S  ;  pay  and 
travelling  allowances  of  office  establishment,  ;£205,  4s. ;  contingencies 
and  all  other  charges,  ;^io74,  8s.  The  Regular  Force  of  Farfdpur 
District,  therefore,  consists  of  314  officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a 
total  cost  of  ;^6425,  i6s.  in  187 1.  The  area  of  the  District,  as 
returned  by  the  Surveyor-General  in  187 1,  is  1524  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  as  ascertained'  by  the  Census  of  1872,  is  1,012,589 
souls.  According  to  these  figures,  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Police 
as  compared  with  the  area  is  one  man  to  every  4-85  square  miles, 
and  as  compared  with  the  population,  one  man  to  every  3225  of  the 
population.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  is  ;^4,  4s.  4d.  for 
every  square  mile  of  area,  or  a  fraction  over  ild.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Attached  to  the  Regular  Police  Force  is  a  River  Patrol, 
consisting  of  four  boats  with  a  crew  of  thirty-one  men,  besides  four 
head  constables  and  eight  constables.  The  cost  of  this  river  police 
amounted  to  j[y2/^o  in  1871,  and  is  included  in  the  total  charge  of 
the  Regular  Police.  The  Village  Watch  or  Rural  Constabulary  not 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Regular  District  Police,  amounted  in  187 1 
to  2026  men,  receiving  a  total  pay  of  ;£7658,  4s.,  contributed  by  the 
landholders  and  villagers,  or  an  average  pay  of  ;^3,  15s.  7d.  per  man 
per  annum.  According  to  the  area  and  population  of  the  District, 
this  sum  represents  a  charge  of  ;^5,  os.  6d.  per  square  mile,  or  just 
over  ijd.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  strength  of  the  force  is 
one  man  to  every  75  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  500  of  the  popu- 
lation. Each  rural  watchman  has  on  an  average  seventy-seven  houses 
under  his  charge.  The  Municipal  Police  is  a  small  force  for  the 
watch  and  ward  of  the  two  municipal  towns,  Farfdpur  and  Sayyid- 
pur,  and  consists  of  one  officer  and  nineteen  men,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  ;£i47,  I2S.  from  local  sources.  Including  the  Regular 
Force,  the  Municipal  Police,  and  the  Village  Watch,  the  total  Police 
Force  of  Farfdpur  consists  of  2360  men  of  all  ranks,  being  one  man 
to  every  0*64  square  miles  of  area,  or  one  man  to  every  429  of  the 
population.  The  total  cost  of  protecting  person  and  property  in 
Faridpur  District,  therefore,  is  ;^i4,23i,  12s.,  or  ;^9,  6s.  9d.  per 
square  mile  of  area,  or  nearly  32d.  per  head  of  the  population. 
During  the  year  1870,  the  police  conducted  851  cognisable  cases, 
in  which  they  obtained  385  convictions,  or  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
convictions  to    the  cases.      The  total  number  of  cognisable  and 
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non-cogriisable  cases  conducted  by  the  Police  in  1870  was  929,  the 
proportion  of  convictions  being  68*2  per  cent  In  serious  cases 
ihey  were  pretty  successful :  two  murders  were  committed  during  the 
year,  and  detection  followed  in  both  instances  ;  out  of  five  cases  of 
gang-robbery,  three  were  detected.  The  value  of  property  stolen  in 
1870  was  reported  to  be  ;£  12 77,  of  which  property  to  the  value  of 
;^386,  los.,  or  30*2  per  cent,  was  recovered.  In  187 1,  mo  cog- 
nisable and  2946  non-cognisable  cases  were  conducted  by  the  Police, 
the  percentage  of  final  convictions  to  men  brought  to  trial  being 
561. 

Criminal  Classes. — The  Inspector-General  of  Jails  in  his  Report 
for  1868  states  that  the  chief  crimes  committed  in  this  District  are 
murders,  gang-robberies,  thefts,  rioting,  and  unlawfiil  assemblies. 
Gang-robberies  are  generally  committed  by  Chanddls,  or  such  of 
the  lower  order  of  Kiyasths  as  have  no  fixed  occupation,  and  who, 
being  ashamed  to  follow  trades  or  to  cultivate  land,  derive  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  gang-robberies  and  thefts.  The  great  rivers  Padmi, 
Aridl  Khdn,  and  Madhumati  afford  great  facility  for  the  conunissioD 
of  river  robberies.  Murders  are  generally  committed  by  the  Mu- 
salmdns  of  the  lower  classes.  Faridpur  being  a  District  where  club- 
men are  found,  rioting,  and  affirays,  and  unlawful  assemblies  are  in 
consequence  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy. 
These  clubmen,  or  idthidis,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Musal- 
mdns,  Chanddls,  and  Bhuimdlfs. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
into  and  discharged  from  the  Faridpur  jail,  proportion  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  &c.,  for  the  years  1857-58,  1860-61,  and  1870,  are 
compiled  from  statistics  fiunished  to  me  by  the  Inspector-General 
of  Jails,  Lower  Provinces.  The  figures  given  for  the  years  1857-58 
and  i86o>6i,  however,  must  only  be  accepted  as  approximate  to 
correctness.  Owing  to  a  faulty  method  of  preparing  the  returns  in 
former  years,  many  prisoners  were  entered  twice  over,  under-trial 
prisoners  subsequently  convicted  being  entered  under  both  heads. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  correct  the  error,  and  the  figures  for  the 
years  prior  to  1870  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  and  as  only 
approximating  to  accuracy.  A  new  system  of  preparing  the  returns 
was  introduced  in  1870,  and  the  figures  given  for  that  year  may  be 
taken  as  absolutely  correct 

In  1857-58,  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  Faridpur 
jail  was  returned  at  344,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
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into  jail  during  the  year  being  returned  at  860.  The  number 
discharged  from  jail  in  that  year  was  as  follows: — Transferred,  78; 
released,  830 ;  escaped,  6 ;  deaths,  including  2  executed,  4 ;  total 
number  discharged,  918.  The  admissions  to  hospital  amounted  to 
145*93,  ^"^  ^^^  deaths  in  hospital  to  0*58  per  cent  of  the  mean  jail 
population.  In  1860-61  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
was  385,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  being  687.  The 
discharges  were  as  follow: — Transferred,  18;  released,  617; 
escaped,  6 ;  died,  22  ;  total  discharged,  663.  The  admissions  to 
hospital  amounted  to  248*83  and  the  deaths  to  571  per  cent,  of 
the  mean  jail  population.  In  1870  the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  was  315,  or  one  criminal  always  in  jail  to  every  3214  of 
the  population.  The  total  number  admitted  during  the  year 
amounted  to  683,  the  average  term  of  residence  of  each  prisoner  in 
jail  being  233  days.  The  prisoners  discharged  in  1870  were  as 
follow: — ^Transferred,  6;  released,  637;  escaped,  4;  died,  9;  total 
discharged,  656.  The  admissions  to  hospital  in  1870  amounted  to 
10476  per  cent,  and  the  deaths  to  2*86  per  cent  of  the  mean  prison 
population.  An  unusual  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  jail  in 
1868.  This,  the  Inspector-General  reports,  was  attributable  partly 
to  the  dampness  of  the  tiled  walls  of  the  jail  from  constant  leakage, 
at  times  drenching  the  inmates  when  locked  up  for  the  night ; 
partly  to  over-crowding,  which  continued  during  a  part  of  the  year ; 
partly  to  the  rains  having  ceased  too  early;  and  lastly,  to  the 
fact  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  admissions  of  the  year  were  men 
in  bad  health.  A  few  were  old  and  decrepid  on  admission,  and 
five  of  the  deaths  were  cases  of  old  men  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age. 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  rations,  clothing,  and  all  other  charges, 
excluding  cost  of  Police  Guard,  amounted  to  ;£4,  us.  2d.  per  head 
in  1857-58;  ;^3,  17s.  2d.  per  head  in  1860-61;  and  ;^4,  17s.  2d. 
per  head  in  1870.  The  cost  of  the  prison  Police  Guard  in  1870 
amounted  to  ;^i,  8s.  i  id.  per  head  of  the  jail  population.  The  gross 
cost  to  Government  of  the  Farfdpur  jail,  inclusive  of  the  Police  Guard 
over  prisoners,  amounted  in  1870  to  £i^z^,  14s.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  jail  Police,  which  is  included  in  the  general  Police  Budget 
of  the  District,  the  cost  of  the  jail  amounted  to  ;^i4i6.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  jail,  however,  is  covered  by  the  value  of 
the  prisoners'  labour.  Manufactures  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Farfdpur  jail  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.     In  1857-58  the  net  profit 
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where,  in  exchange  for  their  labour,  the  overseer  gives  them  some 
little  idea  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Amongst  the  Muham- 
madans,  every  landed  proprietor  of  the  least  pretensions  keeps  a 
munshi^  on  a  salary  of  two  or  three  shillings  a  month  in  addition 
to  his  food  and  clothing.  This  man  teaches  the  children  of  the  house 
and  a  few  outsiders,  but  the  education  he  imparts  is  small  in 
amount,  and  of  the  most  useless  character.  The  Kurdn  is  read  in 
Arabic,  a  language  their  teacher  understands  little  or  nothing  of; 
and  their  time  is  wasted  in  getting  by  heart  sentences  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  meaning,  and  in  learning  to  read  pages  of  a  book 
which  they  do  not  understand.  Our  grant-in-aid  system  only 
reached  the  middle  classes,  until  Sir  George  Campbell's  reforms  in 
1872  extended  education  to  the  whole  people.  The  upper  classes 
are  opposed  to  the  lower  orders  being  taught  at  all.  The  Brdh- 
mans  and  Kiyasths  deem  education  to  be  strictly  their  inheritance  ; 
and  in  losing  the  co-operation  of  the  wealthy  classes,  Government 
unavoidably  fails  to  reach  the  ordinary  cultivator;  for  however  much 
the  latter  may  be  oppressed,  he  looks  to  the  former  to  interpret 
every  action  of  the  foreign  race  which  rules  him. 

The  Collector  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  lower 
strata  is  for  Government  to  make  education  compulsory,  and  to 
insist  upon  all  teachers  being  licensed.  He  thinks  that  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Muhammadans  to  send  their  children  to  school  would 
be  removed  if  the  certificated  teacher  was  a  member  of  their  own 
faith.  With  regard  to  the  Chandils,  the  barrier  would  be  broken  if 
education  were  offered  free  of  charge.  One  difficulty  in  any  educa- 
tional operations  in  Farfdpur  is  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  when  the  District  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  water.  In  the  southern  tracts,  the  inundations 
render  it  impossible  to  move  about  except  in  boats,  and  a  poor 
family  which  may  own  only  one  skiff,  requires  it  to  go  to  market,  and 
to  carry  on  the  daily  avocations  of  its  principal  members.  Another 
recommendation  made  by  the  Collector  is  that  civil  engineering 
should  be  taught  in  the  higher  schools,  and  scholarships  granted 
tenable  in  the  Calcutta  Civil  Engineering  College. 

The  total  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools  in  Faridpur 
District  in  1856-57  was  10,  attended  by  602  pupils;  in  1860-61 
the  number  of  these  schools  had  increased  to  30,  with  142 1  scholars ; 
and  in  1870-71  the  Government  and  aided  schools  had  further 
increased  to  52,  attended  by  a  total  of  2000  scholars.     Govern- 
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consisting  of  trees  and  bamboos,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  brash- 
wood  and  creepers,  altogether  formmg  a  barrier  impervious  to  air  and 
sunshine.  The  wonder  is  that  people  can  exist  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Subsist,  however,  they  do,  though  the  progeny  they  rear  is 
weak  and  sickly." 
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\Stntemce  comiinmed/rvm  page  3Sa] 

ment  provides  it  for  them,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  schools  that  may  be  set  up  except  the  length  of 
the  Government  purse.     The  low-class  Muhammadans  also  accept 
cviucation  gTatefully."     The  figures  entirely  bear  out  these  hopeful 
remarks.      The  number  of  schools  in  this  District  during  the  year 
I S; 2-73  increased  fit)m  65  to  176,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from 
2653  to  6497 ;  while  both  the  gross  expenditure  and  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure  have  absolutely  diminished.     The  boys  at  schools 
under  return  are  now  about  6  per  1000  of  the  entire  population. 
Out  of  the  4cSo  new  pupils  brought  under  regular  public  instruc- 
tion by  S>  G.  Campbell's  measures,  only  1222  could  read  and  write 
at  ±e  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  after  tuition  varying  from  one  to  two 
months,  and  2S5S  are  still  almost  totally  ignorant     These  figures 
do  not.  of  course,  represent  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  Qf  the 
new  svstenL     To  those,  however,  who  appreciate  the  importance  of 
systematic  education,  it  is  cheering  to  observe  that  13 15  Musalmin 
boys  are  already  attending  at  the  new/4/  sdids^  whereas  in  1871  the 
number  of  Musalmins  in  aU  the  Government  and  aided  schools  in 
the  District  was  only  191.     Active  measures  also  are  being  taken  to 
push  oat  pioneer  schools  among  the  Chanddls,  whose  present  posi- 
tion the  Inspector  describes  as  "  almost  schoolless."     Out  of  a  total 
porulinon  of  more  than  156,000  of  this  curious  race  in  Farfdpor, 
less  than  200  boys  are,  according  to  these  returns,  to  be  foimd  at 
school 

K>?rAL  Statistics — ^Tbe  increased  use  made  of  the  Post-oflfce 
during  late  >^ars  is  another  indication  of  the  progress  which  the 
District  has  made  under  British  rule.  The  number  of  letters,  news- 
pa(^rs»  parcels*  &c«  recei^-ed  at  the  Faridpur  Post-office  has  nearly 
doublevl  since  1S61-62,  while  the  postal  revenue  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  letters,  news- 
JV)l^\^rs,  &c.,  received  at  and  despatched  from  the  Farfdpur  Post-office 
in  i$oi-<>2,  1S65-66.  and  1870-71  : — 
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Postal  Statistics  of  FARfopUR  District  in  1861-62,  1865-66,  " 

AND  1870-71. 


Service  letters  received, 
Private  letters  received, 
Total  letters  received. 
Service  newspapers  received. 
Private  newspapers  receivetl, 
Total  newspapers  received. 
Service  parcels  received, 
Private  parcels  received. 
Total  parcels  received, 
Total  books  receive^!,  . 
Service  letters  despatched, 
Private  letters  despatched. 
Total  letters  despatched. 
Total  newspapers  despatched. 
Service  parcels  despatched, 
Private  parcels  despatched. 
Total  parcels  despatched. 
Total  txxoks  despatched 
Postal  revenue,    . 
Postal  expenditure, 


1861-62. 

1865-66.  1 

1870-71. 

9, 1 18 

10.581 

35.864       ...     1 

40,457 

'   49.575 

46,445     87,352* 

184 

309 

5»709 
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5.893 

5.602      3,754 

822 

403 
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517       ...     1 
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^611  8  2  ;fi,309  2  0 

Fiscal  Divisions. — The  number  of  villages  or  rural  communes 
in  Farfdpur  District  in  1870  was  returned  at  1780  by  the  Collector. 
According  to  the  results  of  the  Survey  Officers  (1856-63)  there  were 
2013  villages  with  a  population  of  219  souls  to  each.  The  Census 
of  1872  returned  the  number  at  2307  each,  containing  an  average 
population  of  439  souls.  The  only  two  towns  in  the  District  whose 
population  was  estimated  by  the  Collector  in  1870  to  exceed  2000 
souls,  were  the  Civil  Station  of  Farfdpur  and  Sayyidpur.  The  Census 
Report,  however,  returns  twenty-eight  towns  or  villages  as  contain- 
ing a  population  of  upwards  of  2000  souls.  The  number  of  Fiscal 
Divisions  in  the  District  is  variously  estimated.  In  the  Board  of 
Revenue  Statistics  of  Area,  Revenue  and  Population,  a  list  is  given 

*  The  returns  for  1870-71  do  not  distinguish  between  service  and  private 
lelters. 

t  No  return  has  yet  been  received  of  the  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  despatched 
in  1870-71. 

X  Exclusive  of  /'30,  4s.  8d.  derived  from  the  sale  of  service  stamps  for  official 
correspondence.  Prior  to  1866,  this  item  was  included  in  the  general  postal 
revenue. 
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in  1165  (1758-59  A.D.),  and  as  having  borae  a  revenue  of  ;;^47oi, 
los.  in  1135  (1728-29  A,D.),  and  of  ;^  10,62 7  in  1170  (1763-64 
A.D.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  at  some  length  on  a  previous  page  of  this 
Statistical  Account. 

The  oldest  zamlnddrl  in  the  District  appears  to  be  that  of  Chand- 
radwfj),  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rijds  of  Chandradwfp 
for  several  centuries  before  the  Permanent  Settlement;  a  brief d^ 
scription  of  it  is  given  at  a  previous  page  of  this  Statistical  Account, 
quoted  from  the  Special  Report  on  the  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the 
Dacca  Division"  (1867).  The  Salfmdbdd  zaminddriis  also  a  ve^ 
old  one,  and  the  pargand  is  situated  partly  in  Jessor  and  partly  in 
Bdkarganj.  For  long  the  lands  comprised  in  it  remained  unculti- 
vated, as  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in 
it.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  profitable  estates  in  the  District 
Bozargomedpur  originally  belonged  to  Agd  Bdkar,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  Bdkarganj  District  It  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  R4j4  Rdjballabh  Sen,  and  on  his  death,  and  after  his  heirs  had,  by 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  failed  to  pay  up  the  Government 
revenue,  it  was  put  up  to  sale  and  bought  in  by  Government  in  1801. 
lL\it pargand  as  a  zaminddridX  one  time  contained  several  dependent 
tdluks.  Of  these,  many  have  been  gradually  sold  by  Government 
There  are  still  2 28 dependent  tdiuks  in  the  zaminddri,  and  the  revenues 
of  all  of  them  are  paid  directly  and  separately  into  the  Treasury,  al- 
though they  are  included  in  one  number  in  the  rent-roll.  These  two 
large  zaminddns  are  also  alluded  to  at  greater  length  on  a  previous 
page,  the  description  being  slightly  condensed  ftova  the  "  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division"  (1867). 

Independent  Tdluks, — As  stated  above,  the  number  ot  tdluJb  st^- 
rated  from  the  parent  zamlnddris  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial 
Settlement,  and  the  revenues  of  which  were  thenceforth  made  payable 
direct  to  Government,  numbered  4545.  The  annual  Government 
revenues  paid  on  account  of  them  varies  from  ;£^i948,  15s.  to  as  low 
as  three  farthings.  The  largest  of  these  tdluks  are  situated  va  par- 
gand Bozargomedpur,  while  the  smallest  and  the  most  numerous  arc 
in  pargand  Bdngrord.  The  Mission  tdluk  at  Sibpur  is  one  of  old 
standing.  It  is  composed  of  four  hawdldsy  made  over  in  1764  by 
Rdjd  Rdjballabh  of  Rdjnagar  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian 
priest  at  Sibpur.  The  revenue  of  the  tdluk  is  ;^i76,  3s.  The  most 
profitable  of  the  estates  permanently  settled  after  the  Permanent 
Settlement  is  Aild  Phuljhurf ;  it  yields  an  income  of  about  ^10,000, 
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(20.)  Kasimnagar,  area  4824  acres,  or  753  square  miles;  22 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;^222,  8s. 

(21.)  KoshA,  area  7  acres,  or  o'oi  square  miles;  i  estate;  land 
revenue,  8s. 

(22.)  MAHiMSHAnf,  area  5866  acres,  or  9*16  square  miles ;   27 
estates;  land  revenue,  ;^2 1 7,  los. 

(23.)  Mahmudpur,  area  2774  acres,  or  4-33  square  miles ;  114 
estates;  land  revenue,  jQiSSy  14s. 

(24.)  MuBARAKPUR  UjiAL,  area  30  acres,  or  '04  square  miles ;  i 
estate ;  land  revenue,  £^,  los. 

(25.)  MuKiMPUR,  area  4858  acres,  or  7*59  square  miles ;  8  estates ; 
land  revenue,  £s^  ^s. 

(26.)  Nald/,  area  41,721  acres,  or  65*18  square  miles ;  104  estates; 
land  revenue,  £ts^j  2s. 

(27.)  NasibshAh/,  area  285 1  acres, or  4*45  square  miles;  97 estates ; 
land  revenue,  ^1960,  i6s. 

(28.)  NASRATSHAHf,   area   121    acres,   or  -18    square    miles;    2 
estates ;  land  revenue,  £^. 

(29.)  NtJRULLApuR,  area   1339  acres,  or  209  square  miles;   4 
estates  ;  land  revenue,  ^69,  4s. 

(30.)  PAtpasAr,  area  1265  acres,  or  1*97  square  miles  ;  28  estates 
land  revenue,  ;£^i33,  i6s. 

(31.)  PoktAn/,   area  not  mentioned;    i    estate;  land  revenue 
£^os,  8s. 

(32.)  RAjNAGAR,  area  814  acres,  or  i'27  square  miles;  5  estates 
land  revenue,  ^35,  14s. 

(33.)  RoKANPUR,  area  240  acres,  or  '37  square  miles ;  2  estates 
land  revenue,  ^14,  los. 

(34.)  RupapAt  Taraf,  area  18,598  acres,  or  29*05  square  miles 
I  estate  ;  land  revenue,  ;£^ioo3,  2s. 

(35.)  ShAjApur,  area  140  acres,  or  -21  square  miles;  3  estates 
land  revenue,  jQi,  2s. 

(36.)  SAtair,  area  82,324  acres,  or  128*63  square  miles;  86  estates 
land  revenue,  ;;^4576,  i8s. 

(37.)  ShAhpur  TappA,  area  542,107  acres,  or  847*04  square  miles 
49  estates;  land  revenue,  ;^3766. 

(38.)  SherdiA,  area  1190  acres,  or  1*85  square  miles;  18  estates 
land  revenue,  ;^53. 

(39.)  SiNDURf,  area  1338  acres,  or  2*09  square  miles  ;  8  estates 
land  revenue,  ^23,  i6s. 
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terms  offered  them  by  Government  These  estates  are  classified  as 
under,  according  to  the  amount  of  revenue  paid  by  them  : — Number 
of  estates  paying  ;^iooo  a  year  and  upwards,  nil:  number  paying 
between  ;^ioo  and  ^looo,  13 ;  number  pa3ring  between  ji^ioand 
^100,  23  ;  number  between  ^5  and  £10^  11 ;  number  paying  be- 
tween ^i  and  £Sf  ^3  >  number  paying  less  than  jQi^  12.  Total  of 
temporarily  settled  estates,  72. 

The  Ldkhirdj  Estates  are  of  two  kinds  :  (i)  estates  held  rent-free 
under  valid  grants ;  and  (2)  estates  of  which  the  Government  revenue 
has  been  redeemed.  Of  the  first  description  there  are  nine  estates, 
seven  of  which  are  situated  in  pargand  Chandradwfp,  and  two  in 
pargand  Salimdbdd.  Two  of  these  estates  are  held  under  bddshdhl 
grants,  or  estates  granted  rent-free  by  the  Mughul  governors;  the 
others  are  held  under  sanads^  or  deeds  of  gift,  from  the  zaminddrs. 
Of  the  zamintidri  grants  two  are  debottar^  or  lands  assigned  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods ;  one  is  brahmottar^  or  land  assigned  for  the 
support  of  Brdhmans ;  the  other  four  are  khdndbdri^  or  unassessed 
homestead  land.  The  two  bddshdhi  grants  are  situated  in  pargand 
Chandradwfp.  The  first  is  held  by  the  descendants  of  one  Lakshnian 
Sinh,  to  whom  a  grant  of  77  acres  of  land  was  made  by  Shih  Shuji 
in  consideration  of  the  services  of  his  family  in  a  fight  with  the 
Maghs.  The  other,  consisting  of  368  acres,  is  held  by  the  descen- 
dants of  one  Kutab-ud-dfn,  who  received  the  grant  from  Sayyid  Kuli 
Khdn.  The  ldkhirdj  estates,  of  which  the  Government  revenue  has 
been  redeemed,  are  eighteen  in  number,  of  which  thirteen  are  situated 
within /<7n;/7//<7  Srfrdmpur. 

The  Government  Estates  held  in  Farm  are  either  island  cliars  or 
estates  purchased  at  auction  sale  on  account  of  arrears  of  revenue. 
They  number  214  in  all,  and  are  classified  as  undei,  according  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  paid  by  them  : — Number  of  estates  paying  an 
annual  revenue  of  ^1000  and  upwards,  6;  estates  p>aying  between 
^100  and  ;^iooo,  35  ;  estates  paying  between  ^10  and  ^100, 52; 
estates  paying  between  ;^5  and  ;^  10,  18;  estates  paying  between 
J[^\  and  ;^5,  25  ;  estates  paying  less  than  ^i,  78.  Total  number 
of  estates,  214. 

Estates  under  Government  Management, — Previous  to  April  1873, 
there  was  only  one  estate  in  Bdkarganj  under  direct  Government 
management  (hhds),  and  that  was  Jainagar,  in  the  Subdivision  of  Dak- 
shfn  Shdhbdzpur.  Since  that  period,  however,  many  estates,  of  which 
the  settlement  expired  with  tiie  end  of  March  last,  have  been  brought 
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the  seven  Police  Circles  {thdnds)  of  Faridpur,  Bhiishni,  Awdnpur, 
Sadrpiir,  Deord,  Maksildpur,  and  Gopdlganj.  It  contains  an  area  of 
1067  square  miles,  1381  villages  or  townships,  107,793  houses,  and 
a  total  population  of  709,451  souls.  The  Muhammadans  number 
200,306  males  and  208,130  females ;  total  408,436,  or  57*6  per  cent 
of  the  subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  Muhammadan  males 
to  total  Musulmins,  49*0  per  cent  The  Hindus  number  144,456 
males  and  154,272  females;  total,  298,728,  or  42*1  per  cent  of  the 
subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  Hindu  males  to  total  Hindu 
population,  48-4  per  cent  The  Christian  population  consists  of  210 
males  and  190  females ;  total  400,  or  'i  per  cent,  of  the  subdivisional 
population.  Proportion  of  Christian  males  to  total  Christian  popu- 
lation, 52*5  per  cent  Other  denominations  comprise  869  males  and 
1 01 8  females;  total  1887,  or  '2  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Proportion  of  males,  46 'i  per  cent  Average  pressure  of  subdivi- 
sional population  per  square  mile,  665  ;  average  number  of  villages 
or  townships  per  square  mile,  1*29  ;  average  number  of  persons  per 
village,  514  ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  loi ;  aver- 
age number  of  inmates  per  house^  6*6. 

GoAlanda  Subdivision  consists  of  the  three  Police  Circles 
(thdnds)  of  Godlanda,  Belgdchhl,  and  P^gsd,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  429  square  miles,  926  villages  or  townships,  49,725  houses,  and  a 
total  population  of  303,138  souls.  The  Muhammadans  number 
91,969  males  and  87,894  females;  total  179,863,  or  59*4  per  cent 
of  the  subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  Muhammadan  males 
to  total  Musulm^s,  51*1  per  cent  The  Hindus  number  59,599 
males  and  62,661  females;  total  122,260,  or  40*3  per  cent  of  the 
subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  Hindu  males  to  total 
Hindus,  487  per  cent  The  Christians  number  47  males  and  16 
females ;  total  63.  Proportion  of  males,  74*6  per  cent  Other  de- 
nominations consist  of  398  males  and  554  females;  total  952,  or  '3 
per  cent  of  the  subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  41*8 
per  cent  Average  pressure  of  subdivisional  population,  706  per 
square  mile;  average  number  of  villages  per  square  mile,  2*16; 
average  number  of  persons  per  village,  327 ;  average  number 
of  houses  per  square  mile,  116;  average  number  of  inmates  per 
house,  6*1. 

Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  Farfdpur  is,  like  that  of 
other  Districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  very  damp,  and  not  suited  to  per- 
sons with  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  or  subject  to  coughs.    The  sea- 
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tenures  are  met  with  in  the  same  piece  of  land,  and  all  in  their  regular 
order. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  intermediate  tenures 
named  above :— 

(i.)  Tdluk, — Tlie  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  which 
means  dependence.  The  system  of  tdlukddri  tenures  had  its  origin 
with  the  Muhammadan  Government.  The  Mughul  Emperors  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  granting  tdluks  at  a  favourable  assessment 
as  a  mark  of  favour  or  on  condition  of  clearing  and  cultivating  waste 
lands.  In  imitation  of  this  principle,  tdluks  were  afterwards  created 
by  the  zaminddr  also,  who,  on  receiving  a  bonus  or  saidmi^  made 
over  to  the  tdlukddr  almost  his  entire  rights  in  portions  of  his  estate, 
subject  to  the  payment  to  him  of  an  annual  rent 

At  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  these  tdluks  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  independent  and  dependent.  The  inde- 
pendent tdluks^  called  khdrijd  or  huzUri^  were  separated  from  the 
zamhuldris.  The  dependent  tdluks  remained  included  in  the  zamln- 
ddris.  They  are  called  mazkuri  or  shdmili  tdluks^  and  in  Bikarganj 
District  consist  of  the  four  following  classes, — shikmi  tdluk^  j'angal- 
buri  tdluk,  zar  kharid  tdluk,  and  pattdi  tdluk,  A  shikmi  tdluk  is  a 
tenure  held  immediately  from  the  proprietor,  who  holds  his  estate 
direct  from  Government.  Its  conditions  are  not  defined  by  law. 
The  tenure,  however,  is,  by  the  established  custom  of  the  District, 
held  to  be  hereditary  and  transferable.  Its  rent  is  liable  to  variation 
or  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  deed.  The  holder  has 
the  right  of  creating  similar  tenures  as  his  own,  but  they  are  not  good 
against  the  auction-purchaser  of  his  tenure  at  a  sale  for  arrears  of 
rent,  unless  the  right  of  making  encumbrances  shall  have  been  ex- 
pressly vested  in  him.  The  arrears  of  rent  on  account  of  a  tdluk 
can  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  tenure  under  the  provisions  of  Act 
VIII.  of  1869  ;  and  if  the  sale  proceeds  be  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
arrears  due,  the  person  and  the  other  properties  of  the  defaulter 
become  liable  for  the  same.  A  tdluk  of  this  kind  can  be  secured 
against  the  auction-purchaser  of  the  parent  estate  by  registry  under 
Act  XI.  of  1859.  Jangalburi  tdluks  are  reclamation  tenures  for 
jungle  clearing,  and  are  described  in  Section  8  of  Regulation  VIII. 
of  1793,  as  follows: — **  Tdlukddrs  whose  tenure  is  denominated 
jangalburi,  are  not  considered  entitled  to  separation  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  whom  they  hold.  The  patfds  (leases)  granted  to  these 
tdlukddrs  in  consideration  of  the  grantee  clearing  away  the  jungle, 
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EriDEMics. — Epidemics  seldom  occur  in  Farfdpur  District,  and 
no  epidemic  sickness  of  any  kind  made  its  appearance  in  1869. 
Sporadic  cases  of  cholera  are,  however,  met  with  all  over  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  hot-weather  months.  Choleraic  diarrhoea  is  also 
very  common  about  this  season.  In  January  and  February  1869 
an  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  cattle  in  a  few  villages  near 
Farfdpur  city,  causing  considerable  mortality.  No  record  was 
kept  of  the  death-rate,  but  the  Civil  Surgeon  is  of  opinion  that  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  affected  animals  succumbed  to  the  disease, 
and  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  thus  carried 
away  in  the  three  villages  which  principally  suffered. 

Medical  Charities. — The  Padamdf  Branch  Dispensary,  estab- 
lished in  June  1867,  is  situated  in  the  Godlanda  Subdivision,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  native  doctor.  The  number  of  outdoor  patients 
treated  in  187 1  was  1078  against  922  in  the  previous  year.  The 
local  income  amounted  to  £zS^  i6s.  against  jQz^,  2s.  in  1870,  and 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Dispensary.  This  is  the 
only  medical  charity  in  the  District 

Native  Practitioners. — ^There  are  a  very  few  good  native  prac- 
titioners {Kabirdjs)  in  the  District  But  the  majority  of  them  (of 
whom  one  or  two  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  large  village) 
appear  to  have  degenerated  into  mere  quacks.  The  remedies  used  by 
the  Kabirdj  are  cold  sedatives,  relaxants,  depressants,  and  cooling 
agents  generally ;  dry  astringents,  absorbents,  &c. ;  warm  tonics,  car- 
minatives, &c;  hot  stimulants,  condiments,  &c,  and  moist  diluents, 
demulcents,  watery  food,  &c.  There  is  not  a  mineral  to  be  found 
in  Bengal,  nor  an  indigenous  drug  of  any  efficacy,  which  has  not  a 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia.  Mercury  is  sparingly  employed  by  them. 
Metallic  tonics,  especially  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  are  largely 
resorted  to  in  chronic  ailments.  The  celebrated  bish  bari^  or  poison 
pills,  are  also  administered  in  low  fevers.  Arsenic  and  opium,  with 
doses  of  pdnchan  (a  thick  febrifugal  infusion  of  a  number  of  drugs), 
are  their  sheet-anchor  in  all  ordinary  fevers.  In  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, kutrdjy  bark  of  Wrightea  antidysenterica,  dried  pulp  of  bel  fruit, 
mango  stones,  &c.,  are  largely  had  recourse  to.  These  village  Kabi- 
rdjs follow  no  particular  system.  They  use  quinine  and  some  few 
European  medicines  freely,  especially  those  of  the  purgative  class. 
Salivation  by  mercury  is  their  last  resource  in  all  forms  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, except  splenetis.  In  all  minor  and  undefined  ailments,  issues 
are  a  favourite  application  with  the  Kabirdj)  they  are  generally 
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price  of  the  protection  he  offers.  A  tdluk  of  this  kind  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  Sundarbans,  as  also  in  the  Angarii  division,  called  nim  idhtk, 

(4.)  A  ftim  ausat  tdluk  is  a  subdivision  of  the  preceding  tenure. 

(5.)  Hawdid^  signifies  literally  a  charge,  and  hence  anything 
placed  in  charge  of  a  person.  It  is  said  that  the  tenure  hawdld  had 
its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  original  reclamation  of  the  District 
The  zaminddrs  and  tdlukddrsy  unable  to  clear  out  the  laige  tracts  of 
jungly  lands  comprised  in  their  estates,  divided  them  into  lots,  and 
placed  each  lot  in  the  hawdld  or  charge  of  an  individual,  giving 
him  some  proprietary  right  therein.  Thus  the  tenure  hawdld  origi- 
nated, and  afterwards  subordinate  tenures  created  by  a  hawdldddr 
were  named  ausat  hawdld^  nim  hawdld^  &c.  Unlike  a  tdluk^  ausat 
tdlukj  or  nim  ausat  tdluky  which  always  appear  in  successive  grada- 
tion under  a  zaminddri^  a  hawdld  sometimes  appears  immediately 
under  a  zamlnddri,  sometimes  under  a  tdluk^  and  sometimes  under 
an  ausat  or  nim  ausat  tdluk.  The  most  striking  fact,  however,  is, 
that  when  a  zaminddr  creates  a  hawdld,  his  right  of  creating  a  tdluk 
and  the  tdlukddr^s  right  of  creating  an  ausat  tdluk,  and  then  again  the 
right  of  creating  a  nim  ausat  tdluk,  and  all  above  the  hawdld^  are  still 
retained,  so  that  even  when  a  hawdldddr  is  immediately  under  a 
zaminddr  he  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  made  a  tdlukddr  of  the  second, 
third,  or  even  fourth  degree.  A  hawdld  in  this  District  is,  by  the 
established  custom,  a  heritable  and  transferable  property,  but  is  liable 
to  variation  of  rent  in  the  absence  from  the  agreement  of  any  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary. 

(6,  7,  8,  and  9.)  Ausat  hawdld,  nim  ausat  hawdld,  nim  ausat  nim 
ait'dld,  and  tim  hawdld, — An  under-tenure  created  by  a  hawdldddr 
is  called  an  ausat  hawdld,  or  nim  hawdld,  and  a  lease  granted  on 
similar  terms  by  an  ausat  or  nim  hawdldddr  is  called  a  nim  ausat 
hawdld.  The  tenure  subordinate  to  a  nim  ausat  hawdldddr  is  called 
a  nim  ausat  nim  hawdld,  or  tim  hawdld.  All  these  tenures,  like 
hawdlds,  are  heritable  and  transferable.  There  is  a  very  laige 
number  of  hawdlds,  ausat  hawdlds  and  nim  ausat  hawdlds  in  the 
District.  They  occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  it,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  in  existence  from  before  the  time  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement,  and  are  held  at  fixed  rentals.  The  number  of  nim  ausat 
nim  hawdlds  is  also  large,  but  tim  hawdlds  are  very  rare,  the 
batufdrd  papers  showing  the  existence  of  only  two  tim  hawdlds  in 
pargand  Aurangpur.  It  seems  that  this  tenure  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised.    In  the  District  Report  on  Bikarganj,  in  the  "  History  and 
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District  presiding  as  Chairman.  The  roads  and  drains  are  kept  in 
very  fair  order ;  nuisances  are  prevented  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the 
water  supply  is  carefully  conserved  as  regards  the  public  tanks.  A 
sum  of  ;^5  a  month,  which  at  present  is  all  the  town  can  afford, 
is  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  keeping  down  jungle,  preserving 
cleanliness,  and  for  conservancy  generally.  The  dry-earth  system  is 
followed  in  the  jail,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Bengal 
Jail  Code.  Elsewhere  there  b  no  system  at  all  with  regard  to  this 
point.  For  the  purposes  of  nature,  the  poorer  classes  go  to  the 
nearest  fields,  where  the  excreta  are  left  to  rot,  or  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rain,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  houses  of  the  few 
well-to-do  natives,  some  sort  of  a  privy  is  generally  constructed^ 
often  merely  a  hole  in  the  earth,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  with  a  mat 
for  a  screen.  The  ordure  is  never  deodorised  or  removed.  No 
military  cantonments  are  situated  in  the  District 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  District. — The  following  brief 
account  is  extracted  from  page  205  of  the  "History  and  Statistics  of 
the  Dacca  Division  '*  (Farfdpur  Section) : — "  The  only  place  in  which 
sanitary  matters  have  hitherto  received  any  attention  is  the  Station 
of  Farfdpur ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  sanitation  here  is  fair  and  satis- 
factory. It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mard  Padmd,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  fresh-water  lake  called  the  Dhol  Samudra,  the 
water  of  which  affords  ample  drainage,  except  in  the  height  of  the 
rains.  The  drainage  is  ample,  and  duly  looked  after.  The  houses  are 
clean  and  not  overcrowded ;  the  water  supply  is  good  and  tolerably 
wholesome.  In  the  interior  the  houses  are  not  well  raised  ;  at  least 
many  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  withstand  the  heavy  floods. 
There  are  no  roads  in  the  villages,  unless  the  numerous  cattle-tracks 
may  be  so  called ;  but  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  the  dried- 
up  watercourses  are  an  easy  means  of  thoroughfare.  The  drains  of 
the  villages  are  anything  but  good;  they  are  simply  numerous  ditches, 
trenches,  and  small  watercourses  {mdlds)y  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
choked  with  dead  and  decaying  matter  of  every  sort.  The  water  supply 
is  chiefly  confined  to  tanks  ;  any  pit  or  hole  is  so  named ;  they  are 
scarcely  less  noisome  than  the  drains,  and  are  generally  filled  with 
filth.  The  only  means  of  communication  in  the  height  of  the 
rains  is  by  boat  or  by  floating  rafts  made  of  bamboos  or  plantain 
stems.  Defective  drainage  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  complained  of. 
The  malaria  arising  from  the  ditches  and  pools  alluded  to  cannot 
readily  escape,  for  the  houses  are  embedded  in  rank,  close  jungle. 
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gaining  some  object  which  he  has  in  view.  Should  the  zamSnddr 
accept  this  offer,  an  ordinary  deed  of  sale  or  lease  is  drawn  out,  and 
he  becomes  the  zimmdddr  of  the  rayai.  The  word  zimmd,  however, 
never  appears  in  the  deed,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  that  a  zimmd  is  distinguished  from  a  regular  mercantile 
transaction.  These  circumstances  are  generally  that  the  right  trans- 
ferred is  not  one  which  is  legally  transferable,  that  the  motive  stated 
in  the  deed  is  not  the  true  one,  and  that  in  reality  the  land  does  not 
change  hands."  When  thus  a  zimmd  is  created,  the  zaminddr's  con- 
nection with  the  rayat  ceases.  He  gets  his  rent  from  the  zimmdddri 
who  in  his  turn  becomes  the  genuine  landlord  of  the  rayat^  and  r^ 
ceives  the  abwdbs  or  cesses,  such  as  fees  on  marriage,  &c  The 
zimmd  system  prevails  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the 
District,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  southern  quarters.  Besides 
the  class  of  zimmd  tenures  described  above,  there  Is  another  sort  of 
tenure  in  the  District  called  zimmd,  A  tenure  of  this  kind  resembles 
in  every  way  a  shikmi  tdluk^  and  is  invariably  held  of  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  under  direct  engagement  with  Government  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  tenure  is,  that  in  no  case  has  the  zimmdddr  zjoy  direct 
concern  with  the  rayats^  his  lands  being  all  let  out  in  under-tenures. 
The  zimmd  tenures  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  the  District  They 
principally  occur  in  pargands  Salimdbid  and  Chandradwfp. 

(16.)  Mushkhasi, — This  is  a  tdluk  held  at  a  fixed  rental  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  under  direct  engagement  with  Government  It  is 
hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  transferable.  There  are  few  mushkhas 
tenures  in  the  District,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Mddirfpur  Subdivision. 

(17.)  Abddkdri  tdluk  is  much  like  dijangalburi  tdluk;  the  nature 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  tdluk  granted  to  a  person  in  consideration  of  his 
clearing  the  jungle,  and  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation.  The  tdluk 
is  at  first  held  rent-free  ;  it  is  then  subject  to  a  variable  rent  The 
tenure  may  be  cancelled  in  the  event  of  the  grantees  failing  to  clear 
the  jungles.  Taluks  of  this  kind  are  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
District,  especially  in  alluvial  lands.  One  instance  is  Char  Bhitd  in 
Dakshin  Shihbdzpur,  held  immediately  of  Government  at  a  rent  of 
J[,2%  I  OS.  It  is  hereditary  and  transferable,  but  liable  to  variation 
of  rent 

(18  and  19.)  Mirdsh  and  dar  mirdsh  are  the  same  as  tdluk  and 
ausat  tdluk.  They  occur  chiefly  \xipargand  Bangrord  in  the  Midiripur 
Subdivision.    In  other  parts  of  the  District,  the  word  mirdsh  is  used  in 
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Land  Tenures. — The  following  description  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Land  Tenures  met  with  in  Bdkarganj  District  is  slightly  condensed 
from  a  Report  drawn  up  by  Deputy  Collector  Bibu  Hari  Mohan  Sen, 
and  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Bengal  Government.  The  subject  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  main  body  of  the  Statistical  Account,  but  the  in- 
formation was  not  received  till  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place. 
Independent  Estates. — The  total  number  of  estates  on  the  re- 
venue roll  of  Bdkarganj  District  paying  revenue  direct  to  Government 
is  returned  at  5418  on  the  31st  August  1873.  Of  these,  5278  were  on 
the  fixed  department  of  the  rent-roll,  and  140  on  the  fluctuating  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  estates  on  the  fixed  department  which  have 
been  permanently  settled  is  returned  at  4992.  Of  these,  4707  were 
permanently  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement,  viz.,  162 
zaminddris  and  4545  independent  tdluks.  Of  the  remaining  285 
estates,  1 5  are  resumed  IdkhirdJ,  68  chars  resumed  under  Regulation 
II.  of  1 8 19,  189  estates  sold  by  Government,  and  13  permanently 
settled  Sundarban  grants.  The  number  of  estates  settled  tempo- 
rarily is  286.  The  above  gives  the  latest  report  of  the  rent-roll,  but 
when  the  Middrfpur  Subdivision  is  transferred  to  Farfdpur,  certain 
changes  will  take  place.  The  distinction  between  a  zaminddri  and 
an  independent  idiuk  is  now  merely  nominal  j  it  consisted  in  the 
zaminddri  having  been  originally  2ipargandy  or  a  share  of  one,  while 
an  independent  idiuk  was  a  holding  which  was  separated  from  the 
zaminddri  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement,  and  the  rent  of 
which  became  thenceforth  directly  payable  to  Government 

.  Zaminddris, — The  largest  zaminddri  in  the  District  is  that  of  Idal- 
pur,  belonging  to  the  Tagore  family,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been 
since  181 2.  The  zaminddri  is  one  of  old  standing,  and  is  mentioned 
in  a  table  given  at  page  367  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (original  edition),  as  having  belonged  to  one  Rdmballabh 
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These  tenures  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  District,  but  their  number  is 
greatest  in  Binodpur  and  Baikunthpur,  places  wbich  have  an  evil 
notoriety  for  their  Idthidis  (clubmen). 

Under  the  ancient  system,  such  lands  were  exempted  from  the 
Government  assessment  of  the  estates  in  which  they  were  included, 
the  area  of  these  rent-free  lands  being  deducted  from  that  of  the 
whole  estate  before  the  assessment  was  made.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  this  was  disallowed,  and  now, 
although  tliese  tenures  are  held  rent-free  by  the  grantee,  the  area  of 
such  lands  is  included  in  the  zaminddr's  Government  assessment  in 
tlie  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

Religious  and  Charitable  Rent-Free  Tenures.  —  These 
tenures  are  nine  in  number,  as  follows  : — (i)  debottary  (2)  brdhmoUar, 
(3)  britti,  (4)  brittii  bhikshd,  (5)  inahaUrdn,  (6)  chirdghi,  (7)  khdndbari, 
{^)jautiiky  and  (9)  dimd, 

(i.)  Debottar, — Tenures  granted  rent-free  for  the  support  of 
temples  and  idols.  They  are  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferable. 

(2.)  Brahmottar. — Aurangpur  seems  to  be  specially  rich  in  its 
brahmottarSy  the  batwdrd  papers  showing  as  many  as  608  brahmri- 
tars  in  the  pargand.  In  other  parts  of  the  District  also  these  tenures  . 
exist,  but  their  number,  it  is  believed,  is  nowhere  so  great  The 
nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  it  is  granted  rent-free  to  Brdhmans  for 
their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  descendants,  as  a  reward  for  their 
sanctity  or  learning,  or  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  reli- 
gious duties  aiid  education.  Such  tenures  cannot  be  resumed  by 
the  zamlnddr  or  his  descendants,  and  are  hereditary  and  transferable. 

(3.)  Bnfti. — This  also  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Brdhmans,  and  is  in  every  way  the  same  as  a  brahmottar. 
Tenures  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  found  in  pargands  Krishnadebpur, 
Chandradwfp,  and  Rdjnagar. 

(4.)  Britta  bhikshd  is  held  on  the  same  condition  as  a  brahmottar^ 
and  is  a  tenure  granted  to  a  Brdhman  at  the  time  of  his  being  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread. 

(5.)  Mahattrdn. — This  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Hindu 
otiier  than  a  Brahman.  Originally  these  grants  were  made  out  of 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  their  holders.  They  are  hereditary,  trans- 
ferable, and  liable  for  the  personal  debt  of  the  holders.  Tenures 
of  this  kind  arc  chiefly  found  in  parqands  Chandradwip  and  Sali- 
rndbcCd. 
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while  its  assessment  is  only  jCZ4>  i^^-  ^t  is  an  dbddkdri  tdluk, 
granted  by  Government  in  1805  to  one  Rim  Dhan  Chittarji  rent 
free  for  seven  years,  and  thereafter  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  rent  of  ^34,  18s.  In  1809,  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  Krishna  Gobind  Rii,  and  subsequently  into  the  hands  of 
Elhwiji  WAfezulli,  by  whose  descendant,  Khwiji  As^ulli  of  Dacca, 
it  is  at  present  held. 

Tdluk  Muhammad  Haiit  is  also  deserving  of  note.  It  was  com- 
posed of  several  properties,  which  belonged  to  one  Muhammad 
Haiit,  and  which  were  forfeited  to  Government  on  account  of  his 
having  been  convicted  of  gang-Tobbery.  The  right  of  Government 
ID  the  mahals,  except  in  one,  has  been  sold. 

Permanently  Settled  Estates. — The  following  table  shows  the  classi- 
fication of  the  permanently  settled  estates,  according  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  paid  by  them  : — 
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Temporarily  Settled  Estates. — Besides  the  estates  settled  in  perpe- 
tuity there  are  72  temporarily  settled  estates,  which  are  the  property 
of  individuals.  These  are  chars,  or  newly-formed  alluvial  lands,  re- 
sumed under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  II.  of  1819.  The  settle- 
ment of  such  estates  is  made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  parent 
estates  to  which  they  are  attached,  unless  they  refuse  to  accept  the 
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under  k/ids  management,  and  there  are  now  in  the  District  as  many  as 
140  estates  under  the  direct  management  of  Government  These 
estates  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  estates  the  property  of  Government ; 
and  second,  estates  the  properly  of  individuals.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
class  of  estates,  Government  has  to  pay  to  the  proprietors  miiikdni, 
or  allowance  in  consideration  of  their  proprietary  rights,  at  rates  vary- 
ing from  5  to  I  o  per  cent,  on  the  net  collections  of  the  estates.  The 
number  and  nature  of  these  estates  are  as  follows : — 
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Tenures  held  by  Middlemen. — These  are  distinguished  from 
cultivating  tenures  by  the  fact  that  they  convey  a  right  to  collect  the 
rents  of  the  land,  while  the  cultivating  or  rqya/l  tenures  convey  the  right 
to  the  actual  possession  of  the  soil  The  names  of  the  nineteen  tenures 
held  by  middlemen  met  with  in  Bdkarganj  District  are  as  follow  : — 
(i)  td/ui,  (2)  ausai  t&luk,  (3)  nivt  ausat  tdiuk,  (4)  nim  tdiuk,  (5) 
hawild,  (6)  ausat  ?tawdl6,  (7)  nim  ausat  hawild,  (8)  nlm  ausat  nlm 
hau<dld,  (9)  tint  hawdld,  (10)  patni,  (ir)  dar patni,  (la)  taksimi,  (13) 
taskhisi,  (14)  khand  kharid,  (15)  zimmd,  (16}  mushkhasi,  (17)  dbdd- 
kdri,  (18)  mir&sh,  and  {19)  dar  mirdsh.  There  are  numerous  links 
in  the  chain  of  tenures  between  the  proprietor  who  holds  direct  from 
the  State  and  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil.  First  comes  the  zaminddri 
or  parent  estate  ;  next  the  td/ui,  the  ausat  tdiuk,  and  the  nlm  ausat 
tdiuk;  then  the  hawdld,  the  ausat  hawdld,  and  the  nim  ausat  hawdld; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  karshd  or  rayati  tenancy  of  the  actual  cultivator. 
The  Deputy  Collector  in  his  Report  states  that  he  was  first  told  that 
in  practice  the  tenures  do  not  stand  in  the  order  mentioned  above, 
and  that  more  than  3  or  4  such  tenures  do  not  occur  on  the  same 
estate.  But  he  has  since  been  assured  by  experienced  persons 
that  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  pargand  Salfmibid,  all  these 
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and  bringing  the  land  into  a  productive  state,  give  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs  in  perpetuity,  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  either  by  sale  or 
gift,  exempting  him  from  the  payment  of  revenue  for  a  certain  time, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  it  subjecting  him  to  a  specific /Vz/^r^f  (assess- 
ment), with  all  increases,  abwdbsy  and  maihaut  imposed  on  the 
pargand  generally ;  but  this  only  for  such  parts  of  the  land  as  the 
grantee  brings  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  grantee  is  further 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  specified  portion  of  all  compli- 
mentary presents  and  fees  which  he  may  receive  from  his  under- 
tenants, exclusive  of  the  fixed  rent.  The  lease  specifies  the  boun- 
dary of  the  land  granted,  but  not  the  quantity  of  it,  until  it  is  brought 
under  cultivation."  .  There  are  very  it^  jangalhuH  tdluks  in  Bdkar- 
ganj,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  Sundarbans  portion  of  the  District 
Zar  kharid  tdluks  are  hereditary  and  transferable  tenures.  On 
failure  of  heirs,  the  zamlnddr  takes  possession,  and  sells  the  lands,  or 
keeps  them,  as  he  may  be  inclined.  These  tdluks  are  also  few  in 
number,  and  are  only  met  with  in  pargand  K^ikdpur.  Paiidi 
tdluks  seem  only  to  differ  from  other  tdluks^  because  the  zaminddrs 
give  leases  for  them.  These  tenures  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
District,  but  are  most  prevalent  in  pargand  Aurangpur,  in  which 
there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  379  tdluks  of  this  kind. 

(2  and  3.)  Ausat  tdluk  and  nim  tdluk. — Subordinate  to  a  tdluk  is 
an  ausat  tdluk.  It  is  hereditary  and  transferable,  and  its  rent 
is  liable  to  variation  or  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed 
creating  it  On  the  sale  of  the  superior  tenure  for  arrears  of  rent,  it 
becomes  void,  unless  its  grantor  shall  have  been  expressly  vested 
with  the  right  of  making  such  encumbrances.  An  ausat  tdlukddr 
has  the  right  of  under-letting  his  lands  in  whatever  manner  he  may 
deem  conducive  to  his  interest  All  transfers  of  such  tdluks,  or 
portions  of  them,  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  all  succession 
thereto,  and  divisions  among  heirs  in  cases  of  inheritance,  are  re- 
quired to  be  registered  in  the  sarishtd  of  the  superior  tenant,  and  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  superior  tenant  is  not  bound  to  recognise  these 
transfers.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  these  tdluks  in  the  District, 
and  in  almost  all  parts  of  it.  They  are  usually  granted  by  the  tdlukddrs 
on  receiving  saldmis  equal  to  about  ten  or  twelve  times  their  annual 
rents.  Sometimes  it  also  happens  that  when  a  tdlukddr  finds  that 
he  cannot  cope  with  the  zaminddr  or  his  superior  tenant,  he  sells  his 
tdlukddr i  right  to  a  neighbouring  zaminddr,  and  the  latter  grants  an 
ausat  tdluk  to  him,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  nominal  profit  as  the 
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jrxrs  af  :ae  jn  jOKt  :"i7r  be  offisaL    AXut^ofdus  kind  bin  some  parts 
zf  ne  Sfxzi5£±azaL  xs  ud  =  die  Ar^nii  ^riskxi,  called  mim  WmL 

1.    A  T=«  £uur  2ui  s  a  ssbdiviaciQ  of  the  precediiig  tenore. 

f .  .Ermc^  ingTTTCT  AcoSr  a  chiige.  and  hence  anything 
riMi-:-'  3  r=3=ze  sf  a  ,crian.  It  is  said  that  the  tcnnre  Jkawdid  had 
13  lopx  c  rte  raze  oc  ±c  oc^oal  redamation  of  the  District 
Tie  scicrixLcrr  xzii  ?r,"^flgrs,  csahfe  to  dear  out  the  laige  tracts  of 
Trmify  iszifs  zoazcseii  ir  ^xet  esat<%.  dirided  them  into  lots,  and 
zisizsd  rh'T  jcc  31  ibe  kanHs  or  charge  of  an  iixliTidna],  ginng 
inTL  sioxe  TTtcnesTT  zap:  Nereis.  Thus  the  tenore  Jkamd/d  or^g;!- 
T.7^*d.  xnii  xzrzrwTTCs  S5ibcr.Trra:e  tecoies  created  by  a  Aawdldddr 
-rs^  r.rrnfi  oj^zt  hrsn^iJ,  cfic  iknnii^  &c.  Unlike  a  ta/nJky  ausat 
f,'  -^  IT  c:fc  xzj^ff  :lux.  vr5ch  alvay3  a{^>ear  in  socccssiTe  grada- 
rim  zn^xz  x  ^xiczZr^  a  caziu  sometimes  appears  inmiediately 
XI  fffr  X  :xyc;u0^  sa=e:faes  dier  a  tdlmk,  and  sometimes  onder 
x:r  a^^c  zc  tzw  cmj^  ri  if  The  mcst  striking  (act,  however,  is, 
a  acirittigr  ceases  a  kjoald^  his  right  of  creating  a  idhik 
liM^r'i  ri^:  oc  cmnr.g  an  aMsatidhikj  and  then  again  die 
rcti  re  cr^irzf  a  c=«  .bj^  Jjiiitf,  and  all  abore  the  kawdld^  are  still 
*yn^^'  so  :r.x:  rr-^  ■Lea  a  kaxyiliddr  is  immediately  onder  a 
sTfr^i^*  re  s  XI  all  rjifs  liable  to  be  made  a  talukdarQi  the  secood, 
±jrl  ic  ersi  izicth  desrecL  A  kax>ild  in  this  District  is,  by  the 
£<CL]:ij2^<t-i  3=s:caL  a  Laiiihir  and  transferable  property,  but  is  liable 
ri  Txru=»rc  ct  rs=i  =i  ere  absence  firom  the  agreement  of  any  pro- 

:^  *.  5.  xrd  ^  *  A^sst  knedidy  mim  mmsai  Aawdld^  nUm  ausat  tdm 

nrjL'^  xzi  ifK  csaniJx — ^An  nndcr*tenoTe  created  by  a  Aawdldddr 

^^  cxllei  xz  £x:^  ikjanxJi.  or  mm  kamdldy  and  a  lease  granted  on 

;iLr  :gr=3  rr  a=  axsat  or  mim  kaw^ldddr  is  called  a  tAm  amsat 


^/rr^r^p  T~e  te=:::7e  ssboniicate  to  a  mim  amsai  JkamMSddr  is  called 
a  T:m  x^isa:  T:m  e^rxiM.  or  Jim  Jkam^dl£  All  these  tenures,  like 
Cijxc^v.  are  berltabje  and  transferable.  There  is  a  very  laige 
cun're^  cc  »-T'J»  axiot  iawdlds  and  mim  amsai  hawdlds  in  the 
IXscnc:.  rbcT  ccc-^  in  almost  all  parts  of  it,  and  many  of  them 
hiv-  r^i^n  b  cxisiccoe  from  before  the  time  of  the  Permanent 
5<::*.er:r;r.:.  xro  xne  held  at  fixed  rentals  The  number  o£mim  ausat 
%.  >r  Lrr 'j.'j^  is  also  large,  but  tim  kawdlds  are  very  rare,  the 
A:r:-c'--  varers  showini:  the  existence  of  only  two  tim  kawdlds  in 
fKT'\:,:x.:  Aunsi:pur.  It  seems  that  this  tenure  is  not  generally  recog- 
r.;>Cv:.     I::  0:e  Dis-jici  Report  on  Bikarganj,  in  the  ''History and 
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Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  it  is  stated  that  an  attempt  was 
once  made  to  create  a  Hm  hawdldy  but  that  it  proved  a  failure.  This 
story  was  repeated  to  the  Deputy  Collector  in  1873  by  every  one 
whom  he  asked  about  the  tenure,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  general  belief 
that  tint  hawdld  is  a  tenure  existing  only  in  name.  The  Deputy 
Collector  states  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  two  tenures  at 
Aurangpur  are  of  recent  origin,  and  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  eventually  recognised. 

(10  and  II.)  Fatni  tdluks  are  created  under  Regulation  VIII.  of 
1 8 19,  and  need  no  description.  An  under-tenure  created  by  a 
patnidar  is  called  dar  patni.  There  are  fewpatnis  and  darpatnis  in 
this  District,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  pargand  Idalpur. 

(12.)  TaksimL — According  to  Wilson  this  is  a  td/uk  which  was 
separately  registered  in  the  original  rent-roll  or  tumar  jamd  of  the 
land  revenue '  of  Hindustin,  and  of  which,  under  the  British  ad- 
ministration of  Bengal,  the  lands  and  assessments  are  unalterable. 
The  Collector  of  this  District,  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  dated  9th 
July  181 2,  says  that  taksimi  grants  are  invariably  made  by  a  deed, 
and  are  liable  to  separation  from  the  zaminddri  on  faat^jamd,  A 
taksimi  tdiuk  is  not  liable  to  measurement  or  enhancement  of  re- 
venue, unless  an  increase  is  made  upon  the  wholepargand.  Taksimi, 
as  also  tashkhisiy  tdluks,  are  only  found  in  pargand  Idalpur. 

{13.)  Tashkhisi  is  an  hereditary  tenure,  but  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferable, and  its  rent  is  liable  to  variation. 

{14.)  Khand  Kharid, — In  pargand  Kotwilfpari,  when  d^tdlukddr 
sells  any  part  of  his  tdluk  to  another,  the  latter  calls  himself  a  khand 
kharidddr  of  so  much  land,  and  pays  his  rent  to  the  tdlukddr.  The 
land  purchased  is  called  khand  kharid,  and  is  heritable,  transferable, 
and  not  liable  to  variation  of  rent. 

(15.)  Zrw^ii.— The  following  description  of  the  zimmd  system 
occurs  in  the  Magistrate's  letter  to  the  Commissioner  dated  the  2  2d 
July  1872  : — "  The  nature  of  the  zimmd  S)rstem  is,  that  it  is  a  trans- 
action whereby  a  rayat  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
zaminddr.  Sometimes  the  initiation  is  taken  by  the  zaminddr,  and 
sometimes  by  the  rayat.  Thus  if  a  rayat  finds  that  he  cannot  cope 
with  his  landlord,  or  that  the  latter  will  not  give  him  the  protection 
to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled,  he  goes  to  a  neighbouring 
zaminddr  and  offers  to  come  under  his  zimmd,  that  is,  he  offers  to  do 
him  homage,  and  to  sell  or  lease  his  tenure  to  him,  provided  that  he 
in  turn  protects  him  against  his  proper  landlord,  or  helps  him  in 
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gaining  some  object  which  he  has  in  view.  Should  the  zam\mdar 
accept  this  offer,  an  ordinary  deed  of  sale  or  lease  is  drawn  oat,  and 
he  becomes  the  zimnidddr  of  the  rayat  The  word  zimmd^  howerer, 
never  appears  in  the  deed,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  that  a  zimmd  is  distinguished  from  a  regular  meicantik 
transaction.  These  circumstances  are  generally  that  the  right  trans- 
ferred is  not  one  which  is  legally  transferable,  that  the  motive  stated 
in  the  deed  is  not  the  true  one,  and  that  in  reality  the  land  does  not 
change  hands."  When  thus  a  zimmd  is  created,  the  zaminddf's  con- 
nection with  the  rayat  ceases.  He  gets  his  rent  from  the  zimmdddri 
who  in  his  turn  becomes  the  genuine  landlord  of  the  rayat^  and  re- 
ceives the  ahwdhs  or  cesses,  such  as  fees  on  marriage,  &c.  The 
zimmd  system  prevails  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the 
District,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  southern  quarters.  Besides 
the  class  of  zimmd  tenures  described  above,  there  is  another  sort  of 
tenure  in  the  District  called  zimmd,  A  tenure  of  this  kind  resembles 
in  every  way  a  shikmi  idluk^  and  is  invariably  held  of  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  under  direct  engagement  with  Government  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  tenure  is,  that  in  no  case  has  the  zimmdddr  any  direct 
concern  with  the  rayats^  his  lands  being  all  let  out  in  under-tenureSb 
The  zimmd  tenures  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  the  District  They 
principally  occur  in  pargands  Salimdbdd  and  Chandradwfp. 

(i6.)  Mushkhasi, — This  is  a  tdluk  held  at  a  fixed  rental  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  under  direct  engagement  with  Government  It  is 
hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  transferable.  There  are  few  muskkJuu 
tenures  in  the  District,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  north-easten 
part  of  Mdddripur  Subdivision. 

(17.)  Abddkdri  tdluk  is  much  like  dijangalburi  tdluk;  the  nature 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  tdluk  granted  to  a  person  in  consideration  of  his 
clearing  the  jungle,  and  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation.  The  tdluk 
is  at  first  held  rent-free ;  it  is  then  subject  to  a  variable  rent  The 
tenure  may  be  cancelled  in  the  event  of  the  grantees  failing  to  dear 
the  jungles.  Taluks  of  this  kind  are  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
District,  especially  in  alluvial  lands.  One  instance  is  Char  Bhiti  ia 
Dakshin  Shihbdzpur,  held  immediately  of  Government  at  a  rent  of 
£,2%  I  OS.  It  is  hereditary  and  transferable,  but  liable  to  variation 
of  rent. 

(18  and  19.)  Mirdsh  and  dar  mirdsh  are  the  same  as  tdluk  and 
ausat  tdluk.  They  occur  chiefly  xnpargand  Bangrord  in  the  Midiripur 
Subdivision.    In  other  parts  of  the  District,  the  word  mirdsh  is  used  in 
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another  sense,  and  every  tenant  is  supposed  competent  to  create  sub- 
ordinate to  him  a  mirdsh  of  his  own  tenure,  as  mirdsh  tdluk^  tnirdsh 
hawdldy  &c,  which  means  a  perpetual  farm,  conveying  a  right  ot 
occupancy  at  the  stipulated  rates  of  rents. 

Tenancies  of  Cultivators,  or  Rayati  Tenures. — By  Act  VIII. 
of  1869,  cultivating  husbandmen  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
(i)  rayats  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  in  perpetuity  at  fixed  rates  of 
rent ;  (2)  rayats  with  rights  of  occupany,  but  liable  to  periodical 
enhancements  of  rent ;  and  (3)  tenants  at  will. 

(i.)  Rayats  entitled  to  hold  at  fixed  rates, — By  Section  3,  Act  VIIL 
of  1869,  it  is  provided  that  rayats  who  hold  lands  at  fixed  rates  of 
rents,  which  shall  not  have  been  changed  from  the  time  of  the  Per- 
manent Settlement,  are  entitled  to  xtcexvt  fattds  at  those  rates.  Such 
rayats  are  also  protected  against  auction-purchasers  by  Section  37, 
Act  XI.  of  1859.  There  are  only  few  rayats  of  this  cUss,  and  they 
are  chiefly  on  the  Mulfatganj  side  of  the  District. 

(2.)  Rayats  having  Rights  of  Occupancy, — These  rayats  are  entitled 
to  receive  pattds  at  "  fair  and  equitable  rates,"  and  are  protected 
against  auction-purchasers,  except  in  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur  Subdivi- 
sion. The  Right  of  Occupancy  is  not  in  this  District  held  to  be  trans- 
ferable. Rayats  having  Rights  of  Occupancy  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  District 

(3.)  Tenants  at  will. — All  other  rayats,  besides  those  described 
above,  have  no  rights  whatever,  independently  of  those  which  they 
derive  from  the  act  of  the  landlord  under  lease.  By  Section  8  of 
Act  VIII.  of  1869,  they  are  entitled  io pattds  only  at  such  rates  as 
may  be  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  rent 
is  payable.  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  the  contrary,  these 
rayats  are  liable  to  be  ejected  from  their  holdings,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
Bengali  year,  any  arrears  of  rent  remain  due  in  respect  of  the  same. 

The  commonest  name  of  a  rayati  tenancy  in  the  District  is  karshd. 
It  is  derived  from  krisha,  to  till  The  tenure  is  usually  held  under  a 
pattd,  specifying  the  amount  of  rent  annually  payable  for  the  same. 
Except  in  Dakshfn  Shdhbdzpur,  a  karshd  is  not  in  this  District  held 
to  be  transferable. 

When  a  karshdddr  lets  out  his  land,  the  person  holding  of  him  is 
called  korfd  or  koljamd.  In  some  parts  of  the  District  karshdddrs 
are  called  yij^/z/irj,  and  korfds  are  called  koljotddrs ;  the  right  of  a 
jotddr  is  held  to  be  transferable  at  Tushkhdlf  and  in  Dakshfn  Shdh- 
b^zpur.     Land  is  also  let  out  on  bargd.     The  nature  of  this  tenure 
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over  the  Ghoi4-utrd  river,  a  branch  of  the  M^hni,  and  only 
maintained  during  the  rainy  months.  (lo)  Jamdlpur  ferry,  across 
the  Brahmaputra,  just  above  the  sub-divisional  station  of  Jamilpur; 
the  ferry  is  used  throughout  the  year,  the  river  never  being  fordable 
at  this  place,  (i  i)  Pidrpur  ferry,  over  the  Brahmaputrd  river,  about 
half-way  between  Nasirdbdd  and  Jamdlpur.  (12)  Gopdlpur  ferry, 
over  a  small  stream  about  ten  miles  east  of  Subankhilf;  only 
maintained  during  the  rains.  (13)  Nabagrdm  ferry,  also  only 
maintained  during  the  rains,  and  thrown  across  a  small  stream  on 
the  Subankhilf  road.  (14)  Kakrdil  ferry,  similar  to  the  one  just 
named  (15)  Salimibid  ferry;  (16)  Alagdii  ferry;  and  (17) 
Dauhajdni  ferry,  all  across  the  Jamuni  river,  and  used  only  in  the 
rainy  season ;  transferred  some  years  ago  from  Dacca  to  Maimansinh. 
These  were  all  the  public  ferries  in  1867,  but  there  were  also  private 
ones,  of  which  probably  the  most  important  is  the  one  on  the 
Jamuni  at  Subankhdli.  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1871-72,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Division  states  that  the  revenue  from  most  of 
these  ferries  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the  dwindling  of  the  rivers. 

Lakes,  Marshes,  &c. — The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
District  abound  in  marshes,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  fish,  but 
the  only  sheet  of  water  deserving  the  name  of  a  lake  is  the  Hiodi 
btl^  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Madhupur  jungle.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  but  boats  seldom  ply  upon  it,  and  as  its  size 
varies  according  to  the  season,  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  area  can 
be  given.  Marshes  abound  in  Susang  Fiscal  Division ;  and  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Nasfrdbdd,  there  is  a  chain  of  swamps  extending 
almost  the  whole  distance  from  the  Sotod  river  to  Gdbtalf,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  town.  Of  artificial  watercourses,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  note  is  the  Kdtdkhdll,  within  the  sub-division  of  Kiso- 
riganj.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  District  from  drowning  in  the  year 
1869-70,  as  far  as  could  be  traced  by  the  police  reports,  was  164 
adults  and  273  children — total,  437. 

River  Traffic. — There  are  no  towns  in  the  District  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  contain  a  large  community  living 
entirely  by  river  traffic.  A  great  deal  of  trade  on  the  rivers  is  never- 
theless conducted  by  merchants  who  have  their  store-houses  on  the 
banks.  The  principal  traffic  down  the  rivers  is  the  export  of  rice, 
jute,  indigo,  &c  With  regard  to  the  channels  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, I  take  the  following  extract  from  the  "  History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  page  224.     "On  the  whole,  the 
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of  interest  on  loan.  In  this  and  in  the  case  of  bandak  and  rahdn, 
under  which  money  is  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  farm,  the  lessee, 
or  mortgagee,  has  the  right  of  bringing  the  farm  to  sale,  and  realising 
his  money  out  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  it  is  not  paid  at  the  time 
when,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the*,* lease,  it  is  payable.  The 
distinction  between  a  sudbardt  and  a  bandak  and  rahdn  is,  that 
under  the  first  the  property  pledged  as  security  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  lessee  or  mortgagee,  while  under  the  second  and  third  the  pro- 
perty remains  with  the  lessor  or  mortgagor.  Under  baybalwdfd^  money 
is  advanced  on  the  condition  that  if  it  is  not  paid  at  the  time  when 
it  is  made  payable,  the  property  shall  immediately  be  reckoned  as 
sold,  and  the  lessor  or  mortgagor  shall  have  no  title  to  it.  The  bay- 
balwdfd  is  of  two  kinds — dakhalikdt  and  bedakhalikdi.  Under  the 
first,  the  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  from  the 
beginning  of  the  transaction,  and  he  retains  the  rent  for  the  interest ; 
and  under  the  second,  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagor. 

Service  Tenancies. — The  service  tenures  in  Bdkarganj,  granted 
rent-free  by  the  zaminddrs  in  exchange  for  services  rendered  by  the 
grantee,  are  of  the  four  following  descriptions: — (i)  ndnkdr^  (2) 
chdkrdn^  (3)  indmat^  and  {o^  pdikdn, 

(i.)  Ndnkdvy  derived  from  two  Persian  words  meaning  business 
and  bread,  is  applied  to  a  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  person  in  consideration  of  his  doing  some  personal  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  rent-free  tenure,  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  transfer- 
able. The  grantor  has  the  right  of  resuming  it  on  the  tenant  ceasing 
to  perform  the  duties  intrusted  to  him.  Tenures  of  this  kind  are  not 
liable  to  attachment  for  the  debts  of  the  tenant  The  ndnkdr  tenures 
are  scattered  all  over  the  different  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  held 
by  barbers,  washennen,  sweepers,  village  heads,  &c 

(2.)  Chdkrdn  is  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

(3.)  Indmat^  from  indm^  literally  a  gift  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 
The  nature  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands,  made'either 
as  a  mark  of  favour  or  as  a  reward  to  the  grantee  for  his  distinction 
in  any  particular  branch  of  service.  The  bahvdrd  papers  show  that 
there  are  six  indmai  tenures  in  pargand  Aurangpur. 

(4.)  Pdikdn. — A  grant  resumable  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the 
zaminddr^  and  not  transferable  or  liable  to  attachment  for  the  personal 
debts  of  the  holder.  The  zaminddr  bestows  it  in  consideration  of  the 
holder's  personal  services  as  dipdik  (messenger)  or  /(ff////Vf/ (clubman). 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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These  tenures  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  District,  but  their  number  is 
greatest  in  Binodpur  and  Baikunthpur,  places  which  have  an  evil 
notoriety  for  their  Idihidls  (clubmen). 

Under  the  ancient  system,  such  lands  were  exempted  from  the 
Government  assessment  of  the  estates  in  which  they  were  included, 
the  area  of  these  rent-free  lands  being  deducted  from  that  of  the 
whole  estate  before  the  assessment  was  made.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  this  was  disallowed,  and  nov, 
although  tliese  tenures  are  held  rent-free  by  the  grantee,  the  area  of 
such  lands  is  included  in  the  zaminddt^s  Government  assessment  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

Religious  and  Charitable  Rent-Free  Tenures.  —  These 
tenures  are  nine  in  number,  as  follows  : — (i)  ddfottar^  (2)  brdhmottar^ 
(3)  britti,  (4)  britia  bhikshd,  (5)  mahatirdn^  (6)  chirdghi^  (7)  khdn&bdn, 
(^)jaiitiiky  and  (9)  dimd. 

(i.)  Dcbottar, — Tenures  granted  rent-free  for  the  support  of 
temples  and  idols.  They  are  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferable. 

(2.)  Brahmottar. — Aurangpur  seems  to  be  specially  rich  in  its 
bra/ifftoUarSy  the  batwdrd  papers  showing  as  many  as  608  brcthmsi' 
tars  in  the  pargand.  In  other  parts  of  the  District  also  these  teuures 
exist,  but  their  number,  it  is  believed,  is  nowhere  so  great  The 
nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  it  is  granted  rent-free  to  Brihmans  for 
their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  descendants,  as  a  reward  for  their 
sanctity  or  learning,  or  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  reli- 
gious duties  ahd  education.  Such  tenures  cannot  be  resumed  by 
the  zaminddr  or  his  descendants,  and  are  hereditary  and  transferable. 

(3.)  Brifti. — This  also  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Brdhmans,  and  is  in  every  way  the  same  as  a  brahmottar. 
Tenures  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  found  in  pargands  Krishnadebpur, 
Chandradwfp,  and  Rijnagar. 

(4.)  Britta  bhikshd  is  held  on  the  same  condition  as  a  brahmottar^ 
and  is  a  tenure  granted  to  a  Brdhman  at  the  time  of  his  being  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread. 

(5.)  Mahaitrdn. — This  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Hindu 
oilier  than  a  Brahman.  Originally  these  grants  were  made  out  of 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  their  holders.  They  are  hercditar}',  trans- 
ferable, and  liable  for  the  personal  debt  of  the  holders.  Tenures 
of  this  kind  are  chiefly  found  in  fargands  Chandradwfp  and  Sali- 
ma'Md. 
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(6.)  Chirdghi, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  hrahmottar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  iUuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdru — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zaminddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdn^  pdikdtiy  and  mahattrdn  tenures,'  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
pargand  Chandradwfp.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Mddhabpdshd,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zaminddrs^ 
or  rdjis,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwfp. 

(8.)  Jauttik  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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Board  of  Revenue  for  Bengal  generally,  namely — ^for  tigers,  los.  per 
head  ;  for  leopards,  5s.  per  head ;  and  for  bears,  4s.  per  head.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  wild  beasts  and  snakes  in  1869  was  thiee 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  this  may  be  taken  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  this  cause.  No  rewards  for 
snake  killing  have  ever  been  given  in  Maimansinh.  Small  game  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  north  of  the  District,  near  the  Giro 
Hills;  pea-fowl,  jungle  fowl,  partridges,  and  several  varieties  of 
pheasants  resorting  in  great  numbers  to  this  locality.  The  florican 
(Sypheotides  Bengalensis)  is  plentiful  in  the  sandbanks  and  chars  in 
the  north-west  of  the  District  The  black  partridge  (Francolinus 
vulgaris)  is  found  in  the  Madhupur  jungles.  The  sdras  crane  (gnis 
Antigone),  common  crane  (grus  cinerea),  and  the  various  kinds  of 
wild  fowl  are  plentifully  found  in  marshy  localities.  Among  fish,  the 
mahdsdl,  found  particularly  in  Susang,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is 
a  very  oily  fish,  and  requires  to  be  cooked  immediately  on  being 
caught,  or  it  becomes  uneatable  and  offensive.  The  hilsd  fish,  which 
was  once  very  common  in  the  Brahmaputra,  has  become  scarce  of  late 
years ;  the  mango  fish  is  unknown.  The  commoner  varieties  of  fish 
are,  however,  abundant  No  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  skins  of  wild 
animals ;  but  there  exists  a  considerable  trade  in  elephants,  which 
contributes  towards  the  wealth  of  the  District  Several  land-holders 
in  the  north  of  the  District,  and  especially  the  Mahdr^jd  of  Susang, 
derive  handsome  incomes  every  year  from  this  source. 

Population. — Prior  to  1872,  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  at 
an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  District  population.  A  rough 
estimate  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  between  1850  and  1856,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  houses  and  allowing  an  average  of  five  inhabitants 
to  each  house,  returned  the  population  of  the  District  at  947,24a 
In  1866,  the  Collector,  in  his  District  Report  in  the  "History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  based  a  subsequent  estimate 
upon  the  figures  returned  in  1850-56  by  the  Survey.  Estimat- 
ing an  average  increase  of  population  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  allowing  for  a  slight  increase  of  area  since  the 
Survey,  he  calculated  the  population  in  1866  at  1,197,823  souls. 

The  first  regular  census,  taken  in  January  1872,  proved  that  the 
Collector's  previous  estimate  was  one  half  below  the  truth.  In  taking 
the  census,  the  want  of  village  institutions  or  officials,  through  which 
to  work,  caused  much  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  delay.  Even- 
tually it   was   done  through   the   instrumentality  of  the  zaminddrs 
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(6.)  Chirdghi, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  brahmoitar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  illuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdri, — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it.  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zamitiddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdn^  pdikdn^  and  mahattrdn  tenures,  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
pargand  Chandradwfp.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Mddhabpdshd,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zaminddrSy 
or  rdjds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwfp. 

(8.)  Jautuk  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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Maimansinh  is  not  a  densely  populated  District,  the  pressure 
rising  in  few  localities  above  400  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
most  populous  tracts  are  Pingnd  iMnd  lying  between  the  Jamuni 
river  and  the  Madhupur  jungle,  where  the  population  is  828  to  the 
scjuare  mile  ;  and  the  strip  along  the  left  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  where  it  averages  about  600.  Throughout  the  District 
as  a  whole,  there  are  only  373  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

I*<)PULATION  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO    SEX,  RELIGION,  AND  AGE, 

— The  total  population  of  Maimansinh  District  ccmsisted  in  1872 
of  2,349,917  souls,   viz,,  1,187,962   males  and    1,161,955  females. 
The  proportion  of  males  in  the  total  population  is  50*5  per  cent, 
and  the  proportion  of  females,  therefore,  49.5  per  cent.     Classified 
according  to  religion  and  age,  the  census  gives  the  following  results: 
— Hindus  : — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  138,  910  and  females 
111,056,  total  249,966 ;  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  271,856, 
and  females  296,141,  total  567,997 ;  total  of  Hindus  of  all  ages- 
males  410,766  and  females  407,197,  grand  total  817,963,  or  34*8 per 
cent    of  the    District   population;    proportion   of    males   in  total 
Hindu     population     50*2     per    cent       Muhammadans  :  —  imder 
twelve  years  of  age,   males  319,027,  and   females  258,606,    total 
577,633;  above  twelve  years,  males  452,140  and  females  489,862, 
total  942,002;  total  of  Muhammadans  of  all  ages,  males  771,167, 
and  females  748,468,  grand  total  1,519,635,  or  647  per  cent  of  the 
District   population ;    proportion   of  males   in  total  Muhammadan 
population,  507  per  cent     Christians  : — under  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  20  and  females  19,  total  39 ;  above  twelve  years,  males  53  and 
females  32,  total  85  ;  total  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  males  73  and 
females    5 1  ;   grand   total    1 24 ;   proportion   of  males   in  Christian 
population   58*9.      Other  denominations  not  separately  classified, 
consisting  of  aboriginal  races  and  tribes  : — under  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  2389  and  females  2187,  total  4576;  above  twelve  years,  males 
3567   and   females  4052,  total  7619;  total  "Others"  of  all  ages, 
males  5956  and  females,  6239,  grand  total  12,195,  or  '5  per  cent  of 
the  District  population ;  proportion  of  males  in  total  "  Others,"  48*8 
per  cent     Population  of  all  religions  : — under  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  460,346  and  females  371,868,  total  832,214  ;  above  twelve 
years,  males  727,616  and  females  790,087,  total  1,517,703;  total 
population   of  all   ages,  males    1,187,962   and   females   1,161,955, 
grand  total  2,349,917;  proportion  of  males  in  total  District  popu- 
lation, 50  5  per  cent. 
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(6.)  Chirdghi, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  brahmottar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  illuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdru — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it.  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zamifiddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdfiy  pdikd/t,  and  mahatirdn  tenures,*  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
pargand  Chandradwfp.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Midhabpdshd,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zamhiddrs, 
or  rdjds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwfp. 

(8.)  Jautuk  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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Occupation  of  Males. — Class  I. — Persons  employed  under 
Government,  Municipal,  or  other  local  authorities  : — Government 
I>ohce,  154;  rural  police,  4138;  covenanted  English  officers,  6; 
sulK>rdinate  judicial  officers,  2  ;  subordinate  executive  officers,  2 ; 
jKJstal  officials,  37  ;  clerk,  i ;  unspecified,  29,    Total  of  Class  L,  4369. 

Class  II. — Professional  persons,  including  professors  of  religion, 
education,  law,  medicine,  fine  arts,  surveying,  and  engineering — (a) 
Religion — ministers  and  missionaries,  2  ;  Hindu  priests  {purohUs\ 
5728;  spiritual  guides  {gurus\ /^i^ -,  astrologers  (dcMrjycu)  192; 
Muhammadan  priests  (muiids),  123;  pilgrim  guides  {pandds\  3; 
priests  of  family  idols  (fujAdris),  1 7  ;  khundkars^  46  ;  expounders  of 
the  purans  (kathaks)^  2.  {b)  Education — Schoolmasters,  573;  San- 
skrit teachers  (fiam/its),  185  ;  Muhammadan  clerks  and  interpreters 
(m  tins  A  is),  23  ;  almanac  writers,  2.  (c)  Law. — Pleaders,  52  ;  law 
agents  {mukhidrs),  53  ;  stamp  vendors,  30.  {d)  Medicine. — Doctors, 
509;  Hindu  medical  practitioners  (kabirdjs),  274;  vaccinators,  9; 
veterinary  surgeon,  i  ;  cow  doctor  {golniidya)^  1 ;  accoucheurs,  208 ; 
compounder,  i.  (f)  Fine  Arts — Photographer,  i ;  musicians,  2,629; 
singers,  232;  dancers,  26;  jugglers,  41;  painters,  128.  (/)  Surveying 
and  engineering — Surveyors  or  dmins,  9.     Total  of  Class  IL,  11,515. 

Class  HI. — Persons  in  service  or  ];>erforming  personal  offices:— 
Personal  servants,  319;  cooks,  25 ;  m€udIcMsy  7  ;  barbers,  5,675 ; 
washermen  (dkabds),  3,512  ;  sweepers  (w/^^rj),  259  ;  water  carriers, 
38  ;  gardeners,  317  ;  genealogists  (ghataks),  4;  door-keepers  {dor- 
wdns)y  320  ;  unspecified,  36,342.     Total  of  Class  IH.,  46,818. 

Class  IV.— Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  with  animals : — 

(a)  In  agriculture. — Landholders  (zdminddrs),  473 ;  large  leaseholders 
(ijdrdddrs)y  211;  rent-free  tenure  holders  {ldkhirdjddrs\  1 1 ;  sub- 
ordinate landholders  {tdlukddrs),  8,345  ;  permanent  lease-holders 
{patmddrs\  67  ;  holders  of  small  estates  {mahalddrs\  5  ;  petty  land- 
holders {joiddrs\  26  ;  ordinxuy  cultivators,  495,391 ;  hawdldddrs,  5  ; 
land  stewards  {gumdshtds),  466;  rent  collectors  {tahsi2ddrs\  759; 
village  accountants  (pativdris\  137  ;  holders  of  land  on  a  tenure  of 
military  or  public  service /^^,  246  ;  zaminddri  servants,  716;  vil- 
lage head-men  {mandals\  483  ;  rent  collectors  in  charge  of  estates 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  {ndibs\   12  ;  manager  of  estates,  i. 

(b)  With  animals. — Horse  dealer,  i  ;  cattle  dealers,  2  ;  pig  dealers, 
57  ;  shepherds,  2  ;  cow-herds,  367  ;  elephant  drivers  (mdAtUs),  23 ; 
grooms,  56  ;  grass-cutters,  6  ;  hunters  (shikdris)  31.    Total  of  Class 

IV.,  507,899- 
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(6.)  ChirdghL — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  hrahmottar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  illuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdru — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it.  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zaminddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdriy  pdikdn,  and  mahattrdn  tenures,*  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
pargand  Chandradwfp.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Mddhabpishi,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zambiddrSy 
or  rdjds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwfp. 

(8.)  Jautuk  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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Class  VI  I. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classified  otherwise- 
Pensioners,  21 ;  beggars  and  paupers,  7,482;  labourers,  22,402; 
unemployed,  4,171 ;  male  children,  460,345.  Total  of  Class  VIL, 
494,421.     Grand  total  of  males,  1,187,962. 

Occupation  of  Females. — ^The  general  caution  prefixed  to  the 
paragraphs  on  the  occupations  of  the  people,  applies,  with  particular 
force    to    this    section.      Class    I.    niL      Class    IL — Professional 
Females — Priestesses,    57;    female    spiritual    guides    (gurus\  15; 
schoolmistress,  i;   mid  wives  (ddis)^  16;  musicians,  4;  singers,  3; 
dancers,  13  ;  total,  109.     Class  III. — Females  in  service  or  perform- 
ing personal   offices— Female  domestic  servants,   840;  ayahs^  3; 
female  barbers,    13 ;    washerwomen,    59 ;    sweepers,    14 ;   brothel 
keeper,  i;    prostitutes,    2,218;   total,  3,148.     Class  IV. — Females 
employed    in    agriculture    or    with    animals — Female  landholders 
{zamhiddrs\   46 ;   female   permanent   leaseholders    (patfdddrs\  6 ; 
female   rent   free   tenure   holders    {ldkhirdjddrs\    10;  joiddrs^  5; 
subordinate  land-holders  (tdlukddrs\  411;   female  cultivators  with 
right  of  occupancy,  18 ;   female  ordinary  cultivators,  1,465 ;  female 
goat   dealer,  i;    female  cow-herds,  8;   total,  1,970.      Class  V.— 
Females  engaged  in  commerce  or  trade — Carriage  owner,  i ;  money 
lenders,  165;  shop-keepers,  665;  total,  83  c.      Class  VI. — Females 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  or 
prepared  for  consumption — Dealers  in  pottery,  19 ;  basket  maker,  i; 
mat  makers,  42;  bead  makers,  13;  spinners,   2,213;  weavers,  91; 
net  makers,  13;  rice  dealers,  695;  costermongers,  39;  oil  dealers, 
75  ;  grain  parchers,  104 ;  grain  buskers,  516  ;  honey  sellers,  4;  seller 
of  molasses  (^//r),  i ;  fishwomen,  454 ;  milk  sellers,  75  ;  pdn  sellers, 
5  ;  hemp  (ganjd)  seller,  i  ;  firewood  sellers,  10 ;  total,  4,371.     Class 
VII.  —  Miscellaneous    Females,   not  classified   otherwise — Female 
pensioners,  40 ;  beggars  and  paupers,  1,103  y  female  labourers,  487; 
unemployed  adult  females,  777,910 ;  female  children,  371,986  ;  total, 
1,151,526.     Grand  total  of  females,  1,161,955. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  Population. — As  in  other  Districts 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Muhammadans  form  the  majority  of  the 
|)opulation.  The  Census  Report  of  1872  retiuned  them  as  number- 
ing 1,519,635,  or  647  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
Hindus,  including  semi-aboriginal  and  aboriginal  tribes  who  have 
embraced  Hinduism  as  a  religion,  are  returned  at  817,963,  or  348 
per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Excluding  these  aboriginal 
and    semi-aboriginal    tribes,    the    census    returns    the   number  of 
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(6.)  Chirdghi, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  hrahmottar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  illuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdri, — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it.  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zaminddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdriy  pdikdn^  and  mahattrdn  tenures,"  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
pargand  Chandradwfp.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Mddhabpishi,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zamiftddrSy 
or  rdjis,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwip. 

(8.)  Jautuk  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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These  tenures  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  District,  but  their  number  is 
greatest  in  Binodpur  and  Baikunthpur,  places  which  have  an  evil 
notoriety  for  their  Idthidls  (clubmen). 

Under  the  ancient  system,  such  lands  were  exempted  from  the 
Government  assessment  of  the  estates  in  which  they  were  included, 
the  area  of  these  rent-free  lands  being  deducted  from  that  of  the 
whole  estate  before  the  assessment  was  made.  At  the  time  of  Ac 
formation  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  this  was  disallowed,  and  now, 
although  these  tenures  are  held  rent-free  by  the  grantee,  the  area  of 
such  lands  is  included  in  the  zaminddr^s  Government  assessment  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

Religious  and  Charitable  Rent-Free  Tenures.  —  These 
tenures  are  nine  in  number,  as  follows  : — (i)  debotiar^  (2)  brdhmottar^ 
(3)  britti^  (4)  briita  b/iikshd,  (5)  mahattrdn^  (6)  chirdghi^  (7)  khdndbdn^ 
ifi)jautuky  and  (9)  dimd. 

(i.)  Dcbottar. — Tenures  granted  rent-free  for  the  support  of 
temples  and  idols.  They  are  hereditary,  but  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferable. 

(2.)  Brahmottar. — Aurangpur  seems  to  be  specially  rich  in  its 
bra/tmotfarSy  the  battvdrd  papers  showing  as  many  as  608  brahmot- 
tars  in  the  pargand.  In  other  parts  of  the  District  also  these  tenures 
exist,  but  their  number,  it  is  believed,  is  nowhere  so  great  The 
nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  it  is  granted  rent-free  to  Brdhmans  for 
their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  descendants,  as  a  reward  for  their 
sanctity  or  learning,  or  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  reli- 
gious duties  and  education.  Such  tenures  cannot  be  resumed  by 
the  zaminddr  or  his  descendants,  and  are  hereditary  and  transferable. 

(3.)  Brifti. — This  also  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Brdhmans,  and  is  in  every  way  the  same  as  a  brahmottar. 
Tenures  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  found  in  pargands  Krishnadebpur, 
Chandradw{p,  and  Rijnagar. 

(4.)  Britta  bhikshd  is  held  on  the  same  condition  as  a  brahmottar^ 
and  is  a  tenure  granted  to  a  Brdhman  at  the  time  of  his  being  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread. 

(5.)  MahattrdiL — This  is  a  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Hindu 
oilier  than  a  Brdhman.  Originally  these  grants  were  made  out  of 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  their  holders.  They  are  hereditary',  trans- 
ferable, and  liable  for  the  personal  debt  of  the  holders.  Tenures 
of  this  kind  arc  chiefly  found  in  pargands  Chandradwip  and  Sali- 
mabdd. 
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(6.)  Chirdghu — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  a  Muhammadan, 
similar  to  the  debottar  and  brahmotfar  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grantee's  sanctity,  and  of  his  illuminating  a  mosque 
or  tomb.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  in  all  cases,  capable  of  being 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another.  Chirdghi  tenures  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  District,  and  are  numerous. 

(7.)  Khdndbdru — A  house  with  the  grounds  and  outhouses  attached 
to  it  A  small  patch  of  garden  ground  attached  to  a  rayafs  hut,  in 
which  he  grows  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  for  which  he  is 
exempt  from  rent  by  the  zaminddr.  This  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
chdkrdn,  pdikdfi,  and  mahatirdn  tenures,*  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
fargand  Chandradw{p.  Perhaps  the  largest  khdndbdri  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  that  in  Midhabpishi,  and  which  belongs  to  the  old  zaminddrs, 
or  rdjds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Chandradwfp. 

(8.)  JauUik  is  the  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed,  and 
which  she  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  same  as 
English  dower. 

(9.)  Aimd, — A  grant  of  rent-free  lands  to  learned  and  religious 
persons,  or  for  a  religious  and  charitable  purpose. 
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DISTRICT   OF   MAIMANSINH. 


Maimansinh  (Mymensing)  District  lies  between  23**  58'  and  25°  25' 
north  latitude;  and  89"  40'  and  91^  19'  east  longitude.  It  contains 
an  area,  according  to  a  return  by  the  Boundary  Commissioner  in  July 
1874,  of  6,3 1 8 '02  square  miles.  The  Census  Report  of  1872  took 
the  area  of  the  District  at  6293  square  miles,  and  returned  the 
population  at  2,349,917  souls.  The  civil  station  and  administrative 
seat  of  the  District  is  Maimansinh,  otherwise  called  Nasfrdbdd, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in  24°  45'  15' 
north  latitude,  and  90°  27'  21"  east  longitude. 

Boundaries. — The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Giro 
Hills;  on  the  east  by  the  District  of  Silhet;  on  the  south  east  by  the 
District  of  Tipperah ;  on  the  south  by  the  District  of  Dacca ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Jamuni,  which  separates  it  from  the  Districts 
of  Pabni,  Bogrd,  and  Rangpur.  The  boundaries,  as  at  present 
existing,  were  only  settled  a  few  years  ago.  The  Calcutta  (Gazette 
of  the  15th  February  1866,  notified  the  following  transfers: — The 
transfer  of  the  Police  Circle  of  Sirdjganj  from  the  District  of  Mai- 

*  My  account  of  Maimansinh  District  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — (i.)  Five  series  of  returns  forwarded  by  the  Collector,  in  answer 
to  five  sets  of  questions  issued  by  me  in  1869-70 ;  (2.)  Mr  Reynold's  Report 
in  the  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division  (Calcutta,  1868) ;  (3.) 
Report  on  Bengal  Census,  1872,  by  Mr  H.  Beverley,  C.S.,  with  subsequent 
District  compilation  by  Mr  C.  F.  Magrath ;  (4.)  Babu  Hem  Chandra  Kar's 
Report  on  Jute  Cultivation  in  Bengal;  (5.)  Rent  Statement;  (6.)  Collector's 
Land  Tenure  Report;  (7.)  Annual  Reports  on  the  Police  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces for  1870,  1871  ;  (8.)  Annual  Report  on  the  Jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces 

for  1870,  and  Statistics  specially  drawn  up  for  me  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Jails  ;  (9.)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Educational  Department  for  1856-57,  1860-61, 
1870-71,  187273  ;  (10.)  Postal  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Director-General  of  Post 
Offices;  (If.)  Area  and  latitudes  and  longitudes  by  the  Surveyor  General; 
(12.)  Income  Tax  Report;  (13.)  Board  of  Revenue's  Pargand  Statistics;  (14.) 
Medical  Return  prepared  for  me  by  the  Civil  Surgeon;  (15)  Report  on  Charitable 
Dispensaries,  1871 ;  and  (16.)  My  forthcoming  4  vols,  of  Bengal  MS.  Records. 
VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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Weather.  The  land  of  the  District  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
of  soil,  known  as  bdiud,  doras,  and  mdtid.  The  first  of  these  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  principally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
rivers,  and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  indigo  and  jute.  The 
second  description  occurs  in  marshy  lands,  in  which  the  baro  dhdn 
or  spring  rice  crop  is  cultivated.  The  third  class,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  and  fertile,  consists  of  a  rich  mould,  producing  an  abundant 
crop.  These  varieties  of  soil  intermingle  with  each  other,  and  are 
not  confined  to  specific  portions  of  the  District  A  different  kind  of 
soil  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Madhupur  jungle,  in  the 
Fiscal  Division  of  Pukharii,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Ran  Bhdwdl. 
It  consists  of  a  red  clay,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  jungly  tract  in  the  north-west  of  Dacca  District 

Mountains. — There  are  no  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Maiman- 
sinh,  and  the  only  elevated  tract  besides  the  Madhupur  jungle,  is 
the  Susang  hills  on  the  north-west  border.  These  hills  have  long 
even  ridges,  and  are  accessible  to  beasts  of  burden.  If  roads  were 
made,  they  could  also  be  rendered  accessible  to  wheeled  carriages. 
A  small  portion  of  them  is  barren  and  rocky,  but  the  greater  part 
is  covered  with  thick,  thorny  jungle.  Their  height  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Rivers. — ^The  Jamuni  river,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  District,  enters  it  near  Diokobi  in  Rangpur,  and  runs  a  course 
of  ninety-four  miles  from  north  to  south,  till  it  finds  its  exit  at 
Salfmibid.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  throughout  the  year. 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  expands  in  many  places  to  five  or  six 
mUes  in  breadth,  overflowing  a  considerable  p>ortion  of  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Pukharii,  Kigmdri,  and  Atii.  Some 
remarkable  instances  of  alluvion  and  diluvion  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  ravages  which  it 
commits  on  its  banks.  The  Jamun^  is  a  river  of  many  changes. 
After  the  siurvey  (1850-56),  it  swept  to  the  eastward  and  washed  away 
several  villages  on  that  bank  of  the  river ;  but  afterwards  retired  to- 
wards the  west,  forming  a  new  channel,  and  leaving  a  number  ot 
sandbanks  and  alluvial  accretions  on  the  east  of  its  bed.  The  banks 
are  abrupt  or  sloping,  according  as  the  current  sets  from  one  side 
of  the  river  or  the  other  \  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
alterations  in  the  current,  they  change  their  appearance  almost  yearly. 
Both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated.  The  Jamuni  does  not  form 
important  islands,  but  it  throws  up  a  good  many  alluvial  deposits 
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^'  ward.  The  old  eastward  channel  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant 
^  stream.  Its  bed  is  sandy,  and  the  banks  are  generally  abrupt  (3.) 
The  Meghni  ranks  third  among  the  Maimansinh  rivers,  but  as  it  only 
s  flows  through  a  small  p>ortion  of  Juinshihf  Fiscal  Division  in  the 
}  south-east,  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  rivers  of 
this  District  (4.)  The  Jhindi,  a  much  less  important  stream  not 
navigable  in  the  dry  season,  leaves  the  Brahmaputra  near  the  town 
of  Jamdlpur,  flows  through  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Jafarshihi,  and 
fells  into  the  Jamuni.  (5.)  The  Kdngsd  river  flows  through  the 
Fiscal  Division  of  Maimansinh,  and  for  a  short  distance  forms  the 
boundary  between  Maimansinh  and  Silhet  It  is  a  stream  of  no 
great  width,  but  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  navigable  throughout 
the  year  by  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  is  not  fordable  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  in  other  respects  it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  Of  minor  streams,  the  CoHectcw  estimates  that 
there  are  about  a  dozen  which  can  be  navigated  by  native  boats  of 
two  tons  burden  throughout  the  rainy  season.  The  Dhanu  and 
Ghori-utrd  are  two  of  these  rivers,  both  being  branches  of  the  Meghnd, 
the  former  flowing  through  the  Fiscal  Divisions  of  Nasfrujiil  and 
KhiliijuH ;  and  the  latter  through  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Juinshihf. 
Another  is  the  Surmi  or  Bherdmoni  river  which  separates  the  Fiscal 
Division  of  KMliijurf  from  the  District  of  Silhet  In  Atii  and  Pukhari^ 
Fiscal  Divisions  there  are  a  number  of  channels  in  connection  with 
the  Jamuni.  They  are  fed  entirely  from  that  rivei^  and  if  at  any 
future  day,  its  current  were  to  change,  they  would  at  once  disappear. 
Ferries,  &c — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seventeen  prin- 
cipal ferries  in  the  District,  which  are  annually  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidder:  (i)  Sambhuganj  or  Sadr  ghdt  ferry,  across  the 
Brahmaputra  river  at  Nasfrdbid,  possessing  three  tolerably  good 
boats.  (2)  Bhairi  ferry,  across  the  Brahmaputra,  a  few  miles  below 
the  civil  station  of  Nasfrdbid ;  in  1866  this,  and  the  ferry  above 
named  were  farmed  out  for  ;£'3oo.  (3)  Mantald  ferry,  and  (4)  Aiman 
ferry ;  these  two  were  rented  for  Xio,  los.  in  1866.  (5)  Gibtalf  ferry, 
across  the  river  Banar,  twenty-one  miles  west  of  the  station  on  the 
main  road  to  SubankhiH ;  only  used  in  the  rains ;  rental  in  1866,  ;£'3, 
2S.  (6)  Bdigunbirf  ferry,  across  a  channel  of  the  Brahmaputra;  rental 
in  1866,  ^15.  (7)  Dulipur  or  Kakarii,  over  the  river  Meghnd ;  only 
open  from  November  to  May,  as  the  current  is  too  rapid  in  the  rains 
to  allow  the  boats  to  cross ;  this,  and  the  two  following  ferries  were 
let  in  1866  for  ^20,  12  s.     (8)  Kaimarbdlf,  and  (9)  Ainargop  ferries, 
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over  the  Ghord-utrd  river,  a  branch  of  the  Meghni,  and  odIj 
maintained  during  the  rainy  months.  (lo)  Jamilpur  ferry,  across 
the  Brahmaputra,  just  above  the  sub-divisional  station  of  Jamilpur; 
the  ferry  is  used  throughout  the  year,  the  river  never  being  fordable 
at  this  place,  (ii)  Piirpur  ferry,  over  the  Brahmaputrd  river,  about 
half-way  between  Nasir^b^  and  Jamilpur.  (12)  Gopdlpur  feny, 
over  a  small  stream  about  ten  miles  east  of  Subankhilf;  onl^ 
maintained  during  the  rains.  (13)  Nabagrdm  ferry,  also  only 
maintained  during  the  rains,  and  thrown  across  a  small  stream  on 
the  Subankhilf  road  (14)  Kakrdil  ferry,  similar  to  the  one  just 
named.  (15)  Salfmibdd  ferry;  (16)  Alagdii  ferry;  and  (17) 
Dauhajinf  ferry,  all  across  the  Jamuni  river,  and  used  only  in  the 
rainy  season ;  transferred  some  years  ago  from  Dacca  to  Maimansinh. 
These  were  all  the  public  ferries  in  1867,  but  there  were  also  private 
ones,  of  which  probably  the  most  imp>ortant  is  the  one  on  the 
Jamuni  at  SubankhilL  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1 871*7 2,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Division  states  that  the  revenue  from  most  of 
these  ferries  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the  dwindling  of  the  rivers. 

Lakes,  Marshes,  &c — The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
District  abound  in  marshes,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  fish,  but 
the  only  sheet  of  water  deserving  the  name  of  a  lake  is  the  Hiodi 
bilj  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Madhupur  jungle.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  but  boats  seldom  ply  upon  it,  and  as  its  size 
varies  according  to  the  season,  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  area  can 
be  given.  Marshes  abound  in  Susang  Fiscal  Division ;  and  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Nasfrdbdd,  there  is  a  chain  of  swamps  extending 
almost  the  whole  distance  from  the  Sotoi  river  to  Gdbtalf,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  town.  Of  artificial  watercourses,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  note  is  the  Kitikhili,  within  the  sub-division  of  Kiso- 
dganj.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  District  from  drowning  in  the  year 
1869-70,  as  far  as  could  be  traced  by  the  police  rep>orts,  was  164 
adults  and  273  children — total,  437. 

River  Traffic. — There  are  no  towns  in  the  District  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  ccHitain  a  large  community  living 
entirely  by  river  traffic.  A  great  deal  of  trade  on  the  rivers  is  never- 
theless conducted  by  merchants  who  have  their  store-houses  on  the 
banks.  The  principal  traffic  down  the  rivers  is  the  exp>ort  of  rice, 
jute,  indigo,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  chaimels  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, I  take  the  following  extract  from  the  "History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  page  224.     "  On  the  whole,  the 
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rivers  of  the  District  cannot  be  said  to  afford  any  great  facilities  for 
internal  communication.  The  Brahmaputra,  which  is  the  natural 
central  highway,  is  not  navigable  in  the  dry  season  for  large  boats, 
and  the  Jamuni  and  Meghnd  only  skirt  the  borders  of  the  District 
The  Dhanu  and  Ghord-utrd  flow  through  a  part  of  the  District  which 
is  of  no  commercial  importance.  There  is  no  regular  water-carriage 
from  the  civil  station  to  any  large  market ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District  would  accept  the  truth  on  this  point, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  other  means  of  communication." 

Utilisation  of  the  Water  Supply. — None  of  the  non-navigable 
rivers  or  streams  are  utilised  as  a  motive  power  for  turning  machinery, 
nor  have  they  any  descents  or  rapids  sufficient  to  render  it  likely 
that  they  could  be  so  applied  by  the  formation  of  dams  or  weirs. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Kisoriganj  Sub-division,  in  the  south-east 
of  the  District,  the  small  rivers  and  watercourses  are  used  for 
piuposes  of  irrigation.  There  are  fisheries  in  all  the  rivers  and 
marshes,  and  the  supply  of  fi^  though  not  exported,  appears  on 
the  whole  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  population.  The 
principal  fisheries  existing  in  the  District  are  Bdghjin  rakdaha^ 
Kardtii  rakdaka,  Phatikjinf  rakdaha,  Ndnddil,  and  Biigunb^. 
None  of  these  fisheries  exceed  half-a-m9e  in  length,  and  they  lie 
chiefly  in  the  Kisoriganj  Sub-division.  The  marshes  in  this  part  of 
the  District  contain  large  quantities  of  fish.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  subdivision  is  under  water  during  the  rains.  In  the  dry 
season  the  fishermen  build  temporary  huts  on  the  margin  of  a  marsh, 
and  live  there  till  they  have  caught  the  greater  part  of  the  fish,  when 
they  remove  to  another  place  There  is  also  a  chain  of  marshes  in 
the  west  of  the  District  which  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The 
Collector  estimates  that  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  population 
lives  by  navigation,  fisheries,  and  river  industries.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation as  retiuned  by  the  censiis  of  1872,  this  would  give  a  total  of 
146,869  people  living  by  boadng  or  fishing.  This,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  too  low  an  estimate,  as  the  District  Censiis  Report 
returns  the  number  of  Hindu  boating  and  fishing  castes  at  92,445, 
while  the  Hindus  only  form  34*8  per  cent  of  the  entire  District 
population.  The  general  value  of  the  fisheries  is  retinued  at  be- 
tween ^4000  and  ;^  5000  per  annum,  but  no  exact  estimate  exists. 

Marsh  Cultivation. — None  of  the  rivers  or  marshes  have  been 
embanked  with  a  view  to  cultivation,  but  many  marshes  are  capable 
of  being  reclaimed     Most  of  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  beds  of 
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exist  as  to  the  area  of  these  last  named  forests,  save  that  each 
extends  about  half  a  day's  journey  in  length.  The  principal  articles 
of  jungle  produce  are  bees'-wax,  honey,  chirdd,  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
yam  {kachti).  Extensive  uncultivated  pasture  grounds  are  situated 
in  the  northern  plains  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  the 
Fiscal  Divisions  of  Pukharii,  Khilidjurf,  and  Nasfrujiil,  but  their 
area  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Many  of  the  Giros  who  live 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  gain  a  subsistence  by  pasturing  cattle  in 
the  forest,  or  by  collecting  and  trading  in  jungle  products.  Others 
of  them  bring  down  from  their  hills,  honey,  wax,  pcuhdpdt  leaf, 
cotton,  and  other  articles,  which  they  barter  for  rice,  salt,  tobacco, 
brass  utensils,  and  dogs,  the  latter  being  a  favourite  article  of  food 
among  them. 

Fertb  NATURiE. — The  wild  animals  of  Maimansinh  are  numerous, 
and  of  many  kinds.  The  char  lands  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  in 
the  north-west  of  the  District  are  infested  by  tigers,  and  a  few 
years  ago  were  believed  to  contain  more  of  these  animals  than  any 
other  part  of  India.  These  lands,  however,  are  gradually  being 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  years  tigers  will  seldom  be  met  with.  Leopards  are 
found  in  abundance,  and  are  occasionally  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  civil  station,  although  more  often  near  other  towns  and  villages. 
Bears  are  found  in  the  Madhupur  jungle.  The  sambar  deer  and 
the  hog  deer  are  abundant  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the 
barking  deer  and  the  barasinghdj  or  large  deer.  The  last  named 
rare  and  beautiful  deer  is  found  in  the  grassy  plains  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gdro  Hills,  and  is  said  to  be  only  known  in  Lower 
Bengal  in  the  three  Districts  of  Silhet,  Maimansinh  and  Rangpur. 
It  is  a  finely  proportioned  clean-limbed  animal.  The  rhinoceros, 
although  now  rarely  seen,  is  occasionally  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  District  Elephants  abound  in  the  Giro  and  Susang  hills, 
and  sometimes  descend  and  commit  great  depredations  among 
the  crops  in  the  villages  below.  They  are  yearly  captured  in  con- 
siderable numbers-  by  the  Mahdrdjd  of  Susang.  The  Madhupur 
jungle  does  not  contain  so  much  large  game  as  the  chars  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  but  a  few  wild  elephants  are  still  found  there.  Wild 
buffaloes,  which  were  formerly  very  common,  have  become  scarce  of 
late  years,  and  the  wild  boar  is  much  less  plentiful  than  formerly. 
There  is  no  organised  system  in  the  District  for  the  destruction  of 
wild  animals,  but  rewards  are  given  on  the  scale  sanctioned  by  the 
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lyjsri  7  l.rvsmi»  fa:  Smnt  £ene&]br.  jaau&f — far  Taeok,  its.  per 
:<>2ii  hr  tsr.Ksrrs^  5^  jier  iiea£ :  anc  sr  besaL  4s.  per  Ivad.  IVe 
umijifir  :r  ixsstsk  frm,  -wint  besass  snf  Baikci  in  1669  vas  line 
iiuux^  auf  rv^scvdsss:.  mut  am  idbt  be  tik^  id  be  a  finr 
•r^^r^^e  tr  tie  Trnma"  I'js  ce  Ik  ^idl  13b  cbbc  Xo  jmaiA  iv 
SHU.*  iiilinir  bz^  £vc  bssx  xtvce  is  MamBaBaaftL  Smfi  chk  b 
rjuiic  n  fcinnitTgrct  ir  ae  2kar±  of  ?iie  Dbcqcl  neu'  die  Oho 
Hilii  ztSfi'jwL  vjDCis:  nmL  pacridBL.  md  srmi  taijeueh  of 
:  r:t*y  Krrr^  r^SiixrziDz  il  pzc  unnrcgs  l^  dos  locaBtr.  The 
?«r:i:i*r.o:!tts  l^ssiciutfass  x  Tainrifcj  ic  laie  scndbask  sad 
lilt  Tjirnr-v'ss:  gf  tbt  Dicriir^  Tbe  riiack  psrridgc  ^FTanroBnas 
-ruuizrr.^}  n  rjxmd  il  istt  VauTTmrnr  mopes.  Tbe  juetzt  cszne  (gns 
.faiitr-xit .  'jannnoL  crcze  ^pis  rrrtfTet-i.  ad  ibe  Txzioes  kinds  of 
vlii  i:w.  iirt  Ti'trrriTcIy  i^nxii  ic  iiiiihL;i  Inralinr^  Amoctg  &h,  die 
wiCf^cjiL.  iyunz  jJETDcuianr  ze  S^Tfcfn^  s  •txlLj  of  roxtsak.  It  is 
2.  1  trx  iiiy  THi?,.  £3if  rexzB  10  be  ccwkec  icsaediitchr  00  being 
csinpiL  or  r  ":»KrimfT  imrra'^tlr  szkd  cfidxcpe.  The  ix6»  nsh.  viiidi 
v£^  uii'jt  1  tTT  cioiTTiTg  ic  ibe  Bral  irujAJin,  bss  beoome  scaioe  of  laxe 
r*sn  tbt  TTitTiri'  f^  s  ssje^tvs.  The  cooxmiooer  laiiedes  of  fish 
zr*.  riTvrt'cr.  }"'iTirjT!T.  Xo  ixzSc  is  earned  on  m  the  skins  of  wild 
gr-TTii.'ff :  bx  :bsre  oass  a  cxindenlde  tode  in  dephants,  wfaich 
cicrrlrjiis  icnrzrds  ibe  vcafib  of  tbe  DisoicL  Sevcial  land-boldeis 
ZL  ±it  z>-jr±  of  tbe  Etastxio,  and  especidhr  tbe  Jlahiiaji  of  Sosan^ 


Fijrr-jkzi'j%, — Pnor  10  1S72,  no  srsmnaric  attempt  vas  made  it 
fc:x:jr^f  estzaegaiion  of  tbe  Dstxia  population.  A  rougfa 
i£te  sz  :b£  izne  of  ibe  Sisver,  between  1850  and  1856,  hy  cafrnt- 
is^  :b£  r^r£:er  of  booses  and  afloving  an  aTciage  of  five  inhabitants 
to  cacr.  bocs£.  resoxned  tbe  population  of  the  Distiict  at  947y24a 
Ir  zb66.  rie  CoHiector,  in  bis  District  Report  in  tbe  ''Histoiy 
2=>d  Scziscxs  of  xbe  Dacca  Dinsioo,"  based  a  sabseqaent  esrimate 
Tirco  dx  fc^.jes  retimed  in  1850-56  bjr  tbe  Surrey.  Estimat- 
irx  21:  ave^e  increase  of  population  at  tbe  rate  of  two  per  cent 
jer  ^nr-zm.  and  allowing  for  a  slight  increase  of  area  since  tbe 
S'jner.  be  calculated  tbe  population  in  t866  at  r,r97,823  souls. 

The  iiTsi  re^dlar  census,  taken  in  January  1872,  jHoved  that  the 
CoIIecror's  prerioss  estimate  was  one  half  below  the  truth.  In  taking 
the  ctr.sus.  the  want  of  village  institutions  or  officials,  through  which 
to  work,  caused  much  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  delay.  Even- 
t\i3Ly  it   wj^   done  through  the   instrumentality  of  the  zaminddrs 
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and  their  servants.  The  total  number  of  enumerators  employed 
(including  54  in  the  municipal  towns),  was  9375.  The  results 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  3,349,917  souls,  dwelling  in  7601 
villages  or  townships,  and  308,008  houses,  the  average  pressure  of 
the  population  on  the  soil  being  373  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  census  was  quite  so  successful  in  Maimansinh 
as  in  some  other  Districts  of  the  Dacca  Division,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  proper  village  agency  to  work  with.  The  Collector,  however,  con- 
siders that  "  on  the  whole  it  has  been  very  fairly  done,"  and  that 
"  very  correct  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  in  all  the 
municipal  towns."  The  following  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
the  population  in  each  police  circle  {thdnd)  and  subdivision,  and  the 
pressure  per  square  mile,  &c 
Abstract  of  Popuiation,  Area,  &c,  of  Each  Police  Circle 
(Thana)  in  Maimansinh  District. 
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•  This  was  the  area  taken  for  (he  purpose  of  the  Census  in  1872,  and  the  popu- 
lation percentages  aie  calciilited  from  it  The  Boundary  Commissioner  in  July 
1874  relumed  the  exact  area  of  the  UiBtrict  at  63lS'02  square  miles. 
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4_z=ii=rc=  «:  T>.T  X  rV-Tgry  zocncssfd  Dsstrict.  the  pressure 
^:=~-  -  r^  *z:-lnt=t  ii:«:*<=  jcc  ^er^^zs  s?  rhc  sqoaie  mile  The 
1  -K  _  L:  TZi"^  :r»t  riiCTi  ricar  -Trar  betveen  the  Jamimi 
— '^  -z  .  r  =  A^±::r-:r  ^nnr^  w^sers  lit  lo^fzJAXioo  is  828  to  the 
•  -r->  r..  -  ^ti  re  ^crz  lanni  rit  j-r  "razk  of  the  old  bed  of  die 
3rn_j:^:  rr.  t-ct:  r  r'*t?nL?g  2i:«nz:  foe  Throczhoat  the  Distiict 
-=  -  '^.     .->   r^T:  iTz  :m'^  j^j  7ie^.Tis  1:  liae  squirt  mile. 

-    -■-=.-  -H  .:L.*z=-?:^2r  ATirazat:-  r-:  scl  reugiox,  A3fD  ace. 

—  ""-i:  : -;«  -  •:  '-"tn:  j  >f  rriKiirst^  E^ascnct  consisted  in  1872 
x\  !.-«-..  -  -  -.i:.  -n:.  :i:i'-  :i:-  laijes  ir>i  1. 161.955  females. 
"":=  —  — :  :  .1  tezc?  z  i:c  zrci!  i«:^*Lli:5oo  is  50-5  per  cent, 
j:  :  n-  —  -it:  j  ciiLLji<.  iiiirsj-t.  -fCL5  per  cent.  Classi&ed 
i-    -._r*:  -    ^^:^».i:  ^zrc  li?:-  r^c  r^sacs  ^mes  the  iollowiiig  results: 

—  T.n.:;ir-  — crozr  -^izi-r  -cars  :f  Jitt.  =— I«s  13S.  91c  and  females 

.^5-.  -wL.  ijuinii  ii:i3'-r  rv:=i*5r't  ]rz:ii5  of  age.  males  271,856, 
lire  t:iL-c=r  r*':.  ■  •-  i-d  51-  ;t;*  :  rjcal  c<  Hindus  of  all  ages — 
"Ei^R^  ♦  i--3»:  :nc  Tanxacs  xr^-iiT-  xnzc  ic<al  817.963,01  34*8  per 


:"i=i.    J    ::c    Iusi"c:   7*:ci  .t-ijb  :    prxcni'oa   of   males   in  total 

H.n«-:::i         -  ■    -.rr     c^  »     ^,2:    osiz.       Muhaznmadans  :  —  under 

T^-:i    -^-r^  n    i^    TT-iir*^   3:i.r^7.  azki  iemxles  258,606,    total 

5 — .  3;j     ij»:v;  rvii'--  j^sn^.  i&iJes  45^-140  and  females  489.S62, 

x^Hi.    i.«z..:c^     ui::.   j  >Lu:iiazcudi=s  of  all  agres,  males  771,167, 

an;  ^-^-i  r~^  -^.-*a.?.  jtith'  3:al  1,519.635.  or  64-7  per  cent  of  the 

rnsrc:    'if-tT.,:~.-iT .    TRXcrrcc  of  laies   in  tocal  Muhammadan 

->-T-;!,^i~*7iT.  5^  -  ptr  :eiE.     Cirscazs : — onder  twehre  years  of  age, 

ri  imi  ^**Tr^^  »*<  I  i.  -:cil  5c  :  ahopcr  twelre  pears»  males  53  and 

5^  x-c;^  55  .  v.-cal  jf  CcrsGUS  of  ail  ages,  males  73  and 

cs    5:      ^-t^'   xxxl    1x4:   pcofortoo  of  males   in  Christian 

-ccu-szcc    fiT.      v>2«2r  ocEMciisaaons  not  separately  classified, 

CL-ffiSiscirw  -f  jjcnrnsi.  ra^ss  jai  aiiKs  : — onder  twelve  >-ears  of  age, 

iLi.cs  z  xy^  trft'  -jfTr^iVc  ji57.  tcol  4576 1  above  twelve  years,  males 

;^:'   imi  ianij»  -t^f^*  --^cii  7619:  tool  -Others"  of  aU  ages, 

—->»-<  5:5:  i2iL  v^Ltfs.  6239^  grand  tocal  12.195,  ^^  "5  P^r  cent  of 

t:e  r»s3-».*  TCCcluS:!!: :  rrccordoii  of  males  in  total  "Others,"  488 

-.tr  -vrr      F-Cclircii  of  all  reiipoos: — under  twelve  jrears  c^  age, 

t:*::^  4.:c.34^  oai  tt^.T'«*s  371.S68.  tocal  832,214  ;  above  twelve 

-.i^-v,  zr^es  :2:.6:6  arsd  females  790,087.  total  i,5i7«703;  ^^^^ 

■...v--::c:   cf  il   ipss^  niiles    1,187.962   and   females    1,161,955, 

^-— o  ::ci!  •.54^.017:  rr-^^xxrlon  of  males  in  total  District  popu- 

^c  ^  ".cr  etc:. 
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The  percentage  of  children  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of  age 
in  the  population,  arranged  according  to  religion,  is  returned  as 
follows: — Hindus,  proportion  of  male  children,  17*0  per  cent, 
and  of  female  children,  13*6  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  population  ; 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  30  6  of  the  total  Hindu  popu- 
lation. Muhammadans, — proportion  of  male  children,  21*0  per 
cent,  and  of  female  children  17  per  cent ;  proportion  of  children  of 
both  sexes,  38  o  per  cent,  of  the  total  Muhammadan  population. 
Christians — proportion  of  male  children,  i6*i  per  cent,  and  of  female 
children,  15*3  per  cent ;  proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  31*4 
per  cent  of  the  total  Christian  population.  "  Other"  denominations 
— proportion  of  male  children,  19*6  per  cent,  and  of  female  children, 
17*9  per  cent;  proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  37*5  per  cent 
of  the  total  "  Other  "  population.  Population  of  all  religions — pro- 
portion of  male  children,  19*6  per  cent,  and  of  female  children,  15*8 
per  cent,  proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  35*4  per  cent  of 
the  total  District  population.  The  small  proportion  of  girls  to  boys, 
and  the  excessive  proportion  of  females  above  twelve  years  of  age  to 
males  of  the  same  class,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  natives  con- 
sider girls  have  attained  womanhood  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  they 
hold  that  boys  reach  manhood. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  insanes,  and  of  persons  afflicted 
with  certain  other  infirmities  in  Maimansinh  District,  is  thus  returned 
in  the  Census  Report : — Insanes,  males,  623,  and  females  256  ; 
total  879  or  "0374  per  cent  of  the  District  population.  Idiots, 
males  10 1,  and  females  53  ;  total  154,  or  .0066  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Deaf  and  dumb,  males  668,  and  females  298  ;  total  966, 
or  '041 1  per  cent  of  the  population.  Blind,  males  1468,  and  females 
833  ;  total  2301,  or  '0979  per  cent  of  the  population.  Lepers, 
males  1528,  and  females  234;  total  1762,  or  '0750  per  cent  of 
the  population.  The  total  number  of  male  infirms  amounted  to 
4388,  or  '3693  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population ;  number  of 
female  infirms  1674,  or  '1440  per  cent  of  the  total  female  population. 
The  total  number  of  such  infirms  of  both  sexes  was  6062,  or  2579 
per  cent  of  the  total  District  population. 

Population  according  to  Occupation. — The  following  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  condensed  from 
the  separate  District  census  statements  compiled  by  Mr  C.  F.  Mag- 
rath,  C.S.  The  figures  must  be  taken  as  an  approximation  only, 
and  the  classification  is  in  many  respects  unavoidably  imperfect 
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Tst;«=.  :i.      r:       -""'^  »     »  -ie.s>  r       ^^   Lav. — Picaders.  52  ;  law 
^r;r_:     ts-crx^*- .  57    -j*,.!!!!'  ^■gihrrs.  ,p;>      /•  Medicine — Doctois, 

Ci      * at^dciLL  TTarroings    .iwtrarvL  274:  vaccinators,  9; 

ci^irmr-  ^■-■_— g^  r  .-jw  imra.T  ^^^Acarr^  *.  i  ;  accoucfaeors,  208 ; 
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>.».zii  -isr-r-sis.  fn  r-xTts.  re ;  m£ii:dis,  7;  baibeis,  5,675; 
msasatrnrts  u»^*i*.  S5--  53»»ft=c=5  icfearrV  259  :  vater  carriers, 
-c-  ^-r.^atf3k  5:*  jyanraincyBf  ^jiateiri.  4;  door-keepers  (<&r- 
Ci.'c-.  --r^     mscezniisi.  5r.^5*^     Tccal  ot  Class  IIL,  46,8i8w 

and  with  animals : — 
473;  laige  leaseholdeis 
^risc-rrs  3sznr«  baiders  \^Aikirajddrs\  11  ;  sub- 
y'^  ^>545  :  permanent  lease-holders 
•win:-...-  .  T-  ttruasR  :c  SBttZ  csaies  yw^akalddrs),  5  ;  petty  land- 
iv  ,wtj^  .  J  liiur:-^  n  .T±mcT  c&idic^sois.  495«39i  ;  ka%odl6ddrs,  5 ; 
::rni  >ii««c3r^  ^pnuBskaer^  4£i6 ;  rcBt  collectors  {tahsUddrs\  759; 
'•i'.-:^:  oTT-ruircaio  j«r»»*^*i.  157  :  holders  ofland  on  a  tenure  of 
ni::uir-»  :r  :m:iic  ii=vi«  wtis.  246;  sammddri  servants,  716;  ^il- 
.::^;  ;.^>TWT  rnienoal-  ^  4S5 :  rent  collectors  in  charge  of  estates 
J-,--  -I    tSi^.v^  idijjrds  \%aU*s\   12  ;  manager  of  estates,  i. 

— H:rse  deuer.  i  ;  cattle  dealers,  2  ;  pig  dealers, 
rii'r.r»cr35w  i  :  cc*w-bcnds,  367  ;  elephant  drivers  (mdhuts),  i^ ; 
L...-^  ;-     r7i2S«c::i:eis.  6  ;  hunters  (skikdns)  31.    Total  of  Class 
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Class  V. — Persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  :— (<^)  In  con- 
veyance of  persons  and  goods. — -Cartmen,  387  ;  bullock-drivers,  206 ; 
palanquin-bearers,  4,505;  cart-owners,  56;  sarddrs,  19;  boatmen, 
2,858 ;  boat-owners,  141 ;  seamen  (laskar\  i ;  weighmen,  9.  {b)  In  keep- 
ing and  lending  money,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods. — Bankers  and  mahd- 
jans,  2,534;  pawnbrokers,  {podddrs\  11;  money  changers,  2;  money 
lenders,  4,642  ;  merchants,  324  ;  petty  dealers  {bepdris),  903  ;  cotton 
dealers,  2  ;  jute  dealer,  i  ;  shopkeepers,  23,538 ;  grocers  and  spice 
dealers  (banids),  3  ;  dealers  in  miscellaneous  goods,  94  ;  brokers  or 
daldiSj  12 ;  clerks  {sarkdrs)^  8;  peon  {piyddds\  711;  vernacular  clerks 
and  writers  {muharrirs)^  no.     Total  of  Class  V.,  41,077. 

Class  VI. — Persons  employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures, 
and  engineering  operations,  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured 
and  prepared  for  consumption  : — {a)  Constructive  Arts — Bricklayers 
(rdjmisiris)^  792;  stone  masons,  51;  brick  makers,  22;  sawyers, 
154;  carpenters,  5,454;  thatchers,  80;  well  diggers,  17;  boat 
builders,  30.  (b)  Miscellaneous  Artizans — Blacksmiths,  1769; 
coppersmiths,  32  ;  braziers,  65 ;  bell-metal  workers  (kdnsdfis),  98  ; 
kalaigars,  18;  goldsmiths,  2,289;  potters  (kumdrs),  4,350;  glass 
makers,  9;  lime  vendors,  118;  cabinet  makers,  176;  mat  makers, 
802;  basket  makers,  58;  toy  makers,  146;  bead  makers,  58; 
laquered  ware  makers,  14;  shell  carvers,  92;  cane  workers,  3; 
cotton  spinners,  27;  silk  weavers,  8;  cotton  weavers,  14,505;  jute 
weavers,  105  ;  tailors,  897 ;  shoe-makers,  613;  cloth  vendors,  1,594; 
guimy  bag  makers,  144;  net  makers,  18;  thread  sellers,  127;  jute 
spinners,  13;  bookbinders,  {daftris),  12;  bookseller,  i;  paper 
makers,  52.  {c)  Dealers  in  Vegetable  Food — Oil  sellers,  4,430; 
grain  sellers,  31 ;  flour  sellers,  8 ;  rice  sellers,  8 ;  sellers  of  spices,  6 ; 
grain  husker,  i ;  grain  parchers,  24 ;  costermongers,  2 ;  confec- 
tioners, 39;  sellers  of  molasses  {gur\  191 ;  honey  sellers,  37.  (d) 
Dealers  in  Animal  Food — Butchers,  990;  fishermen,  32,813;  fish- 
mongers, no ;  milkmen,  4,096.  {e)  Dealers  in  Drinks — Brewers  and 
distillers,  9;  spirit  sellers,  74;  toddy  sellers,  16.  (/)  Dealers  in 
Stimulants — Opium  sellers,  13;  hemp  (ganjd)  sellers,  36;  pdn 
sellers,  2,178.  (J)  Dealers  in  Perfumes,  Drugs,  Medicines,  &c — 
Perfumer,  i ;  gunpowder  sellers,  8 ;  soap  sellers,  4 ;  ttkd  sellers,  2. 
(Ji)  Dealers  in  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances — Firewood  sellers, 
267;  bamboo  sellers,  384;  rope  sellers,  402;  hide  sellers,  371; 
skinners  and  leather  dealers  (cAdmdrs),  499.  Total  of  Class 
VI.,  81,863. 
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of  Hindu  origin  at  588,139,  or  only  25*02  per  cent,  of  the 

•OIL     The  semi-Hinduised  aboriginal  castes  are  returned  at 

:,  or  874  per  cent  of  the  population.     The  remainder  of  the 

.ion  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  aboriginal  tribes,  returned 

z  as  numbering  36,452,  or  1-55  per  cent  of  the  population. 

iirds  of  these  aboriginal  people  have  abandoned  their  primitive 

and  embraced  either  Hinduism,  Islim,  or  Christianity.     The 

.*r  of  aboriginal  castes  retaining  their  ancient  forms  of  religion 

imed  in  the  Census  Report  under  the  head  of  ''  others ''  at 

5,  or  o*5  per  cent  of  the  population. 

'  C  F.  Magrath's  District  Census  Compilation  for  Maimansinh, 

classifies  the  ethnical  elements  of  the  people.    The  list  of  Hindu 

*s  will  be  reproduced  on  a  subsequent  page,  but  arranged  in  a 

rent  order  from  that  given  here,  and  according  to  the  rank  in 

ch  they  are  held  in  local  estimation. 


AME  OF  NATIONALrrV,  TRIBE, 

OR  Caste. 


iiriish, 

cotdiy 

xcncliL 


I. — Non-Asiatics. 
European, 


21 
6 

3 

I 


Total, 


31 


II.— Mixed  Races. 
Eurasians,        ...  58 

III.— Asiatics. 

A. — Other  ikon  natives  of 

India  and  Burmah, 

Armenians^       ...  9 

Nqxtiese,         ...  i 


Total, 


10 


B. — Natives  0/ India  and  Burmah, 
I. — Aboriginal  Tribes, 


Chuti^ 
Giro, 

Miury 
Nat, 
Santil, 
Urion, 


4 

10,997 

24,936 

II 

424 

75 
5 


Total,     36452 


Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
OR  Caste. 

2. — Semi-Hinduised  Aborigines, 


Bigdf, 

Bdhelid, 

Bediyd, 

Bhuiyd, 

Bind, 

Bund^ 

Chain, 

Chdmir  and  Muchf, 

Chanddl, 

Dom, 

Nisf, 

Dosadh, 

Hddf  HotH, 

Hdrf, 

Kiord, 

Koch, 

Pdliyd, 

Rdjbansf, 

Mdl,. 

Mandai, 

Mihtar, 

Bhuimdlf, 

Musdhar,  &c., 

P&n, 

Pdsf, 

Shikirf, 


1,326 

19 

57 

7 

37 
492 

13 

5,934 
123,262 

3,717 

33 

17 
11,690 

1,821 

168 

12,420 

23 
14,007 

20,166 

5,901 
3,032 

633 

349 

94 

25 

349 


Total,   205,592 
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"^'  OF  Nationality,  Tribe, 
OR  Caste. 

' — Boating  and  Fishing 
Castes. 

36.399 
5*765 


^U 


Dib, 


10,061 

3,938 
21,726 

63 

14,451 
42 


Total,     92445 


Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
OR  Caste. 

(xv.)  —  Persons  of  un- 
known OR  unspecified 
Castes.  .  .       8,098 


.)— Dancer,  Musician,  Beg- 
\R,  AND  Vagabond  Castes. 


Iwtfrf, 


1,006 
108 

138 
630 

«9 


Total,      1,901 


•iv.) — ^Persons  enumerated  by 
Nationality  only. 

liadiut^biiv  141 

-iikhy         ...  19 

Uriyi,       ...  6 


Grand  Total  of  Hindus,  576,079 

4. — Persons  of  Hindu  ori- 
gin not  recognising  Caste, 
Vaishnav,  .  .  .11,991 

San^dsf,     ...  43 

Native  Christians,  .  26 


Total, 
madans. 

12,060 

5. — Muham 

Juldhd,       . 
Mughul,     . 
Pathdn,      . 
Sayyid, 
Shaikh,      . 

•            < 

1,138 

19 

1,740 

203 

3,062 

Unspecified, 

1,513,473 

Total, 


166 


Total,     1,5 19^635 

Total  of  Natives  of 
India,  .  .  2,349,818 


Total  of  Asiatics,    .    2,349,828 
Grand  Total,        .       2,349,917 


Hill  Races  and  Aboriginal  Tribes. — The  hill  races  and 
abongiiial  tribes  found  in  Maimansinh  District  as  returned  in  the 
Csrqioing  District  Census  compilation  are : — Gdros,  10,997 ;  Hijangs, 
94,936;  Nats,  424;  Santdls,  75;  Mikirs,  11;  Ur4ons,  5;  and 
Chutiis,  4.  The  proper  home  of  the  Gdros  is  the  hilly  country  to 
the  north  of  the  District,  known  as  the  Gdro  Hills.  This  semi- 
independent  tract,  having  been  guilty  of  repeated  raids  on  the  low- 
land  villages,  was  annexed  to  Bengal  in  1872  ;  and  in  1874  was  in- 
Gorpoiated  with  the  new  Commissionership  of  Assam.  The  Gdros  of 
Maimansinh  dwell  in  villages  of  their  own  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
They  are  a  hard-working  people,  and  of  a  more  than  usually  robust 
constitution.  They  live  in  changs  or  hamlet-villages,  each  hut  being 
raised  some  distance  above  the  ground,  and  supported  by  stout  props, 
'  n  their  habits,  the  Gdros  are  very  uncleanly,  and  quite  unrestricted 
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are  included  several  distinct  sects,  who,  though  reported  to  have 
sprung  from  the  same  origin,  have  become  degraded  by  receiving 
alms  from  people  who  belong  to  the  lower  castes.  These  despised 
Brihmans  are  excluded  from  the  community  of  the  pure  Brdhmans, 
and  have  as  their  followers  only  the  lower  castes,  the  receipt  of  whose 
charity  caused  their  dishonour.  Some  of  them  are  held  in  such 
low  esteem  that  many  men  belonging  to  the  higher  castes  of  Siidras 
would  reftise  to  eat  with  them.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  caste  list  according  to  the  degree  of  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held,  and  they  are  accordingly  classed  with 
the  caste  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  denominations  by  which  these  degraded  Brdhmans  are  known : 
— (a,)  Bama  Sarmi,  who  employ  themselves  as  painters  of  idols, 
astrologers,  and  accept  alms  on  the  occasions  of  srdddhas  or 
obsequies ;  few  in  number ;  in  easy  circumstances,  and  not  much 
despised.  (^.)  Agraddnf  Brdhmans,  who  have  lost  their  rank  by  the 
practice  of  accepting  the  first  offerings  at  a  srdddha.  These  offerings 
consist  of  grain,  oil-seeds,  a  cow  with  her  calf,  a  small  bit  of  gold, 
or  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  class  is  few  in  number,  and  as  a  rule  its 
members  are  poor.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  classes  such 
as  Shdhi  Brdhmans,  Kaibartta  Brdhmans,  Chandil  Brdhmans,  and 
others  named  after  the  lower  Hindu  castes  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves.  These  are  held  in  much  lower  esteem  than 
the  two  classes  above  named,  and  rank  below  several  of  the 
Sildra  castes,  to  minister  to  whose  religious  wants  is  reckoned 
an  act  of  degradation  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a  Brdhman.  The 
Census  Report  of  1872,  returned  the  number  of  Brdhmans  of  all 
classes  in  Maimansinh  District,  at  33,414.  (2.)  Kshattriya  or  Khatri, 
a  class  of  up-country  traders,  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kshattriya 
or  warrior  caste  of  Sanskrit  times.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there 
are  no  piure  Kshattriyas  in  Lower  Bengal  The  Census  Report 
terms  them  Khatris  and  classifies  them  as  a  trading  caste ;  number 
in  1872  in  Maimansinh  District,  941.  (3.)  Rdjputs,  up-countrymen, 
employed  in  military  service,  and  as  guards,  policemen,  and  door- 
keepers. They  claim  to  be  Kshattriyas  by  descent,  and  in  1872 
numbered  ^470  souls.  (4.)  Ghdtwil,  a  class  claiming  to  be 
Kshattriyas,  employed  as  frontier  police  in  protecting  the  ghdts  or  hill 
passes;  number  in  1872,  383.  (5.)  Baidya,  hereditary  physicians  by 
caste  employment ;  many  of  whom  haVe  abandoned  their  original 
profession,  and  are  now  landed  proprietors^  clerks,  &c.    As  a  class 
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:  cultivating  caste,  also  employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  as  boat- 
v^akf  3)6 1 7  ^  number.  (16.)  Mili  or  Mdlikar,  gardeners  and 
flower-sellers,  who  prepare  and  sell  wreaths  for  marriages  and  other 
religious  and  social  ceremonies,  also  firework  manufacturers,  11,836 
in  number,  and  reported  to  be  generally  in  well-to-do  circumstances. 
(17.)  Gandhabanik  or  Banid,  grocers  and  spice  dealers,  many  of 
them  also  wealthy  traders  and  merchants,  2,238  in  number.  (18.) 
B^i, /i^  gardeners  and  sellers  of  betel  leaf,  6,435  in  number.  (19.) 
Stfnkhirf,  shell  cutters  and  makers  of  shell  bracelets,  192  in  number, 
nnd  stated  to  be  generally  in  fair  circumstances  and  above  want 
(aa)^  Kinsdrl,  braziers,  and  manufacturers  of  brass  and  bell  metal 
pots  and  plates,  &a  There  is  a  large  settlement  of  this  caste  at 
Kigmirf  in  well-to-do  circumstances.  Throughout  the  District  in 
1872,  the  caste  numbered  2,061  souls. 

Intermediate  Sudra  Castes. — The  following  twelve  form  the 
intermediate  Sddra  castes,  who  are  neither  esteemed  nor  despised, 
and  have  moderate  claims   to  respectability.     (21.)   Taipil,   not 
given  as  a  separate  caste  in  the  Census  Report,  but  the  collector 
returns  them  as  a  well-to-do  class  of  grocers  and  petty  shop-keepers. 
(aa.)  Godli,  milkmen  and  cattle  dealers,  17,513  in  number,  as  a 
dass  stated  to  be  pretty  well  ofL     (23.)  Gareri,   an  uivcountry 
pastoral  caste,  3  only  in  number  in  Maimansinh  District     (24.) 
Shih^  traders  and  merchants.    These  originally  belonged  to  the 
Suri  or  despised  wine  selling  caste ;  but  they  have  abandoned  their 
hereditaxy  occupation  for  general  trade,  and  by  their  wealth  and 
importance  have  pushed  themselves  forward  into  a  higher  social 
xanL    The  Shihis  are  not  mentioned  as  a  separate  caste  in  the 
Census  Report,  and  their  numbers  are  probably  included  in  the 
Surfs  or  wine  sellers,  to  which  caste  they  originally  belonged.     (25.) 
Kaibarttas,  cultivators,   fishermen,  and  boatmen ;   the  third  most 
numerous  caste  in  the  District,  numbering  77,798  in  1872,  and  as  a 
class  said  to  be  above  the  reach  of  want     (26.)  Madak  or  Mayrd, 
sweetmeat  makers,  5,017    in  number.      (27.)   Gdnrdr,   sellers   and 
preparers  of  parched  rice  and  other  preparations  of  grain,  314  in 
number.     (28.)  Kiurmf,  a  class  of  up-country  cultivators,   659  in 
number.     (29.)  Vaishnav,  not  a  caste  properly  speaking,  but  a  sect 
of  Hindus  professing  the  principles  inculcated  by  Chaitanya,  a 
,     religious  reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century.     A  full  account  of  this 
jii   sect  will  be  found  in  my  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Districts  of 
Dacca  and  the  Twenty-four  Pargands.      The  Census  Report  returns 
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1,  36,399  in  number.  (50.)  Jh^d,  not  a  distinct  caste,  but  a 
s  of  fishermen,  5,765  in  number.  (51.)  Mili,  fishermen  and 
tmen,  10,061  in  number.  (52.)  Minjhf,  not  a  separate  caste, 
a  class  of  boatmen  who  act  as  helmsmen,  3,938  in  number. 
.)  Pod,  fishermen,  63  in  number.  (54.)  Tior,  fishermen  and 
tmen,  14,451  in  number.  (55.)  Miti^l,  labourers,  1138  in 
aber.  (56.)  Dalatii,  sellers  of  fish  and  vegetables,  97  in 
ttber.  (57.)  Pitnf,  ferrymen  and  boatmen,  21,726  in  number. 
.)  Tilak  D4s,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  42  in  number.  (59.) 
fdi,  labourers  and  cultivators,  1,326  in  number.  (60.)  Dhulf, 
ive  drummers  and  musicians,  108  in  number.  (61.)  Biitf,  makers 
ine  floor  matting,  1,006  in  number.  (62.)  Patiti  or  Pati^,  mat- 
ters, 2,769  in  number.  (63.)  Nagarchf,  musicians,  138  in  number. 
)  Palw^,  musicians,  630  in  number.  (65.)  Parwirii,  musicians, 
in  number. 

Iemi-Aboriginal  Castes. — ^The  following  twenty-four  are  all 
d-aboriginal  castes  and  are  utterly  despised.  (66.)  Bihelii, 
>iiTers  and  cultivators,  19  in  number.  (67.)  Bhuiyd,  labourers 
.  cultivators,  7  in  number.  (68.)  Dom,  basket  makers,  and  also 
mmers,  3,717  in  number.     (69.)  Nisf,  basket  makers,  33  in  num- 

(70.)  Dosadh,  labourers,  17  in  number.  (71.)  Chimir  and 
chf,  two  distinct  castes  following  the  same  occupation,  that  of 
her  dealers  and  shoemakers,  returned  together  in  the  Census 
>ort,  5,934  in  number.  (72.)  Bediyi,  a  wandering  gipsy-like 
e,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  juggling,  selling  petty  trinkets,  and 
letimes  by  theft,  57  in  number.  (73.)  Bind,  labourers,  37  in 
ttber.  (74.)  Buniy  these  people  are  immigrants  fi-om  the  Districts 
^hutii  Ndgpur,  and  are  ordinarily  engaged  as  labourers  in  Indigo 
ones,  or  as  palanquin  bearers,  492  in  number.  (75.)  Chain, 
>urers,  13  in  number.  (76.)  Mil,  snake  charmers,  20,166  in 
ttber.     (77.)  Mandai,  cultivators  and  wood-cutters,  5,901  in  num- 

(78.)  Pdn,  labourers,  94  in  number.  (79.)  P^i,  sellers  of 
dy  and  pahn  wine,  25  in  number.  (80.)  Shikdri,  hunters,  349  in 
ttber.  (81.)  Koch,  cultivators  and  fishermen,  12,420  in  number. 
.)  Piliyd  or  Pili,  cultivators  and  labourers,  23  in  number.  (83.) 
bansf,  cultivators,  fishermen,  and  labourers,  14,007  in  number. 
I  collector  states  that  previous  to  1 790  there  were  no  Rijbansfs 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  they  appear  to  be  emigrants  from 
igpur  District.  (84.)  Hddf  Hotrf,  cultivators,  labourers,  and 
)d-cutters,  1 1,690  in  number.     (85.)  Kdord,  swine  keepers,  168 
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present  Muhammadan  population  consists  chiefly  of  the  sect  known 
as  Fariizfs,  in  whom  centre  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  District,  some  of  its  members  being  very  large  landholders. 
Many  of  the  poorer  among  the  Far^izfs  were  formerly  known  as 
S3nnpathisers  with  the  Wahibi  disaffection,  and  a  small  number 
went  fix>m  Maimansinh  to  the  rebel  camp  beyond  our  north-west 
frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  fanatics  in  that 
part  The  Collector  adds  that  special  enquiries  prove  that  Wahibi 
fll-feeling  is  now  extinguished  in  the  District  No  new  sects  of 
Muhammadans  are  springing  up.  Nearly  all  the  rich  Musalmin 
landed  families  of  Maimansinh  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the 
District  subsequently  to  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  English. 

Hindus. — The  Hindus,  as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious 
purposes  in  the  Census  Report  of  1872,  numbered  410,766  males, 
and  407,197  females ;  total,  8^7)963,  or  348  per  cent  of  the  District 
population.  The  Hindu  population  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
District  mostly  belong  to  the  Vaishnav  sect,  and  pay  great  venera- 
tion to  the  memory  of  one  Rim  Krishna  Gosiin,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  Vishnuvite  tenets  into  this  part  of  the  country. 
This  sect  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  neighbouring  District  of  Silhet, 
but  it  has  also  many  monasteries  and  places  of  worship  (dkrds)  in 
Maimansinh.  The  Mandai  tribe,  supposed  to  be  offshoots  of  the 
Giros,  who  inhabit  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills,  have 
adopted  some  of  these  religious  usages,  and  are  now  generally 
tanked  with  the  lowest  castes  of  Hindus,  although  not  yet  recognised 
by  the  more  orthodox. 

The  Brahma  Samaj  or  Theistic  Sect  of  Hindus  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  Collector,  number  over  5o/r(^W  followers  in  Maimansinh 
District,  but  he  states  that  the  reformed  faith  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground.  In  the  Census  Report,  the  members  of  the  Brihma  Samij  are 
not  shown  separately,  but  are  included  with  the  general  Hindu  popula- 
tion. The  Brihma  Samij  at  the  town  and  head-quarters  station  of 
Nisiribid  was  established  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  exertions  of 
a  few  educated  natives  of  the  District,  some  of  whom  still  live  and 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  The  number  of 
Brihmas  is  said  to  have  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and  in 
187 1  the  Collector  reported  that  the  Samij  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  educated  natives  of  the  town.  Although  the  majority  are  not 
very  weU  off  in  circumstances,  the  members  of  the  Samij  have,  by 
means  of  subscriptions  among  themselves,  built  a  substantial  house 
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*■  -^riaand  to  two  thousand;  39  with  from  two  to  three  thousand;  9 
^*  *:a^  I  from  three  to  four  thousand;  3  with  from  four  to  five  thousand; 
'-%:- jwns  with  between  six  and  ten  thousand;  and  3  with  between 
esr:::.*aiid  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants;  total  number  of  towns  and 
i.  .i^geSy  7,601.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  five 
'  £:  iKipal  towns  in  the  District  containing  a  population  exceeding 
^r;^      3  thousand  souls. 

.^,    .ICaimansinh  or  Nasirabad,  the  civil  station  and  administrative 
_,__  ad-quarters  of  the  District,  although  not  the  most  important  or 
_    _08t  populous  town,  is  situated  in  Alapsinh  Fiscal  Division,  on  the 
"^  f*'.  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in  24''  45'  15"  north  latitude,  and 
"[_  'p*  27'  21"  east  longtitude.     The  Census  Report  returns  the  following 
^'jeCaOs  of  population : — Muhammadans — males  3,007,  and  females 
^[^.,371;    total,    5,378.      Hindus — males   3,748,   and    females    883; 
Ota],  49631.      I  am  unable  to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy 
in  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  the  Hindu  population 
^of  the  towa      Everywhere    else    the    number    of   the    sexes    is 
nearly  equal,   males  being  slightly  in  excess   of  the  females,  as 
"^  might   be    expected    in  a  town  population.      Christians — males 
-^39,    and    females    19;    total,     58.       Other    denomioations    not 
^  aeparately  classified — males  i,  females  nil;  total,  i.     Population  of 
'-  an  religions — males  6,795,  ^^^  females  3,273  ;  total,  10,068.    The 
'    town  has  been  constituted  a  municipality.      The  total  municipal 
'    income  for  1869,  as  returned  to  me  by  the  Collector,  amounted  to 
^685,  13s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;£^58o,  19s.     The  returns  for 
187 1   show  a  decrease    in    municipal   revenue   and  expenditure. 
According  to  the  District  Census  Statement,  the  gross  municipal 
income  of  Maimansinh  or  Nasfrdbid  town  in  187 1  amounted  to 
£473$  ^9  ^^^  ^^^  gross  municipal  expenditure  to  ;^47o ;  average 
rate  of  municipal  taxation,  7^  dnnds,  or  ii^d.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation.   The  town  is  of  no  great  commercial  importance,  as  the  river 
on  which  it  is  situated — the  Brahmaputra — is  only  navigable  for 
laige  boats  in  the  rainy  season ;  nor  is  it  noted  for  any  historical 
event,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  Hindu  temples,  it  contains  no 
buildings  of  any  antiquity  or  particular  interest.     The   river   is 
crossed  by  a  ferry  just  opposite  the  town.     Nasfrdbdd  town  contains 
good  English  and  Vernacular  schools,  a  charitable  dispensary,  and 
has  a  municipal  committee  for  purposes  of  sanitation  and  con- 
servancy, besides  a  small  body  of  municipal  police. 

Jamalpur,  the  head-quarters  station  of  the  sub-division  of  the 
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of  which  is  only  i8o ;  but  the  village  site  is  entirely  occupied  by 
shops,  and  the  place  is  a  large  mart  for  all  articles  of  country  pro- 
duce. (26)  Haibatnagar,  two  miles  west  of  the  Sub-divisional  Station. 
The  \illage  is  an  inconsiderable  one,  but  a  large  and  well-supplied 
bi-weekly  market  is  held  there,  and  the  place  is  the  residence  of  the 
most  influential  landholders  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

VII.  JafarshAh!  Fiscal  Division. — (27.)  Jamilpur,  the  head- 
quarters town  of  the  sub-division  of  the  same  name,  details  given  in 
a  previous  page.  (28.)  Chandrd,  on  the  Jhinii  river,  two  miles 
north-west  of  Jamilpur,  contains  a  well-known  indigo  factory  belong- 
ing to  Mr  Brodie.  There  is  also  a  ferry  here,  which  is  only  used  in 
the  rainy  season. 

VIII.  JuAnshXh!  Fiscal  Division. — (29.)  Bizidpur,  a  village  of 
742  houses,  which  possesses  a  force  of  Mimicipal  Police  under  Act 
X.  of  1856.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Municipal  Com- 
mittee in  1869-70,  were  as  follows: — Revenue,  £68,  12s.  6d ;  ex- 
penditure, £35,  I2S.  9d. 

IX.  Khali AjURf  Fiscal  Division. — (30.)  The  village  of  Khalii- 
jurf  is  the  only  place  of  any  note  in  this  Fiscal  Division ;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Dhanu,  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  year ; 
the  superior  landlords'  revenue  offices  are  located  in  this  village. 

X.  TappA  KurikhAi  Fiscal  Division. — (31.)  Ghurdi,  on  the 
Ghord-utrd  river  ;  population,  2,495  ;  t^>s  village  is  the  residence  of 
many  rich  native  merchants,  chiefly  dealers  in  cloth  and  Dacca  muslin; 
it  is  also  a  large  mart  for  dried  flsh.  (32.)  Ulikindi  or  Bhairab 
Bdzir,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  river,  just  at  the  tri-boundary 
junction  point  of  the  Districts  of  Dacca,  Tipperah,  and  Maimansinh, 
is  the  most  important  commercial  mart  of  the  District,  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on  between  here  and  Ndriinganj  ;  population,  1,500; 
the  village  contains  a  good  school,  and  a  well  supplied  cattle  market 

XI.  Maimansinh  Fiscal  Division. — (33.)  Madanpur,  twenty- 
two  miles  east  of  Nasfribid  ;  population,  973.  The  village  contains 
two  large  mosques,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shih 
Rumir  Masjid.  The  story  runs,  that  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
Constantinople  wandered  to  this  village  during  an  attack  of  madness, 
but  eventually  recovered  his  health,  and  subjugated  and  converted  to 
Muhammadanism  the  neighbouring  tract  of  country.  A  masonry 
tomb  to  his  memory  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  village.  (33.) 
Sambhuganj,  three  miles  east  of  Nasfribid ;  one  of  the  largest  marts 
in  the  District,  where  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  and  many  im- 
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xainy  months.     A  fair  is  annually  held  here  during  ihtjhuian 

festival  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Krishna  lasting  for  a 

>:  lODthy  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August 

^  Shxhpur  town  is  situated  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  same  name, 

miles  north  of  Jamilpur,  in  25°  o'  58"  north  latitude,  and  90®  3'  6" 

longitude.     The  Census  Report  returns  its  population  as  follows 

^jf^ihammiiHftnRj — males  2,197,  and  females  2,100 :  total  4,297.     Hin- 

„  JnS| — ^males  3,053,  ^^^  females  1,665  :  total  3,718.     Christians  and 

'"  others  ** — nil.     Population  of  all  denominations — males,  4, 2  50,  and 

fpwrtnl^^  3,765  :  total,  8,015.    The  town  comprises  also  the  villages  of 

NdUjranpur  and  Barukpdrd,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  Shirf  and 

ICiigfaly  about  half  a  mile  from  the  former  and  one  mile  from  the 

'latter.    There  is  no  water-carriage  to  the  town,  and  even  water  for 

'drinking  and  household  purposes   is  obtained  solely  from  tanks. 

'  Sheipur  contains  a  fine  Hindu  temple,  and  several  masonry  houses, 

'  bat  die  buildings  in  general  are  in  bad  repair,  and  the  place  has  a 

decayed  and  neglected  appearance.     A  fairly  good  road  connects 

Sherpur  with  Jamilpur,  the  Brahmaputra  river  being  crossed  by  a 

fttiy.   The  town  contains  a  police  station,  a  post  office,  a  subordinate 

|ii4ge^s  courty  and  a  good  school     It  was  constituted  a  municipality 

under  the  provisions  of  Act  xx.  of  1856,  and  a  small  body  of  munici- 

I»l  police  is  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  town.     In  1869, 

die  total  municipal  revenue,  according  to  the  Collector,  amounted  to 

^316,  6s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^i89,  14s.  6d     In   187 1  the 

gnMS  municipal  revenue,  according  to  the  Census  Report,  amounted  to 

jf  aSiy  48.1  and  the  gross  expenditure  tO;^207,  16s.,  average  rate  of 

tuation  5  dnnds  and  7  //>,  or  8|d.  per  head  of  the  populatioa 

DHANIKHOLA9  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Alapsinh,  is  situated  on  the 
Satuinver,  an  insignificant  stream,  in  24^39'  10"  north  latitude,  and 
90^  34'  11'  east  longitude.  Population;  Muhammadans — males 
1,399^  and  females  2,236  :  total  4,635.  Hindus, — males  1,038,  and 
females  19057  :  total  2,095.  Christians  and  "  others  " — nil.  Popula- 
tion of  all  denominations — males  3,437,  and  females  3,293:  total 
6,730.    This  town  has  not  been  constituted  a  municipality. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  population,  etc.,  of  the  fore- 
going five  towns  in  Maimansinh  District  containing  a  population  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  towns  thus  enumerated  there  are  several  others 
containing  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  therefore  not 
shown  separately  in  the  Census  Report,  but  which  are  of  suffi- 
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Muhammadan  kings  of  Bengal  (45.)  Mddirpur,  six  miles  north- 
west of  Sherpur;  population,  425.  This  is  a  village  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  the  only  place  at  which  carts  are 
procurable.  A  large  market  is  held  twice  a-week,  and  there  is  a  well 
supplied  daily  bdzir.  The  village  contains  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
known  as  the  Beshd  bil^  abounding  in  wild  fowl  (46.)  Nalitibirf, 
thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Sherpur,  and  one  of  the  largest  marts  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  District  A  good  supply  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  Giro  Hills  is  brought  to  market  here,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
country  produce. 

XVI.  SusANG  Fiscal  Division. — (47.)  Dui^ipur  on  the  Somes- 
wari  river  ;  the  principal  village  of  the  Fiscal  Division,  and  the  site 
of  the  palace  of  the  Mahirdjd  of  Susang ;  population,  about  1000 ; 
the  palace  is  large,  but  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state.  (48.)  Ni- 
riyandahar,  a  small  village  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Nasirdbdd, 
which  contains  some  old  buildings,  and  is  noted  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Majumdir  landholders,  influential  proprietors  in  the 
Fiscal  Division.  (49.)  Pdrabdeholi,  a  large  village  Tvith  several  sub- 
stantial masonry  buildings  and  tanks.  It  also  contains  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  called  the  Rij-deholi  bil,  which  is  beautifully  clear 
and  limpid. 

The  residents  of  the  towns  are  said  to  give  rise  to  a  larger  share 
of  the  work  of  administration  than  the  rural  population.  With 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  the  non-agricultural 
community,  the  collector  states,  that  taking  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mins  together,  out  of  every  thirty-eight  inhabitants,  twenty-nine  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  nine  in  other  occupations.  The  Census 
Report  of  1872  returns  the  total  number  of  male  adult  agriculturists 
at  514,667,  and  male  adult  non^agriculturists  at  212,949. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — The  people  of  the 
District  are  making  rapid  progress  towards  improvements  of 
many  kinds.  A  common  husbandman  now-a-days  is  much  better 
dressed,  has  fewer  unsatisfied  wants,  and  more  knowledge  what 
tends  to  promote  his  comfort,  than  people  of  his  class  had  twenty 
years  ago.  An  ordinary  well-to-do  shopkeeper  now  dresses  almost  as 
well  as  a  landholder  did  twenty  years  ago.  He  wears  a  clean  white 
waistcloth,  (dhuti\  a  coat  {pirdn\  a  cotton  shawl  (chddar\  &c  The 
clothing  of  an  average  cultivator  generally  consists  of  a  waistdoth 
and  cotton  shawl.  A  well-to-do  shopkeeper's  dress  is  worth  from 
3  rs.  to  4  rs,  or  6s.  to  8s.,  and  that  of  an  average  peasant  about  1/8  rs. 
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de market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.     (12.) 

^-*4imdganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the   Brahmaputra, 

^  *  c  miles  north-west  of  Nasfrdbdd.     There  are  large  warehouses  here 

■^  -    -■  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is   held    twice  a-year,  in  March  and 

^  ^.ctober.     (13.)  At  Baigimbdrf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 

ere  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.     A 

""-'  jmber  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 

=*^'  'larch  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra. 

' IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.    (14.)    Atid  is  the  principal  village  of 

^   he  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 

dace  of  great  importance. 

IIL  BACKHAND  Fiscal  Division.    (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  t\N'o  miles 

.     aorth-east  of  Nasfribid;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.     The 

-   ■  Tillage  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 

and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  Kadim  Hdmjdnf,  on  a 
"^.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdlf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdi.  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisorf- 
ganjy  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bizdr  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdulldpur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurid  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangdon;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiidf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzdr.  (22.)  Kdliachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
laige  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produce. 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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ocnt  zzyjcurrr  to  be  ghcn  haci  The  list  oo  the  foOowing  pages 
of  tbe  nfeore  iznpcrtznt  riHiges  ananged  acoordii^  to  the  fargBodi 
or  T'-xaL  Drrisoos  in  which  diej  are  sitnated,  is  condensed  firom 
Ap9czkiix  B  to  Mr  Rernold's  Rcpoit  on  Maimansinh.  The  popola- 
tkxi  cgiszes  ilDT  thcK  Tillages  re£er  to  the  year  1867. 

RxmX  uF   P-Z-PTI-ATIOX    Dff   TOWXS  COXTAIXIXG  MORS  THAN  50OO 
rXHABITASSTS  IX  MaIMAXSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 
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L  Alapsixh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  NaslriMd, 
the  ci^-il  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Muktigdchhi,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasiribdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  &ir  road;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhipunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Nasfribid 
on  the  river  Satu£  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored  (4.)  Baird  Bhiluki,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Naslribid;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhdlf,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfrdbid  ;  population  1,625.  (^0  Blmpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (^O  Bilipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbid;  population  1,779.  (9*)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bdlipdri ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bizdr  here.  (10.) 
Baihdr,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd,  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held ;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunbdrf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BAoKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtali,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Naslrdbdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadfm  Hdmjdnf,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamuni,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhilf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdi.  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisorf- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bizdr  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangdon;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kdtiddf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bizir.  (22.)  Kilfach^prd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
laige  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abimdant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produce. 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisorlganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Dirinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargan&s 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  sitiiated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Re3mold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 
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I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Nasfrib^d, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Muktdg^chhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fair  roiid;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhipunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  ofNasWbdd 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored  (4.)  Baird  Bh^uki,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasfrdbdd ;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhdlf,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  NasfrdMd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithdl,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd/  population  1,625.  (^0  R^pur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfribdd;  population  2,173.  (^•)  Bilipdrd,  siirteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  1,779.  (9-)  Dhul^  ^^^ 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bdlipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bdzir  here.  (10.) 
Baihdr,  on  the  Satud  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Nasiribid  ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nasirdbddy  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfrdbdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunbdrf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BAoKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasirdbdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadlm  H^mj^nl,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamuni,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdli ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdl  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisori- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bdzir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bang-on;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiidf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  fonner  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzir.  (22.)  Kiliach^prd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abimdant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produced 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargan&s 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 

Muham- 
madans, 

Hindus. 

Chris- 
tians. 

t 

I 
120 

8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

129 

Total 

Gross  Miuu- 
dpal  Income. 

Gross  Muni- 

opal  £xpcB* 

dhure. 

Rsted 
Taxa- 
tion per 
haul 

Maimansinh 
or  Nasfrabad, 
Jamalpur, 
Kisoriganj, 
Sherpur,    . 
Dhinikholi, 

5.378 
9,740 

7,335 
4,297 
4,635 

4,631 
4-452 
6,294 

3»7i8 

2.095 

58 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 
■  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

58 

10,068 
14.312 

13,637 
8,015 

6,730 

I    *-    d. 
473   6  0 
344  6  0 
240  8  0 
281   4  0 

I    t,    d. 
470     0  0 
314     80 

353  14  0 
207  16  0 

X.    i. 
0  \\\ 

0    sf 
0   4I 
0   8) 

Total,     . 

31,385  21,190 

52,762 

1.339  4  0 

1.345  »8  0 

0   6 

I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  NaslriLbdd, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Mukt^dchhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fair  rokd;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhdpunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  ofNasfribid 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Bairi  Bhiluki,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasfrdbdd ;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhdif,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasirdbdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfr^bdd  ;  population  1,625.  (7.)  Rimpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbid;  population  2,173.  (8.)  Bdlipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,779.  (9*)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bilipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bizdr  here.  (10.) 
Baihir,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Naslrdbid ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nas(rdbid>  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunbdrf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atid  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BACKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadlm  H^jdnl,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdlf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdi.  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisorf- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bdzir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangdon;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiddf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bizir.  (22.)  Killachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produce! 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargands 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 


Maimansinh 
or  Nasirabad, 
Tamalpur, 
Kisonganj, 
Sherpur,    . 
i  Dhinikhola, 


Total, 


is' 

Ji  ji 

|4 

3  e 

Hindus. 

Chri 
tian 

.*  c 

5.378 

4,631 

S8 

9J40 

4-452 

•  •  • 

7,335     6,294 

•  •• 

4.297    3»7i8 

•  •  ■ 

4.635 

2,095 

•  •  ■ 

31,385 

21,190  1    58 

t 


I 
120 


Total 


10,068 
14*312 

8  !  1 3.637 
•  I  8,015 
.    I  6,730 


129 


52,762 


Gross  Muni- 
cipal Income. 


>  Gross  Muni- 
cipal Expen- 
diture. 


£   *. 
473  6 
344  6 
240  8 
281  4 


d. 
o 
o 
o 
o 


1,339  4  o 


£  s.  d. 
470  o  o 
314  8  o 
353  14  o 
207  16  o 


1,345  18  o 


o  6 


I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Nasfribid, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Mukt^dchhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  feir  road;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhdpunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Nasirib^ 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Baird  Bh^uki,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasfrdbdd ;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhdif,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfrdbid  /  population  1,625.  (7.)  Rimpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (8.)  Bdlipiri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,779.  (9*)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bilipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bizdr  here.  (10.) 
Baihdr,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nas(rdbid>  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satiii  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunb^rf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Ati^  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BACKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadlm  H^jdnf,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhilf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdl  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisori- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bizir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangdon;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kdtiidf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  fonner  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzdr.  (22.)  Kiliachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produced 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  D^nagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargands 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 
inhabitants  in  maimansinh  district  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 

9  (i 

X 

Chris- 
tians. 

I 

120 

8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

129 

Total 

Gross  Muni- 
cipal Income. 

Gross  Muni- 
cipal Expen- 
diture. 

Rateofl 

Taa- 

tiOBpcr 

head. 

Maimansinh 

orNasirabad, 

Jamalnur, 

KLsoriganj, 

Sherpur,    . 

Dhinikhold, 

5.378 
9.740 
7.335 
4.297 
4,635 

4.631 
4-452 
6,294 

3»7i8 
2,095 

58 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

58 

10,068 
14.312 

13.637 
8,015 

6,730 

£    *-    d. 
473   6  0 
344  6  0 
240  8  0 
281   4  0 

C    *.    d. 
470    0  0 

314     80 

353  14  0 

207  16  0 

J.  i. 
0  II 

0    S 

1 

Total,     . 

31,385  21,190 

52,762 

1.339  4  0 

1,345  18  0 

0    6 

I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Nasfrdbdd, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Mukt^ichhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  feir  road;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhdpunid,  about  five  miles  south-west  ofNasir^U)dd 
on  the  river  Satui.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Baird  Bhilukd,  on  the  hi^^ 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasirdbdd;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhdbkh^f,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd  /  population  1,625.  (7.)  Rimpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (^0  B^ipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,779.  (9-)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bilipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bdzir  here.  (10.) 
Baihdr,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Naslrdbid ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Naslrdbidy  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunbirf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BACKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  Kadlm  Hdmj^nf,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhilf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdi.  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisorf- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bdzir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangion;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiddf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzdr.  (22.)  Kilfachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produce! 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargands 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 


Maimansinh 
or  Nasfrabad, 
Tamalpur, 
Ki.sor{ganj, 
Sherpur,    . 
Dhinikholi, 


Total, 


5.378 
9»740 

7»335 
4.297 
4,635 


3i»3«5 


Hindufc 

Chris- 
tians. 

4.631 

S8 

4.452 

•  •  • 

6,294 

•  «• 

3»7i8 

■  •  • 

2,095 

•  •• 

S8 

21,190 

t 

•s 

o 


I 

120 

8 


Total 


10,068 
14*312 

13.637 
8,015 

6,730 


129 


52,762 


Gross  Muni- 
dpal  Income. 


£  s.  J. 
473  6  o 
344  6  o 
240  8  o 
281   4  o 


1,339  4  o 


Gross  Muni- 
cipal Expen- 
diture. 


C    t.    d. 
470    O  O 

314  8  O 
353  14  o 
207  16  o 


1,345  18  o 


I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Naslribdd, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails  given  above.  (2.)  Mukt^ichhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fair  road;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  Fiscal 
Division,  (3.)  Dhdpunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  ofNasir^Q)dd 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Baird  Bhilukd,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasirdbdd;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkh^f,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfribdd  ;  population  1,625.  (7.)  Rimpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (^O  Bilipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,779.  (9.)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bdlipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bdzir  here.  (10.) 
Baihir,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbid ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nasirdbdd>  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held ;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunb^rf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BAoKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Naslrdbdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadfm  Hdmj^nf,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdli ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdi.  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisori- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bdzir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangdon;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiddf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzir.  (22.)  Kilfachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abimdant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  product 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargands 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 


Maimansinh 
or  Nasfrabad, 
Jamalpur, 
Kisonganj, 
Sherpur,    . 
Dhinikholi, 


Total, 


E 

9 


Hindu*. 


•S 


5.378 

4.631 

9.740 

4.452 

7.335 

6,294 

4.297 

3,718 

4.635 

2,095 

31.385 

21,190 

S8 


S8 


i 

V 


I 
120 

8 


Total 


129 


10,068 

14.312 

13.637 

8,015 

6,730 


52,762 


Gros.  Muni-    ^^^ 
diture. 


dpal  Income. 


£  s,  J. 
473  6  o 
344  6  o 
240  8  o 
281   4  o 


1,339  4  o 


470  o  o 
314  8  o 
353  14  o 
207  16  o 


1.345  18  o 


o  6 


I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Naslrdbdd, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails  given  above.  (2.)  Mukt^ichhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fair  ro4d;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhdpunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  ofNasir^U)dd 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Baird  Bhilukd,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhilf,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kithil,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Nasfribid  /  population  1,625.  C^O  R^nipur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (8.)  Bilipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,779.  (9.)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bilipdri ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bdzir  here.  (10.) 
Baihdr,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Naslrdbdd  ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Naslrdbdd,  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribdd.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunbdrf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BACKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadfm  Hdmj^nl,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdlf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdl  (17.)  Karfmganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisorf- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bizir  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdullipur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangion;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiidf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzir.  (22.)  Killachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abimdant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  product 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
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cient  importance  to  be  given  here.  The  list  on  the  following  pages 
of  the  more  important  villages  arranged  according  to  the  pargan&s 
or  Fiscal  Divisions  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  condensed  from 
Appendix  B  to  Mr  Reynold's  Report  on  Maimansinh.  The  popula- 
tion figures  for  these  villages  refer  to  the  year  1867. 

Return  of  population  in  towns  containing  more  than  5000 

INHABITANTS  IN  MaIMANSINH  DISTRICT  (1872). 


Name  of  Town. 

^1 

Hindufc 

6l 

t 

0 

I 
120 

8 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

129 

Total 

Gross  Muni- 
cipal Income. 

Gross  Muni- 
cipal Expen- 
diture. 

Rsteol 

tiooper 
bead. 

Maimansinh 

orNasirdbad, 

Jamalpur, 

Kisonganj, 

Sherpur,    . 

Dhinikhold, 

5.378 
9.740 

7.335 
4.297 
4,635 

4.631 
4-452 
6,294 

3.718 
2,095 

58 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

58 

10,068 
14.312 

13.637 
8,015 

6,730 

I    ».    d. 
473   6  0 
344  6  0 
240  8  0 
281   4  0 

C    s,    d. 
470     0  0 

314     80 

353  14  0 

207  16  0 

X.  i. 
0  II 

0   5 

Total,     . 

31,385  21,190 

52,762 

1,339  4  0 

1,345  18  0 

0    6! 

I.  Alapsinh,  Fiscal  Division,  (i.)  Maimansinh  or  Nasiribdd, 
the  civil  station  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District :  de- 
tails given  above.  (2.)  Muktigdchhd,  a  town  situated  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  &ir  road;  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Hindus.  Three  markets 
are  held  here,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  bi-weekly.  This  town 
is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  the  fiscal 
Division.  (3.)  Dhdpunii,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Nasirdb^ 
on  the  river  Satud.  Although  the  river  is  only  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  village  is  an  important  mart  for  grain,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  kept  stored.  (4.)  Baird  Bhilukd,  on  the  high 
road  to  Dacca,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  1,192.  (5.)  Bhibkhilf,  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Nasfribdd;  population  87a; 
there  is  an  Indigo  Factory  in  this  village.  (6.)  Kith^,  nine  mfles 
south-east  of  Nasfrdbid  /  population  1,625.  (7.)  Rimpur;  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd;  population  2,173.  (^O  Bdlipdri,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Nasfrdbid;  population  1,779.  (9«)  Dhuli,  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  Bilipdrd ;  population  1,090.  In  addition  to 
a  bi-weekly  market,  there  is  a  considerable  daily  bdzir  here.  (10.) 
Baihir,  on  the  Satui  river,  nine  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd ;  popula- 
tion 3,206.     (11.)  Tirsal,  eleven  miles  south  of  Nasfrdbdd^  where  a 
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cattle  market  of  some  importance  is  held;  population,  1,345.  (12.) 
Gobindganj,  on  the  Satui  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nasfribid.  There  are  large  warehouses  here 
for  storing  grain,  and  a  fair  is  held  twice  a-year,  in  March  and 
October.  (13.)  At  Bdigunb^rf  situated  near  the  last  named  village, 
there  is  a  very  large  Indigo  Factory  belonging  to  Mr  Brodie.  A 
number  of  pilgrims  visit  this  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  in 
March  or  April  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra, 

IL  AtiA  Fiscal  Division.  (14.)  Atii  is  the  principal  village  of 
the  recently  created  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

III.  BAoKHAND  Fiscal  Division.  (15.)  Amtald,  twenty  two  miles 
north-east  of  Nasirdbdd;  population  1,922,  principally  Hindus.  The 
village  is  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  cloth  merchants, 
and  contains  a  large  Hindu  Temple. 

IV.  Barbazu  Fiscal  Division.  (16.)  ^  Kadfm  Hdmj^nl,  on  a 
.branch  of  the  river  Jamund,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Subankhdlf ;  there  is  a  large  mosque  in  the  village. 

V.  TappA  HazrAdl  (17.)  Karimganj,  nine  miles  east  of  Kisori- 
ganj,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  popu- 
lation 1,646.  This  village  is  the  principal  bdzdr  for  the  people  of  the 
low  country  in  the  South-east  (18.)  Abdulldpur,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra river;  population  4,085,  almost  entirely  Muhammadans.  (19.) 
Chindpur,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Pankurii  river,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  1,315.  The  village  is  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  many  native  merchants  and  dealers.  (20.) 
Bangion;  population,  1,505.  There  are  several  Hindu  Temples  in 
this  village,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants.  (21.) 
Kitiddf,  on  the  Brahmaputra;  population,  400.  As  a  commercial 
mart,  this  place  has  lost  its  former  great  importance  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  much  frequented  bdzir.  (22.)  Kdlfachdprd,  an  inland 
mart  of  some  importance,  eight  miles  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  A 
large  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  other  country  produce! 

VI.  JoAr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Division.  (23.)  Kisoriganj,  head 
quarters  of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name ;  details  given  in  a 
previous  page.  (24.)  Ddrinagar,  a  village  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
contains  a  large  indigo  factory,  the  property  of  Mr  Wise  of  Dacca. 
(25.)  Husainpur,  a  small  village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  population 
vol.  VI.  2  D 
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ni  -vhicn  :s  inly  rfc .  but  die  Yillage  szie  is  cnbr^  ormpifd  bj 
3&0ps.  xmi  -±e  piacs  is  x  Isa^e  mart  &r  aH  articies  of  coimtxj  pio- 
<iiic£.  zn  Haibanxsvaz:  rwQ  miks  west  of  die  Sab-dms^^ 
Tbe  r-ILuze  2  m  inrniWHifrabJe  one.  bat  a  laige  and  vdl-si^iplied 
bft-^eskiy  -naT^.^  3  heid  dierc  and  die  place  is  the  lesidence  of  die 
aiGst  nrfiipnrai  andhnkins  of  diat  part  of  die  coontrj. 

VIL  J^-Aat;H^.=n  FscAi.  DmsiosL — (27.)  Janiil|im,  die  head- 
ifpartEsis  Tiwn  :t  die  9ii>drvisif3n  of  die  same  name,  details  given  in 
a  prevTcus  page.  >  2-I  >  Chanifra,  on  die  Jliinii  river,  two  miles 
iiar:n>«est  zi  Jomalcuc  ccntains  a  weQrknown  ind^o  fiurtoij  bdong- 
ins  03  >£r  HirHiie.  Tbere  is  atso  a  fezij  here,  wfaidi  is  only  used  in 
die  "niny  seascn. 

VUL  rrA:y3ff.%HT  Fscal  Dmsiox. — (29L)  Bizidpar,  a  village  of 
7X!  'lenses,  wiudi  pcssesses  a  force  of  Mmudpal  Police  under  Act 
X.  :f  lifx  Tlie  receipts  and  expendinire  of  the  Mmudpal  Com- 
HTiTTfft*  31  r5d^7c«  were  as  follows: — Revenue,  X68,  las^  6d. ;  ex- 
penrhcTTe,  £55.  C2s.  gd. 

L3l  Kff%r:%5rRi  Fiscal  Dmsiox. — (3a)  The  village  erf  Khalii- 
ran  is  die  oclv  riace  of  anv  note  in  diis  Fiscal  Division :  it  is  situ- 
aced  en  die  rrer  Dhana.  which  b  navigable  dironghoat  die  jrear ; 
die  for^r.or  Lindlords*  levemie  offices  are  located  in  this  village. 

X.  Tji»pa  Kuhikhai  Fiscal  Dnrisiox.^31.)  Ghmii,  on  the 

Gbori-otri  river  :  popolataon.  2*495  'y  ^^  village  is  the  residence  of 

many  Tj:i^  nathre  merchants,  diieflv  dealers  in  dodi  and  Dacca  muslin; 

it  is  also  a  large  mart  for  dried  fish.     (32.)  Ul£kindf  or  Bbaiiab 

Bazar,  sitaated  on  die  Brahmaputra  river,  just  at  the  tri-boundaiy 

juxKitioa  point  of  the  I>istncts  of  Dacca,  Tipperah,  and  Maimansinh, 

is  die  most  important  commercial  mart  of  the  District,  and  a  laige 

trade  is  carried  on  between  here  and  Niriinganj  ;  population,  1,500; 

die  village  contains  a  good  school,  and  a  well  supplied  catde  mariLet 

XL  Maimaxsixh  Fiscal  DivisiON.^33.)    Madanpur,   twentj- 

two  miles  east  of  Nasiribdd ;  pc^mladon,  973.     The  village  contains 

two  large  mosques,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shih 

Rumir  Masjid.   The  story  runs,  that  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 

Constantinople  wandered  to  this  village  during  an  attack  of  madness, 

but  eventually  recovered  his  health,  and  subjugated  and  converted  to 

Muhammadanism  the  neighbouring  tract  of  country.     A  masoniy 

to  his  memory  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  village.     (33.) 

ij,  three  miles  east  of  Nasfribid ;  one  of  the  largest  marts 

ict,  where  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  and  many  im- 
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ported  articles  are  procurable  ;  population,  2,257.  The  court  of  the 
subordinate  Judge  of  Middrganj  is  located  in  the  village.  (34.) 
Gauripur,  eleven  miles  east  of  Naslrdbid ;  a  village  of  some  note, 
although  the  population  is  very  small  Three  bi-weekly  markets  are 
held  in  the  village  for  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  cattle,  and  brass 
and  copper  utensils. 

XII.  NasIrujiAl  Fiscal  Division. — (35.)  Gujddid  on  the  river 
Narsundi  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Fiscal  Division ;  population, 
*>345«  A  Vaishnav  dkrdy  or  monastery,  is  situated  in  the  village. 
(36.)  Kandiuri,  a  small  village,  but  noticeable  as  the  site  of  a  Go- 
vernment distillery.  (37.)  Phatikd,  on  the  Magri  river,  a  petty 
village,  but  a  large  and  well  known  market  is  held  in  it  twice  a-week 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  especially  of  grain.  It 
is  the  most  frequented  mart  in  this  part  of  the  District  The  Magri 
river  is  a  stream  of  no  great  width,  but  navigable  for  boats  of  some 
size  all  the  year  round.  (38.)  Barsfkurd,  on  the  Dhanu  river ;  popu- 
lation, 450.  This  village  is  the  principal  place  where  the  so-called 
Dacca  cheese  is  manufactured.  There  are  extensive  grazing  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  large  numbers  of  buffaloes  are  pastiu-ed. 

XIII.  PuKHURiA  Fiscal  Division. — (39.)  Subankhdlf,  situated 
on  the  Jamuni  river  over  which  there  is  a  ferry,  forty-four  miles  west 
of  Nasfrdbdd,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tolerably  good  road. 
It  is  one  of  the  large  markets  of  the  District,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
port and  import  trade  is  carried  on.  The  village  also  contains  an 
indigo  fectory,  the  property  of  Mr  W.  Baldwin.  (4a)  Madhupur,  a 
well-known  village  on  the  western  border  of  the  Madhupur  jungle. 
It  contains  two  Hindu  temples^  several  substantial  houses,  and  a 
police  station. 

XIV.  Ran  BhAwAl  Fiscal  Division. — (41.)  Biru  or  Datt's 
Bdzdr,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  river ;  population,  940.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  the  District,  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Ndrdinganj.  (42.)  Barmi,  on  the  river  Banar, 
close  to  the  borders  of  Dacca  District ;  there  is  an  indigo  factory  in 
the  village,  and  charcoal  is  largely  manufactured. 

XV.  Sherpur  Fiscal  Division. — (43.)  Sherpur,  the  principal 
town  in  \ht  pargand  ;  details  given  on  a  previous  page.  (44.)  Char 
Garhjaripd,  a  small  village  with  a  population  of  only  300,  but  notice- 
able as  containing  the  remains  of  an  old  mud  fort,  the  ruined 
walls  of  which  are  still  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height  The  fort 
is  locally  believed  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  independent 
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average  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  one  (117,047  cwt), 
and  it  doubled  again  in  1843-44  to  1847-48  (234,055  cwt)  This 
steady  increase  in  the  production  of  the  fibre  was  effected  solely  by  the 
energy  of  the  cultivators,  without  any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  They 
found  the  occupation  profitable,  and  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity, 
devoting  their  own  land,  time  and  capital  to  a  cultivation  which  they 
understood  thoroughly,  and  which  always  brought  them  a  fair  return. 
The  fibre  was  gradually  better  and  better  known  by  the  manufacturers 
in  England,  and  as  the  demand  rose,  so  did  the  supply.  The 
superior  quality  of  Russian  flax,  and  its  moderate  price  at  the  time 
was,  however,  a  serious  impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  jute  trade, 
even  if  it  had  been,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  well  known  to  manu- 
facturers. Few  would  seek  the  jute  fibre  in  distant  India  who  could 
get  the  superior  Russian  flax  at  about  the  same  price  so  much  nearer 
home.  The  Russian  war  of  1854-55  upset  this  state  of  things.  The 
importation  of  flax  was  stopped,  and  English  manufacturers  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  jute  at  this  juncture 
appeared  the  most  promising.  It  was  nearly  as  good  as  flax  in  quality; 
it  was  cheaper,  and  it  was  grown  in  a  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown,  where  it  could  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  desirable.  The 
stocks  in  the  market  were  bought  up  at  high  prices,  and  the  demand 
for  the  fibre  in  Bengal  was  brisk.  The  cultivator  perceived  his 
opportunity,  and  seized  it  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  prompting  or 
aid  worth  the  name.  He  kept  up  the  supply  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demand,  and  the  average  of  export  rose  from  969,724  cwt  in  1858- 
59  to  1862-63,  to  2,628,110  cwt.  in  1863-64  to  1867-68,  or  nearly 
three-fold  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  five  years,  or  over  eight 
times  more  than  the  supply  of  the  year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  was  ^6,129,593. 
The  last  quinquennial  average  was  4,858,162  cwt,  valued  at 
^3,010,022.  During  the  period  from  1828-29  to  1872-73,  the  jute 
trade  has  risen  from  364  cwt,  valued  at  ;;^62,  2s.  in  1828-29  to 
7»255»6S9  cwt,  valued  at;^4,234,962  in  1872-73.  It  is  usual  with 
some  to  descant  on  the  apathy,  ignorance,  and  want  of  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  this  country  generally,  and  of  the  cultivators  in  particular; 
but  the  figures  here  given  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  cavil  that 
they  are,  notwithstanding  their  real  and  alleged  defects,  sufficiently 
long-headed  thoroughly  to  understand  their  interests,  and  capable  of 
creating  and  extending  an  industry  in  five  and  forty  years  to  Uie  value 
of  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  millions  pounds  sterling,  without  any  aid 
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whatever  fh)m  without  That  they  are  capable,  likewise,  of  sustain- 
ing this  trade  and  extending  it^  if  required  and  msule  worth  their 
while,  none  will,  I  feel  certain,  venture  to  question.  .  As  long  as  the 
trade  will  be  profitable  they  will  do  all  that  is  needed ;  but  strong 
common  sense  and  lodg-headedness  will  not  accept  theories  for  facts, 
nor  adopt  new  methods  and  systems  because  they  are  new,  or  because 
they  are  told  to  adopt  them.  The  new  methods  and  systems  must 
be  proved  to  be  real  improvements,  calculated  for  certain  to  add  to 
their  profits,  or  they  will  have  none  of  them*  To  illustrate  this 
subject  further,  I  may  here  also  advert  to  st  fact  which  is  of  much 
moment  The  high  prices  and  heavy  demands  for  jute  in  1871-73 
were  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the  cultivator  in  the  following  year,  to 
increase  the  area  of  his  cultivation  by  about  30  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year;  but  his  customers  failed  to  respond  to  his 
enterprise.  The  purchasers  fell  back,  the  prices  fell,  and  the  market 
was  glutted ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  grower  was  a  heavy  loser, 
and  he  at  once  reduced  the  area  of  his  cultivation  from  about 
935,899  acres  in  1873  to  nearly  517,107  acres  in  1873.  In  short, 
the  best  and  only  incentive  to  the  extension  of  the  jute  trade  is,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  profit ;  and  as  long  as  European  manufacturers  will 
keep  it  up  by  a  steady  demand  at  remunerative  prices,  so  long  there 
will  be  regular  improvements,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
supply ;  but  sudden  and  heavy  falls  in  prices  will  tell  seriously  against 
both/ 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  jute  trade  of  late  years  has  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  the  agrictiltural  classes.  The  Collector  of 
Maimansinh  states  as  follows : — **  In  an  economic  point  of  view,  jute 
has  been  an  immense  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  It  has 
enabled  them  to  utilise  lands  which  were  previously  of  little  value, 
and  it  has  poured  in  a  supply  of  silver  till  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  decidedly  raised  above  a  condition  of  poverty.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  cereals  has  been 
diminished  to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  indeed  it  has  been  diminished 
at  alL  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  appl3ring  abstract  rules  of 
political  economy  to  the  state  of  things  around  us  in  India ;  but  the 
following  points  may  be  noticed  as  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
question : — ix/,  the  price  of  rice  has  not  risen  in  the  last  four  years ; 
3«/,  even  if  the  price  of  rice  had  risen  somewhat,  this  would  have 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  rise  of  price  which  would 
naturally  follow  the  influx  of  silver  rising  from  the  sale  of  jute ;  ird^ 
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Muhammadan  kings  of  Bengal  (45.)  M^dirpur,  six  miles  north- 
west of  Sherpur;  population,  425.  This  is  a  village  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  the  only  place  at  which  carts  are 
procurable.  A  large  market  is  held  twice  a-week,  and  there  is  a  well 
supplied  daily  bdzir.  The  village  contains  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
known  as  the  Beshd  hil^  abounding  in  wild  fowl  (46.}  Nalitibdr^ 
thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Sherpur,  and  one  of  the  largest  marts  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  District  A  good  supply  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  G^ro  Hills  is  brought  to  market  here,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
country  produce. 

XVI.  SusANG  Fiscal  Division. — (47.)  Durgdpur  on  the  Somes- 
warf  river  ;  the  principal  village  of  the  Fiscal  Division,  and  the  site 
of  the  palace  of  the  Mahdrdj^  of  Susang ;  population,  about  jooo ; 
the  palace  is  large,  but  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state.  (48.)  Nd- 
riyandahar,  a  small  village  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Nasfrdbid, 
which  contains  some  old  buildings,  and  is  noted  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Majumdir  landholders,  influential  proprietors  in  the 
Fiscal  Division.  (49.)  Pilrabdeholi,  a  large  village  with  several  sub- 
stantial masonry  buildings  and  tanks.  It  also  contains  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  called  the  Rij-deholi  hily  which  is  beautifully  clear 
and  limpid. 

The  residents  of  the  towns  are  said  to  give  rise  to  a  larger  share 
of  the  work  of  administration  than  the  rural  population.  With 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  the  non-agricultural 
community,  the  collector  states,  that  taking  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mins  together,  out  of  every  thirty-eight  inhabitants,  twenty-nine  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  nine  in  other  occupations.  The  Census 
Report  of  1872  returns  the  total  number  of  male  adult  agriculturists 
at  514,667,  and  male  adult  non^agriculturists  at  212,949. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — The  people  of  the 
District  are  making  rapid  progress  towards  improvements  of 
many  kinds.  A  common  husbandman  now-a-days  is  much  better 
dressed,  has  fewer  unsatisfied  wants,  and  more  knowledge  what 
tends  to  promote  his  comfort,  than  people  of  his  class  had  twenty 
years  ago.  An  ordinary  well-to-do  shopkeeper  now  dresses  almost  as 
well  as  a  landholder  did  twenty  years  ago.  He  wears  a  clean  white 
waistcloth,  {dhutt\  a  coat  (pirdn\  a  cotton  shawl  (chddar),  &a  The 
clothing  of  an  average  cultivator  generally  consists  of  a  waistcloth 
and  cotton  shawl.  A  well-to-do  shopkeeper's  dress  is  worth  from 
3  rs.  to  4  rs,  or  6s.  to  8s.,  and  that  of  an  average  peasant  about  1/8  rs. 
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or  3s.  The  former  uses  six,  the  latter  four  suits  ayear;  so  that 
the  annual  cost  of  clothing  in  the  first  case  amounts  to  from  18  rs. 
or  ;^i,  i6sL  to  24  rs.  or  ^^2,  8s.,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  about  6  rs. 
•or  1 2SL  The  homestead  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  generally  consists 
of  five  or  six  separate  huts  in  a  single  enclosure,  fiunished  with  two 
or  three  wooden  chests,  a  chair  or  seat,  and  a  service  of  brass  or  bell- 
metal  plates  and  pots,  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen.  An  average 
husbandman's  homestead  consists  of  two  or  three  huts,  furnished 
with  a  few  brass  or  bell-metal  pots  and  plates,  and  some  coarse  mats 
for  sitting  or  sleeping  upon.  Occasionally,  he  has  also  a  chest  for 
keeping  his  clothes  ia  The  food  of  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  gene- 
rally consists  of  rice,  pulses,  vegetables,  fish  and  milk,  and  the  Col- 
lector estimates  the  monthly  living  expenses  of  a  middling  sized 
household  of  this  class,  consisting  of  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children, 
at  12  rs.,  or^^i,  4s.,  including  charges  for  clothing.  An  ordinary 
peasant  eats  coarser  rice,  with  pulses,  vegetables,  and  occasionally 
milk,  and  the  Collector  estimates  the  monthly  expenses  of  a  house- 
hold of  this  class  consisting  of  four  members,  to  amount  to  about 
8rs.  or  16s.,  including  cost  of  clothing,  &c 

Agricultural. — The  staple  product  of  Maimansinh  is  rice,  of 
which  three  crops  are  cultivated — (i.)  the  dus,  or  autimin  crop;  (2.)  the 
dman^  or  winter  crop,  and  (3.)  the  horo,  or  spring  crop.  The  Deputy 
Collector  reports  that  dus  rice  is  sown  from  February  to  April  and  even 
May,  and  reaped  from  the  middle  of  May  till  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. It  seems  that  the  harvest  takes  place  earliest  in  the  western 
Fiscal  Divisions  of  the  District;  afterwards  in  the  northern,  and  last  of 
all  in  the  southern  tracts.  In  the  south,  there  are  only  two  kinds  oidus 
rice  cultivated;  namely,  the/o^  and  the  dus  proper,  but  in  the  western 
parts,  the  varieties  oidus  rice  are  much  more  numerous.  Their  names 
are  as  follow: — chdpdndi,  shdiid,  hdsd  kumarid,  ghriid  kdnchani^  and 
bhdturiy  all  of  which  are  sown  in  May,  and  require  a  dry  soil  for  their 
production.  Other  varieties  of  Jiw,  namely,  kdldmdnik,  hdlidbdkri, 
pdnkaity  kdJd  mdddri,  kdchhd  Idni^  garphd,  kurchd  muri^  lakshmi 
bird!,  kedd  chdk  and  bauldy  are  sown  in  dry  soil  in  April,  and  reaped 
in  July  and  August  The  dman,  or  winter  rice,  forms  the  great  crop 
of  the  year.  It  is  sown  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  reaped  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  The  principal  varieties  of  this 
rice  are  thus  named: — baran,  doldi,  ardlid,  kdHjird,  bdsirdj,  rdi- 
mukhi,  which  require  marshy  land  to  grow  in,  and  d/upd  kdkud,  til 
bdjdil,  mdnik  dighdy  chdmdrd,  tnadhu  sdiJ,  dswind,  md/ati,  rdj  pdl. 
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hkk  kamal,  2sA  pakskirdj^  wfaidi  grov  best  in  dry  lands^     The  ropd^ 

m 

or  traiwpbnted  daioM  crop,  is  composed  of  diree  vanedes : — kd&jirA^ 
kdardj^  and  rdimrnkki^  vhich  are  all  grown  in  moist  soil,  being  sown 
in  April,  transplanted  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  reaped  in  No- 
vember and  December.  The  Aw,  or  sprii^  rice,  is  sown  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  reaped  in  March,  April,  and  May.  This  is 
also  a  transplanted  crop,  and  grows  best  in  low  marshy  laiid&  The 
other  cereal  crops  are  as  follows: — ^wheat  (jg9kam\  sown  in  dry  hmd  in 
November,  and  reaped  in  March ;  oats  (Jai)^  sown  and  reaped  at  the 
same  seasons,  and  on  the  same  variety  of  land ;  Indian  com  (bkuiia)^ 
sown  on  high  lands  in  April,  and  cut  in  July.  The  following  are  the 
principal  pulses  and  green  crops  cultivated  in  Mairaansinh ;  mdskaldi 
(phaseolus  radiatus),  sown  in  dry  lands  in  September  and  October,  and 
gathered  in  December  and  January  ;  matar  or  peas  ({Msum  sativum), 
sown  on  dry  land  in  October,  and  gathered  in  February ;  Kkesdri  (lath- 
ynis  sati>'us),  sown  on  dry  land  in  October,  and  cut  in  March  ;  arkar 
or  karar  (cytisus  cajan),  sown  in  dry  land  in  October,  and  reaped  in 
May.  .l/«yii/7  (ervum  lensX  sown  in  dry  land  in  October  and  Novembor, 
and  reaped  in  Januar}*  and  February;  iWj(^(phaseolus  mungo),  sown  in 
dry  land  in  September  and  October,'and  reaped  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary ;  th'ikri  (phaseolus  mela  nospermus),  sown  in  dry  land  in  Septem- 
tember,  and  gathered  in  January ;  xriw,  or  beans,  sown  in  dry  land  in 
September,  and  gathered  in  January,  February,  and  March,  extensively 
used  as  a  vegetable  by  the  poor  classes ;  chind^  a  species  of  millet  (pani- 
cum  miliaceum),  and  kdan^  are  sown  in  dry  land  in  January,  and  reaped 
in  .\priL  Of  oil  seeds,  masindy  or  linseed  (linum  usitatissimum),  is 
sown  in  dry  land  in  October,  and  reaped  in  January  and  Februaiy ; 
sariskd^  or  mustard  (sinapis  dichotoma),  in  dry  land  in  October  and 
November,  and  cut  in  January  and  February ;  and  til  (sesamum 
Orientale),  sown  in  dry  land  in  March,  and  cut  down  in  May. 

Rice  Cultivation. — The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  is  the  same  as 
that  in  use  in  other  Districts.  The  Collector  reports  that  some 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  quality  of  the  rice 
grown  near  the  town,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  well-to- 
do  and  educated  classes  residing  in  the  Civil  Station.  No  such 
improvement  has  however  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  rice  grown  in 
the  interior.  The  extent  of  land  under  rice  culth-ation  is  said  to 
have  increased  in  quantity  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  about 
t«i*enty  per  cent  The  different  preparations  made  from  rice,  and 
their  prices  are  as  follows : — muri^  paddy  boiled  and  afterwards 
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parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per  pound  ;  chird^  paddy 
steeped  in  water,  and  afterwards  fried,  sold  at  three  farthings  a  pound  ; 
khai^  paddy  slightly  parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per 
pound ;  mad^  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  sells  at  about  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  Pcuhwai^  a  fermented  rice  liquor  is  prepared  by  the  Gdros 
and  other  border  tribes,  and  largely  consumed  by  them.  It  is 
generally  made  for  home  consumption,  but  when  sold,  fetches  about 
two  pence  farthing  a  quart 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — Nil  (indigo)  is  somewhat  extensively 
grown,  being  sown  in  dry  land  in  September  and  October,  and  cut 
in  May  and  June.  Tobacco  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  October  and 
November,  and  cut  in  March.  Sugar-cane  is  not  very  largely  grown, 
but  there  are  several  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Husainshihf  and 
Jodr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Divisions ;  it  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  February 
and  April,  and  cut  in  December  and  January.  Pdn  creepers  are 
raised  at  all  seasons,  principally  in  Alapsinh  and  Jafarshdhf  Fiscal 
Divisions.  This  crop  requires  transplanting  and  constant  care,  the 
prepared  ground  being  called  haraj.  The  other  productions  are 
capsicums,  ginger,  pepper,  onions  and  garlic 

Jute  forms  the  great  commercial  staple  of  Maimansinh.  The 
cultivation  is  largely  carried  on  throughout  nearly  the  whole  District, 
but  particularly  in  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  formed  by  the  Brahmaputra 
in  the  south-eastern  tract  between  Ghafargdon  and  Bhairab  Bizir  in 
the  north  of  Dacca  District  The  river  has  here  silted  up  a  great 
deal  of  late  years,  and  the  alluvial  accretions  {chars)  thus  formed,  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  jute. 

In  February  1873,  ^  special  commission  was  issued  by  the  Bengal 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute. 
It  consisted  of  a  European  gentleman  from  a  mercantile  house  in 
Calcutta,  and  a  native  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector.  The  former 
unfortunately  died  while  the  inquiry  was  in  course  of  progress,  and 
the  work  was  completed  by  B^bu  Hem  Chandar  Kar,  the  other 
member  of  the  Commission.  An  able  and  exhaustive  report  by  that 
gentleman  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal. From  it  I  condense  the  following  paragraphs  regarding  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  jute,  with  special  reference  to  Mai- 
mansinh District ;  using  as  far  as  possible  his  own  words. 

The  jute  of  commerce,  locally  termed  koshtd  or  pdt  by  the  natives, 
is  the  product  of  two  different  species  of  plant,  both  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Tiiiacete.    This  order  en^braces  several  genera,  the 
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31.  .\cri*  izinscuznsed  jl  Jsk:.  J:zLy.  aid  Xa^aaL  and  leaped  in  No- 
^enber  inr  L^^cemrues:.  T3e  ivpv.  or  spring  nee,  b  sown  in  Novcm- 
23il  Ij**f<?g.':ier.  ami  reaped  a  Msdi^  Apri.  and  M^.  Tbis  is 
2.  •-ir^s3:'>'-'i'>^"'  cr^9.  anr:  crov^  bes  in  iov  mmbj  lands.  The 
crhiT' cersx.  cnc-i  jre  as  5 jtlovs : — viaesi'^gitiKar^sovnindijlandin 
XovenuKT.  anr  z^szftd  in  SCzrcii ;  oos  f  jw^jl  sown  and  reaped  at  die 
:c2i.  2rrif  oc  ±e  sae  T:zrJetT  of  land;  Indian  com  {bkmitd^ 
rzL  zxL  '-.ir:  anr-i  21  A^xfl.  aad  cm  in  JoIt.     The  ioDoving  are  die 


f 


phiaoii:^  T2.±^zzs  .  5CVZ.  in  cfrj  hxris  in  September  and  October,  and 
gg.vrrerf  :n  I>±ceailcr  arji  Jaacanr ;  wutj^r  or  peas  (pisom  sadvum), 
rn  Gc  drj  jizii  in  <jctocei.  and  gaihcred  in  Fd^iniaij;  Kkesdri  (lath- 
ic'**^  .  icrz  GC  CTT  ',ir.r:  in  October,  and  cnt  in  Mardi :  arkar 
or  k,irxr  lynstis  faj.Lr. ',  sovn  in  dry  land  in  October,  and  reaped  in 
Mar.  Ji'i^iui  cnrznk  'jcts^  sown  in  dnr  land  in  October  and  Xorember. 

^  tf  ' 

acd  rt2z.^i  -jz  Jin'jjjy  azui  February :  au^f  ^phaseolus  mango),  sown  in 
dry  lind  iz.  Sepceciier  and  Octobcr.'and  reaped  in  December  and  Jano- 
axy  :  i^iiri  ^LisccLus  Doela  cospermos),  sown  in  dry  land  in  Septem- 
tember.  ixid  g^ihcred  in  Janoary  ;  jMf ,  or  beans,  sown  in  dry  land  in 
Septenibcr.  aiui  g^ibered  in  Janoary,  Febniary,  and  March, extensivdy 
used  as  a  vegetable  by  the  poor  classes;  ckittdy  a  q)eciesof  millet  (pani- 
com  nuliaceum/,  and  £»«,  are  sown  in  dry  land  in  Jannaiy,  and  reaped 
in  April  Of  oil  seeds,  muuimdj  or  linseed  (linum  ositadssimam},  is 
sown  in  dry  Land  in  October,  and  reaped  in  January  and  Februaiy ; 
larisAJ,  or  mustard  /sinapis  dichotoma),  in  dry  land  in  October  and 
November,  and  cut  in  January  and  Febniary ;  and  iH  (sesamum 
Orientale),  sown  in  dry  land  in  March,  and  cnt  down  in  May. 

Rice  Clltivatiox. — The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  is  the  same  as 
that  in  use  in  other  Districts^  The  Collector  reports  that  some 
impro^'ement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  quality  of  the  rice 
grown  near  the  town,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  <^  the  well-to- 
do  and  educated  classes  residing  in  the  Civil  Stadon.  No  such 
improvement  has  however  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  rice  grown  in 
the  interior.  The  extent  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  is  said  to 
have  increased  in  quantity  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  about 
tii-enty  per  cent  The  different  preparations  made  from  rice,  and 
their  prices  are  as  follows : — mun'y  paddy  boiled  and  afterwards 
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parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per  pound  ;  chird^  paddy 
steeped  in  water,  and  afterwards  fried,  sold  at  three  farthings  a  pound  ; 
khai,  paddy  slightly  parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per 
pound ;  mady  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  sells  at  about  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  Pcuhwat^  a  fermented  rice  liquor  is  prepared  by  the  Gdros 
and  other  border  tribes,  and  largely  consumed  by  them.  It  is 
generally  made  for  home  consumption,  but  when  sold,  fetches  about 
two  pence  farthing  a  quart 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — Nil  (indigo)  is  somewhat  extensively 
grown,  being  sown  in  dry  land  in  September  and  October,  and  cut 
in  May  and  Jime.  Tobacco  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  October  and 
November,  and  cut  in  March.  Sugar-cane  is  not  very  largely  grown, 
but  there  are  several  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Husainshihf  and 
Jodr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Divisions ;  it  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  February 
and  April,  and  cut  in  December  and  January.  Pdn  creepers  are 
raised  at  all  seasons,  principally  in  Alapsinh  and  Jafarshdhf  Fiscal 
Divisions.  This  crop  requires  transplanting  and  constant  care,  the 
prepared  ground  being  called  haraj.  The  other  productions  are 
capsicums,  ginger,  pepper,  onions  and  garlic 

Jute  forms  the  great  commercial  staple  of  Maimansinh.  The 
cultivation  is  largely  carried  on  throughout  nearly  the  whole  District, 
but  particularly  in  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  formed  by  the  Brahmaputra 
in  the  south-eastern  tract  between  Ghafargion  and  Bhairab  Bdz^r  in 
the  north  of  Dacca  District  The  river  has  here  silted  up  a  great 
deal  of  late  years,  and  the  alluvial  accretions  {chars)  thus  formed,  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  jute. 

In  February  1873,  ^  special  commission  was  issued  by  the  Bengal 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute. 
It  consisted  of  a  European  gentleman  from  a  mercantile  house  in 
Calcutta,  and  a  native  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector.  The  former 
unfortunately  died  while  the  inquiry  was  in  coiu*se  of  progress,  and 
the  work  was  completed  by  Bdbu  Hem  Chandar  Kar,  the  other 
member  of  the  Commission.  An  able  and  exhaustive  report  by  that 
gentleman  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal. From  it  I  condense  the  following  paragraphs  regarding  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  jute,  with  special  reference  to  Mai- 
mansinh District ;  using  as  far  as  possible  his  own  words. 

The  jute  of  commerce,  locally  termed  koshtd  ox pdt  by  the  natives, 
is  the  product  of  two  different  species  of  plant,  both  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Tilicutm.    This  order  en^braces  several  genera,  the 
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f,  or  £nofn  7s.  6d  to  8s.  6d.  a  hiindredweigfat.   Inferior  tMaiyd, 

1  13  n.  to  2  2  rs.  a  wuatmd^  or  from  4&  5<L  to  5s.  9d.  a  hundred- 
vcsghL  Best  ckarmi^  s6rs.tos8nL  a  mumndj  or  from  6s.  6d  to 
6s.  lod  a  htmdredweigfat.     Medium  and  inferior  ckantd^  1/14  is.  to 

2  4  rs.  a  wtaumd^  or  from  5s.  id.  to  6s.  2d.  a  hmidiiedweigfat 
Dental,  iiors.to2  3rs.a  wtaumdy  or  from  4s.  5d.  to  5s.  9d.  a 
hjrMi  red  weight. 

At  Niriinganj  market  in  Dacca,  jute  sold  in  1872  np  to  a 
Bjjdmim  of  4  12  n.  a  wiomnd^  or  13&  a  hmidredweight  In  1873 
tbe  lugbest  prices  realized  ranged  from  3/8  rs.  to  2/13  rs.  a  maundy 
or  from  6s.  tod.  to  7$^  6d.  a  hmidredweight  InfericH'  kinds  sold  in 
i$73  as  lov  as  I  r.  to  i  3  rs.  per  tmaumdy  or  frx>m  2s.  8d.  to  3&  id. 
a  kuadiedv  eight. 

The  prices  at  the  Midirfpor  mart  in  Bdkaiganj  District,  the  seat 
of  the  dtffri  jute  trade,  varied  in  the  early  part  of  1873  from  3/2  is.  to 

3  4  rs^  per  wutmnd^  or  from  5s.  9d.  to  6&  3dL  per  hmidredweight 
In  1S73  prices  are  said  to  have  (alien  so  low  as  frx>m  13  to  14  dnn^ 
pet  mMMwd,  or  from  3S.  to  3&  4d.  a  hundredweight 

In  the  Calcutta  market,  the  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
fibre  in  1873  and  1875,  are  returned  as  under  .^ — 


t 

1872. 

1873. 

1 

YrtMmmmd.    1          Per  C«t. 

¥rrMmmuL 

Per  Owl 

L  ttxnra., 

Deswi,  .  , 
.  P«,  .  .  . 
:     Dcori,  .     .      . 

Rupees. 
4      to  6,4 
\%  lo4 
3      to  3/11 

2  to  3 

3  to48 
3      ioi'8 

2.I2toS4 

s.     d         s.     d 
lo  II  to  17     I 
0    6„  10  II 
8    2  „  10    3 
5    5..    8    2 
8    2  „  12    3 
8    2„    9    6 
7    6  „    8  10 

Rttpecs. 
2/8    to  4 
1/14  to  3 

2         to  2/8 

1/2    to  1/8 
2       to  3/8 
1/14  to  2/10 

2         to  2/8 

t.  d        s.  d 
6  10  to  ID  II 

5    t  ..    8   2 
5    5  »   6  10 

3    »  "   4    I 
5    5  ..   9   6 

5    I  .,    7    2 
5    5  .»   6  10 

The  a\-eTage  price  of  jute  in  Maimansinh  District  in  1872  was 
letuined  at  from  1/8  rs.  to  2  rs.  a  wiaundf  or  from  4s.  id.  to  5s.  5d. 
a  hundredweight 

Although  the  present  depressed  prices  (1873-74)  have  thrown 
a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  jute  cultivation,  the  future  of  the 
trade  is  ne>*ertheless  promising.  The  Jute  Commissioner  in  his 
Report  thus  sums  up  the  future  prospects  of  jute  cultivation  :— 
'*  Taking  only  the  present  jute-growing  tracts  into  consideration,  the 
prospect  of  the  cultivation  in  time  to  come  may  be  regarded  as  most 
hopeful.    The  sixteen  Districts  which  include  the  bulk  of  these  tracts, 
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parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per  pound  ;  chirdy  paddy 
steeped  in  water,  and  afterwards  fried,  sold  at  three  farthings  a  pound ; 
khaiy  paddy  slightly  parched  and  husked,  sold  at  three  halfpence  per 
pound ;  mady  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  sells  at  about  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  Pcuhwaiy  a  fermented  rice  liquor  is  prepared  by  the  Gdros 
and  other  border  tribes,  and  largely  consumed  by  them.  It  is 
generally  made  for  home  consumption,  but  when  sold,  fetches  about 
two  pence  farthing  a  quart 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — Ml  (indigo)  is  somewhat  extensively 
grown,  being  sown  in  dry  land  in  September  and  October,  and  cut 
in  May  and  June.  Tobacco  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  October  and 
November,  and  cut  in  March.  Sugar-cane  is  not  very  largely  grown, 
but  there  are  several  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Husainshihf  and 
Jodr  Husainpur  Fiscal  Divisions ;  it  is  sown  in  dry  land  in  February 
and  April,  and  cut  in  December  and  January.  Pdn  creepers  are 
raised  at  all  seasons,  principally  in  Alapsinh  and  Jafarshihf  Fiscal 
Divisions.  This  crop  requires  transplanting  and  constant  care,  the 
prepared  ground  being  called  haraj.  The  other  productions  are 
capsicums,  ginger,  pepper,  onions  and  garlic 

Jute  forms  the  great  commercial  staple  of  Maimansinh.  The 
cultivation  is  largely  carried  on  throughout  nearly  the  whole  District, 
but  particularly  in  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  formed  by  the  Brahmaputra 
in  the  south-eastern  tract  between  Ghafargdon  and  Bhairab  Bdzir  in 
the  north  of  Dacca  District  The  river  has  here  silted  up  a  great 
deal  of  late  years,  and  the  alluvial  accretions  (chars)  thus  formed,  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  jute. 

In  February  1873,  a  special  commission  was  issued  by  the  Bengal 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute. 
It  consisted  of  a  European  gentleman  from  a  mercantile  house  in 
Calcutta,  and  a  native  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector.  The  former 
unfortunately  died  while  the  inquiry  was  in  coiurse  of  progress,  and 
tiie  work  was  completed  by  B^bu  Hem  Chandar  Kar,  the  other 
of  the  Commission.  An  able  and  exhaustive  report  by  that 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Government  of  Ben- 
From  it  I  condense  the  following  paragraphs  regarding  the 
and  preparation  of  jute,  with  special  reference  to  Mai- 
District;  using  as  far  as  possible  his  own  words. 

of  commerce,  locally  termed  koshtd  or  pdt  by  the  natives, 

not  of  two  different  species  of  plant,  both  belonging  to  the 

BT  Wiaceos.    This  order  en^braces  several  genera^  the 
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figures  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  also  by  the  late  Col 
lector,  Mr  Reynolds,  in  his  Report  on  the  District  in  the  "  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division."  Of  this  latter  area  of  4,136,960 
acres  or  6464  square  miles,  the  Collector  estimates  that  2,379,680 
acres,  or  3562  square  miles  are  actually  under  cultivation ;  820,480 
acres,  or  1282  square  miles  uncultivated  but  capable  of  being  brought 
under  tillage ;  and  1,036,800  acres  or  1620  square  miles  as  under 
jungle  and  uncultivable.  The  proportion  of  cultivable  to  uncultiv- 
able  land  given  above  differs  from  that  stated  in  the  Statistics,  &c,  of 
Dacca,  and  in  the  compiled  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  but 
the  returns  agree  in  other  respects.  Of  the  total  under  cultivation  in 
1^70?  97  per  cent  or  2,221,180  acres  were  estimated  tobeunderrice, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  cultivated  with  pulses,  indigo,  jute,  &c  In 
round  figures,  therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  District  are  either 
actually  imder  cultivation,  or  capable  of  being  brought  under  tillage, 
while  the  remaining  one-third  is  waste  and  uncultivable.  The  out- 
turn of  paddy  j^r  acre  varies  considerably.  In  the  northern  portion, 
land  paying  a  rental  of  1/8  rs.  a  bighd^  or  9s.  per  acre  yields  an  out- 
turn of  from  5  to  6  maunds  per  bighdy  or  fix>m  11  to  13  hundred- 
weights per  acre.  In  the  western  tracts  the  yield  is  somewhat  less, 
while  in  the  south  of  the  District,  land  pa3ring  the  same  rent  yields 
about  10  maunds  of  paddy  per  bighd^  or  22  hundredweights  per  acre. 
There  is  no  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District  which  pays  a 
higher  rent  than  1/8  rs.  per  highd^  or  9s.  per  acre,  but  in  the  western 
and  northern  portions  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  valuable  land 
which  pays  a  rental  of  3  rs.  per  h^hd^  or  18s.  an  acre,  and  from 
these  highly  priced  fields,  an  outtiun  of  unhusked  rice  is  obtained, 
varying  from  8  to  12  maunds  per  bighd^  or  from  17^  to  26  hundred- 
weights per  acre.  The  price  of  the  paddy  grown  on  both  sorts  of 
land  is  about  from  1 2  dnnds  to  i  r.  per  maundy  or  fix>m  2s.  to  2s.  8d 
a  hundredweight  The  land  paying  a  rental  of  1/8  rs.  a  bighdy  or  9s. 
an  acre,  which  is  principally  in  the  northern,  western,  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  District,  in  addition  to  the  outturn  of  rice, 
yields  a  second  crop  of  i|  maunds  per  bighdj  or  a  little  over  3 
hundredweights  per  acre  of  til  seed,  pulses,  peas,  &c,  the  value 
of  the  former  being  about  8s.  2d.  and  the  two  latter  6s.  lod  a 
hundredweight  Land  of  the  richer  sort,  which  pays  a  rental  of  3  rs. 
per  bighdy  or  t8s.  an  acre,  produces  a  second  crop  of  the  same 
description,  but  the  outturn  is  double  in  quantity.  Mustard  seed  is 
also  grown  as  a  second  crop  on  both  descriptions  of  land,  and  yields 
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should  vary  considerably  in  different  parts.  High  lands,  low  lands, 
recent  alluvial  formations  or  chars,  dry  lands,  humid  lands,  all  are 
more  or  less  cultivated  with  jute.  Generally,  however,  such  lands 
may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of — u/,  Sond,  high  land,  which  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  pulses,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  dus  rice  ;  and,  2ndy  Sd/i,  or  lowland  on 
which  the  dman,  or  winter  rice  crop  is  grown.  In  Maimansinh,  the 
jute  crop  is  generally  cultivated  on  land  near  the  husbandman^s  house 
sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  reach  of  inundation.  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  District,  however,  along  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, it  is  grown  on  the  low  lying  river  accretions.  Laterite  and 
gravelly  soil  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in 
Bdnkurd,  BfrbhiXm,  and  portions  of  Bardw^n  and  Midnapur  where 
the  soil  largely  consists  of  laterite,  jute  is  very  scantily  cultivated. 

As  regards  climate,  all  information  tends  to  show  that  a  hot  damp 
atmosphere  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  Too  much 
rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  early  floods,  are  equally  de- 
structive to  the  young  plants,  and  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  the 
the  crop.  Except  in  low  situations,  the  seed  is  never  sown  until  after 
a  shower  of  rain  to  help  germination.  Alternate  rain  and  sunshine 
are  found  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  jute  plant,  but  excessive  rain 
after  the  plant  has  attained  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  will  not 
prove  materially  injurious  so  long  as  no  water  lodges  at  the  roots. 
The  water  when  so  lodged  does  not  kill  the  plant,  for  in  the  Bdkar- 
ganj  and  Farldpur  Districts  jute  grows  even  in  waist-deep  water ; 
but  it  promotes  the  growth  of  suckers,  which  makes  the  fibre  what 
is  technically  called  "  rooty."  Frequent  light  showers  at  first,  and 
heavier  rains  afterwards,  with  the  gradual  rise  of  the  rivers  and  a  fair 
amoimt  of  sunshine,  constitute  the  weather  most  favourable  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant.  Jute  suffers  less  injury  firom  excessive 
rain&ll  than  firom  the  almost  entire  absence  of  it  Drought  always 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  if  protracted  very  often  entirely 
destroys  it  Inundations  do  not  destroy  the  plant  so  long  as  it  is 
not  submerged,  and  there  is  sufficient  sunshine  to  afford  the  necessary 
warmth. 

The  period  for  sowing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  jute  cultivation  vary  in  different  Districts,  and  sometimes 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  District  In  Maimansinh,  jute  is 
called  either  dtds  or  dman,  according  to  the  description  of  soil  in 
which  it  is  sown.     The  dus  jute  is  sown  earlier  than  the  dmau. 
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Sowings  are  generally  made  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  after  the 
cold  weather  crops  have  been  reaped,  and  the  field  repeatedly 
ploughed.  As  a  rule  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is  first  commenced 
in  the  case  of  the  low  lands,  chars^  dtls,  &c,  where  there  is  consider- 
able risk  of  water  rising  high  very  early ;  and  deferred  to  a  later 
period  in  that  of  high  lands,  where  no  such  apprehension  need  be 
entertained.  The  number  of  ploughings  required  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  a  clayey  hard  soil  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  ploughings  than  a  light,  sandy,  or  loamy  one. 
Under  any  circumstance  the  land  should  be  so  ploughed  as  to  render 
the  soil  finely  pulverised,  and  to  expose  every  part  <^  it  to  the  sun. 
Little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  selection  of 
good  seed.  In  Maimansinh,  a  portion  of  the  field  is  set  aside  for 
seed  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  plants,  so  that  healthy 
and  ill-grown  plants  alike  contribute  seed  for  the  ensuing  season's 
cultivation.  As  a  rule,  seed  is  not  bought  and  sold,  but  raised  from 
the  plant  by  the  cultivator  himself;  in  cases  where  it  is  sold,  the 
ordinary  price  is  about  2  rs.  a  maundy  or  5s.  5d.  a  cwt ;  although  in 
very  brisk  years,  the  price  rises  to  8rs.  or  lors.  a  maundy  or  from 
^i,  IS.  lod  to  £1,  7s.  3d.  a  cwt  The  ordinary  quantity  of  seed  used 
is  about  I J  seer  per  bighd,  or  8  lb.  per  acre.  The  seed  is  sown  broad- 
cast on  a  clear,  sunny  day,  and  covered  over  with  a  thin  crust  of 
earth,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  a  harrow.  Germination  takes  place 
three  or  four  days  after  sowing,  when  the  field  is  harrowed  or  weeded, 
or  subjected  to  both  processes.  Overcrowding  a  field  checks  the  fiill 
development  of  the  plant,  and  for  this  reason  the  crop  is  occasionally 
thinned  by  the  removal  of  the  more  backward  plants.  Ordinarily, 
the  space  left  between  the  plants  is  six  inches,  but  in  some  places  the 
plants  are  left  more  widely  apart 

The  crop  is  reaped  from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  October.  The  best  time  for  cutting  is  thought  to  be  when  the  plant 
is  in  flower,  and  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  pods,  when  the 
fibre  is  of  very  superior  quality.  But  about  this  time  the  cultivator's 
attention  is  taken  up  by  other  crops,  and  the  majority  of  husbandmen 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  incur  the  necessary  outlay  for  hired  labour 
to  gather  in  the  jute.  The  plants  are,  therefore,  often  allowed  to  run 
to  seed  before  being  cut  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  to  avoid  an  impending  inundation,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  early  in 
the  market,  the  cultivator  pulls  up  or  cuts  the  plant  even  before  it 
has  flowered.     The  fibre  from  plants  which  have  not  flowered,  is 
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weak  \  while  that  from  plants  in  seed  is  harsh  and  wanting  in  gloss, 
although  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  fibre  of  the  flowering  plant 
Whenever  practicable,  however,  the  plant  is  cut,  either  when  flower- 
ing or  when  the  flowering  is  just  completed.  In  some  places,  afler  the 
crop  has  been  cut,  it  is  stacked  in  the  field  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  dew  and  sunshine,  till  the  leaves,  which  if  steeped  along  with 
the  stalks  are  said  to  discolour  the  fibre,  have  dropped  off.  In 
other  localities,  the  leaves  are  thought  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the 
stalks  and  to  make  them  sink  readily,  and  are  not  removed.  Stack- 
ing is  not  generally,  practised  in  Maimansinh  District,  and  the  stalks 
when  cut  are  made  up  into  bundles,  and  thrown  at  once  into  water 
for  the  purpose  of  being  steeped 

Stagnant  water  appears  to  be  generally  preferred  for  steeping  the 
stalks  in,  as  it  expedites  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  reason  of  its 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  There 
is  also  great  risk  of  the  bundles  being  swept  away  by  a  sudden  flood 
if  steeped  in  a  stream,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  fibre  being  impreg- 
nated with  the  sand  which  is  always  carried  in  suspension  by  river 
currents.  In  steeping  the  stalks,  they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
refuse  tops  of  the  jute  plants,  or  with  clods  of  earth,  plantain  tree 
trunks,  logs  of  the  date  tree,  or  sometimes  with  straw  smeared  with 
mud  This  is  done  partly  with  a  view  to  protect  the  upper  parts  of 
the  bundles  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  partly  to  keep  the  stalks 
sufficiently  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  because  it  is  believed  to 
hasten  the  process  of  rotting.  In  some  places  the  bundles  are  at  first 
sunk  by  the  root  end,  which  is  harder,  leaving  the  upper  end  exposed 
above  the  water,  and  then  after  ten  or  twelve  days  the  upper  end  is 
pressed  down  to  the  same  level  with  the  root  ends,  so  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  stalks  may  rot  uniformly.  While  the  bundles  are  under 
water  they  are  examined  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
rotting  has  progressed  When  rotted  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
fibre  peeb  off  easily,  the  bundles  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  fibre  either  picked  away  from  the  stem,  or  separated  by  beating 
in  the  water.  After  the  fibre  has  been  extracted  it  is  washed,  and 
all  impurities  removed  or  picked  out  The  fibre  is  usually  washed 
in  the  same  water  in  which  the  stalks  have  been  steeped  But 
the  cleaner  the  water  and  the  more  frequent  the  washings,  the 
silkier  and  whiter  is  the  fibre.  Whenever  readily  to  be  found,  there- 
fore, running  water  is  preferred  for  this  process. 

The  Collector  estimates  the  out-turn  of  jute  in  Maimansinh  from 
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one  bighd  of  land,  or  a  third  of  an  acre,  to  be  from  eight  to  nine 
maundsy  or  from  5f  to  6|  hundred-weights,  worth  frx)m  i/8  rs.  to  2  is.  a 
maundy  or  from  4s.  id.  to  55.  5d.  a  hundred-weight  Tlie  value  of 
a  good  crop  of  jute,  therefore,  would  be  about  141$.  per  h^hd  or 
^4,  4s.  od.  an  acre. 

These  prices,  moreover,  were  the  ones  ruling  in  1873,  and  aremnch 
lower  than  those  for  previous  years.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  thns 
retiumed  : — rent  of  land,  1/4  rs.  a  bighd  or  7s.  6d  an  acre ;  seed,  i\ 
annis  a  bighd,  or  6d.  an  acre;  ploughing,  harrowing,  &a,  3/2  r&  per 
bighdj  or  18s.  9d.  an  acre;  weeding,  1/2  rs.  pcrb^hd,  or  6s.  pd.  an  acre; 
cutting,  I  rs.  per  bighd,  or  6s.  an  acre;  steeping,  picking,  and  tying  up, 
2/1 1  rs.  a  bighd,  or  16s.  an  acre.  Total  cost,  about  9/6  rs.  a  b^ghd  or;^2, 
16s.  an  acre.  The  estimate  does  not  represent  the  actual  outlay  in- 
curred by  the  cultivator,  but  rather  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred 
if  hired  labour  were  employed  This,  however,  is  very  seldom  the 
case,  the  entire  labour  of  cultivation  and  preparation  being  carried  on 
by  the  husbandman  and  his  family.  In  the  jute  growing  tracts, 
cultivators  frequently  form  themselves  into  associations  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  co-operation,  and  undertake  by  turn  the  cultivation 
of  the  field,  or  the  preparation  of  the  fibre,  for  the  aggregate  guild 
This  practice  is  known  as  gdnfd  in  Pabni  and  the  Districts  near 
Calcutta;  and  as  hdmiir,joguI,  or  hdmHiruUd  in  Maimansinh.  In  this 
District,  the  owner  sometimes  also  lets  out  his  jute  land  in  bhdg,  it.,  in 
consideration  of  a  half  share  of  the  produce  fh>m  the  lessee  of  the  land 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  jute  is  oris  not  an 
exhausting  crop  for  the  soil,  and  the  information  received  by  the 
commission  from  the  various  District  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  exhibits  a  wide  diversity  of  evidence  on  this  point  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  jute  is  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  the  Jute  Commissioner  shares  in  this  view.  He 
states  in  his  report : — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  jute  exhausts 
and  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  other 
crops.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  series  of  chemical  analyses  of 
jute  soils  under  different  conditions,  before  and  after  the  raising  of 
a  jute  crop,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  are  the  particular  constituents 
of  the  soil  which  it  abstracts ;  but  that  it  does  abstract  some  of  its 
constituents  very  largely  is  evident,  from  the  necessity  which  agri- 
culturists find  themselves  under  of  re-invigorating  their  fields  with 
manure  and  fresh  earth  collected  from  drains  and  other  places  where 
vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  have  deposited  a  rich  layer  of 
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mould,  or  leaving  them  fallow  for  a  time,  or  by  a  rotation  of  crops, 
the  crops  selected  being  such  as  are  known  by  experience  not  to  re- 
quire the  same  soil  as  the  jute.  In  the  case  oi  chars,  bils,  and  low  lands, 
thb  artificial  re-invigoration  is  not  required,  as  the  silt  deposited  by 
the  overflow  of  rivers,  the  washings  of  the  high  lands  brought  down 
by  rain  water  and  deposited  on  low  ground,  and  the  enormous  mass 
of  vegetation  which  rots  in  bils,  effect  by  natural  processes  what  the 
agriculturist  on  high  lands  has  to  accomplish  by  his  own  labour ;  but 
the  necessity  of  supplying  to  the  soil  those  constituents  which  the  jute 
plant  abstracts  exists  everywhere.  Nor  are  the  adverse  opinions 
quoted  above  really  opposed  to  this  deduction ;  for  it  may  be  that  in 
those  places  where  the  soil  appears  not  to  be  exhausted,  the  rainfall 
and  drainage  are  such  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  artificial  manure ; 
or  the  soil  there  may  be  so  rich  in  those  particular  constituents  which 
promote  the  growth  of  the  jute  plant,  that  a  succession  of  crops  does 
not  appreciably  exhaust  it ;  nay,  it  may  adapt  the  soil  for  the  better 
growth  of  other  crops.  Positive  answers  on  these  questions  must, 
however,  await  extensive  chemical  analyses  and  experiments.  As  to 
the  degree  to  which  soil  is  exhausted  by  the  cultivation  of  jute,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  ordinarily  even  virgin  land,  which  has  been 
broken  up  for  a  first  crop  of  jute,  will,  in  the  second  year,  lose  about 
25  per  cent  of  its  productive  power;  and  that,  even  though  afterwards 
manured,  the  yield  in  the  third  year  will  be  about  one  half  of  the 
first  year's  crop.  It  is  from  this  conviction  of  the  exhausting  power  of 
jute  on  the  soil  that  this  crop  is  so  frequently  shifted  from  field  to  field ; 
and  I  can  testify  from  my  own  observation  and  inquiries  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  chars  flooded  annually,  and  very  low  lands  which 
derive  similar  benefits  by  drainage,  it  is  in  a  very  few  instances 
only  that  jute  is  grown  on  the  same  land  for  more  than  three  years 
consecutively." 

This  exhaustion,  where  not  remedied  by  inundation  is  met  by  (i.) 
the  application  of  manure;  (2.)  rotation  of  crops;  and  (3.) 
allowing  the  land  to  remain  fallow.  The  manure  ordinarily  used 
consists  of  cow-dung,  ashes,  and  mud  from  neighbouring  banks  or 
swamps.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  considered  a  good  fertilizer, 
and  are  usually  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fields  to  rot  A  rotation  of 
crops  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  jute  lands  in  Maimansinh 
District,  but  such  lands  are  generally  left  fallow  every  third  or  fourth 
year. 

Drought  is  the  most  important  of  the  natural  calamities  to  which 
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the  jute  crop  is  liable ;  but  the  plants  are  subject  to  other  accidents 
of  a  serious  character.  In  the  central  and  eastern  Districts,  entire 
fields  of  jute  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  a  kind  of  hairy  cateipillar 
called  shudfokdj  which  generally  comes  in  seasons  of  drought  and 
eats  up  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  jute  plants.  The  insect  b 
known  by  \'arious  names  in  different  Districts ;  those  by  which  it 
is  most  commonly  described  being  the  bichd  and  dinckd.  Another 
equally  destructive  insect  is  the  cricket  called  uchi^grd  which  burrows 
in  the  ground  and  either  uproots  the  seedlings  altogether,  or  destroys 
them  by  cutting  through  the  roots.  During  protracted  droughts 
in  Maimansinh,  the  plants  from  want  of  moisture  are  visited  by  a 
blight  called  kdJtuti  which  warps  and  twists  the  leaves  and  stops  the 
growth  of  the  plant 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effects  of  jute-steeping  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  owing  to  the  rotting  of  the  plant  in  the 
water.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the 
practice  is  really  prejudicial  to  health.  Dr  McDonnell,  who  has 
long  resided  in  the  great  jute-growing  District  of  Sirijganj,  inclines 
to  the  negative  view.  "  I  do  not  agree,"  he  says,  "  that  jute-stecp- 
ing  is  in  any  respect  unhealthy,  or  that  it  breeds  any  disease.  It  is 
certainly  offensive  to  the  smell ;  but  so  is  the  water  in  which  the 
indigo  plant  is  steeped,  and  the  refuse  of  the  indigo  plant,  but  they 
are  well-known  to  be  otherwise  than  unhealthy.  The  drinking  of 
the  water  would  no  doubt  be  injurious,  but  frx>m  June  to  September, 
when  the  process  is  carried  on,  the  people  can  easily  obtain  other 
water." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  of  late  years  jute  has 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reckless  selection  of 
lands  for  jute  cultivation.  On  this  point  too,  a  conflict  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  different  District  officers.  There  is  littie  doubt, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  cultivation,  the  quantity 
of  medium  and  inferior  jute  raised  has  been  greater,  season  after 
season.  When  the  demand  is  brisk  and  the  prices  high,  people 
find  a  ready  market  for  whatever  they  can  produce,  and  naturally 
become  careless;  whereas  a  glutted  market  leads  to  the  rejection 
of  inferior  articles,  and  consequently  cultivators  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  care  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  goods.  This 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  Calcutta  market  in  1872-73,  when  the 
demand  fell  greatly  below  the  supply,  and  such  demand  as  did 
exist  was  chiefly  for  fibre  of  the  best  quality;  the  lower  varieties 
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being  saleable  only  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  cultivator  is  generally 
careful  in  selecting  the  land  whereon  to  grow  jute;  but  a  careful 
selection  of  land  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  a  supply  of  good 
fibre.  It  is  on  the  timely  harvesting  of  the  crop,  the  sufficient 
steeping  of  the  stalks,  and  the  careful  dressing  of  the  fibre,  that  the 
superior  quality  of  the  produce  in  a  great  measure  depends ;  and  it 
is  of  not  less  importance  that  the  rainfall  while  the  crop  is  on  the 
ground  should  not  only  be  sufficient  but  seasonable. 

The  high  prices  of  1871-72,  threw  the  cultivator  off  his  guard;  and 
forgetting  his  habitual  caution,  he  extended  the  area  of  his  cultivation 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  working  power.  Just  at  the  time,  too,  when 
the  jute  had  to  be  harvested  and  steeped,  he  was  busy  both  in  reap- 
ing his  crops  of  dm  rice  and  kdon^  as  well  as  in  preparing  to  sow  the 
dtnan  paddy.  His  attention  being  thus  divided,  the  jute  crop  was 
neglected ;  for  even  the  cultivator  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  hired 
labour,  found  it  difficult  to  procure  it,  especially  in  a  season  when 
labour  is  most  constantly  and  largely  in  requisition,  and  when  the 
labouring  population  was  also  to  a  great  extent  crippled  by  the 
sickness  then  so  widely  prevalent  The  result  was  a  crop  of  inferior 
quality. 

There  are,  however,  many  causes  for  the  deterioration  of  jute, 
irrespective  of  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators.     Even  after 
taking  every  precaution,  the  husbandman  finds  himself  helpless  if 
the  rainfall  happen  to  be  insufficient  or  unseasonable.     In  1872 
thb  was  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to  contend.     Lower  Bengal 
suffered  from  a  deficiency  of  rain  in  every  month  of  that  year,  and 
with  an  extended  area  under  jute  cultivation,  a  large  portion  of  the 
fibre  necessarily  turned  out  of  medium  and  inferior  quality.    Again, 
excessive  rain,  by  driving  the  agriculturist  to  reap  his  crop  before  it  is 
mature,  leads  to  its  deterioration.     The  plants  on  low  lands  being 
in   imminent  danger  of  death   by  submersion,  the  alternative  is 
either  to  lose  the  entire  crop,  or  by  cutting  early  to  secure  a  crop  of 
inferior  quality.  The  husbandmen  naturally  preferred  the  latter  course. 
With  a  large  area  of  cultivation  spread  over  a  very  wide  tract  of 
country,  on  lands  of  very  dissimilar  character,  and  under  very  different 
circumstances,  the  result  in  1872-73  was  the  influx  of  a  large  quantity 
of  inferior  jute  into  the  market    There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show 
that  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  jute  plant 
itself,  or  a  permanent  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  its  fibre. 

The  direction  in  which  improvements  may  be  easily  and  most 
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beneficially  effected  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  jute,  aie  (i.) 
the  selection  of  seed,  (2.)  rotation  of  crops,  and  allowing  jute  land  to 
remain  fallow,  and  (3.)  care  and  attention  in  the  season  of  reaping 
and  in  the  subsequent  manipulation  of  the  fibre.     With  n^aid  to 
the  first  point,  an  exchange  of  seeds  between  different  Districts  might 
be  tried  with  an  almost  certain  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
fibre.     Moreover,  as  jute  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  exhausting 
crop,  although  some  of  the  District  officers  maintain  the  contrary, 
no  high  lands  should  be  planted  with  jute  oftener  than  once  in  two  or 
even  three  years.     That  the  productive  powers  of  jute  land  have 
been  generally  over-taxed,  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  late  more 
inferior  fibre  has  been  brought  to  the  market  than  formerly,  much  of 
which  must  have  been  grown  on  exhausted  soiL     There  is  consider- 
able difficult}',  however,  in  canning  out  a  system  of  regular  fallows 
at  stated  periods.     The  cultivator  cannot  always  afford  to  pay  rent 
for  fallow  kinds,  and  the  prospect  of  recouping  two  or  three  years' 
rent  by  the  sale  of  one  year's  good  crop  is  subject  to  so  many  con- 
tingencies, natural,  commercial,  and  domestic,  that  few  like  to  accept 
it.     There  is  besides  at  present  a  great  demand  for  arable  land  for  a 
variety  of  crops,  and  few  can  afford  to  forego  present  opportunity  for 
a   future   contingency.     A   third   direction  in  which   improvement 
might  be  effected,  is  with  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting  the  plant 
The  Sui>erintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  Jute  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta,  writes  as  follont-s  with  reference  to  this  point : — "Too 
much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  fact,  that  the  cutting  of 
the  jute  at  the  proper  time  in  a  great  measure  determines  its  quality. 
If  cut  when  the  plant  has  just  reached  its  full  growth  and  the  flowers 
begin  to  apixjar,  the  fibre  will  be  strong,  sofl,  and  free  from  hard  root 
which  is  so  objectionable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  stand 
until  decay  has  set  in,  the  fibre  will  be  hard  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  no  amount  of  care  in  the  steeping  will  remedy  this.     No  proper 
tanks  are  provided  for  steeping  in ;  any  small  hole  or  ditch  by  the 
road  side  is  used.    For  a  time  these  do  well  enough;  but  quantity  after 
quantity  is  steeped  in  the  same  water,  till  it  gets  so  dirty  that  the 
fibre  steeped  in  it  becomes  discoloured  and  weaL"    The  employment 
of  machinery  for  the  separation  of  fibre  cheaply  and  effectually  is  very 
desirable,  and  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  Government  to  offer 
premiums  for  machines  for  the  purpose.  The  primary  conditions  which 
such  a  machine  would  have  to  fulfil  are — u/.,  That  it  must  be  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the  cultivators;  2nd., 
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it  must  be  so  easily  worked  that  husbandmen  of  ordinary  intelligence 
should  be  able  to  use  it;  and  3r//.,  it  must  be  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion, that  any  village  smith  should  be  able  to  put  it  in  order  when 
•  required  The  great  desideratum  is  cheapness.  Unless  the  cost  of 
such  a  machine  be  so  low  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
cultivators  themselves,  it  would  effect  little;  as  paid  factory  laboiu-  in 
large  establishments  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  private 
enterprise  of  cultivators  who  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  plant 

Any  improvements  or  changes  imply  a  greater  outlay  of  labour 
and  capital  than  is  now  devoted  to  the  work,  and  this  will  scarcely 
be  risked  so  Icmg  as  the  cultivator  does  not  find  that  the  price  of  his 
produce  is  regulated  by  its  quality  alone;  that  the  best  quality 
commands  the  highest  price;  and  that  inferior  fibre  proves  the 
ieast  remunerative  to  him.  Something  may  be  done  by  diffusing 
information  as  to  what  alterations  and  changes  in  the  present  modes 
of  cultivation  and  of  manufacture  are  likely  to  improve  the  quality 
of  jute,  but  the  only  thing  which  will  really  lead  to  the  general 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manipulation 
is  profit  Meanwhile  he  naturally  clings  to  a  process  which, 
without  any  appreciable  strain  on  his  resource  of  capital  and 
labour,  now  brings  him  such  large  returns.  This  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  jute  trade, 
and  I  quote  the  following  in  extenso  firom  the  Commissioners' 
Report : — 

"  Jute  has  been  grown  in  India  from  about  or  even  before  the  time 
of  the  Mahibhirata ;  and  doubtless  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
fibre  was  produced  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  both 
for  home  consumption,  and  for  gunnies  for  the  packing  of  articles 
for  exportation;  probably  also  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 
But  the  raw  material  was  not  exported.  Trial  shipments  of  the  fibre 
were  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  although  these  were 
very  favourably  noticed  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  lucrative  foreign 
trade,  no  systematic  oft  material  aid  was  given  by  Government,  and 
the  exports  languished  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  third  decade 
of  this  century.  In  1828-29  the  total  exports  of  jute  amounted  to 
only  364  cwt,  valued  at;^62,  2s.  From  this  year,  the  trade  in  the 
fibre  seems  to  have  gone  on  rising  very  steadily.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  fi\^  years  firom  that  date  the  exports  rose  to  25,333  cwt  In  the 
next  five  years  the  average  was  67,483.      The  next  quinquennial 
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average  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  one  (117,047  cwt), 
and  it  doubled  again  in  1843-44  to  1847-48  (234,055  cwL)  This 
steady  increase  in  the  production  of  the  fibre  was  effected  solely  by  the 
energy  of  the  cultivators,  without  any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  They 
found  the  occupation  profitable,  and  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity, 
devoting  their  own  land,  time  and  capital  to  a  cultivation  which  they 
understood  thoroughly,  and  which  always  brought  them  a  £ur  return. 
The  fibre  was  gradually  better  and  better  known  by  the  manufactureis 
in  England,  and  as  the  demand  rose,  so  did  the  supply.  The 
superior  quality  of  Russian  flax,  and  its  moderate  price  at  the  time 
was,  however,  a  serious  impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  jute  trade, 
even  if  it  had  been,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  well  known  to  manu- 
facturers. Few  would  seek  the  jute  fibre  in  distant  India  who  could 
get  the  superior  Russian  flax  at  about  the  same  price  so  much  nearer 
home.  The  Russian  war  of  1854-55  upset  this  state  of  things.  The 
importation  of  flax  was  stopped,  and  English  manufacturers  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  jute  at  this  juncture 
appeared  the  most  promising.  It  was  nearly  as  good  as  flax  in  quality; 
it  was  cheaper,  and  it  was  grown  in  a  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown,  where  it  could  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  desirable.  The 
stocks  in  the  market  were  bought  up  at  high  prices,  and  the  demand 
for  the  fibre  in  Bengal  was  brisk.  The  cultivator  perceived  his 
opportunity,  and  seized  it  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  prompting  or 
aid  worth  the  name.  He  kept  up  the  supply  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demand,  and  the  average  of  export  rose  from  969,724  cwt  in  1858- 
59  to  1862-63,  to  2,628,110  cwt  in  1863-64  to  1867-68,  or  neariy 
three-fold  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  five  years,  or  over  eight 
times  more  than  the  supply  of  the  year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  was  j^6, 129,593. 
The  last  quinquennial  average  was  4,858,162  cwt,  valued  at 
^3,010,022.  During  the  period  from  1828-29  to  1872-73,  the  jute 
trade  has  risen  from  364  cwt,  valued  at  ;^62,  2s.  in  1828-29  to 
7,255,689  cwt,  valued  at  ;^ 4,234,962  in  1872-73.  It  is  usual  with 
some  to  descant  on  the  apathy,  ignorance,  and  want  of  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  this  country  generally,  and  of  the  cultivators  in  particular; 
but  the  figures  here  given  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  cavil  that 
they  are,  notwithstanding  their  real  and  alleged  defects,  sufficiently 
long-headed  thoroughly  to  understand  their  interests,  and  capable  of 
creating  and  extending  an  industry  in  five  and  forty  years  to  the  value 
of  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  millions  pounds  sterling,  without  any  aid 
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whatever  from  withotit  That  they  are  capable,  likewise,  of  sustain- 
ing this  trade  and  extending  it^  if  required  and  m2(de  worth  their 
while,  none  will,  I  feel  certain,  venture  to  question  As  long  as  the 
trade  will  be  profitable  they  will  do  all  that  is  needed ;  but  strong 
common  sense  and  loiig-headedness  will  iK>t  accept  theories  for  facts, 
nor  adopt  new  methods  and  systems  because  they  are  new,  or  because 
they  are  told  to  adopt  them.  The  new  methods  and  systems  must 
be  proved  to  be  real  improvements,  calculated  for  certain  to  add  to 
their  profits,  or  they  will  have  none  of  them.  To  illustrate  this 
subject  further,  I  may  here  also  advert  to  a  fact  which  is  of  much 
moment  The  high  prices  and  heavy  demands  for  jute  in  1871-72 
were  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the  cultivator  in  the  following  year,  to 
increase  the  area  of  his  cultivation  by  about  30  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year;  but  his»  customers  failed  to  respond  to  his 
enterprise.  The  purchasers  fell  back,  the  prices  fell,  and  the  market 
was  glutted ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  grower  was  a  heavy  loser, 
and  he  at  once  reduced  the  area  of  his  cultivation  from  about 
925,899  acres  in  1872  to  nearly  517,107  acres  in  1873.  ^^  short, 
the  best  and  only  incentive  to  the  extension  of  the  jute  trade  is,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  profit ;  and  as  long  as  European  manufacturers  will 
keep  it  up  by  a  steady  demand  at  remunerative  prices,  so  long  there 
will  be  regular  improvements,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
supply ;  but  sudden  and  heavy  falls  in  prices  will  tell  seriously  against 
both." 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  jute  trade  of  late  years  has  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  Collector  of 
Maimansinh  states  as  follows  :— "  In  an  economic  point  of  view,  jute 
has  been  an  immense  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  It  has 
enabled  them  to  utilise  lands  which  were  previously  of  little  value, 
and  it  has  poured  in  a  supply  of  silver  till  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  decidedly  raised  above  a  condition  of  poverty.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  cereals  has  been 
diminished  to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  indeed  it  has  been  diminished 
at  alL  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  abstract  rules  of 
political  economy  to  the  state  of  things  around  us  in  India ;  but  the 
following  points  may  be  noticed  as  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
question : — u/,  the  price  of  rice  has  not  risen  in  the  last  four  years ; 
2nd,  even  if  the  price  of  rice  had  risen  somewhat,  this  would  have 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  rise  of  price  which  would 
naturally  follow  the  influx  of  silver  rising  from  the  sale  <A  jute ;  ^rd, 
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market,  or  to  the  large  marts,  according  to  local  circumstances ;  and 
there  sells  it  to  petty  traders,  known  at  different  places  imder 
the  names  oi  pdikdrs^  pharids,  or  b^dris^  who  convey  the  produce 
to  the  central  towns,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  mahdjans^  or  merchants 
of  greater  pretension.  The  petty  traders  also  go  about  with  money 
from  homestead  to  homestead,  buying  up  parcels  of  the  fibre,  which 
they  either  dispose  of  on  their  own  account,  or  make  over  to  the 
mahdjans  from  whom  they  may  have  received  advances.  These 
itinerant  traders,  known  in  the  eastern  Districts  where  they  have 
to  travel  in  boats,  as  bhdsdnid  bepdris^  and  elsewhere  as  pharids^  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  District  where  jute  is  largely  grown,  and 
almost  everywhere  appear  as  middlemen  between  the  jute-^ower 
and  the  merchant  In  Rangpur  jute  sometimes  passes  from  the 
cultivator  direct  to  the  mahdjans  themselves,  who  send  it  to  Calcutta. 
It  is  disposed  of  to  bepdrU  from  Sirdjganj,  who  go  up  in  boats, 
occasionally  with  salt,  but  oftener  with  cash,  either  bartering  for,  or 
buying  up,  the  jute  according  to  the  grower's  choice.  These  bepdris 
are  generally  allowed  a  half  share  in  the  profits  of  the  venture  by  the 
Sirdjganj  mahdjans^  who  sell  the  jute  at  that  mart  to  native  or 
European  merchants  for  shipment  to  Calcutta.  In  Dacca,  when  the 
cultivator  owns  a  boat,  he  himself  goes  with  his  produce  direct  to 
the  mahdiansy  chiefly  at  Ndrdinganj.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
cultivators  club  together  and  hire  a  boat  jointly  to  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  market     But  ih^pdikdr  ox  pharld  prevails  everywhere. 

The  great  jute  mart  in  Bengal  is  Sirijganj  in  Pabni  District  The 
District  officer  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  jute  transactions 
are  conducted  at  Sirdjganj,  and  the  same  description  applies,  mutatis 
mutandis^  to  the  other  large  rural  centres  of  the  trade : — "  The  hanks 
are  brought  by  boat  or  on  men's  heads  to  the  nearest  market  or  hdt^ 
one  of  which  is  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of  every  village. 
There  it  is  sold  to  bepdris^  or  petty  dealers.  The  bepdris  never  make 
advances  for  jute  to  the  cultivators,  but  always  pay  in  ready  money 
for  what  they  buy.  .  .  .  The  jute  is  next  put  into  boats  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  flfly  maunds  burden,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  bepdris 
to  the  exporting  marts — Sirdjganj,  Riiganj,  Pingdsf,  Chandrakoni, 
Ulipdrd  and  Shihzddpur.  There  the  fibre  is  sold  to  the  mahdjatiy  the 
merchant  who  remains  stationary  in  one  place  and  buys  jute  brought 
to  him,  either  as  a  speculation,  or  for  a  commission  of  5  per  cent 
In  Sirdjganj  the  bepdri  deals  with  the  mahdjans  through  the  agency 
of  a  broker,  called  a  ddldl.    Sales  are  conducted  in  a  floating  bdzdr 
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on  the  river,  where  all  classes  of  traders,  European  as  well  as  native, 
are  to  be  seen  daily  between  8  and  ii  A.M.,  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  in  light  boats,  called  ddldli  din^,  amidst  an  incessant 
clamour  of  tongues.     More  than  half  the  mahdjans  are  Afdrwdris 
(called  Kdyds),  and  their  gay  dress  and  the  rapid  movement  oi  their 
boats  give  an  animated  appearance  to  the  scene.     There  is  the  greatest 
noise  and  confusion  on  every  side,  but  the  real  business  is  transacted 
without  a  word.     The  ddidi  tells  the  mahdjan  what  is  the  number 
of  maunds  of  jute  in  his  client's  boat,  and  where  it  comes  from; 
he  offers  a  sample,  and  then  they  put  their  hands  together  under  a 
cloth.      Offers  and  demands  are  indicated  by  tracing  the  Bengali 
figures  expressing  the  rate  per  maund  on  the  palm  of  the  person 
concerned,  no  one  else  being  able  to  know  what  amount  is  to  be 
given  or  received.     If  the  parties  come  to  terms,  a  little  jute  fh)m 
the  sample  is  delivered  by  way  of  a  sign  that  the  bargain  is  complete. 
This  trade  language  of  signs  is  also  used  at  Ndrdinganj  and  probably 
in  most  Indian  marts.     It  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  ddldls  in 
order  to  cheat  the  bepdris.     These  country  traders  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  always  seem  to  play  a  very 
ridiculous  part,  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  boat  while  strangers  dispose 
of  their  property  by  secret  signals.     The  bargain  made  in  the  broker's 
boat  is  seldom  adhered  to.     When  the  bepdri  brings  his  jute  to  the 
mahdjatiy  he  is  told,  generally  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  sample,  and  the  price  has  to  be  settled  over  again. 
If  the  market  has  risen,  the  seller  claims  the  benefit"     In  case  of  a 
dispute  regarding  the  quality  of  the  article  bargained  for,  a  reduction 
is  the  usual  course ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  parties 
concerned,  arbitration  is  resorted  to.     The  price  is  generally  paid 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  purchase. 

The  great  bulk  brought  down  to  Calcutta  is  usually  conveyed  by 
water;  Maimansinh  jute  not  oflten  being  despatched  to  Calcutta 
direct,  but  generally  to  the  large  marts  of  Sirdjganj  or  N^biinganj. 
Occasionally  it  is  forwarded  direct  to  Calcutta  in  charge  of  the 
mdnjhi  or  head  man  of  the  boat,  who  has  been  known  to  dispose 
of  the  jute  on  his  own  account  and  to  return  to  the  nuthdjan  with  a 
false  tale  of  wreck  and  total  loss  of  cargo.  The  cost  of  boat  hire  to 
Calcutta  direct  from  Maimansinh  varies  from  ^3,  los.  to  £^1 
(35-50  rs)»  per  100  maunds  (between  3  and  4  tons),  the  higher  rates 
being  charged  in  November  and  December  when  the  rural  population 
is  engaged  in  haxvesting  the  winter  rice  crop. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  describe  the  system  of  trade  followed 
when  the  jute  reaches  Calcutta.  "  When  a  consignment  of  jute 
arrives  in  Calcutta  by  rail,  it  is  carted  away  to  the  store  house  of  the 
consignee,  generally  an  dratddr^  or  commission  agent,  who  sells  it  at 
his  own  discretion,  charging  store  rent  at  the  rate  of  i  pice  or  i  J 
fiarthings,  and  commission  at  the  rate  of  i  dnnd  or  ijd.  for  every 
tnaund  sold  The  rent  is  usually  charged  for  the  total  period  the 
goods  are  stored,  without  reckoning  the  exact  time,  or  making  any 
difference  for  the  occupation  of  the  store-house  for  a  long  period  in 
cases  where  the  sale  is  delayed.  If  a  consignment  is  coming  by 
country  boats,  the  consignee  sends  out  men  called  khdlgastis  who  go 
beyond  the  toll-house,  board  the  boats  consigned  to  the  firm,  and 
discharge  the  prescribed  tolls  which  are  subsequently  recovered  from 
the  consignor.  When  the  jute  is  sold  from  the  boats  in  which  it  is 
brought,  without  being  landed,  a  commission  of  only  i  dnnd  or  i^d. 
on  each  tnaund  sold,  is  charged  by  the  consignee.  But  if  the  con- 
signment has  to  be  kept  in  the  drat^  or  store-house,  i  pice  or  i^ 
farthings  more  per  maundy  is  charged  on  account  of  rent,  as  in  the 
case  of  jute  brought  by  rail 

"  The  dratddr  or  commission  agent  to  whom  the  consignment  is 
made,  acts  as  the  seller's  broker.  Hie  produce  is,  however,  disposed 
of  through  the  intervention  of  a  regular  broker  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  intending  buyer.  The  European  exporting  firms  are  the  princi- 
pal buyers.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  when  the  market  is  very  low, 
and  the  consignee  is  particularly  anxious  to  close  his  account,  the 
dratddr  himself  becomes  the  purchaser.  When  the  fibre  is  approved 
of,  and  the  terms  are  settled  between  the  commission  agent  and  the 
broker,  a  jdchanddr^  or  examiner  of  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  is  called 
in  to  examine  the  consignment  in  the  buyer's  interest,  and  to  fix  the 
quantity  to  be  given  over  and  above  per  maundy  in  case  the  fibre  be 
found  wet  or  inferior  to  sample. 

'^  Sometimes,  even  before  the  baigain  is  settled,  or  the  disposal  of 
the  consignment  has  been  arranged  for,  the  dratddr^  if  applied  to, 
advances  to  the  consignee  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  market 
value  of  the  consignment,  chaiging  interest  at  12  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  the  sale-proceeds  exceed  the  amount  of  the  advance  and 
charges,  the  surplus  is  remitted  to  the  seller,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  required  to  refimd  the  difference  if  the  sale-proceeds  fall  short  of 
the  consignee's  claims.  Sometimes  the  dratddrs  advance  money  to 
the  petty  traders  in  the  jute-growing  Districts,  charging  interest  at 
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12  per  r^"^  per  *?^'«m'»  on  the  som  advanced,  on  tibe  nnderstandbng 
ibey  v-Z  send  aH  ther  can  coDect  to  tibe  ^ro/r  making  die 
The  debt  is  ^^jm  Imgiiri  om  of  the  price  lea&ed  by  the 
Gc  die  j=:e  tber  bring  down  to  Cakntta.  Sometimes  a  trader 
feCi^ace  scDs  hii  imoimeut  at  a  different  dral,  or  agency 
b=:  is  sach  a  case  no  difference  is  made  in  the  rate  of 
nor  any  cbim  mged  ior  damages.  The  usual  {Hecautioo 
takes  s  to  seixe  the  boat  as  it  arxiwes  at  die  toO^:*i/  through  die 
kkii^miUs,  azvi  lenmw  i  on  die  part  of  die  consigners^  tx  of  their 
rcaizoes.  kads  to  qBazrcIs  and  appeals  to  the  police  :  but  this  is 


I  ha:ie  mesxxned  that  jute  is  prepared  from  two  q)ecies  of 
No  appieciable  difference  is  reported  in  the  quality  of  their 
icspcctiTe  ptcAace.  In  coounerce,  hoverer,  marked  distinctions  are 
nooced  is  the  prodoctions  of  different  places.  These  have  led  to  a 
laxietT  of  speciSc  names  being  ^iplied  to  jute,  of  wluch  the  following 
are  the  moss  coannon  : — <i)  UtUrijdy  (i) Zksvd/,  {$) I}esi^  {4) I>ti0rdt 
(5 1  .VirA5r«9x;  (6)  Bdkrdhddi,  (7;  Bkdhdl,  (S.)  KoHmganji,  (9) 
Mir^^Mji^  and  ( 10)  '^^an^ifurL 

( I. »  Uttami^  the  market  name  for  the  best  variety  of  jute.  It  is 
caljcd  uttarira  or  northern  jute,  because  it  comes  from  the  Distiicts 
to  die  north  of  Siraj^uij,  rix^  RanQMr,  Goflpiri,  Bograh,  parts  of 
MaJman^nh,  Kuch  Behar,  and  Jalpdiguri  This  jute  recommends 
itself  to  the  trade  by  its  possessii^  to  die  greatest  extent  those 
properties  which  are  essentially  necessary  in  fibres  intended  for 
^Mnning.  namely  length,  colour;  and  strength.  It  sometimes,  how- 
erer,  fails  in  toughness,  and  is  never  equal  to  the  desi  and  deswdl 
descripdons  in  softness.  A  superior  quality  of  this  jute  is  produced 
by  the  Hijai^  and  Koch  people  in  the  hiUs  north  of  Maimansinh. 
It  comes  into  the  market  as  late  as  November. 

(2.)  Dcsa^dL  Next  in  commercial  value  is  the  deswdlyiX/^  which 
conmiands  a  steady  and  good  price  on  account  of  its  fineness,  sofbiess, 
bright  colour,  and  strength.  It  is  stated,  however,  to  have  deteriorated 
to  a  certain  extent  within  the  last  few  jrears,  from  the  inefficient  system 
of  drainage  in  the  new  fields  where  it  is  growiL  The  fibre  has  become 
sluHter  and  iiK^e  rooty,  and  also  weaker.  Its  name  implies  that  it  is 
the  native  jute  of  Sirijganj  and  its  neighbourhood  The  varieties 
grown  in  bils  or  marshes  are  called  bildn;  those  raised  on  chars 
are  commercially  known  by  the  name  of  charwL  In  Calcutta  both 
sons  pass  under  the  generic  name  of  deswdl.  It  first  comes  into  the 
market  about  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August 
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(3.)  Desi  jute  is  the  produce  of  Hdglf,  Bardwdn,  Jessor,  and  the 
34  Parganis.     It  is  of  a  long,  fine,  and  soft  fibre. 

(4.)  Deord.  This  quality  of  jute  comes  from  Farfdpur  and 
Bdkaiganj.  Its  name  is  taken  from  a  village  in  Faridpur,  which  was 
formerly  a  large  mart  The  village  has  now  dwindled  into  insignific- 
ance, but  all  the  jute  produced  in  Farfdpur  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Bikarganj  is  known  by  its  name.  The  fibre  of 
this  class  is  strong,  coarse,  black,  and  rooty,  and  much  overspread 
with  runners.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and 
cordage,  and  would  rise  in  value  if  the  dealers  would  refrain  from  pour- 
ing water  on  the  prepared  fibre  in  order  to  increase  its  weight  Occa- 
sionally small  parcels  of  this  jute  are  met  with  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

(5.)  Ndrdinganji  jute,  called  after  the  mart  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  trade,  is  mostly  the  produce  of  Dacca.  It  is  well-suited  for 
spinning,  being  strong,  soft,  and  long.  But  from  some  neglect  in 
steeping,  the  fibre  by  the  time  it  reaches  Calcutta,  loses  its  original 
colour  and  turns  a  brownish  tint,  which  detracts  from  its  value. 

(6.)  Bdkrdbddi  ]}itt  is  the  finest  description  of  the  fibre  raised  in 
Dacca  District  on  the  chars  of  the  river  Meghni.  It  excels  particularly 
in  colour  and  softness. 

(7.)  BhdtidI  jute  is  also  grown  in  Dacca  and  comes  to  Calcutta 
from  Niriinganj.  It  is  grown  on  river  chars,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  grows  in  the  bhdti  or  tidal  country.  It  is  a  very 
coarse  but  strong  fibre,  and  in  demand  in  the  British  market  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope. 

(8.)  Kariptganji  jute  grown  in  Maimansinh  District,  is  an  unusually 
long  fibre,  very  strong  and  of  good  colour,  partaking  to  some  extent 
of  the  nature  of  the  Niriinginj  or  Dacca  jute. 

(9.)  Mirganji  jute  is  the  produce  of  Rangpur  District,  which 
although  long,  is  generally  of  only  medium  quality. 

('^•)  y^^iiP^^*  The  produce  of  a  portion  of  Pabni  District 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jangipuri,  after  the  village  of  that  name.  It  is 
of  short  fibre,  weak,  and  bad  for  spinning. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  jute  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  remarkable.  At  Sirdjganj  market,  superior  jute  which  in  187 1 
sold  at  5  rs.  a  maundy  or  13s.  8d.  a  hundredweight,  did  not  in  1872 
realise  more  than  from  3/10  rs.  to  3/14  rs.  a  mound,  or  from  9s.  i  id. 
to  I  OS.  7d.  a  hundredweight  In  1873  the  prices  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  jute  at  the  same  mart  were  as  follows : — Best 
utiariyd,  3/4  rs.,  3/6  rs.,  3/8  rs.,and  3/10  rs.  per  maund,  or  from  8s.  lod. 
to  9s.  I  id.  a  hundredweight.    Medium  uttariyd,  2/12  rs.  to  3/2  rs.  a 
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doubt  that  we  should  also  take  into  accouDt  a  sense  ol  insecoiitT 
u  regards  the  action  of  the  river  on  ehar  lands,  which  has  an  effect 
upon  the  rental,  even  in  cases  in  which  practically  there  is  little  or  do 
danger  of  diluvioiL 
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The  Collector,  in  forwarding  the  Report,  states  his  belief  that  these 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
rates  actually  paid  for  arable  land  in  Malmansinh  District.  They 
show  an  increase  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  on  the  rates  which  wnc 
common  for  the  same  qualities  of  lan^  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Act  X.  of  1859.  I  have  already  exhibited  the  diversities  in  the  local 
mensuration  (p.  446);  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  involved, 
the  Collector  in  his  District  Report,  published  in  the  "  History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,"  dwells  on  the  inconvenience  of 
the  local  land  measures  in  estimating  the  average  rates  of  rent  paid 
for  the  several  qualities  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  District.  In 
order  to  make  the  comparison,  the  local  measures  must  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard,  and  even  when  this  is  done,  the  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  the  truth  are  very  great  The  following  extract  on  the  sub- 
ject, taken  from  Mr  Reynold's,  the  Collector,  Report,  will  illustrate 
this : — "  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  widely-diffiised  notion  that  tlieie 
exist  what  are  called  "  parganA  rates,"  according  to  which  the  rental 
of  land  is  regulated  by  its  situation  within  this  or  that  fiscal  division, 
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entirely  irrespective  of  the  qualities  of  the  land  itself.     If  this  theory 
were  a  true  one,  the  inquiry  would  be  greatly  simplified ;  for  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  customary  rates  of  each  fiscal 
division,  and  on  such  a  question  common  fame  might  properly  be 
followed.     My  own  experience,  however,  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  (at  least  in  those  Districts  of  Eastern  Bengal  with  which  I 
am  acquainted)  these  ^^  pargand  rates  "  have  no  existence  whatever. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  rates  of  rent  are  not  different  in 
different  fiscal  divisions ;  but  the  difference,  in  my  belief,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages. 
When  lands  of  similar  quality,  lying  close  to  the  common  boundary 
of  two  fiscal  divisions,  are  compared  together,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  assessed  at  the  same  average  rates.     This  will  often  be  dis- 
guised in  Maimansinh  by  the  difference  of  the  local  standards  ;   the 
rate  on  one  side  of  the  boundary  may  be  5  rs.  or  los.  per  purd^  and 
on  the  other  side  2  rs.  or  4s.  per  kdni,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  real 
difference  between  the  two.     Of  course,  the  comparative  fertility  of 
soil  is  not  the  only  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  assessment, 
though  it  is  the  principal  one.   All  natural  advantages  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  \  vicinity  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication, 
healthiness  of  situation,  good  water,  good  markets  for  produce,  &c 
I  believe  that  different  rates  depend  entirely  on  the  comparative  pos- 
session of  these  and  other  similar  advantages,  and  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  determined  by  the  fact  of  lands  nominally  belonging  to 
this  or  that  fiscal  division.     I  should  therefore  think  it  an  absurdity 
to  say  that  the  rate  of  homestead  lands  is  so  much  in  Alapsinh  and 
so  much  in  Kigmirf.     Lands  with  the  same  advantages  will  bear  the 
same  rental  in  each  fiscal  division ;  and  to  bring  the  name  of  the 
fiscal  division  into  the  question  at  all,  seems  to  me  to  involve  an 
element  of  error  and  confusion,  as  it  implies  that  all  the  homestead 
lands  in  the  same  fiscal  division  possess  the  same  advantages,  which 
is  notoriously  contrary  to  the  fact.  ...  I  may  add,  that  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible,   even  with  the  most  careful 
enquiries,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  average  rental  of  land.     All  the 
statistics  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  have  omitted  to  notice  one 
important  element  of  variation — I  mean  the  different  tastes  and 
characters  of  landlords.     On  one  landholder's  estate  the  rents  may 
be  nominally  high  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  area  entered  in  the 
zanUnddfi  papers  is  much  below  the  truth,  and  the  cultivator  is 
willing  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  50  bighdsy  as  he  knows  that  he  will 
really  get  70  Inghds  for  his  money.     The  neighbouring  landholder 
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figures  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Revemte,  and  also  by  tbe  late  Col 
lector,  Mr  Re>'nolds,  in  his  Report  on  the  District  in  the  "  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division."  Of  this  latter  area  of  4,136,960 
acres  or  6464  square  miles,  the  Collector  estimates  that  2,379,680 
acres,  or  3562  square  miles  are  actually  under  cuhivatioii ;  820,480 
acres,  or  1 282  square  miles  uncultivated  but  csqiable  of  being  brou^ 
under  tillage;  and  1,036,800  acres  or  1620  square  miles  as  under 
jungle  and  uncultivable.  The  proportion  of  cultivate  to  uncuhiv- 
able  land  given  above  differs  from  that  stated  in  the  Statistics,  &c:,  of 
Dacca,  and  in  the  compiled  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  but 
the  returns  agree  in  other  re^)ects.  Of  the  total  under  cultivation  in 
1870, 97  per  cent  or  2,221,180  acres  were  estimated  to  be  under  rice, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  cultivated  with  pulses,  indigo,  jute,  &c  In 
round  figures,  therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  District  are  either 
actually  under  cultivation,  or  capable  of  being  brought  under  tillage, 
while  the  remaining  one-third  is  waste  and  uncultivable.  The  out- 
turn of  paddy  per  acre  varies  considerably.  In  the  northern  portion, 
land  paying  a  rental  of  1/8  rs.  a  bighd^  or  9s.  per  acre  yields  an  out- 
turn of  frt>m  5  to  6  mounds  per  h^hd^  or  from  11  to  13  hundred- 
weights per  acre.  In  the  western  tracts  the  yield  is  somewhat  less, 
while  in  the  south  of  the  District,  land  paying  the  same  rent  yields 
about  10  maunds  of  paddy  per  highd^  or  22  hundredweights  per  acre. 
There  is  no  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District  which  pays  a 
higher  rent  than  1/8  rs.  per  bighd^  or  9s.  per  acre,  but  in  the  western 
and  northern  portions  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  valuable  land 
which  pays  a  rental  of  3  rs.  per  b^hd^  or  18s.  an  acre,  and  from 
these  highly  priced  fields,  an  outturn  of  unhusked  rice  is  obtained, 
var}'ing  from  8  to  12  maunds  per  highd^  or  from  \*i\  to  26  hundred- 
weights per  acre.  The  price  of  the  paddy  grown  on  both  sorts  of 
land  is  about  from  12  dnfids  to  i  r.  per  maundy  or  from  2s.  to  2s.  8d. 
a  hundredweight  The  land  paying  a  rental  of  1/8  rs.  a  bighd^  or  9s. 
an  acre,  which  is  princi|>ally  in  the  northern,  western,  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  District,  in  addition  to  the  outturn  of  rice, 
yields  a  second  crop  of  i|  maunds  per  bighd^  or  a  little  over  3 
hundredweights  per  acre  of  til  seed,  pulses,  peas,  &c,  the  value 
of  the  former  being  about  8s.  2d.  and  the  two  latter  6s.  lod.  a 
hundredweight  Land  of  the  richer  sort,  which  pays  a  rental  of  3  rs. 
per  highd^  or  t8s.  an  acre,  produces  a  second  crop  of  the  same 
description,  but  the  outturn  is  double  in  quantity.  Mustard  seed  is 
also  grown  as  a  second  crop  on  both  descriptions  of  land,  and  yields 
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an  outturn  of  from  i  to  2  maunds  per  highd^  or  from  2  to  4  hundred- 
weights an  acre,  worth  from  3  rs.  to  3/12  rs.  a  maundy  or  from  8s.  2d. 
to  IDS.  3d  a  hundredweight  In  the  south  and  south-east  parts  of  the 
District,  a  second  crop  is  not  generally  grown.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
fidr  outturn  fix>m  lands  valued  at  1/8  rs.  a  bighd,  or  9s.  an  acre,  would 
be  a  crop  of  both  descriptions  of  the  weight  of  about  6|  maunds  per 
h^hd^  or  say  14  himdredweights  per  acre,  worth  about  9  rs.  per 
highdy  or ^2,  14s.  an  acre;  and  from  the  richer  lands  paying  3  rs. 
per  highdy  or  18s.  an  acre  rent,  a  double  crop  of  about  twelve  maunds 
a  b^hdy  or  26  himdredweights  an  acre  is  a  fair  average,  and  is  worth 
about  17  rs.  a  A^Aa,  or  ;^5,  2s.  an  acre.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  pro- 
duce is  generally  paid  as  rent,  the  remainder  going  to  the  cultivator 
for  his  capital  and  labour.  This  estimate  does  not  include  jute- 
growing  lands. 

Size  of  Cultivators'  Holdings. — ^Taking  a  fair  average  for  the 
whole  District,  the  Collector  is  of  opinion  that  a  farm  of  60  bighds, 
or  20  acres  would  be  considered  a  large  holding  for  a  peasant.  A 
fair  sized  comfortable  holding  is  from  15  to  20  bighds,  or  5  to 
7  acres.  A  single  pair  of  oxen  is  able  to  plough  about  5  acres  of 
land,  or  perhaps  a  little,  but  not  much  more.  The  peasantry,  as  a 
class,  are  not  in  debt  Generally  speaking,  the  lands  are  held 
by  tenants  at  will,  but  in  the  south-east  of  the  District,  there  are 
many  tenants  who  hold  their  lands  with  a  Right  of  Occupancy  under 
Act  X,  of  1859.  The  Collector  estimates  that  the  number  of 
cultivators  who  possess  occupancy  rights,  is  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  amcultural  community,  except  in  the  south-east  where 
the  proportion  is  about  three-eighths.  The  pressure  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  land  is  still  light  enough  to  allow  of  the  husbandman's 
prosperity. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  Maimansinh  are  oxen,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  &c  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are 
the  only  animals  used  in  agriculture.  The  animals  reared  for  food, 
or  as  articles  of  trade,  are  sheep,  goats,  horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  pigs, 
fowls,  pigeons,  ducks,  &c.  The  value  of  an  average  cow  is  reported 
to  be  about  12  rs.,  or  jQi,  4s.,  and  that  of  an  average  pair  of  oxen 
about  30  rs.,  or^^j.  A  pair  of  buffaloes  cost  from  40  to  50  rs.,  or 
jQ^  to  jQ$ ;  a  score  of  sheep  about  25  rs.,  or;^2,  los. ;  a  score  of 
kids,  six  months  old,  20  rs.,  or;^2  ;  and  a  score  of  pigs  from  50  to 
60  rs.,  or;^5  tO;^6. 
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The  Agricultural  Implemexts  are  of  a  very  nide  and  simple 
description,  and  consist  of  the  following  aitides : — (i.)  a  hoiUi^  or 
spade  for  digging  the  earth  before  ploagfaing ;  (a.)  ndmgal^  or  pkxi^; 
(l.)  jodl^  or  yoke;  (4.)  ckdfi^^  tised  in  levelling  the  ground  after 
ploughing ;  (5.)  bidd^  or  harrow,  formed  of  pieces  of  timber  or  bam- 
boo, sometimes  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with  either  iron  or 
wooden  teeth.  Thelast  is  drawn  over  the  ploughed  fields  to  levd  and 
break  the  clods,  to  cover  the  seed  when  it  is  sown,  and  to  diin  the 
plants  when  they  have  grown  a  few  inchesL  (6.)  Mugttr^  a  wooden 
maliet  to  break  the  clods ;  (7.)  k6M,  or  sickle;  (8.)  hdt  ndmgoM, 
or  hoe  for  weeding.  The  cattle  and  implements  requisite  to  culti- 
\'ate  a  **  plough  "  of  land,  equal  to  about  fifteen  bighds^  or  five  Eng- 
lish acres,  are  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  plough,  yoke,  spade,  harrow,  and 
weeder,  the  total  cost  of  which  would  represent  a  capital  of  about 
35  rs.,  or ^3,  los. 

Wages  and  PRiCES.-^The  rates  of  wages  have  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years,  and  at  the  present  day  range  from  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent  higher  than  fifteen  years  aga  In  towns  the  price  of  labour 
b  about  one-third  greater  than  agricultural  wages  in  the  rural  tracts 
The  rate  for  labourers  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  jrear, 
and  the  late  Collector,  Mr  Reynolds,  in  his  Rep<Ht,  states  that  un- 
skilled labour  can  sometimes  be  obtained  for  5  rs.,  or  los.  per 
month ;  but  at  harvest,  cm*  when  agricultural  operations  are  active, 
as  much  as  6  rs.,  or  6/8  rs.,  or  from  12s.  to  13s.  a  month  would 
have  to  be  paid.  If  the  labourers  are  engaged  only  for  a  month, 
a  fortnight's  pay  is  usually  taken  in  advance,  and  a  month's  pay 
if  the  engagement  is  for  a  longer  period.  Labourers  can  be  obtained 
in  considerable  numbers  at  most  of  the  principal  bdziLrs.  Agri- 
cultural day  labourers  usually  receive  6  rs.,  or  12s.  a_  month ;  smiths 
7  to  10  rs.,  or  from  i4s.tO;^i ;  bricklayen  and  carpenters  10  rs.,  or 
^r  a  month.  For  a  cart  and  two  bullocks,  with  a  driver,  the  rate  of 
hire  is  about  14  dnnds^  or  is.  ^d.  a  day,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
carts  in  large  numbers.  The  rates  for  boat  hire  are  fixed  according 
to  tonnage  and  number  of  the  crew.  In  1867  the  usual  market 
rates  were  as  follow : — for  a  boat  of  100  maundsy  or  four  tons  burden, 
25  rs.,  or  ^2,  los.  per  month ;  one  of  500  maundsy  or  seventeen  tons, 
70  rs.,  or  £^1  per  month;  and  one  of  1000  mounds^  or  thirty-four 
tons,  135  rs.,  or;^i3,  los.  per  month.  In  1871  the  price  of  grain 
was  as  follows : — best  cleaned  rice  from  2  rs.  to  2/8  rs.  and  3  is.  a 
maund,  or  from  5s.  sd  to  6s.  rod.  and  8s.  2d.  a  hundredweight,  varying 
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in  the  different  localities  in  which  it  is  grown ;  common  rice  varies  from 
i/8  rs.  to  1/12  rs.  per  mound,  or  4s.  id.  to  4s.  9d.  a  hundredweight; 
best  quality  imhusked  rice  1/8  rs.  a  maund,  or  4s.  id.  a  hundredweight ; 
common  ditto,  from  12  dnnds  to  14  dnnds  a  maundy  or  from  2s.  to 
2S.  4d.  a  hundredweight ;  shelled  barley,  3  rs.  a  maundy  or  8s.  2d.  a 
hundredweight ;  wheat,  from  4  rs.  to  5  rs.  a  maundy  or  from  los.  i  id. 
to  13s.  8d.  a  hundredweight;  Indian  com,  only  grown  in  small 
quantities,  4  rs.  a  maundy  or  los.  i  id.  a  hundredweight ;  indigo,  from 
200  rs.  to  300  rs.  a  maundy  0Tj£2y  to  ^40  a  hundredweight ;  sugar 
cane,  i  r.  a  maund,  or  2s.  8d.  a  hundredweight  The  price  of  rice 
in  1866  was  exceptionally  high,  although  the  famine  did  not  directly 
a£fect  the  District.  In  September  r866  the  price  of  cleaned  rice  in 
ordinary  use  rose  to  4/4  rs.  a  maund,  or  11  s.  yd.  a  hundredweight, 
which  was  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  year.  The  average 
price  throughout  the  year  was  3  rs.  a  maund,  or  8s.  2d.  a  hundredweight. 
In  1867  the  price  of  other  articles  of  produce,  as  reported  by  Mr 
Reynolds  in  page  280  of  "The  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca 
Division,"  was  as  follows : — Pulses,  2/10  rs.  a  maund,  or  7s.  2d.  a  hun- 
dredweight; wheaten  flour,  6/8  rs.  a  maund,  or  17  s.  Qd.  a  hundred- 
weight; cocoa-nut  oil,  from  22  rs.  to  24  rs.  per  maund,  or  from 
£Zy  ^o  £Zi  5S'  6d.  a  hundredweight ;  jute,  from  2/8  rs.  to  4  rs.  per 
maund,  or  from  6s.  lod.  to  los.  iid.  a  hundredweight;  as  stated 
on  a  previous  page,  the  price  of  jute  in  1873  ^^^  fallen  to  from  1/8 
IS.  to  2  IS.  per  maund.  Cotton  (in  small  quantities),  25  rs.  per  maund, 
or  ^3,  8s.  3d.  per  hundredweight ;  mustard  oil,  1 1/8  rs.  a  maund, 
or £1,  IIS,  4d.  a  hundredweight;  tobacco,  7/8  rs.  a  maund,  ox  jQi 
per  hundredweight;  molasses  {gur),  ro  rs.  per  maund,  ox  jQi,  7s.  4d. 
per  hundredweight ;  linseed,  zj^  rs.  a  maund,  or  9s.  6d.  a  hundred- 
weight ;  mustard  seed,  3  rs.  per  maund,  or  8s.  2d.  a  hundredweight ;  clari- 
fied butter,  30  rs.  to  35  rs.  per  maund,  or  from  jQ^,  2s.  to  jQ^,  15s.  8d. 
a  hundredweight ;  gram,  2/8  rs.  to  3  rs.  per  maund,  or  from  6s.  lod. 
to  8s.  2d. a  hundredweight;  coarse  sugar, from  10  rs.  to  12  rs.per  maund, 
OTj£i,  7s.  4d.  to^i,  I2S.  9d. a  hundredweight;  betel-nuts,  8  rs.  per 
maund,  ox  jQi,  is.  lod.  a  hundredweight;  hides,  20  rs.,  or  £2  per 
score ;  rice  liquor,  used  by  the  lower  classes,  8  dnnds,  or  is.  a  quart. 
No  records  exist  in  the  Collector's  office  showing  the  former  prices 
of  grain  or  other  articles  of  produce,  but  it  is  known  that  prices 
have  greatly  risen  throughout  the  District  during  the  last  20  years. 

Weights  and  Measures^ — The  local  standards  and  measures  of 
weight  are  extremely  perplexing ;  nearly  every  Fiscal  Division  has  its 
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tics  '—^ I.)  la  the  Fiscal  DmsiaDs  of  Maimansmh,  R£- 
dszu  ^•irhiTfc''.  azkd  ScnMM,  lioe,  oOL  darified  batter,  jute,  and 
lobAcca  are  soud  bv  dke  jwr  {str)  of  S4  ibdS£f  10  dmmds^  equal  to  2  lbs. 
2  ox.  I3t^  ds.  aroirdiipoes.     Odicr  ardcfes  are  sold  hf  die  laer  of 
6c  lAXJ  =  I  liiL  S  OL  1 1  drs.     The  maoMauf  is  dins  sub-dividedy  and 
tirrr^  ±)e  bass  of  raV-obtiop  to  be  the  setr  of  84  iMs  10  i««£r,  tlie 
id&yw^  are  die  tJqgfTsh  eqnhnlentsfor  tbeTarious  siib-divKioiis  :— 
5  JiffT  =:  I  is^U  :=  10  Ibfi.  14  oz.  i^  diSL ;  4  kitkd  -  i  Mutd  =  43 
£&.  S  OL  51  drs :   2  Maii  =  i  maoMauf  =  87  lbs.  o  oa.   10  dis. ;  2 
L'  =  f  £rij  =  167  lbs.  I  OL  54  dn.     In  the  cases  where  the 
of  6c  iiifai/  2S  adciptcd,  the  weights  of  die  component  parts  of 
z^  ■n-^/  is  pcoporaaoaxehr  less.      The  standard  seer  is  one  of 
Sc  ZiCis  ccsil  to  2  lbs.  o  oz:  14*  dis.  avtMidupois.     (2.)  In  Hosain- 
shah:  Fiscal  DHrxskm,  lice,  jme.  and  tobacco  are  sold  by  the  i»r  of 
ic  i«ci/  =  2  lbs.  2  ox.  15^  dn.     Other  articles  are  sold, 
br  :be  seer  of  So  Ly£ds  =  2  lbs.  o  oz.  14,  drs.,  and  some  by 
thai  of  6c  tAds  :=  I   lb.   8  oz.  II  dis.     (3.)  In  Jodr  Husainpor 
Fscal  Dhiskio  the  standard  seer  is  the  same  as  in  Husainshihi,  ex- 
cepc  tha:  tbe  mjund  is  differentlj  divided,  as  follows : — 10  seer  -  i 
irH  =  21  lbs.  1 2  oz.  2|  drs. ;  2  drki  =  i  kitkd  =  43  lb&  8  oz.  5 j 
dn.  :  2  kilka  =   i   wuumd  =  87  lbs.  o  oz.   lo*  dis.     The  English 
eqizvalcnts  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  seer  of  84  tMs  10 
imMAs.     Where  the  smaller  seer  is  used  the  weight  of  the  maund  and 
its  difinent  sulxiivisions  is  proportionatdj  less.     (4.)  In  Kigmiri 
lI  Division  pukes  and  mustard  are  sold  by  the  seer  of  84  tolds  10 
r,  and  rice  and  odier  articles  by  the  smaller  seer  of  60  ioUs. 
The  sulniiTisions  of  the  wuumd  are : — 2}  seers  =  i  ckodn;  16  cko6» 
^  I  wuMfuL     (5.)  In  Jafarshihf  and  Mukimibid  Fiscal  Divisions, 
grain  and  jote  are  sold  by  the  seer  of  84  ioids  10  drntds^  and  other 
articles  by  the  seer  of  60  iMs,    The  component  parts  of  this  standan 
2xt : — 5  seers  =  i  ckedn;  8  ck^dn  =  i  imaund.     (6.)  In  Sigardf  Fisca 
Division  articles  are  sold  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  Jafarshihi,  be 
the  wtaumd  is  sub-divided  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  the  Fiscal  Divi 
sion  of  Maimansinh.     (7.)  In  Pukharii  Fiscal  Division  articles  an 
sold  as  in  Ja£ushihi,  and  the  nusund  is  thus  sub-divided : — 10  seer* 
=  I  dhdmd;  4  dkdmd  =  i  maufuL     (8.)  In  Barbdju  and  Tulanda> 
Fiscal  Divisions  articles  are  sold  as  in  Jafarshihf,  the  nusund  beinj 
sub-divided  as  follows : — 10  seers  =  i  kdtkd;  4  kdtkd  =  i  maund 
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(9.)  In  Sherpur  Fiscal  Division  grain  is  sold  by  the  seer  of  82^  tolds 
=  2  lbs.  I  oz.  15^*^  drs.,  and  other  articles  by  the  seer  of  60  tdds; 
the  mound  is  thus  sub-divided: — 5  seer  -  i  dhdrd;  8  dhdrd  =  i 
muMumd,  (ro.)  In  Susang  Fiscal  Division  clarified  butter  is  sold  by 
the  seer  of  90  tolds  =  2  lbs.  5  oz.  o^  drs.,  other  articles  are  sold  as 
in  Maimansinh,  and  the  component  parts  of  the  maund  are  the  same 
as  in  that  Fiscal  Division.  (11.)  In  Atii  Fiscal  Division  all  articles 
are  sold  by  the  seer  of  82  tolds  10  dnnds^  the  maund\i€\Ti%  sub-divided 
as  in  Sherpur.  (12.)  In  Nasfrujiil  clarified  butter  is  sold  by  the  seer 
of  90  tolds;  rice  by  the  seer  of  84  tolds  10  dnnds,  and  other  articles, 
some  by  the  seer  of  80  tolds,  and  some  by  that  of  60.  The  maund  is 
sub-divided  as  in  Maimansinh  Fiscal  Division.  (13.)  In  KhdliijuH 
Fiscal  Division  clarified  butter  and  oil  are  sold  by  the  seer  of  90  tolds, 
and  other  articles,  some  by  the  seer  of  84  tolds  10  dnnds,  and  some 
by  that  of  80.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  maund  are  the  same  as  in 
Maimansinh.  (14.)  In  Tappi  Hazridf,  rice,  oil,  and  ghi  are  sold  by 
the  seer  of  84  tolds  10  dnnds,  and  other  articles  by  that  of  60  tolds. 
The  weights  are  as  follow : — 7  seer  =  i  kdthd ;  4  kdthd  =  i  drhi ; 
A  drhi  =  I  drhd;  16  drhd—  i  purd,  (15.)  In  Judnshihf  articles  are 
sold  as  in  Tappi  Hazrddf,  but  the  weights  are  different,  as  follows : 

4  seer  =  i  purd;  4  purd  =  i  kdthd;  20  kdthd  —  i  bis.  (16.)  In 
Ranbhiwil  all  articles  are  sold  by  the  seer  of  82  tolds.  The  measures 
of  time  are  the  same  throughout  the  District,  as  follows : — i  danda 
s  24  minutes ;  7^  danda  =  i  prahar  —  3  hours ;  8  prahar  =  i  day 
and  night  of  24  hours.  Measiu'es  of  quantity  are : — 4  kauri  =  i 
gandd;  5  gandd  =  i  buri;  4  buri  =  i  pan;  16  pan  =  i  kdhan. 

Ijind  Measures. — ^The  local  land  measures  are  as  numerous 
and  perplexing  as  the  weights,  and  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  (i.)  In  Alapsinh  and  Tappd  Ran- 
bhiwil  the  local  standard  is  the  purd,  equal  to  i  '034  acres.  The 
sub-divisions  of  the  purd  are : — 4  kauri  =  i  gandd,  5  gandd  =  r  kathd  ; 
16  kaihd  =  I  purd.  (2.)  In  Barbiju,  Kigmdrf,  Atid,  and  Pukharii 
Fiscal  Divisions,  land  is  measured  by  the  khddd,  which  is  equal  to 

5  acres  i  rood,  3  poles.  The  minor  sub-divisions  of  the  khddd  are 
as  follows  : — 4  kauri  =  i  gandd,  i\  gandd  =s  i  pdki,  16  pdki  =  i 
khddd.  (3.)  In  Maimansinh,  Sinhdhi,  Darzibdju,  Kiidim,  Susang, 
Husainshihi,  Nasfrujiil,  Khilidjurf,  and  Biokhand  Fiscal  Divisions, 
the  standard  measiu-e  is  as  follows : — 16  kdthd  =  i  drhd,  16  drhd  = 
I  purd  =  25  acres  3  roods  12  poles.  (4.)  In  Tappd  Hazrddi, 
Kisipur,    Nawibdd,   Bdrikindf,  Joir  Husainpur,  Tappa  Kurikhii 
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Ae  tiine  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  1793,  the  number  of 
tamdnddris  in  Maimansinh  District,  was  returned  at  17. 
were  settled  in  41  shares,  of  which,  up  to  August  1873,  5  had 
removed  to  other  Districts,  owing  to  transfers  and  alterations  of 
The  remaining  36  shares  have  since  increased  to  109, 
\gk  n^iich  four  more  have  been  added  by  transfer  from  other  Districts, 
flMiknig  a  total  of  1 13.  Generally  speaking,  an  tnixxt  pargand^  or  an 
flfiqnoC  part  thereof,  is  termed  a  xaminddri  paying  revenue  direct  to 
Gofemment  Large  divisions  of  2Lpargand  separated  from  it  before, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement,  are  termed  either 
limCr,  id^^pd^  or  tardf.  They  are  held  independently  of  the  main 
poitioii,  forming  the  zdminddri  or  parent  estate.  The  largest 
wmKdmddris  are  those  of  Alapsinh,  Maimansinh,  Atid,  Pukharii, 
JUgpdxij  Susang  and  HusainshihL  (2.)  Independent  tdluks.  The 
■linor  portions  of  a  pargand,  or  portions  of  its  other  sub-divisions 
Bttned  above,  are  called  tdluks.  They  were  created  by  the  saminddrs 
ivlio  used  to  receive  the  rents  from  them  prior  to  the  Decennial 
Settlement  At  the  time  of  that  Settlement  these  tdluks  were 
aepaiated  from  the  parent  zaminddris  and  formed  into  independent 
pa3ring  revenue  direct  to  Government  The  rights  and 
of  the  owners  of  these  independent  tdluks  are  in  every  way 
Ae  same  as  those  of  the  saminddrs.  The  number  of  such  td/uks  on 
Ae  District  roll  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  was  2,600. 
It  has  now  (1873)  increased  to  5,909.  Classified  according  to 
lolaly  these  Muks  are  returned  as  under : — Paying  a  Government 
levenue  of  ;£^  100  a  year  and  upwards,  28  ;  paying  between  ;^  10  and 
j^iooayear,  632  ;  paying  between  ;;^5  and  ;;^  10  a  year,  594  ;  paying 
between^iand;^5  ayear,  21 13;  paying  less  than ;^i  a  year,  2542. 
Government  Estates. — These  estates  consist  of  lands  bought  in 
by  Government  at  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or  of  newly  formed 
aUiivial  lands,  or  lands  which  have  been  escheated  or  resumed.  In 
1873  diere  was  37  of  these  estates  in  Maimansinh  District,  classified 
as  follows : — spaying  ;£'ioo  a  year,  and  upwards,  i ;  paying  between 
^loand^ioo,  a  year,  rs  ;  paying  between ;£5  and^io  a  year,  8; 
ftLjbag  between  j£i  and  jCs  *  Y^^^t  9  >  paying  less  than  j£i  a 
year,  4.  When  estates  fall  into  the  hands  of  Government,  the  first 
opportunity  is  usually  taken  of  disposing  of  the  proprietary  rights 
in  them  to  private  individuals  by  settlement  or  sale.  The  grantees 
and  purchasers  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  saminddrs 
and  independent  tdJukddrs. 


T^TZST 
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-  „r-rmww  tai-BmjwT-  tjtz15pix  Tisoi  IMvisians,  bad  is  i 
IT  utt  s^M.  squa.  u  ;  a=s  :  nods  ix  poles,  Ea^idL  (5.)  In 
Kki>  ^aaasLaa.  aac  I-xiTiix.  ^tc  cxadxtd  is  the  UmI,  and  16  Urf 
na&t  :  ai^k  an:  tat  sse  :c  at  <'/n  is  tot  difiiaiciit  to  that  in  um 
s.  =ir.r:aj^  mz  a  equal  10  16  acres  3  roods  i  pote,  Englidi 
luSMUi^  i  Ic  SaE^arand  Sagardi,  tte  stxivlard  land  measare 
m  ta±  <cv  wnio.  iimK  Xiraiwc  : — lagamdd  =  i  idM:,  aoiaM^ 

-  AC  =  :  arst  z  laac  r;  soiies.  ^^g^A  (-.)  Iq  j,f,ni,it,i  qJ 
M  iinma":ac  lasc  b  neasEvd  ^  ilie/iafa'  and  tAJJJ  as  in  BuUjn 
Fisca.  T>tTci-ir  bic  aie  sandard  ts  much  laiga,  the  jfcUj^  bdif 
estUL  1:  7  »=Ts  s  raws  i;  poles.  Upon  the  subject  of  these  pcr- 
jiifrmt  ±\t!xasi  ir  at£  iaai  measT'cs.  Mr  Revnolds,  in  bis  Rqmt 
m.  Hit  Z>s:nc:  loiiiiisiec  m  ibe  "  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Dacca 
I>m-sik:  '  J.  :;: ..  suiK  that  it  «vjjd  be  a  great  coDvenience  to 
faai-f  'jat  tiocjsai^  and  ancanaloas  land  measures  sirept  away,  and 
aat  pene:a!  sumiard  cc'  iand  mosoietaent  introduced ;  but  adds  tbil 
K.-  ijof  ai  tbf  ispsiarisa  aa  die  subject  is  merely  pertaissive,  it  doe) 
DC.  ^>F«a:  iike^T  the:  tbe  peo^  will  be  pre\-alled  upon  to  abandon 
their  Did  usazes.  1:  mar  also  be  noticed  that  an  era  prevails  in 
tbt  Fucal  Dn-ision  ot  Sjsaag  different  from  that  in  ordinaiy  use 
ttrciaghou:  iJie  res:  te  the  District  The  )-ear  commences  with  the 
moaUi  of  .Ks^Ji  iSepiembcr — October)  instead  of  with  that  of 
Baiulh  'Aprii — Mayi.  and  the  reckoning  is  a  year  and  a  half  in 
adiance  of  tbe  OTdioaiT  Bengal  era. 

Landless  Dav  Laboi'xeks. — There  is  no  tendency  towards  the 
growth  of  a  distinct  class  of  day  labourers  who  neither  possess  wa 
rent  any  land  in  the  Disoict,  I  ut  in  hari-est  time  a  class  of  labouren 
tenncd  krisAdmi  come  from  Dacca  and  Farfdpur  in  large  numben. 
These  men  aie  paid  in  kind,  and  usually  leave  the  District  as  soon 
as  the  harvesting  is  o»er.  Women  and  children  are  employed  in 
field  work,  but  not  largely. 

VaBIETTES  of  LaVD  TeKURk.  The  following  account  of  ik 
dilTcn;nl  varieties  of  land  tenure  in  Maimansinh  is  compiled  fiom 
ri'pon  drawn  up  by  Bib"  Guru  Charan  Chakrabartti,  Sub-DcpBtf 
Colkvlor.  dated  agth  Aupia  1873,  MJ,  towried  to  roe  by  lid 
GovL-mmcnt  of  Bengal  T^Ml^JMgHHH||into  f^ur  ciuR 
estates  t»y)>«^9|^^^^BiB^  ^1^^^ 
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the   tinie  of  the   Permanent  Settlement  in   1793,  the  number  of 
separate  MomlnJdrlt  in   Maimansinh   District,  was  returned  at    I7> 
Theae  were  settled  in  41  shares,  of  which,  up  to  August  1873,  5  had 
been  removed  to  other  Districts,  owing  to  transfers  and  alterations  of 
bonndahes.     The  remaining  36  shares  have  since  increased  to  109, 
to  which  foar  more  have  been  added  by  transfer  from  other  Districts, 
making  a  total  of  1 13.     Generally  speaking,  an  tMiKpargtrnd,  or  an 
aliquot  part  thereof,  is  termed  a  xaminiliiri  paying  revenue  direct  to 
GoTcmmenL     Large  divisions  of  a  pargand  separated  from  it  before, 
or  at  the  time  of  the   Decennial   Settlement,  are  termed  either 
**-,  tdppd,  or  tar^.     They  are  held   independently   of  the  main 
portion,    forming    the   tdmlnddri    or   parent    estate.      The    largest 
tamJMJdrU  are   those   of  Alapsinh,    Maimansinh,    Atii,    Pukharii, 
lUgmirf,  Susang  and  HusainshihL     (a.)  Independent  taluks.    The 
minor  portions  of  a  fargand,  or  portions  of  iu  other  sub-di*-i»ions 
named  above,  are  called  tdlyks.     They  were  created  by  the  iaminddrs 
who  used  to  receive  the  rents  from  them  prior  to  the  Decennial 
Settlement      At  the  time  of  that  Settlement  these  tdluki  were 
■epaiated  from  die  parent  tamlnddris  and  formed  into  independent 
elates    paying  revenue   direct    to    GovemmenL       The   rights  and 
interetfs  of  the  owners  of  these  independent  tdluki  are  in  every  way 
the  nme  as  those  of  the  *amlf,ddrs.      The  number  of  such  '*««<«' 
the  Diatrict  roU  at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement  was  a, 60a 
It  ha.  now  (1873)  increased   to    5.909.      Classified  --"J-K  « 
renul.  these  tdlvks  are  returned  as   under  :-Pay,ng  a  G<"J""""" 
revenue  of;^ioo  ayear  and  upwards.  a8  ;  paying  between^ 
^.ooayear.63.;  Ugbet,een^S-<i^-^y-;"*^^^^ 
between ;Cr  andXr  ayear,  2113  ;  P»>"'"8 '^^  t*"^;^ '  ^t"'    ".„ 
Go™i-.KT  wL-TheL  estates  -nsist  of  land^jK.  ght  m 
W  Govermnent  at  sale,  for  arrears  of  revenue  or  of  -«^^™^ 
-J«^Und.„..^,Hchhave  ^^^^^ -^nh  DLSt^^Ssi.!; 
i«13  *«  ,»,  3j  of  ,h«e  estates  m  f^^,^   ,  .  paying  between 
«  foUow.-p.^„g  ^_  .  year,  -fjj^^';  ^dT--  year,  8, 

MBMiib^een  ^,    and  ^5   »    X**"?   JJ^^fCcvemment,  the  firU 

»    Wnen  estates  fall  into   *"*  ^^  ^^  proprieUry  righu 

|Mi«ially  taken  of  ****'^n,^t  or  sale.     The  grantee* 

duals  by  ***V_,g  footing  aa  the  tanAndSrs 

ccd  Qpon  t***  "^ 


4SO         STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  MAIMANSINH. 

Under  Tenures. — Nineteen  difTerent  classes  of  under-tenores  are 
met  with  in  Maimansinh,  from  the  dependent  tdltik  held  immediately 
under  the  zaminddr  or  superior  landlord,  down  to  the  holding 
of  an  ordinary  rayat  or  tenant  at  will.     It  seems  that  most  of  these 
tenures  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Settlement,  and 
some  of  them  long  before.     The  feudal  system,   which  under  the 
Muhammadan  Government  prevailed  in  Upper  India  for  centuries 
together,  also  found  its  way  to  Maimansinh.*    Favourite  or  suc- 
cessful servants  of  the  Nawdb  frequently  obtained   the  grant  of 
a  samimldri  or  a  tdluk.      Again,  a  feudatory  chief  divided  his 
estate  among  his  friends,  relatives,  or  retainers,  who   in  like  man- 
ner divided  their  lands  among   others.      In  time  poverty,  or  the 
creditors  of  the  owner  of  a  pargand^  or  of  several  villages,  induced 
him  to  part  with  one  or  more  villages  of  his  estate,  either  abso- 
lutely or  conditionally.      It  is  to  these    conditional   transfers  of 
the  old  zaminddris  that  the  patni,  shikmi,  maunisi,  mirdsh  ijdrd 
tenures,  &c,  chiefly  owe  their  origin.     The  different  varieties  of  these 
tenures  are  as  follow : — 

(i.)  Patni  tdluk.  The. nature  oi patni  tdluk s  is  fully  described 
in  Regulation  VIII.  of  1819.  They  were  first  created  on  the 
estates  of  the  Mahdrdjd  of  Bardwdn,  and  in  time  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Bengal.  The  marked  difference  between  z.patfA  and  other 
shikmi  or  dependent  tenures,  is  observable  in  the  procedure  laid 
down  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  superior  landord. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  tenure  will  be  found  in  my  Statistical 
Account  of  Bardwdn,  in  which  District  the  pixtni  system  is  best 
exemplified. 

(2.)  Dar-patni  tdluk.  When  ^patniddrlets  his  estate  in  part  or  in 
its  entirety,  he  is  said  to  have  created  a  dar-patni.  The  dor- 
patniddr  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  patniddr,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  sub-tenure  held  from  him.  The  patniddr  pays  rent 
to  the  zaminddr  or  tdlukddr  to  whose  estate  Xht  patni  appertains. 
So  also  the  dar-palniddr  pays  rent  to  his  landlord  the  patfdddr\ 
but  he  is  not  legally  liable  for  any  rent  to  the  zdminddr  or  tdlukddr. 
The  sale  of  the  parent  estate  for  arrears  of  Government  revenue 
frees  it  of  all  its  previous  encumbrances  in  patni  and  dar-patni.  Even 
Vipdtnidar  is  not  entitled  to  any  indemnification  when  he  pays  the 
Government  revenue  to  save  the  parent  estate  from  running  into 
arrear.  By  a  proviso  in  the  lease  a  patni  or  a  dar patni  is  occasionally 
rendered  voidable  should  the  tenant  neglect  to  do  some  specified  act 
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(3.)  Shikmi  idJuk,  The  term  shikmi  or  dependent  tdluk  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Khdfijd  or  independent  tdiuk  as  described 
in  the  first  class  of  tenures.  It  is  a  general  name  for  a  class  of  under- 
tenures  which  vary  more  or  less  in  their  nature  or  right  and  interest, 
and  are  held  under  the  zaminddr  or  tdlukddr.  The  conditions  on 
which  the  lease  is  granted  make  the  rent  of  the  tenure  either  fixed 
or  variable.  In  different  parts  of  the  District  different  names  are 
given  to  shikmi  tenures  of  the  same  class.  In  some  places  shikmi 
tdluks  are  known  by  the  name  oipattdi  ox  pattdo  tdluk  also. 

(4.)  Istimrdri  or  mukarrari.  An  estate  of  the  kind  known  as 
isHmrdri  or  mukarrari  is  one  which  has  been  held  at  a  fixed  rent 
from  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  The  sale  of  the  parent 
estate  for  arrears  of  Government  revenue  does  not  affect  this  sort  of 
tenure,  while  the  auction  purchaser  is  entitled  to  make  null  and  void 
all  the  similar  tenures  created  subsequent  to  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment The  prefix  "  kdim "  (permanent)  is  added  to  mukarrari  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Such  mukarrari  tdluks  of  this  District 
are  sometimes  considered  to  be  ijahdri  tdluks^  by  the  proprietor  who 
created  them. 

(5.)  AfauniH;  an  hereditary  tenure  held  either  at  a  fixed  or 
progressive  rate  of  rent,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  lease. 

(6.)  Nc^anijamd  tdluk  is  an  under-tenure  held  subject  to  a  light 
quit  rent  In  every  other  respect  it  is  similar  to  a  mauHisi  tdluk. 
This  tenure  was  created  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Riji  of 
Busang,  as  an  inducement  to  people  to  settle  on  their  estates. 

(7.)  Ijahdri  tdluk.  An  under-tenure  is  called  ijahdri  tdluk  when 
the  superior  landlord  does  not  chose  to  admit  the  mukarrari  right 
of  the  holder  of  the  tdluk,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  tdlukddr 
asserts  his  right  to  hold  the  land  at  a  fixed  rent  Some  of  the 
ijahdri  tdluks  in  Maimansinh  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Per- 
manent Settlement 

(8.)  Dikhli  tdluk.  This  tenure  is  stated  to  be  peculiar  to  Tappi 
Hazrddf  and  Juanshihf  Fiscal  Divisions.  It  consists  in  the  sale  of 
a  village  or  a  specific  quantity  of  land  of  either  a  khdrijd  or  inde- 
pendent, or  a  shikmi  or  dependent  tdluk.  By  such  a  sale  the  right 
to  the  land  passes  absolutely  to  the  purchaser,  who  has  to  pay  in 
addition  to  the  purchase  money,  a  fixed  rent  to  the  superior  land- 
lord, the  vendor. 

(9.)  Mistdkh ;  a  kind  of  sub-under-tenure  held  under  a  shikmi 

tdlukddr. 
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(lo.)  Mirdsk\  a  tenure  in  perpetuity  of  land  situated  within  certain 
definite  boundaries,  and  obtained  from  its  proprietor  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  down  {sa/dmf)^  and  with  a  further  engagement  to  pay  a 
fixed  rate  of  rent  to  the  lessor. 

(if.)  Maurusi  ijdrd  is  an  estate  fiumed  in  perpetuity  and  heritaUe. 
It  is  a  dependent  tdluk  in  aO  re^)ects  except  in  name. 

(i2.)  Ijlrd.  An  ijird  generally  consists  of  an  entire  estate,  or 
one  or  more  villages  of  an  estate,  farmed  out  for  a  term  of  j^ears. 
Sometimes  market  and  bdzirs  are  also  let  in  from.  Hardly  any  of 
the  Maimansinh  rich  landholders  manage  their  own  property,  and 
such  lands  as  are  not  granted  away  in  under  tenures,  are  almost  uni- 
▼ersaUy  let  in  farm.  The  leases  are  short,  seldom  exceeding  five 
years.  This  ];Hactice  of  granting  fiarming  leases  for  short  terms, 
is  a  great  source  of  litigation,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  the  District  The  farmer  has  no  object  in  making 
improvements,  and  in  general  he  has  no  capital  to  do  so.  His'  aim 
is  simply  to  make  the  most  he  can  out  of  the  farm  during  the  period 
of  his  lease. 

(13.)  Ddisudhi  ijdrd.  When  a  man  borrows  money,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  the  debt,  lets  his  land  in  farm'  to  the  lender  for  a 
definite  period  or  until  the  debt  contracted  is  liquidated  in  fulli 
the  lease  is  called  a  ddisudM  ijdrd, 

(14.)  Dar-ijdrd,  A  £uiner  or  ijdrdddr  of  an  estate  can  also  sublet 
his  farm  for  the  {)eriod  of  his  lease,  the  transaction  being  known  by 
the  name  of  dar-ijdrd. 

(15.)  Kaikahdid,  The  tenure  known  by  this  name  consists 
in  the  mortgage  of  an  estate  by  its  owner  for  the  repajrment  of  a  debt 
When  possession  of  the  property  is  given  to  the  m^tgagee,  with 
stipulation  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  whole  profit  in  lieu  of  interest 
until  payment  of  the  principal,  it  becomes  an  usufructuary  mortgage. 
Notwithstanding  the  expressed  stipulation  as  r^ards  the  application 
of  the  profit  to  interest  only,  any  sum  realized  frx>m  the  usufruct 
beyond  legal  interest  is  deducted  fix>m  the  prindpaL  When 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property  is  retained  by  the  mortgagor 
it  amounts  to  a  conditional  sale,  which  is  to  be  absolute  or  not,  as 
the  mortgagor  fails  to  repay  or  does  repay  the  debt  contracted  under 
the  mortgage. 

(16.)  Chak,  A  sort  of  under-tenure  of  the  sMkmi  tdluk  class, 
granted  either  in  perpetuity  at  a  fixed  rental,  or  for  a  limited 
period. 
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('7')  J<^  is  a  rayati  or  cultivating  tenure.  An  ordinary  y'lC?/  con- 
sists of  a  few  parcels  of  cultivated  land  with  homestead  for  the 
tenant  to  live  in.  The  tenant  is  in  general  the  actual  cultivator 
of  the  land,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  jots  the  holder  sublets  the 
land. 

(i8.)  Nij  jot  or  Khdmdr.  In  many  cases,  the  taminddrs  or 
superior  landholders  retain  a  portion  of  their  estates  in  their  own 
cultivation  as  home  farms.    These  lands  are  called  Nij  jot  or  Khdmdr. 

(19.)  Bargd,  In  this  tenure,  the  occupant  of  the  land,  generally 
a  jotddr  or  petty  tdlukddr  makes  over  the  land  to  another  person  on 
condition  of  receiving  one-half  of  the  crop  at  harvest-time. 

Rent  Free  Estates. — The  District  records  show  that  139  valid 
Idkhirdi  or  revenue  free  estates  exist  in  the  District  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  other  rent-free  tenures,  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  landholders  either  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  maintenance  of 
religious  persons,  or  in  return  for  services  rendered 

Village  Officials. — The  village  officials  of  the  old  village 
communities,  have  died  out  in  Maimansinh  District,  except  in  name. 
The  present  village  officers  are  simply  the  servants  of  the  landholders. 
They  are  designated  ndiby  gumdshid^  tahsiiddr,  karmachdriy  fatwdri, 
mandaly  pdik,  and  dakrd^  each  performing  his  respective  duty ;  but 
nowhere  in  the  District  do  the  independent  officials  of  the  old  village 
communities  appear  to  be  at  work,  though  in  many  places  the 
ancient  names  have  been  retained.  The  ndib  is  the  representative 
or  manager  of  the  proprietor  of  an  estate,  and  the  collection  of  the 
rents  is  carried  on  by  other  subordinate  officials  under  his  super- 
vision. 

Rates  of  Rent. — ^The  following  table  showing  the  prevailing 
rates  of  rent  paid  by  cultivators  for  land  growing  ordinary  crops,  is 
taken  from  a  report  by  the  Collector  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  15th  August  1872. 

Arable  land  in  Maimansinh  District  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
{a)  ordinary  village  lands,  and  {p)  char  or  alluvial  lands,  and  islands 
formed  by  the  rivers.  The  difference  between  the  rates  for 
ordinary  village  lands  and  for  char^  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
arises  from  a  combination  of  several  causes.  It  is  partly  the  result 
of  a  difference  in  the  soil,  the  char  lands  being  more  sandy  and 
containing  a  less  proportion  of  loam ;  but  it  arises  also  from  the  fact 
that  char  lands  are  for  the  most  part  less  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  markets  and  means  of  communication;  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  we  should  also  take  into  account  a  sense  o!  insecurity 
as  regards  the  action  of  the  river  on  char  lands,  which  has  an  effect 
upon  the  rental,  even  in  cases  in  which  practically  there  is  httle  or  no 
danger  of  diluvion. 

Prevailing  Rates  of  Rent  for  Land  in  Maimansinh  District. 


Dbsckiption  or  Land. 
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Cktir  lands  for  dman  rice, . 
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Ckmr  land  of  the  same  description  { 
as  the  above.  i 

Village  lands  for  jute,. 

Ckmr  lands  for  jute,    . 

Sugarcane  land,. 

ViUage  lands  for  thatching  grass, 
Cktur  lands  for  thatching  gnuM, . 

13.  Ordinary  lands  for  vegetable  gardens, 
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The  Collector,  in  forwarding  the  Report,  states  his  belief  that  these 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
rates  actually  paid  for  arable  land  in  Maimansinh  District  They 
show  an  increase  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  on  the  rates  which  were 
common  for  the  same  qualities  of  lan4  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Act  X.  of  1859.  I  have  already  exhibited  the  diversities  in  the  local 
mensuration  (p.  446);  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  involved, 
the  Collector  in  his  District  Report,  published  in  the  "  History  and 
Statistics  of  the  Dacca  Division,''  dwells  on  the  inconvenience  of 
the  local  land  measures  in  estimating  the  average  rates  of  rent  paid 
for  the  several  qualities  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  District.  In 
order  to  make  the  comparison,  the  local  measures  must  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard,  and  even  when  this  is  done,  the  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  the  truth  are  very  great  The  following  extract  on  the  sub- 
ject, taken  from  Mr  Reynold's,  the  Collector,  Report,  will  illustrate 
this  : — "  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  widely-diffused  notion  that  there 
exist  what  are  called  "  fargand  rates,"  according  to  which  the  rental 
of  land  is  regulated  by  its  situation  within  this  or  that  fiscal  division, 
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entirely  irrespective  of  the  qualities  of  the  land  itself.  If  this  theory 
were  a  true  one,  the  inquiry  would  be  greatly  simplified  ;  for  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  customary  rates  of  each  fiscal 
division,  and  on  such  a  question  common  fame  might  properly  be 
followed  My  own  experience,  however,  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  (at  least  in  those  Districts  of  Eastern  Bengal  with  which  I 
am  acquainted)  these  ^^ pargand  rates''  have  no  existence  whatever. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  rates  of  rent  are  not  different  in 
different  fiscal  divisions ;  but  the  difference,  in  my  belief,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages. 
When  lands  of  similar  quality,  lying  close  to  the  common  boundary 
of  two  fiscal  divisions,  are  compared  together,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  assessed  at  the  same  average  rates.  This  will  often  be  dis- 
guised in  Maimansinh.  by  the  difference  of  the  local  standards  ;  the 
rate  on  one  side  of  the  boundary  may  be  5  rs.  or  los.  per  purd^  and 
on  the  other  side  2  rs.  or  4s.  per  kdni^  and  yet  there  may  be  no  real 
difference  between  the  two.  Of  course,  the  comparative  fertility  of 
soil  is  not  the  only  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  assessment, 
though  it  is  the  principal  one.  All  natural  advantages  are  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  vicinity  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication, 
healthiness  of  situation,  good  water,  good  markets  for  produce,  &c 
I  believe  that  different  rates  depend  entirely  on  the  comparative  pos- 
session of  these  and  other  similar  advantages,  and  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  determined  by  the  fact  of  lands  nominally  belonging  to 
this  or  that  fiscal  division.  I  should  therefore  think  it  an  absurdity 
to  say  that  the  rate  of  homestead  lands  is  so  much  in  Alapsinh  and 
so  much  in  KigmirL  Lands  with  the  same  advantages  will  bear  the 
same  rental  in  each  fiscal  division ;  and  to  bring  the  name  of  the 
fiscal  division  into  the  question  at  all,  seems  to  me  to  involve  an 
element  of  error  and  confusion,  as  it  implies  that  all  the  homestead 
lands  in  the  same  fiscal  division  possess  the  same  advantages,  which 
is  notoriously  contrary  to  the  fact.  ...  I  may  add,  that  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible,  even  with  the  most  careful 
enquiries,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  average  rental  of  land.  All  the 
statistics  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  have  omitted  to  notice  one 
important  element  of  variation — I  mean  the  different  tastes  and 
characters  of  landlords.  On  one  landholder's  estate  the  rents  may 
be  nominally  high  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  area  entered  in  the 
zaf^nddri  papers  is  much  below  the  truth,  and  the  cultivator  is 
willing  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  50  bighds,  as  he  knows  that  he  will 
really  get  70  bighds  for  his  money.     The  neighbouring  landholder 
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J^'^sidered  enough.  The  cost  (»f  manuring  an 
^"^e  land  is  estimated  at  al.K.v.t  4s.  a  year. 
^"^  the  cultivation  o{  boro  rice,  frir  which  pur- 
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amage  caused  by  the  uiiirht  to  the  crop 
Floods  occur  now  and  then,  at  intenals 
damage  caused  by  them  is  usually  slipht 
ollector  states  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
^otective  works  aj^ainst  inundation.     The 
^     »  are  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers 
-ot^\  ^"^  "^^  ^>'  excessive  rainfall  within  it. 
s?  m      ^"^^^^^^  prosperity  of  the  District  has 
hat   •"^'^  ^^  ^he  present  generation.     The 
all  s<^i  ^^'^^  isolated  parts  of  the  District 
"»^aiiy^  ^  ^'^Uld  be  beneficial,  but  that,  as  a 
anais;  ^^^^^^^  advantages  which  render  arti- 
tirn     '    "'^^^^^^'ssarv  as  a  protection  against 

lying  tVa    ^^    ^^^   ^^'•'^'^''^»  ^^'^^^  '^^^^    '?''"''' 
r   of  dr^^^^  ^'hxch  exert  compensating  "^^"■ 

er  level^^*^^^^  ^^  floods— that  is  to  say,  m 

season.^  ^  ^'ould  have  an  int Teased  fe'^^^^^^y* 

^<^nd    ^^    ^^  drought,  the  low  marft^iy  ^^^^^ 

,  as    ^^  compensate  for  the  Uj^vj  of  ^^^P^  ^^ 

^ithix^  ^^^^>"g  like  a  general  dcstt^ic^^^^  ^^ 

'  eith^^.   ^^  memory  of  the  pr^^^^^  generation, 

f  ^  ^^^n  .  ^u^"''  ^''''^''^  '''^^^^^  ^^'ou\a  need  to 
^  ^^v^^it.      r""'  ^"^  ""^^'^"^^  P^-vrticular  attention. 

<5,  -^een  g^  ^f  or  x  xs.  yd.  a  hundr^?'     hf  ^'^^' 
^  (^  ^/'^^^^  St^^  ^/"^^^^^  from  wh.'^^;>-'^g^^,e  durini 

/////^^  ^^4wJ  M    .  'r^e  Collect^  ^'^'fs  that  tb 
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—  iTTDKn    isrii    ExFCTDrmtE. —  Both   the 
^or;  3i  t3fes  IXam::  haT«   steadily  inotased 
■rnimsacut  pKsec  ztd  Etic^  hands.     In  1795,  the 
irs  ■ar  ix  vni3  r-cjs  cesc  re  socil  revmoe  of  Maimansinh 
ans-  TTitfTnc  al  nftJXTMB  ijt  transfeis  and  inefficient 
axn-xnofc  1:  j^'T-J^c^  *ad  tiic  net  exp^iditiire  on  civH 
jLannascacLTi  1:  ^^'ii-^ri.     Ir  iSri-j2,  the  net  le^-eniie  had  in- 
r?=cxc  2:  ;^'2^  K^  Jaic  =ie  net  dru  cq>eDditi]ie  10^14,521.    In 
:  SK^ :.  a*  Tv:  yssR  ssts  ±e  on  nrn  pissed  from  the  hands  of  the 
ZLciC  '-ana,  Cnnpctr  irrr-  tbisae  of  the  Crovn,  the  total  net  revenue 
zt  IkJunuoBBna  jsoLiaxcec  10^152.051,  and  the  net  dvil  expenditure 
x:  ^'yfc  r^*^     Ii  t*r^r'-  *2ber  about  twelve  jears^  administration 
rw   ^Hf  Cr.*wTi.  ae  net  messie  had  increased  to  ^161,617,  and 
ae  .-n^a  sceaicae  a>  k>  less  dian  ^49,574.     Between  1795  «>d 
:5'*'r.  aisra.'c:.  sie  net  leieuue  of  Maimansinh  District  increased 
cvfflL.  or  BKve  than  doubled  itself;  while  the  dvil  ex- 
D  quadrupled  itself  in  the  same  period 
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khiH,  is  forty-four  miles  in  length,  and  is  also  intersected  by  the 
Banar  and  Satara  rivers,  which  are  unbridged.    There  is  a  masonry 
bridge  on  this  road  over  the  Guji  river  at  Madhupur,  and  seve- 
ral wooden  bridges.     These  three  lines  of  road  are  all  unmetalled, 
but  they  are  in  fair  order,  and  passable  by  wheeled  carriages  through- 
out the  year.     Besides  these  roads,  there  is  one  from  Jamilpur  to 
Kaiafbiri,  in  the  north-west  of  the  District,  thirty  miles  long,  and  in 
fair  repair;  also  a  road  from  Jamilpur  to  Sherpur,  nine  miles  in 
length ;  and  one  from  Jamilpur  to  Pingni,  thirty-two  miles  in  length; 
all  which  are  only  practicable  for  horse  or  foot  passengers.     There 
are  also  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Karimganj, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles ;  from  Sherpur  to  Piirpur,  and  from 
Agarusindur  to  Bdjitpur,  sixteen  and  thirty  miles  in  length  respec- 
tively.    None  of  these  are  suited  for  wheeled  traffic     The  only  other 
road  is  a  tolerably  good  one  from  the  town  of  Nasfrdbid  to  Gauripur; 
but  this  is  only  practicable  in  the  rains  for  passengers  on  foot  or 
horseback.     On  the  whole,  there  are  about  146  miles  of  good  roads, 
and  124  miles  of  inferior  roads  or  tracks,  in  the  District.     None  of 
these  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  but 
are  under  the  management  of  the  local  officers,  and  maintained  by 
grants  from  the  Amalgamated  District  Road  Fund     During  the  year 
187 1  the  siun  of  j;^  1000  was  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  &c. 
This  the  Collector  considers  to  be  a  very  inadequate  sum.    No  large 
markets  have  lately  sprung  up  along  the  lines  of  road.     There  are 
no  railways  or  canals  in  the  District,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  proposal 
was  made  for  opening  a  canal  from  Rim  Gopdlpur  to  the  Brahma- 
putra river,  the  landholders  of  Maimansinh  Fiscal  Division  offering 
to  defray  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  work.     It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  this  canal  would  be  but  questionable,  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  could  not  be  commanded  to  maintain  it  in 
a  navigable  condition  throughout  the  year. 

Manufactures. — Maimansinh  District  is  not  now  the  seat  of  any 
manufsictiuing  industry  on  a  large  scale.  In  former  times  the  muslins 
of  Kisoriganj  and  Bijitpur  were  of  considerable  note,  and  the  East 
India  Company  had  factories  at  both  these  places.  The  Kisoriganj 
factory  is  now  the  warehouse  of  a  cloth  merchant,  and  a  Police 
Station  stands  on  the  site  of  that  at  Bijitpur.  Muslin,  however,  is 
still  manufactured  in  this  quarter  of  the  District,  though  not  to  any 
great  extent  The  fine  sitalpdti  mats  are  largely  manufactured  in 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  tracts,  where  the  marshes  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  reeds  for  the  purpose,     Mustard  oil  and  coarse 
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Commerce  and  Trade. — The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton, 
betel-nuts,  and  chilies  from  Tipperah ;  cattle  from  Western  Bengal ; 
cocoa-nuts  from  the  southern  Districts;  and  refined  sugar,  piece 
goods,  wheat,  &c.,  chiefly  from  Calcutta  via  Ndriinganj.     The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  rice,  jute,  indigo,  reed  mats,  hides,  brass  and  copper 
utensils,  cheese,  clarified  butter,  &c     Tobacco  and  muslins  are  also 
exported  to  a  small  extent     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  im- 
portant commercial  and  trading  markets  : — (i.)  Nasfrdbdd,  the  chief 
town  and  civil  station  of  the  District     (2.)  Dhipunii,  a  large  mart 
for  grain.     ^3.)  Sambhuganj,  where  all  descriptions  of  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold     (4.)  Jamilpur,  town.     (5.)  Sherpur,  a  large 
village  but  now  somewhat  decayed  in  importance.    (6.)  Nalitdbirf,  the 
most  important  mart  in  the  northern  part  of  the  District     (7.)  Suban- 
khilf,   the  principal  seat  of  trade  in  the  west  of  the  District     (8.) 
Husainpur,  a  large  and  well-supplied  hizix.     (9.)  Ulikdndf  or  Bhairab 
Bdzir,  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra  near  its  junction  with  the  Meghni, 
the  largest  and  most  important  mart  in  the  District     (10.)  Karfmganj, 
a  laige  hiiii.     (11.)  Kati^df,  a  large  commercial  mart,  but  of  less 
importance  than  formerly.     (12.)  Kiliichiprd,  a  market  principally 
for  grain.  (13.)  Kisorfganj,  the  head-quarters  of  the  sub-division  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  tolerably  laige  market     The  District  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  permanent  markets,  but  also  partly  by 
means  of  fairs.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  Jhulan  fair,  held  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Krishna,  at  Kisorfganj  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  is  frequented  by  traders  from  Dacca,  Tipperah  and  Silhet  as  well 
as  by  merchants  of  the  District,  at  which  a  considerable  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  cloth,  piece-goods,  hardware,  spices,  shoes,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles.     The  next  in  importance  is  the  Dol  or  swinging 
festival  held  at  Husainpur  in  March ;  it  is  not  now  so  largely  at- 
tended.    Fairs  are  also  held  at  Sherpur  and  Gobindganj  in  March 
and  October,  and  also  in  Jamilpur,  but  these  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, and  attract  few,  if  any  merchants  or  traders  from  other  Dis- 
tricts.   The  Collector  is  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  exports 
exceed  the  imports,  leaving  a  yearly  balance  in  favour  of  the  District 
Capital.— No  rule  of  general  application  prevails  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  accumulations  of  money  by  the  people  are  employed 
The  cloth  merchants  employ  their  profits  as  capital  in  their  business, 
while  the  grain  merchants  lend  out  a  considerable  portion  of  theirs 
at  interest     The  landed  classes  in  the  District  as  a  rule  have  very 
little  profit  to  dispose  of,  and  the  Collector  states  that,  with  the  ex- 
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sugar  is  nunutactured  throughout  the  District  icK  local  consamptioo. 
Indigo  is  immifartured  oq  the  estates  (tf  Hr  Wse  and  Hr  Dnime 
icx  the  Calcutta  market.  The  descriptioii  of  cheese  koowD  as  Dana 
cheese — and  clarified  butter  are  also  laigel^  mannfactiiiicd  in  dw  kw- 
Ijring  portions  of  Juinshihf  and  Naslrujtil  Fiscal  Division^  iriicn 
there  are  connderable  tracts  of  rich  pasture  for  cattle.  Charcoal 
burning  is  carried  on  at  Bannl  on  the  borders  <£  Dacca,  and  also  at 
Gibtall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Madhupur  Forest  Brass  and  oagfa 
culinary  and  other  utensils  are  manufactured  in  several  parts  of  the 
District,  both  for  local  use  and  for  export  to  the  large  mart  at  Siii}- 
ganj  in  Pabni  and  other  places.  The  women  of  the  poorer  daises 
weave  a  sort  of  coarse  silk  cloth,  from  the  prodoce  of  silk-wann 
which  they  rear  themselves ;  the  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  tbc 
bkerandd  tree  (Argemone  Mexicaiu).  On  the  whole,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  good.  With  the  exception  of 
indigo  manufacture,  there  is  no  well-marked  distinction  between 
capital  aitd  labour.  All  other  articles  are  manufactured  by  the  people 
on  their  |own  account,  and  in  their  own  houses.  No  system  of  ad- 
vancing money  for  manufacturing  purposes  prevails  in  the  District 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  skilled  woriunen,  ine- 
chanics  and  artizans,  under  their  respective  trades,  maUng  a  total  of 
31,973  men,  or  4*53  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  adult  popnlatiML 

MANUFACrVRING  ClASS  AND  ArTIZANS  OF    MaIUANSIMH  DISTUCT, 
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S« 
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V* 

Well  dLgRen, 
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30 

Collon  ^nocn,  . 
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1769 
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STATISTICAL  ACCOUKT  OF  MAIMANSINH. 

D  of  the  Rifi  of  Susai^  he  does  not  know  of  any  propnetor 
who  expends  mooej  on  the  impnnrement  of  his  LuxL  The  usual  rale 
ofnueieft  in  nnaU  transactioos  when  the  bmtiwer  pawns  sotne  aitide 
cqaal  ia  ralue  to  the  sum  borrowed,  is  twenty-four  per  cent  per  an- 
■mm  ;  in  large  transactions  when  a  mortgage  is  given  upon  moveable 
property,  the  rate  is  eighteen  per  cenL,  and  in  the  same  class  of  tiais- 
actions  with  a  irtortgage  upon  bouses  or  lands,  the  rate  is  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Petty  agricultiiral  advances  to  the  tniltivators  on 
penonal  security  are  rarely  made;  but  when  they  are,  interest  is 
chafed  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in 
kind.  Cases  of  advances  made  to  the  peasants,  and  secured  \yj  a  lien 
upon  the  crops,  are  reported  as  unknown  in  Maimansinb.  Landed 
estates  sell  for  sums  varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years'  purchase, 
but  as  a  rule,  thirty  >'ears'  purchase  is  looked  upou  as  a  high  price. 
There  are  no  large  banking  establishments  in  the  District,  and  loans 
are  usuaUy  conducted  by  village  shopkeepers,  who  combine  rice- 
dealing  with  usury. 

The  total  of  the  incomes  in  Maimansioh  District  over  ^^50  per 
afuum  is  about  ^450,000,  according  to  the  proceedings  under  the 
Iitcome  Tax  Act  of  1 870-7 1,  The  net  amount  of  income-tax  realized 
in  that  year  with  a  tax  at  3J  per  cent,  was  ^13,293,  10s.  In  the 
fijUowing  >-ear,  187  r-73,  with  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  i,V  per  cent  levied 
on  the  incomes  above  £,^^  per  annum,  the  net  income-tax  realized 
amounted  to^3,939. 

Adminictrative. —  Revenue  and  Expenditure. —  Both  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  District  have  steadily  increased 
since  the  administration  passed  into  British  handsi  In  r  795,  the 
first  year  for  which  recortls  exist,  the  total  revenue  of  Maimansinh 
District,  after  making  all  deductions  for  transfers  and  inefficient 
balances,  amounted  to  ^77,r6o,  and  the  net  expenditure  on  dvil 
adirunistration  to^is.oaS.  In  1831-23,  the  net  revenue  had  in- 
^'^"^  ^^9')9QS>  <u>d  the  net  dvil  e]q>enditure  tO;i^i4,53i.  In 
iS6o4i,  or  two  yean  after  tiie  country  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
East  India  Comi-any  into  those  <rf  the  Crown,  the  total  net  revenue 
d  tOjf  i3a,osr,  and  the  net  civil  expenditure 
1*870-71,  after  about  twelve  years'  administration 
!  net  revenue  had  increased  to  ^^161,617,  and 
oless  thaii;£49,574.  Between  1795  and 
I  revenue  t;-j(  l&oimansinh  District  increased 
more  than  ^^oab\ed  itself ;  while  the  civil  ex- 
^uui  ipudmp^^'Vtsi^  \o  the  same  period. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
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The  following  balance  sheets  show  the  details  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  years  1795-96,  1821-22,  1860-61,  and  1870-71, 
resijectively.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  for  the  earlier  years 
must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  but  as  only  the  best  I  can 
get  Under  the  ^lore  exact  administration  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  years,  the  Statement  for  1870-71  may  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
I  quote  the  figures  as  furnished  to  me  by  the  Collector,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  education,  police,  jails,  post  ofhce,  and  income- 
tax,  which  have  been  t^ken  from  the  several  Departmental  Reports : — 

No  separate  return  is  given  of  police  expenditure  in  either  of  the 
tables  1821-22  or  1860-61.  At  these  periods  such  Police  as  existed 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Magistrate  of  the  District,  and  the  ex- 
penditure is  probably  included  under  the  diwdni^  or  criminal  charges. 
I  have  deducted  from  the  receipt  side  of  these  two  tables,  small 
amounts  under  the  heading  of  Civil  and  Annuity  Funds,  aggregating 
^400.  This  is  not  a  source  of  revenue,  but  merely  money  held  in 
deposit  to  provide  for  future  annuities  and  pensions. 


Balance  Sheet  of  Maimansinh  District  for  1795-96. 


Revenue. 

• 

Expenditure. 

C      t.    d. 

;C        X.     A 

Land  Revenue 

71,999    I    6 

Diavdni  charges 

6,186  .6  10 

Proceeds  from  sale  of) 
Govt,  property    .     j 
Pro6t  and  Loss 

Revenue  charges     . 

5,422  16  10 

1,050    0    0 

Profit  and  Loss 

15    9    4 

267    7    5 

Police    . 

94  10    2 

Police     . 

1,132  10    I 

Donations 

8  13     I 

Excise    . 

60    I    3 

Interest  on  loan 

248    5    6 

Dacca  Mint    . 

Total  ;f 

2,650    7    4 

Post  Office     . 

Total  ;f 

52  II    6 

77,159    7    7 

12,028  13    3 

Balance  Sheet  of  Maimansinh  District  for  1821-22. 


Revenue. 


Land  Revenue, 
MmdrA  (Oeet  fiind), 
Stamps, 

PMoffice,     .        . 
Pdboe,  .       .        . 

Ramttaace  from  the  ) 
Revenaechai]gesgenerai, 


VOL,  VI. 


Totol, 


;t78,4i6  14  I 

283  19  10 

4,614    9  9 

211  12  4 

619  14  4 

939  "  5 

no  19  6 

5»i3i    7  2 

2,579  17  5 


;f92,9o8    5  10 


Expenditure. 


Dfwdni  charges. 
Revenue  charges, 
Stamps,      .         . 
Post  Office, 
Donations, . 


Total 


;t6,93i    o  o 

6,272    4  I 

1,235    4  I 

60    o  oi 

22  19  9 


;gl4,52I7     II 


2  G 
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Balance  Sheet  of  Maimansinh  District  for  1860-61. 

Rrvenue. 

Expenditure. 

Land  Revenue,     . 

^85,319    0    6 
13,845  19    6 

Revenue  Charges, 

^6,149  16    8 

Excise, 

Excise, 

256    0    0 

Stamps, 

23J95    0    0 

Rajinimd^  . 

422  II    0 

Police, 

124  16    6 

Discount,    . 

74«    5    3 

Judicial  receipts,  . 

1,367  10    8 
2,868    4    7 

Z)itM(«t  charges, . 

7,261     7    6 

Criminal,    ,, 

Criminal    „ 

5.431  to    I 

Revenue,    „ 

121  17    5 

Pensions,     . 

17   ID     0 

218    6    4 

Law,    . 

139  "    7 

Law  charges, 

Post  Office, . 

537    8  10 

Post  Office,. 

327    7    7 

Schooling    fees    and 

899    3    9 

Education, . 

1,237    7    5 

Subscriptions, 

Record  fund. 

15  14    4 
368    2    3 

Record  fees, 

36  II    9 

Local  funds. 

Local  funds. 

764  14    8 

Municipal  fund. 

112  10    7 

Municipal  Fund,  . 

126  14    2 

Survey  Department,    |         327  15    6| 

Income  Tax, 

251    6    9 

Interest  on  loans, 

499  18    cH 

Opium, 

462    0    0 

District  road  fund,       |         815    on 

Profit  and  Loss,    . 

1,391     I    2 

Medical, 

250  16    2 

Total, 

;fi32,o5i     I  10 

Total,        ^24,459  19    7 

Balance  Sheet  of  Maimansinh  District  for  1870-71. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Land  Revenue,  (collec- 

£^2%2  12 

0 

Revenue  Department, 

;f  7,484    18      0 

Excisc,          .     [tions), 

17.474  14 

0   Criminal,         „ 

1,369    4    0 

Fines,  Judicial    and 

1,739    4 

Judicial,           „ 

12,444    6    0 

Revenue, 

0 

Regular  Police,* 

10,053  12    0 

Police, 

161  12 

0 

Registration,   „ 

503    2    0 

Registration, 

1,104  16 

0 

Income  Tax, 

699  14    0 

Income  Tax, 

13*293  10 

0 

Local  Fund, 

4,545  10    0 

Local  Fund, 

6,239    2 

0 

Education,  . 

3.587  19  10 

Education,  schooling  | 
fees,  &c.,                 { 

2,036  13 

3 

Tail  expenditure, . 
Post  Office, 

2,268    4    4 
1,807  18    I 

Tail  Manufacturers, 
Post  Office, 

326    4 
1,710  16 

6 

2 

Sub-Divisional  Ad-) 
ministration,          j 

813    2    0 

Stamps, 

28,574    4 

0 

Topographical  Survey, 

2,161    8    0 

Civil  Court  amxns  fees. 

467  12 

0 

Excise,        • 

729    0    0 

Peon's  fees. 

1,198    6 

0 

Medical, 

1,106  12    0 

Sale    of   proprietary 
right    in    Govern-   ' 

2,783    4 

0 

ment  estates. 

Khas  Mahal  TahsU- 

^ 

ddrs. 

4  16 

0 

Sale  proceeds  of  un- 

177   8 

claimed  property. 

0 

Law  suits,     . 

10    8 

0 

Forfeiture  of  recog- 
nisances 

II  12 

0 

Miscellaneous, 

20  10 

0 

'                       Total, 

;fi6i,6i7     3 

11 

Total, 

;C49.574  10    3 

/  r    ^^S^^^^i^c    of   Municipal    Police    (;f655,    15s.),   and    the    Village    Watdi 
U2o,228,  8s.),  defrayed  by  the  Villagers  and  by  Municipal  Rates,  aee  p.  467. 


LAND  TAX  Of  MAIMANSINH  DISTRICT,  465 

The  Land  Tax. — While  the  general  revenue  of  the  District  has 
increased  by  109  per  cent,  or  more  than  doubled  itself,  between 
1795-96  and  1870-71,  the  Government  land-tax  has  remained  almost 
stationary,  the  "current  demand'^  having  increased  fromj;^ 80,605, 
6s.  tO;^84,593,  I2S.,  or  by  only  4-95  per  cent  within  the  same  period. 
Maimansinh  is  not  a  District  of  very  small  estates,  nor  has  sub- 
infeudation increased  to  any  great  extent,  as  is  the  case  in  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Silhet  just  transferred  to  the  newly  created  Province 
of  Assam.     The  number  of  registered  proprietors  and  coparceners  in 
each  estate  in  Maimansinh  is  still  almost  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  in  1 795-96  the  number  of  registered  proprietors  to 
each  estate  was  j  '03,  in  1870-7 1  it  had  only  increased  to  i  '16.  In  1 795- 
96  there  were  altogether  4178  estates  on  the  rent-roll  of  the  District, 
paying  revenue  direct  to  Government     These  4178  estates  were 
held  by  4308  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners,  paying  a  total 
land-revenue  to  Government  of  ^80,605,  6s.,  equal  to  an  average 
payment  of  ^19,  5s.   lod.  from  each  estate,  or  ^18,  14s.  2d.  by 
each  individual  proprietor  or  coparcener.     The   amount  of  land- 
revenue  hpre  given — viz.,  ^80,605,  6s. — is  probably  the  total  land- 
revenue  demand.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  table  showing  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  District  for  1 795-96  on  page  97,  the  total  amount  of  land- 
revenue  actually  collected  in  that  year  amounted  to  only  j;^  7 1,999, 
IS.  6d.    In  1803-4,  the  total  number  of  estates  on  the  rent-roll  of  the 
District  amounted  to  4180,  held  by  4601  individual  proprietors  or  co- 
parceners, subject  taa  Government  land  revenue  demand  ofj;^ 80,800, 
I2S.,  equal  to  an  average  payment  of  ^19,  6s.  7d-  from  each  estate,  or 
j;^i7,  IIS.  i^  from  each  individual  proprietor  or  coparcener.     In 
1850-51,  5531  estates,  owned  by  6425  individuals,  were  held  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  Government  demand  ofj;^ 82,242,  i6s.,  equal  to 
an  average  payment  of  ^^14,  17s.  4d.  from  each  estate,  orj;^i2,  i6s. 
by    each    individual   proprietor  or  coparcener.     In    1870-71,    the 
number  of  estates  on  the  District  Register  had  increased  to  6298, 
and  the  number  of  individual  proprietors  or  coparceners  to  7354;  in 
this  year  the   "current   demand"  of  land  revenue  amounted   to 
^84,593,    I2S.,   equal   to  an  average  payment  of  ^13,   8s.    7d. 
from  each  estate,  orj;^ii,  los.  from  each  individual  proprietor  or  co- 
parcener.    The  total  "collections"  amounted  tOj;^ 84,282,  12s. 

The  Amount  of  Protection  afforded  to  person  and  property  has 
steadily  increased  of  late  years.  In  1 793,  there  were  but  two  magis- 
terial and  two  Civil  and  Revenue  Courts  in  the  whole  District    In 
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1800  there  were  three  Magisterial  and  two  Civil  and  Revenue  Courts. 
In  1860-61  there  were  ten  Magisterial  and  thirteen  Civil  and  Revenue 
Courts;  and  in  1870-71  ten  Magisterial  and  fourteen  Civil  and 
Revenue  Courts.  In  1793,  there  were  three  covenanted  European 
officers  at  work  in  the  District  throughout  the  year ;  in  1800  and 
1850,  four ;  and  in  i860  and  1870-71,  five.  These  five  officers  are 
the  Magistrate  and  Collector,  the  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge,  the 
Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector,  and  two  Assistant  Magistrates 
and  Collectors. 

Working  of  the  Land  Law. — The  number  of  rent  cases  insti- 
tuted in  different  years,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  X.  of  1859,  is  as 
follows: — In  1861-62, 3291  original  suits  were  instituted, besides  757 
miscellaneous  applications;  in  1862-63,  there  were  3363  original 
suits  and  3062  miscellaneous  applications ;  in  1866-67,  2369  original 
suits  and  2522  miscellaneous  applications;  and  in  1868-69,  2253 
original  suits  and  2170  miscellaneous  applications. 

Police. — In  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  administration, 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  there 
is  now  a  well-organised  force  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime.  In  1 793,  the  cost  of  officering  the  police,  fix>m  the  rank  of 
Head  Constable  (jamdddr)  upwards,  was  only  jQ^^  8s, ;  in  1840, 
;i{^io2,  I2S.;  and  in  i860,  ^^136,  los.  The  present  S3rstem  of 
regular  District  Police  was  introduced  in  1861,  and  in  the  following 
3rear  consisted  of  20  native  officers  and  192  footmen,  besides  the  old 
village  police  or  chaukiddrs.  For  police  purposes,  the  District  is 
now  divided  into  fifteen  police  circles  or  thdnds^  as  follow : — In  the 
Sadr  or  headquarters'  subdivision — (1)  Maimansinh,  (2)  Midirganj, 
(3)  Ghafaigdon,  (4)  Netrakoni,  (5)  Duigdpur,  and  (6)  Phulpur.  In 
Jamilpur  subdivision — (7)  Jamilpur,  (8)  Sherpur,  and  (9)  Dfwinganj. 
In  Atii  subdivision — (10)  Atii,  (11)  Pingnd,  and  (12)  Madhupur. 
In  Kisoriganj  subdivision — (13)  Kisoriganj,  (14)  Niklf,  and  (15) 
Bdjitpur.  The  District  Police  Force  consists  of  three  bodies — the 
regular  police,  a  small  body  of  municipal  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  towns  and  larger  villages,  and  the  village  watch  or  rural  police. 

Regular  Police. — At  the  end  of  the  year  187 1,  the  R^ular 
District  Police  was  composed  as  follows : — 3  European  superior 
officers,  consisting  of  a  District  Superintendent  and  2  Assistant 
Supyerintendents,  receiving  a  total  salary  of  ;;^  1620  per  annum;  79 
subordinate  officers,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^3894,  or  an 
average  pay  of  ^49,  5s.  lod.  each  ;  and  411  native  foot  constables. 
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maintained  at  a  total  cost  o^jQ^2^2,  i6s.,  equal  to  an  average  annual 
pay  of  ^7,  17s.  4(1.  a  year  for  each  man.  Total  Regular  Police 
Force  of  all  ranks,  493.  Besides  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  th^ 
officers  and  men,  a  sum  of  ^^  180  a  year  is  allowed  as  travelling 
expenses  for  the  superior  European  officers;  ^212  for  pay  and 
travelling  allowances  of  their  office  establishment;  and  ^^914,  16s. 
for  contingencies  and  all  other  expenses,  making  up  the  total  cost  of 
the  Regular  Police  at  ^^  10,053,  ^^s.  The  Census  of  1872  returns 
the  area  of  Maimansinh  District  at  6293  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  2,349,917  souls.  According  to  this  basis  of  calculation, 
there  is  one  regular  policeman  to  every  1276  square  miles  of  the 
District  area,  or  one  to  every  4766  of  the  population ;  maintained  at 
an  average  cost  of^i,  iis.  iijd.  per  square  mile,  or  a  fraction  over 
a  penny  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  Municipal  Police  is  a  small  body  consisting  of  6  officers 
and  83  men,  stationed  in  the  municipalities  of  Maimansinh  or 
Nasfrdbid,  Jamilpur,  Kisorfganj,  and  Sherpur;  and  maintained  in 
187 1  at  a  total  cost  of  ^655,  i6s.,  defrayed  by  means  of  rates  levied 
on  the  shopkeepers  and  house-owners.  The  population  of  these  four 
towns,  according  to  the  Census,  is  46,032.  According  to  these 
figures,  there  is  one  municipal  policeman  to  every  517  of  the  town 
population;  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  3fd.  per  head  of  the 
total  town  population. 

The  Village  Watch,  or  Rural  Police,  is  a  force  which  in 
187 1  consisted  of  5619  men,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^20,228, 
8s.,  borne  by  the  villagers,  the  average  pay  of  each  man  being  ;^3, 
12  s.  a  year.  According  to  the  Census  returns  of  area  and  population, 
there  is  one  village  watchman  to  every  i"i2  square  miles  of  District 
area,  or  one  to  every  418  of  the  population.  Each  village  watch- 
man has  on  an  average  54  houses  under  his  charge. 

Including,  therefore,  the  Regular  Force,  the  Municipal  Police, 
and  the  Village  Watch,  the  machinery  for  protecting  person  and 
property  in  Maimansinh  District  consisted  in  1871  of  a  total  force  of 
6201  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^^30,937,  16s. 
Compared  with  the  area  and  population,  this  gives  one  police  officer 
to  every  I'oi  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  379  of  the  population. 
The  total  cost  amounted  tO;^4,  i8s.  4d.  per  square  mile  of  area,  or  a 
fraction  over  ^\d,  per  head  of  the  population. 

Police  Work. — In  187 1,  the  police  conducted  1082  "cognisable" 
cases  in  which  the  percentage  of  final  convictions  to  men  brought  to 
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r  fri  .  xBf  i*^  '*aa»<acBBBbie'^ascs»  in  which  the  pcr- 
ir  fna  luvtuTijaB  n  ma  iroQ|ic  v>  tziil  was  4S'7.  Total 
KxuBCu*  *  joc  *"  aa»<aaDBCMe  ^  cna.  2825 ;  propoftion  of 
nori'imju  1:  mcL  ig,wci£  id  aaL  497  per  cenL  GcDoal 
:mik*  £»  szxizi  oscratsesd  of  iat  jcss.  bni  in  1S71  the  police  do 
213:  SCSI  n  iscv*  iac  sniix  aiaces  k  deaSog  nh  scnoos  ofeiceSb 
Tifec  ■nimrir'  if  acji;r3iff  w  k^x :  oes  of  119  cases^  in  63  or  53 
;^  rfTC  ne  Tcaanea  ^*g^  fc-:yn"yi.i  Sex  marder  cases  oocuned  in 
:^r:  acufis  :^  jr  ^le  pnevw  i«k;  6  Ben  veie  acquitted  at  die 
SesEiiBs  CxzTL  bB£  I  ^szQic  zouL  r^a  Ae  Inyytnr  GenenTs  Report 
^KTrtf-  iiTT  v£»  C3n-:c2£-i.  lAStsf:.  or  gaz^  robbexj,  fumidied 
f  naurs  iJ.  :f  v^azs.  rrsi'iy*:  :z.  ac:^:  thIs  :  and  kidnapping,  or  abdnc- 
S  ."3rtr^  xZ  jc  v^jci  AJsc-  r«s=J2dd  31  auq^iiiuk  Out  of  142 
nf  vrrcicfil  rrgi^r  ir  75  or  53  per  cenL  ooovictioDS  were 

CAjyiKAi  Classes. — The  Las^xcsor  GecKxal  of  Jails  in  his  Report 
ijr  :  Sc.5^  stzies  :=;sr  tbsob  or  c=2pa^«e  bomicade  is  the  most  pre- 

cf  \lvrarrCTh,  and  bean  a  laiger  latio  to 
fg£r.S:criag  Datzxxs.  Mxsdexs  are  gcnenDj 
cccr=.i=s-i  ecrber  zrza  s:cts  of  jeajoosr  or  from  land  disputes. 
lAii^n,  :r  £u^  rccfserr.  >>  zkx  nnnn>nn  ;  but  groondless  chaiges 
a?e  rc-r^ezLT  zzscic  &>  rike  peace,  wiiich  bSi  throqg^  on  invest^gatioo. 
^"be^  a  case  :f  za:^  nroi^n-  dees  occur,  the  offence  is  generally 
cccii=mec  bf  Hiadss.  Chaxges  of  aduherr  and  abduction  are 
bet  in  general  tbe  eiidenoe  either  fuk,  or  the  case  is  not 


p-cosecT^tec  to  ooDricoocL  These  cases*  widi  scarcely  an  exceptioo, 
occiir  aaoK  Mchamxcadans  of  the  lower  dass.  Housebreaking  is 
DOC  an  uzscomnMO  ofoxDe.  and  on  the  whole,  is  stated  to  be  mcxt 
octen  committed  br  Hindus  than  hf  Muhammadans.  In  petty 
cases,  such  as  assaolx  and  trespass,  the  great  ma|orit]r  of  the  offenders 
are  Muhammadans.  Crime,  howerer,  is  not  rctj  prevalent,  and  in 
this  respect  Maimansinh  contrasts  £ivouiabiT  widi  manj  of  the  sor 
rounding  Districts^ 

Jail  Statistics. — There  are  four  jaik  in  Maimansinh — ^viz.,  tbe 
District  Jail  at  the  Civil  Station,  and  subdivisional  lock-ups  at  Jamil- 
pur,  Kisor^anj,  and  Atii.  The  foflowing  figures,  showing  the  jail 
population  of  Maimansinh  District  for  1857-58,  1860-61,  and  1870 
are  compiled  from  a  return  specially  prepared  for  me  by  the  In- 
spector-General of  Jails.  Tbe  figures  for  the  two  first-named  yean 
must  be  regarded  with  caution,  and  taken  only  as  approximately 
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COTrect  Owing  to  defects  in  the  original  returns,  which  cannot 
now  be  remedied,  in  some  cases  prisoners  are  counted  twice  over : 
prisoners  transferred  from  the  Central  Jail  to  the  lock-ups,  being 
returned  in  both  statements  without  allowance  being  made  for 
the  transfers.  Under-trial  prisoners  subsequently  convicted,  also 
appear  twice,  having  been  returned  under  both  heads.  No  means 
now  exist  of  eliminating  these  discrepancies.  Since  1870,  an  im- 
proved form  of  preparing  the  returns  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
statistics  for  that  year  may  be  taken  as  correct 

In  1857-58,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the   Maimansinh  jail  and 
sub-divisional  lock-ups,  was  548 ;  the  total  number  of  civil,  criminal 
and  under-trial  prisoners,  admitted  during  the  year,  being   1438. 
The  discharges  were  as  follow: — transferred,  56;  released,    1326; 
escaped,   8;   died,   86;   executed,   3;   total,    1479.      In   1860-61, 
the  jail  returns  shew  a  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  of  489,  the 
total  admission  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  during  the  year,  being  1600. 
The  discharges  were — ^transferred,  195  ;  released,  1277  ;  escaped,  3  ; 
died,  67;  executed,  3;  total  1545.     In  1870,  the  daily  average  jail 
population  was  653,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  during 
the  year  being  1 80 1.    The  discharges  were, — transferred,  1 6 ;  released, 
1414;  escaped,  9;  died,  23;  executed,  i;  total,  1463.     In  1872,  the 
total  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Maimansinh  jail  and 
lock-ups  had  fallen  to  409*12,  or  according  to  the  Census  returns 
of  the  population,  one  prisoner  always  in  jail  to  every  5743  of  the 
population.      The  sanitary  condition  of  the  jail  has  very  much 
improved  of  late  years.     In  1857-58,  the  per-centage  of  prisoners 
admitted  to  hospital  amounted  to  204*38  per  cent,  and  the  deaths 
to  86  or  15*69  per  cent  of  the  average  jail  populaton;  in  1860-61, 
the  admissions  into  hospitals  amounted  to  258*28  per  cent,  and  the 
deaths  to  67,  or  1370  per  cent  of  the  average  prison  population ;  in 
1870,  the  admissions  to  the  jail  hospital  had  fallen  to  98*01  per  cent, 
and  the  deaths  to  23  or  3*52  per  cent  of  the  average  prison  population. 
In  1872,  15  deaths  occurred,  or  3*79  per  cent  of  the  average  jail 
population,  excluding  lock-ups ;  the  death  rate  in  this  year  being  i  '55 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  rate  in  the  prisons  throughout  Bengal 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  in  the  Maimansinh 
jail  and  lock-ups,  including  rations,  establishment,  hospital  charges, 
contigencies,  and  all  other  charges  except  the  prison  police  guard, 
is  retiuned  as  follows:— In  1857-58  it  amounted  tO;^3,  19s.  8^d  per 
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head;  in  1860-61  to  ^3,  7s.  9jd;  and  in  1870  tO;^3,  17s.  9jd  per 
head.  The  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard  in  1870  amounted  to  an 
average  of  14s.  per  head,  making  a  gross  charge  to  Government  of 
^4,  IIS.  9}  per  head.  The  Inspector  General  of  Jails  in  his  Report 
for  1870,  returns  the  total  cost  of  the  Maimansinh  jail  and  lock-ups, 
including  police  guard,  at  j^^iSjS.  Excluding  the  cost  of  the  police 
guard,  which  is  included  in  the  general  poHce  budget  for  the  District, 
the  cost  of  the  jail  amounted  to  ;;^  2 2 68,  4s. 

Prison  manufactures  have  now  been  carried  on  in  Maimansinh 
jail  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  a  fair  amount  of  profitable  work 
is  exacted  from  the  able-bodied  convicts,  towards  reducing  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  In  1857-58,  the  receipts  arising  frx)m  the  sale 
of  jail  manufactures,  together  with  the  value  of  the  stock  remaining 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted  to  ^649,  16s.  5d.,  and 
the  charges  to  ^388,  4s.  5d. ;  showing  an  excess  of  receipts,  over- 
charges, or  profit,  of  ;3^26i,  12s. ;  average  earnings  by  each  prisoner 
employed  in  manufacture,  ;;£^i,  os.  5^d.  In  1860-61,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  ;;^ 631,  19s.  7jd  and  the  charges  to  ^^334,  5s.  5d, 
leaving  a  profit  of  ;;£^297,  14s.  2^d;  average  earnings  by  each 
prisoner  employed  in  manufactures,  j(^if  4s.  iid.  In  1870,  the 
total  credits  arising  from  jail  manufactures  amounted  to  ^1107,  18& 
lod.,  and  the  total  debits  to  ^781,  14s.  4d.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
receipts,  overcharges,  or  profit,  of  ^326,  4s,  6d. ,  average  earnings 
by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufacture,  ;3^i,  15s.  lod.  Of  the 
182  prisoners  engaged  in  manufacture  in  1870,  71  were  employed 
in  weaving  gunny;  40  in  gardening;  16  in  cloth  weaving;  12  in 
bamboo,  rattan,  and  reed  work ;  28  in  brick-making ;  1 1  in  oil-press- 
ing ;  and  4  in  paper-making;  total,  182.  In  1872  labour  rules  were 
more  rigidly  enforced,  and  although  fewer  prisoners  were  employed  on 
actual  remunerative  labour  than  in  1870,  the  results  were  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  total  cost  of  the  manufacturing  department  amounted  to 
^426, 1 3&  and  the  cash  remitted  to  the  treasury  on  account  of  manufac- 
tures to  ;;^857,  14s.,  leaving  an  actual  profit  of  ^431,  is.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  industrial  manufactures  was 
160;  the  average  amount  earned  by  each  prisoner  employed  in  manu- 
factures being  ^5,  6s.  9d.,  of  which  ;;^2,  13s.  7d.  was  profit  The 
160  prisoners  were  employed  as  under: — ^gunny  weaving,  38;  garden- 
i'^gj  45  ;  manufacturing  clothing,  9  ;  bamboo,  rattan,  and  reed  work, 
14 ;  manufacturing  bricks  and  tiles,  36  ;  oil-making,  8 ;  string-making, 
6 ;  and  4  on  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  miscellaneous  jobs;  total,  160. 
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Besides  these,  21  labouring  convicts  were  employed  as  warders;  49 
as  menial  prison  servants;  21  on  other  jail  duties;  13  employed  by 
the  municipality,  and  23  on  Public  Works. 

Educational  Statistics. — The  following  table  illustrates  the 
progress  of  education  in  Maimansinh  District  for  the  fifteen  yean 
from  1856-57  to  1870-71.  In  1856-57,  there  were  only  2  Govern- 
ment and  Aided  Schools  in  the  whole  District,  attended  by  a  total  o( 
387  pupils;  in  1860-61,  the  number  of  Government  and  Aided 
Schools  had  increased  to  44,  with  1830  pupils;  and  in  1870-71  to 
85  with  3474  pupils.  The  cost  of  education  to  Government  has 
increased  from^3 10,  2s,  4d  in  1856-57,  tO;3^340, 13s.  6d.  in  1860-61, 
and  to  ^^1509,  us.  id  in  1870-71.  The  amount  derived  from  fees, 
subscriptions  and  other  private  sources  was  ;;^209,  17s.  5d  in  i856« 
57,^^899,  3s.  9d.  in  1860-61,  and;3^2036, 13s.  3d  in  1870-71.  The 
total  expenditure  on  Government  and  Aided  Schools  has  increase^ 
fromj^5i9,  19s.  9d  in  1856-57  to  ;^i237,  7s.  5d  in  1860-61,  and 
to  ^3587^  19s.  lod  in  1870-7 1.  A  striking  feature  in  the  table  is  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  Muhammadan  pupils.  Although  the 
Musalmins  form  647  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population, 
in  1870-71,  out  of  a  total  of  3474  pupils  attending  the  Government 
and  Aided  Schools,  only  525  or  15  per  cent  were  Muhammadans. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  only  includes  the  Government 
and  Aided  Schools  in  the  District,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Educational  Department  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  not  inspected  by  the  Department,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  furnish  the  Inspectors  with  any  returns.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  table  exhibits  the  state  of  education  before  Sir  George 
Campbell's  reforms  in  1872.  The  results  obtained  by  his  improved 
system  of  primary  education  will  be  shown  in  another  Table  on 
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Since  1870,  there  has  been  a  much  more  rapid  development  of 
education  than  in  former  years.  Under  Sir  George  Campbell  in 
iS7i-7>,  a  new  system  of  primary  education  was  introduced,  by 
which  most  of  the  existing  village  schools  received  a  small  grant  in 
aid  from  Govemment  The  result  was  that  on  the  31st  March  1873, 
the  total  number  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools,  was  174, 
attended  by  6,372  pupils,  exclusive  of  71  unaided  schools  at- 
tended by  3,425  pupils,  making  a  total  of  245  schools  and  8,797 
pupils,  of  whom  all  except  5  were  males.  This  increase  of  education 
was  effected  at  very  little  additional  cost  to  the  State,  the  amount  of 
Government  grant  being  only  ;^i,688,  los.,  and  the  total  cost  of 
educating  8,797  pupils  attending  245  schools  being  returned  at 
^4,649,  los.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  at  a  glance. 

Educational  Statistics  of  Maiuansinh  District  for  the 
Year  1872-73. 
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Postal  Statistics. — The  Postal  Statistics  show  a  rapid  expansion 
since  1861-62.  During  the  ten  years  between  1S61-63  and  1870-71, 
the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  books,  and  parcels  received  at  the 
Maimansinh  Post  Office  has  increased  from  76,260  to  153,288,  or 
exactly  doubled.  The  postal  receipts  have  naarly  trebled  since 
1861-63,  while  the  expenditure  has  multiplied  exactly  six  times 
within  the  same  period.  The  following  table  showing  the  work, 
ing   of  the  Post    Office    for    the    years    1861-63,    1865-66,   and 
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Since  1870,  there  has  been  a  much  more  rapid  development  of 
education  than  in  former  years.  Under  Sir  George  Campbell  in 
1871-73,  a  new  system  of  primary  education  was  introduced,  by 
which  most  of  the  existing  village  schools  received  a  small  giant  in 
aid  from  Government  The  result  was  that  on  the  31st  March  1873, 
the  total  number  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools,  was  174, 
attended  by  6,373  pupils,  enclusive  of  71  unaided  schools  at- 
tended by  3,425  pupils,  making  a  total  of  345  schools  and  8,797 
pupils,  of  whom  all  except  5  were  males.  This  increase  of  education 
was  effected  at  very  little  additional  cost  to  the  State,  the  amount  of 
Government  grant  being  only  ^1,688,  los.,  and  the  total  cost  of 
educating  8,797  pupils  attending  345  schools  being  returned  at 
^^4,649,  los.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  at  a  glance. 

Educational  Statistics  of  Maiuansinh  District  for  the 
Year  1872-73. 
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Postal  Statistics. — The  Postal  Statistics  show  a  rapid  expansion 
since  1861-63.  During  the  ten  years  between  1861-63  and  1870-71, 
the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  books,  and  parcels  received  at  the 
Maimansinh  Post  Office  has  increased  from  76,360  to  153,288,  or 
exactly  doubled.  The  postal  receipts  have  nearly  trebled  since 
1861-63,  while  the  expenditure  has  multiplied  exactly  six  times 
within  the  same  period.  The  following  table  showing  the  work- 
ing   of   the  Post    Office    for    the    years    1861-62,    1865-66,   and 
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average  number  of  persons  per  village  or  township,  275;  average 
number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  42 ;  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  house,  77.  The  subdivision  comprises  the  police  circles 
(thdnds)  of  (i.)  Maimansinh,  (2.)  Mddirganj,  (3.)  Ghafargdon,  (4.) 
Netrakoni,  (5.)  Durgipur,  and  (6.)  Phulpur.  In  1870-71  it  con- 
tained 18  Magisterial,  Revenue,  and  Civil  Courts,  presided  over  by 
the  following  officers: — i  Judge;  i  Magistrate  and  Collector;  i 
Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector;  2  Assistant  Magistrates  and 
Deputy  Collectors;  3  Deputy  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors; 
I  Subordinate  Judge :  i  Additional  Judge  and  5  munsifs.  The 
Regular  Police,  in  1870,  consisted  of  304  men,  and  the  Village  Watch, 
or  Rural  Police,  2887.  The  charge  of  the  sub-divisional  adminis- 
tration in  1870-71,  as  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  Courts,  the 
Regular  Police,  and  the  Village  Watch,  is  returned  at  ;^ 24, 158 
(including  the  Headquarters'  Establishments),  of  which  ^^  10,393,  4*« 
is  the  cost  of  the  Rural  Police  defrayed  by  the  villagers. 

Jamalpur  Sub-division  was  created  in  1845.  In  1872  it  comprised 
an  area  of  1288  square  miles,  and  contained  a  total  population  of 
414,469  souls  inhabiting  981  villages  or  townships,  and  dwelling  in 
50,67 1  houses.  Of  the  sub- divisional  population,  306,780  or  74  per 
cent  are  Muhammadans  ;  proportion  of  males  in  the  total  Musalmin 
population,  509  per  cent  The  Hindus  number  105,777  or 25*5  per 
cent ;  proportion  of  males,  50*2  per  cent  Only  2  Christians  arc  re- 
turned as  dwelling  in  the  sub-division.  Other  denominations  number 
1910,  or  '5  per  cent  of  the  sub-divisional  population ;  proportion  of 
males,  487  per  cent.  General  proportion  of  males  in  the  total  sub- 
divisional  population  507  per  cent ;  average  density  of  population 
per  square  mile,  322 ;  average  number  of  villages  or  townships 
per  square  mile,  76;  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  village 
or  township,  422 ;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile, 
39 ;  average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  8*2.  The  sub-division 
comprises  the  police  circles  (Jhdnds)  of  (i.)  Jamilpur,  (2.)  Sherpitr, 
and  (3.)  Diwinganj.  In  1870  it  contained  a  Deputy  Magistrate 
and  Deputy  Collector's  Court,  and  two  munsi/*s  Courts.  The 
Regular  Police  numbered  64  and  the  Village  Watch  895  men.  The 
separate  cost  of  sub-divisional  administration  in  1870-71,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  maintenance  of  the  Courts,  the  Regular  Police,  and  the 
Village  Watch,  is  returned  at  ;^5686,  lot.,  of  which  jCz^22  is  the 
expense  of  the  Rural  Police,  which  is  borne  by  the  villagen. 

Atia  Sub-division  was  created  in  1869.     In  1872  it  comprised  an 
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area  of  104 1  square  miles,  and  contained  a  total  population  of  536,201 
souls  inhabiting  191 7  villages,  and  dwelling  in  73,338  houses.  Of 
the  sub-divisional  population,  350,696,  or  65*4  per  cent  are  Muham- 
madans ;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmin  population  50*1  per 
cent.  The  Hindus  number  185,016,  or  34*5  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
divisional  population ;  proportion  of  males,  48*3  per  cent  Only  i 
Christian  is  returned  as  residing  in  the  sub-division.  The  "  other " 
population  numbers  488,  or  *i  per  cent,  of  the  subdivisional  popula- 
tion ;  proportion  of  males,  39*5  per  cent  General  proportion  of 
males  in  the  total  sub-divisional  population,  49*5  per  cent ;  average 
density  of  population  per  square  mile,  515  ;  average  number  of  vil- 
lages or  townships  per  square  mile  1*84 ;  average  number  of  inhabi- 
tants per  village  or  township,  280 ;  average  number  of  houses  per 
square  mile,  70;  average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  7-3.  The 
sub-division  comprises  the  Police  circles  (thdnds)  of  (i.)  Pingni,  (2.) 
Madhupur,  and  (3.)  Atii.  In  1870  it  contained  a  Deputy  Magis- 
trate and  Deputy  Collector's  Court,  and  two  Munsifi  Courts.  The 
Regular  Police  numbered  59,  and  the  Village  Watch  or  Rural  Police, 
1224  men.  The  separate  cost  of  sub-divisional  administration  in 
1870-71,  as  represented  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Courts,  the  Regu- 
lar Police  Force  and  the  Village  Watch,  is  returned  at  ^6464,  in- 
clusive of  ;;^  4406,  8s.  which  forms  the  cost  of  the  Rural  Police,  and 
is  contributed  by  the  villagers. 

KisoRiGANj  Sub-division  was  created  in  i860.     In  1872  it  com- 
prised an  area  of  754  square  miles,  and  contained  a  total  population  of 
363,600  souls,  inhabiting  938  villages  and  dwelling  in  49,374  houses. 
Of  the  sub-divisional  population,  217,713  or  59*9  per  cent  are  Mu- 
hammadans ;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmin  population,  49*4 
per  cent     The  Hindus  number  145,777  or  40*1  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
divisional  population;  proportion  of  males  49*4  percent    Christians, 
63  ;  proportion  of  males,  49  2  per  cent.  "Others,"  47;  proportion  of 
males,  64  per  cent  General  proportion  of  males  in  the  total  sub-<iivi- 
sional  population  49*4  per  cent ;  average  density  of  population  per 
square  mile,  482  ;  average  number  of  villages  or  townships  per  square 
mile,  I  '24 ;  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  village  or  township,  388; 
average  number  of  houses  ^per  square  mile,  65 ;  average  number  of  in- 
mates per  house,  7*4.    The  sub-division  comprises  the  police  circles 
{thdnds)  of  ( T.)  Kisoriganj,  (2.)  Niklf,  and  (3.)  Bijitpur.  In  1870  it  con- 
tained a  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector's  Court,  and  twro 
Munsifs'  Courts.     The  Regular  Police  numbered  62,  and  the  Village 
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Watchy  or  Rural  Police,  737  mea  The  separate  cost  of  sub-divisional 
administration  in  1870-71,  as  represented  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Courts,  and  the  Regular  and  Village  Police,  is  returned  at;^4578,  2s. 
inclusive  of  ^2653,  4s.  which  forms  the  cost  of  the  Rural  Police, 
and  is  contributed  by  the  villagers. 

Fiscal  Divisions.  The  following  list  of  pargands  or  Fiscal 
Divisions  in  Maimansinh  District,  showing  the  area,  number  of 
estates,  amount  of  land  revenue,  &c.,  of  each  pargand^  together 
with  the  Subordinate  Judge's  Court  which  has  jurisdiction  in  it,  is 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Revenue's  pargand  statistics  of  area,  revenue, 
&C.  As  explained  at  the  end  of  the  list,  the  figures,  although  not  ex- 
actly correct,  may  be  accepted  as  closely  approximating  to  the  truth. 
With  regard  to  the  Courts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  changes  in 
jurisdiction  from  time  to  time  take  place.  I  give  them  as  officially 
supplied  to  me  (1870-71). 

(i.)  Alapsinh,  area,  292,272  acres,  or  456*67  square  miles; 
contains  55  estates ;  pays  a  land  revenue  of  ;^7903,  2s. ;  and  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subordinate  Judge  of  Nasiribid. 

(2.}  Atia,  area,  498,988  acres,  or  779*67  square  miles;  147 
estates ;  land  revenue,  ^^6,090,  12s. ;  court  at  Atii  town. 

(3.)  Balrampur,  area,  2621  acres,  or  4*09  square  miles;  2  estates; 
land  revenue,  ;^24,  6s. ;  court  at  Niklf. 

(4.}  Barbaju,  area,  189,615  acres,  or  296*27  square  miles;  952 
estates ;  land  revenue,^  5 1 9 1 , 1 8s. ;  court  at  Sirijganj  in  Pabni  District 

(5.}  Bardakhat,  area,  20,831  acres,  or  32*55  square  miles; 
39  estates ;  land  revenue,  ^1390,  12s. ;  courts  at  Bdjitpur  and  Niklf. 

(6.)  Baokhand;  area,  6483  acres,  or  10*13  square  miles;  i  estate; 
land  revenue,  ^77,  6s. ;  court  at  Netrakond. 

(7.)  Barikandi;  area,  2398  acres,  or  375  square  miles;  21 
estates ;  land  revenue,  ^605  ;  court  at  Ndrdinganj  in  Dacca  District 

(8.)  Hazradi  ;  area,  179,068  acres,  or  279*79  square  miles;  1576 
estates;  land  revenue, ^4527,  8s. ;  court  at  Netrakoni. 

(9.)  HusAiNSHAHi;  area,  144,605  acres,  or  225*94  square  miles  ; 
310  estates;  land  revenue,^6532, 6s. ;  courts  at  Niklf  and  Mddirganj. 

(10.)  Idghar;  area,  539  acres,  or  *84  square  miles;  i  estate; 
land  revenue,  j^ 1 7,  los. ;  court  at  Niklf. 

(11.)  Jafarshahi;  area,  148,886  acres,  or  232*63  square  miles 
10  estates ;  land  revenue,  ^i  01,  los. ;  court  at  Pingni. 

(12.)  JoAR  Husainpur;  area,  42,529  acres,  or  66*45  square 
miles;  126  estates;  land  revenue,  ^loio,  6s. ;  court  at  NiklL 
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fiUed  with  every  descripban  of  irapurity,  and  are  stagnant  durii 
dij  Masons.  In  the  nins,  the  water  either  fonns  into  still  po 
black  fcBtid  matter,  ix  slowly  ooics  into  a  Urge  swamp  a  little  i 
south  of  the  town.  The  result  it  malaria,  dysenteiy,  and  fev 
several  types.  As  a  remedy,  the  Civil  Su^eon  in  1869  prcqwse 
the  Station  should  be  removed,  eidier  m  Subankhilf  or  Jamilpu 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  expense  to  Government  which  ' 
accnie  on  account  of  loss  of  its  Courts  and  other  buildings,  woi 
more  than  met  by  the  better  health  of  the  Government  official 
or  other  of  whom  be  was  continually  obliged  to  send  away  01 
certificate.  In  default  of  this,  he  would  recommend  being  alio* 
take  the  coiuervancy  of  the  town  to  a  certain  extent  into  his 
hands.  The  drinking  water  of  a  large  portion  of  the  town  is  < 
from  the  river,  or  from  a  diity  water  course  near  the  bdxdr; 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  river  get  their  water 
pesdlcBt  little  tanks,  befouled  with  oeiy  sort  of  animal  and  v^ 
fikh.  As  a  rule,  the  same  tanks  are  used  indiscriminately  for  ( 
ing  puposes,  for  buhing,  and  for  washing  clothes. 

CHAKtTABLB  DrsTENSAxits. — The  following  table  exhibit: 
antount  of  relief  afforded  by  the  Charitable  Dispensarii 
Maimaiuinh  in  1877,  showing  the  pn>pcxti<m  of  the  cost  contnl 
\3f  Government,  and  by  private  subsoHprions  and  other  local  soi 
TbeK  are  five  dispensaries  in  the  District,  three  of  them  conti 
boBpiLiI  arcommodation  for  indoor  patients.  The  total  numb 
indoor  and  outdoor  patients  who  received  medical  relief  in  1871 
10.744.  at  a  total  cost  of  ;£ 566,  15s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  Eurt 
MedKinei  supplied  by  Go\'emroent  free  of  charge:  The  cost  c 
I>n^ieiissn«  to  Gm^mment,  including'  the  value  of  Eun 
MedK-:nn.  amoumed  tO;£'33o,  lys. 
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square  miles,  against  6293  square  miles  as  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Census,  5921  estates  against  6298  as  returned  by  the  Collector 
in  1870-71 ;  and  a  total  land  revenue  of  ^85,156,  against  ;;^85,3i9 
realised  in  1870-71.  I  have  no  means  of  checking  the  details 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  but  the  totals  are  sufficiently 
close  to  the  figures  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  list  of  Fiscal 
Divisions  furnished  by  the  Collector,  is  the  same  as  that  given  above, 
except  that  it  does  not  include  Barikindf,  and  gives  three  others,  viz.^ 
-— Darzf  Bdzu,  Sitsikki,  and  Tulandir. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  most  variable,  especially  in  the  rains, 
when  after  a  very  hot  March  and  April,  there  may  be  several  days  in 
May  when  the  temperature  is  not  above  80,  caused  by  frequent 
heavy  showers.  The  rainy  season  is  tolerably  healthy,  but  towards 
its  end,  and  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  District  is  specially 
unhealthy,  both  to  natives  and  Europeans.  Highest  temperature  in 
1869,  92^  in  April ;  lowest  57°  in  December.  Total  rainfall  in  1869 
97*85  inches.     Average  annual  rainfall,  105  inches. 

Medic AU — The  principal  endemic  diseases  of  the  District  are 
malarious  fevers,  chiefly  of  the  intermittent  type,  although  a  low 
form  of  remittent  fever  is  also  common.  Dysentery  is  prevalent,  and 
also  rheumatism,  apparently  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  District. 
Bronchitis  is  common,  but  phthisis  and  tubercular  affections  are 
comparatively  rare,  except  in  the  jail,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
been  developed  by  overcrowding.  Sporadic  cases  of  cholera  occur 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the  disease  occasionally  makes  its 
appearance  in  an  epidemic  form.  Outbreaks  of  small-pox  are  com- 
moa  Inoculation  is  very  largely  practised  in  the  District,  thus  tend- 
ing to  spread  the  disease,  and  resulting  in  many  fatal  cases.  The 
Civil  Surgeon  thinks  that  vaccination  will  make  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  District  until  its  practice  is  made  compulsory,  as  the  people 
generally  evince  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  it  Quinine  is  now  said 
to  be  superseding  native  drugs  in  cases  of  fever.  The  few  fairs  held 
in  the  District  are  merely  local  gatherings,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  influence  upon  health. 

Sanitation  ;  Conservancy,  &c — The  health  of  the  Civil  Station 
Nasfrdbdd  or  Maimansinh  has  much  deteriorated  of  late,  owing  to  a 
large  sand-bank  or  char  covered  with  low  jungle  having  been  thrown 
up  by  the  river  in  front  of  the  towa  The  level  of  the  town  lies 
below  the  river  bank.  The  surface  water,  instead  of  draining  into 
the  river,  collects  in  ditches  along  the  sides  of  the  street,  which  are 
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Aboriginal  tribes:  Dacca, 41-44;  Bdkarganj,  188,  189, 193;  Faridpur,  285; 

Maimansinb,  401,  402. 
Abwdbs,  cesses  and  petty  taxes,  97,  127. 
Absentee  landlords,  106,  214,  333,  458. 
Adisur,   king  of  Bengal,   his  dynasty,  118;   his  importation  of  Kanauj  Brdh- 

mans,  53. 
Administration:    Dacca,    1 29- 141 ;   Bikarganj,   217-246;    Faridpnr,    341-357; 

Maimansinb,  462,  479. 
Administrative    divisions:    Dacca,    138-141;    B4karganj,  238-246;   Faridpur, 

353-357;  Maimansinb,  474-479. 
Administrative  history :  Dacca,  126-129. 

Afghdns,  fortified  settlements  of,  73 ;  rebellion  of,  67 ;  defeat  of,  12a 
Age,  population  according  to  :  Dacca,  34 ;  Bikarganj,   182 ;  Faridpur,   280 ; 

Maimansinb,  395. 
Agraddnf,  degraded  Brdhmans,  48,  49,  403. 
Agricultural  exhibition  at  Faridpur,  292,  293. 
Agricultural  implements :    Dacca,  93 ;   Bikarganj,  206 ;   Faridpur,   319,  320 

Maimansinb,  444. 
Agricultural  population,  as  compared  with  non-agricultural,  64,  65,  201,  202, 

295,  410. 
Agriculture:  Dacca, 82-102 ;  Bakarganj,  202-211 ;  Faridpur,  296-330;  Maiman- 
sinb, 419-457.    See  also  Tillage. 
Akrds,  Vaishnav  monasteries,  56,  409,  417. 
Alapsinb,  an  important /ar^a»<i  in  Maimansinb,  414,  477. 
Alluvion  and  diluvion:  Bikarganj,  167,  168;  Faridpur,  263-268;  Maimansinh, 

389. 
Almshouse,  or  Langar  Kbini,  at  Dacca,  149. 

Amusements  of  the  people:  Dacca,  81,  82  ;  horse-racing  in  Bikarganj,  216. 

Angaria,  village  in  Bdkarganj,  with  export  of  rice,  201. 

Aratddr,  commission  agent  for  selling  jute,  457. 

Area:   Dacca,   17,129;   Bikarganj,    157;    Faridpur,   255;    Maimansinb,   383. 
Under  cultivation:  Dacca,  91;  Bdkarganj,  204;  Faridpur,  315;  Maiman- 
sinb, 442. 
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Iti-nmnmi-  izm&if  3  tie  tkass  of  UkC  LaI  fixj^  66,  121. 
'ji  \u*nijrV :  Xizm  of  Bengal.  122. 


■  ft  .  .* 


459^ 


ic=uL  15S  :  {CBcsa:  sBiec  159:  ever  svficm,  159-167;  tides  m 


E.  It7  ;  cla^get  m  irrers  ;  Ukes,  minbcs, 
±.1.  r^i^  :  .-grai-^  ::s  ^  ^^^^^  tzx&c.  ^ijenes,  170 ;  manh  rerfunation,  171- 
:*A  ir-n-ii4  A.:.  .^=1^  jrji=s£:&.  175:  iene  utaxae,  177;  popoktioii, 
r-rnnm  x.  Mnri  i>ri ;  ccbsb  id  1S72.  its  xfiAdes  Mad  nsalts,  I7&-I99; 
;i.rq  a-irtt  *=-.-i-za^  12  kx  ui  a^  i$2-iS4;  ^cconiiDg  to  occBpaSka, 
lU,  iSi  :  triir.trL  zrrs»3t  ex'  ^cccmc.  1SS-190;  cutcs^  I9C>>I94;  reU^iom 
i^r^u:e.  :t  j^zn^  i^iw:  :?«s  lai  pciscpal  viDacei^  aoo^  joi ;  mte- 
CLi^:s  zi  :^  peecMC-  >cs  :  acncahxxe,  aos-2ii ;  rice  crop,  202;  2(^; 


:v:<:3n  :c  :r?cft.  &c^  204 :  nor iiSnn  of  pnnnrry,  domestic  animals^ 
< :  cTnrtJarx:  3BpaeBCSc&.  v^cs  aad  pcioes»  206;  weights  and  mcasaici* 
ar-  .  :i»T--iii.<crsrv  3»  ;  Ixai  tcEx^es.  209 :  also  365-379 ;  lates  of  rent, 
:i;  :  iLcxxrt,  rrfirua,  rzrjstan  c£  crops.  211 ;  Batnnl  rtlamirifs  312; 
c.sr^csssia;  zrfaeaces  lai  fssinc  ■aiau^ga,  213 ;  Ibreign  and  absentee 
am-'-r-^  roais  Aic  214 :  sasc£ictBxes«  ooounerce,  and  trade,  215 ;  c^itsl 
1=11  :zzsTrSL  216 :  aewpapcn.  aEKame  tax,  &c,  217  ;  lerenne  and  czpendi- 
"."LTS.  227-220:  uri  ievJjtatxz  and  hisuxj  of  fire  principal  /argands,  221- 
rrt  .  iiif  tn,  r» :  c-jce  c-c  cvvllectioa,  227 ;  land  law,  conits,  &c  228 ; 
}<*.^^t  i;z2,':isZ..3^  Z2^  :  cr*r.:".al  cascs»  230 ;  criminal  daces,  230-252 ;  jail 
fCi:^<_rs.  2.^5;  eiscaiJ^-SAl  siaiisdcs,  234-236;  postal  statistics,  237;  fiscal 
■i  T^o.-cj^  23S-243  :  sabdirisioiial  admxnistiatioti,  243-246 ;  dimate,  conser- 
vinrr.  jlc.  246 :  incases,  dirs.  Jlc,  247  ;  natiTe  practitioners  and  charitable 
d^<=:ianes,  24S :  Sto^ogr.  249-251 :  special  report  on  land  tenures,  365-379. 

Eiki-Tar   ic-^u  fonacr  bcai-TTianers  of  the  EHstrict,  now  in  rains,  157,  15& 

ili^'i.'ux.,  a  tanetr  of  jste,  430. 

hsLisx  ihcfii :  Itasca,  130 ;  Bakarganj,  21S-220 ;  Faridpor,  342,  343 ;  Maimin- 

SL^  4t'5-  464. 
rolemr  r.rtr.     See  Haringhata,  54. 

Ballal  Sen,  Hiada  king  uf  Bengal,  54,  70,  iiS ;  palace  at  Bikidbnpiir,  7a 
Fonar  r.rcr,  22. 
BotJls  of  riTers:  Dacca,  20-22 1  Bakaxganj,  16S:  Faridptir,  268;  Miimansiah, 

Kan<:>.     See  RijbonHS. 

Bari^xi  river.    See  Haringhata. 

Bargj^  a  land  tenare,  453. 

Bahial,  mnnidpality,  head-quarters  of  Bakirganj  District,  aoa 

Barisal  guns,  natnral  phenomenon,  175. 
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CkangSy  Tillages  of  aboriginmls,  401. 

Chariuble  inititiitioni :  Dtcci,  14^153;  BikargMJJ,  248,  249;  Faridjmr,  359; 
Maimansinh,  480,  481. 

Chars,  alluTial  islands,  168,  264,  386. 

CMaukUdrs.    See  Police  Sutistics. 

Children  under  12,  number  of,  34,  182,  280,  395. 

Christian  population  :  Dacca,  60,  61  ;  Bikarganj,  198,  199  ;  Faridpnr,  288,  289 ; 
Maimansinh,  41a 

Christian  missions,  60,  61,  ^^,  198,  199.  289,  410. 

Oimate,  &c  :  Dacca,  141-143  ;  Bdkarganj,  246 ;  Faridpur,  357,  35^ ;  Maiman- 
sinh,479. 

Collector  first  appointed  at  Dacca,  124. 

Commerce  and  trade:   Dacca,  23,  24,   113-11$;   Bikarganj,   170,  215,  216; 
Faridpur,  269,  339,  340 ;  Maimansinh,  388,  461. 

Commercial  residency  at  Dacca  abolished,  124. 

Communication,  means  of.    See  Roads,  &c 

Compensating  influences  in  cases  of  flood  or  drought:  Dacca,  104;  Bikaiganj, 
213  ;  Faridpur,  332;  Maimansinh,  457. 

Condition  of  the  people,  material :  Dacca,  74-79  ;  BAkarganj,  20i,  202 ;  Farid- 
pur, 295,  296  ;  Maimansinh,  418,  419. 

Cooserrancy,  &c. :    Dacca,   143 ;  BAkarganj,  246 ;   Faridpur,   360 ;   Maiman- 
sinh, 479. 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  in  Dacca,  84-86. 

Cotton  cloth,  value  of  trade  in,  109,  no,  1 1 3. 

CourU :  Dacca,  124,  132;  Bikarganj,  228 ;  Faridpur,  344 ;  Maimansinh,  465. 

Criminal  cases:    Dacca,  134;    Bikarganj,  230;    Faridpur,  345;   Maimansinh, 
467. 

Criminal  classes:   Dacca,  134;  Bikarganj,  230-232;  Faridpur,  346;  Maiman- 
sinh, 468. 

Crops.  .  See  Tillage. 

Cultivators,   condition   of:   Dacca,  92,    93;   Bikarganj,  205;    Faridpur,  317; 
Maimansinh,  443.     See  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Occupancy  Rights. 

Dacca  District  {Dhdka) :  Geographical  situation,  area,  and  head-quaiters,  17 ; 
boundaries,  jurisdiction,  and  physical  aspect,  18 ;  elevated  tracts,  &&,  19  ;  river 
system,  20-22 ;  lakes,  marshes,  &c,  22  ;  river  traffic,  23  ;  fisheries,  24 ;  maish 
cultivation,  25;  lines  of  drainage,  minerals,  jungle  products,  &c,  26; 
ferae  naturse,  27-31 ;  estimates  of  population  previous  to  1872,  31';  census 
of  1872,  its  agencies  and  results,  31-41 ;  population  according  to  sex  and  age, 
34 ;  according  to  occupation,  35-38 ;  ethnical  division  of  people,  38-46 ; 
castes,  46-51  ;  religious  division  of  people,  52-61  ;  towns  and  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  61-74  ;  material  condition  of  the  people,  74-81  ;  agriculture, 
82-102  ;  cereal  crops,  82,  83;  green  crops,  84  ;  cotton,  85  ;  jute,  86;  hemp 
and  rhea,  88 ;  miscellaneous  crops,  89,  90  ;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c,  91, 
92 ;  condition  of  the  cultivators,  92 ;  domestic  animals,  implements  and 
mode  of  agriculture,  93 ;  wages  and  prices,  94  ;  weights  and  measures,  95 ; 
day-labourers  and  spare  land,  96 ;  settlement  and  land  tenures,  97-100 ;  rates 
of  rent,  loi  ;  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  102 ;  blights  and  floods,  103;  droughts 
and  compensating  influences,  104 ;  famine  warnings,  105  ;  foreign  and 
absentee  landlords,  106 ;  roads  and  means  of  communicatioDi  107 ;  minei^ 
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Aboriginal  tribes:  Dacca,  41-44;  Bakarganj,  188,  189,  193;  Faridpur,  285; 

Maimansinh,  401,  402. 
Akwdbs,  cesses  and  petty  taxes,  97,  127. 
Absentee  landlords,  106,  214,  333,  458. 
Adisor,  king  of  Bengal,   his  dynasty,  118;   his  importation  of  Kanauj  Brdh- 

mans,  53. 
Administration:    Dacca,    129-141 ;    Bikaiganj,   217-246;    Faridpnr,    341-357; 

Maimansinh,  462,  479. 
Administrative    divisions:    Dacca,    138-141;    B4karganj,  238-246;   Faridpnr, 

353-357;  Maimansinh,  474-479. 
Administrative  history  :  Dacca,  126-129. 

Afghdns,  fortified  settlements  of,  73 ;  rebellion  of,  67 ;  defeat  of,  12a 
Age,  population  according  to  :  Dacca,  34 ;  Bakarganj,   182 ;  Faridpur,   280 ; 

Maimansinh,  395. 
Agrad^f,  degraded  Brihmans,  48,  49,  403. 
Agricultural  exhibition  at  Faridpur,  292,  293. 
Agricultural  implements :    Dacca,  93 ;   B^arganj,  206 ;   Faridpur,   319,  320 

Maiman^nh,  444. 
Agricultural  population,  as  compared  with  non-agricultural,  64,  65,  201,  202, 

295,  410. 
Agriculture:  Dacca, 82-102 ;  Bakarganj,  202-211 ;  Faridpur,  296-330;  Maiman- 
sinh, 419-457.    See  also  Tillage. 
Akrds,  Vaishnav  monasteries,  56,  409,  417. 
Alapsinh,  an  important /ar^aftii  in  Maimansinh,  414,  477. 
Alluvion  and  diluvion:  Bdkarganj,  167,  168;  Faridpur,  263-268;  Maimansinh, 

389. 
Almshouse,  or  Langar  Khini,  at  Dacca,  149. 

Amusements  of  the  people:  Dacca,  81,  82 ;  horse-racing  in  Bikarganj,  216. 

Angarii,  village  in  Bakarganj,  with  export  of  rice,  201. 

Aratddr,  commission  agent  for  selling  jute,  457. 

Area:   Dacca,   17,129;   Bakarganj,    157;    Faridpur,   255;    Maimansinh,   383. 
Under  cultivation:  Dacca,  91;  Bdkaiganj,  204;  Faridpur,  315;  Maiman- 
sinh, 442. 
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Drooght  in  Dacca,  104 ;  in  Bikarganj,  valmowD,  212 1  in  Fari^mr,  331 ;  in 

Maimantinh,  afanott  unknown,  437. 
Dfowning,  dcathi  by :  Dacca,  123 ;  Bakaiganj,  170 ;  Faridpor,  269 ;  Maimansinh, 

38S. 
Drags,  indieenoot  ▼cgeUbk  :  Dacca,  144-146;  Bakaxganj,  248;  Faiidpnr,  359, 

360;  llaiiantMnh,  479. 
Dndu  Mijin,  head  of  the  sect  of  Fariisis,  195,  290,  291. 
Dunb.    See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dnrdorii,  site  of  remains  of  a  strong  fort  in  Dacca,  73,  74. 
Doigipor,  large  Tillage  in  Maimansinh,  residence  of  Mihir4j4  of  Snsang,  41S. 
Dntch  Cactories  at  Dacca  taken  possession  of  by  the  Fjiglish,  67, 124. 

Eaethquakis,  of  occasional  occurrence  in  Dacca,  141,  142. 

East  India  Companj,  trade  of,  in  Dacca,  68,  113  ;  history  of  administration  of 

Dacca  under,  123126,  129. 
Edncational  statistics :  Dacca,  i35->37 ;  B4karganj,  234-236 ;  Faridpur,  348-3P ; 

Maimansinh,  47 1 -473. 
Elephants  captured  in  northern  part  of  Maimansinh,  391, 392 ;  disease  amon^  147. 
Eletated  lands.    See  Hills,  &c 
ytqi^K^^iVn^fTi^T  in  Dacca,  none  exist  and  none  are  required,  25,  104  ;  in  Bakarganj, 

their  construction  impracticable,  212 ;  in  Faridpur,  none  exist  but  they  are 

much  required,  331 ;  in  Maimansinh,  none  exist  and  none  are  required,  457. 
Embroidery,  art  of,  practised  at  Dacca,  chiefly  by  Musalmin  women,  no,  ill. 
Emigration  and  immigration:  Dacca,  41-46;   Bikarganj,   188-190 ;  Faridpor, 

285,  286 ;  Maimansinh,  401, 40a. 
Enhancement  of  rent,  93,  loi,  209,  318,  325,  456. 
English,  aettlement  of,  in  Dacca,  45,  46 ;  factories  confiscated  under  Aurangzeb, 

122.    5>ee  also  East  India  Company. 
Estates  held  immediately  by  GoTcmment,  368,  369,  449. 
Estates  paying  revenue  direct  to  GoTemment,  88,  365-367,  448,  449. 
Estates  rent  free,  99,  368,  377-379.  453- 

See  also  Tenures  of  Land. 
Ethnical  dirision  of  people:   Dacca,   38-46;    Bakaigaaj,   188-190;    Faridpar, 

2S4-2S6 ;  Maimansinh,  398-401. 
Europeans  in  Dacca,  44-46. 
Exhibition,  agricultural,  at  Faridpur,  292,  293. 
Expenditure.     See  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 
Exports.    See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Factories  at  Dacca  of  English,  Dutch,  &c,  45,  46,  67,  68^  113,  122,  124; 
indigo  factories  in  Dacca,  106 ;  in  Faridpur,  338,  341 ;  deserted  muslin 
factories  in  Maimansinh,  459. 

Fairs  or  religious  gatherings:  Dacca,  114,  148;  Bikarganj,  201,  215,  247; 
Faridpur,  292,  293,  340 ;  Maimansinh,  461,  479. 

Fallow  lands,  102,  21 1,  330,  457. 

Famine  of  17SS  in  Dacca,  103  ;  of  1822  in  Bakarganj,  212. 

Famine  warnings :  Dacca,  105-106;  Bakarganj,  213;  Faridpur,  332;  Maiman- 
sinh, 457.  458. 

Faraizis,  or  reformed  Muhammadan  sect :  Dacca,  59 ;  Bikarganj,  195,  196 ; 
Faridpur,  original  home  of  the  sect,  290 ;  Maimansinh,  409. 
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Baris^I  river,  i6a 

Barna  Sarmi^  degraded  Br&hmans,  403. 

Bebijiis,  a  gipsy-like  tribe  of  Mahammadans,  194. 

Bediyis,  a  wandering  gipsy-like  tribe,  25,  43,  51,  193,  288,  407. 

Bepdris,  petty  dealers  in  jute,  435. 

Betang^  Tillage  in  Farfdpur,  with  trade  in  rice  and  pulses,  292. 

Betel-nut  or  suparl  tree,  cultivation  of,  89,  204,  312. 

Bhairab  Bizir  or  Ulakindi,  important  commercial  mart,  416,  441,  461. 

Bhdngi,  town  in  Faridpur,  exporting  jute  andsugar,and  importingrice,  salt,  &c,  291. 

Bhatial,  a  variety  of  jute,  439. 

Bhiwil  or  Ni^rf,  village  inhabited  by  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent,  72. 

Bhniy^  or  Buddhist  Rdjis  of  Bengal,  118 ;  ruins  of  their  capital,  72,  73. 

Biknunidit3ra,  celebrated  Hindu  king,  who  gave  his  name  to  Bikrampur,  1 18. 

Bikiampur/ar^^kf,  ancient  capital  of  Hindu  kings  of  Bengal,  seat  of  Sanskrit 
learning,  70,  71,  136. 

Blights:  Dacca,  102;  Bdkarganj,  112;  Faridpur,  330;  Maimansinh,  457. 

Blind,  numbers  of,  34,  184,  282,  395. 

Bodlmdri,  town  in  Faridpur,  with  trade  in  rice  and  cotton  goods,  291. 

Bore,  in  the  Meghnd  estuary,  167. 

Boundaries  :' Dacca,  18 ;  Bikarganj,  157  ;  Faridpur,  255 ;  Maimansinh,  383. 

Bozargomedpur^r^aifil,  historical  sketch  of,  222,  223. 

Br&hmans,  with  their  subdivisions :  Dacca,  47,  52-55 ;  Bikarganj,  190 ;  Farid- 
pur, 286 ;  Maimansinh,  402, 403. 

Brihma  Samij  :  Dacca,  58,  117;  Bdkarganj,  197;  Faridpur,  289;  Maimansinh,' 
409,  410. 

Brahmaputra  river,  old  bed  of,  20,  386. 

Buddhist  kings  of  Bengal,  118. 

Buddhists,  numbers  of,  52,  198. 

Bunds,  a  hill  tribe  from  Western  Bengal,  43,  51,  190,  193,  285,  288,  407. 

Bnrigangd  river,  20,  22. 

Calamities,  natural:  Dacca,  102-104;  Bdkarganj,  212;  Faridpur,  330-332; 
Maimansinh,  457. 

Canala:  Dacca,  23,  108;  Bdkarganj,  169,  170;  Faridpur,  none,  334;  Maiman- 
sinh, none,  459. 

Capital  and  interest:  Dacca,  115,  116;  Bdkarganj,  216,  217;  Faridpur,  340; 
Maimansinh,  461,  462. 

Castes,  list  of,  with  numbers,  occupations,  &c. :  Dacca,  46-51 ;  Bdkaxganj,  190- 
194 ;  Faridpur,  286-288 ;  Maimansinh,  402-408. 

Cattle  :  Dacca,  93  ;  Bdkarganj,  205,  206 ;  Faridpur,  319  ;  Maimansinh,  443. 

Cattle  disease  :  Dacca,  146,  147 ;  Bdkarganj,  247. 

Census  of  1872 :  Dacca,  31-41 ;  Bdkarganj,  178-188  ;  Faridpur,  278-284 ;  Mai- 
mansinh, 392-401. 

Chanddls,  a  caste  of  semi-Hinduised  aboriginals,  50,  193,  259,  260^  275,  285, 
287,  406. 

Chandradwip  pargand,  historical  sketch  of,  224. 

Changes  in  jurisdiction :  Dacca,  18 ;  Bdkarganj,  158 ;  Faridpur,  256,  257 ; 
Maimansinh,  384. 

Changes  in  river  courses :  Dacca,  21  ;  Bdkarganj,  168 ;  FaridpuTy  264-268 ; 
Maimansinh,  385,  386. 
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Changs,  Tillages  of  Aboriginals,  401. 

ChariUble  institutions :  Dacca,  148-153;  Bikarganj,  248,  249;  Farfdpur,  359; 
Maimansinh,  480,  481. 

Chars,  alluYial  islands,  168,  264,  386. 

ChauUddrs.    See  Police  Sutistics. 

Children  under  12,  number  of,  34,  182,  280,  395. 

Christian  population :  Dacca,  60,  61  ;  B4karganj,  198,  199 ;  Faridpur,  288,  289  ; 
Maimansinh,  41a 

Christian  missions,  60,  61,  72,  198,  199,  289,  410. 

Climate,  &c  :  Dacca,  141-143  ;  Bikarganj,  246 ;  Farfdpur,  357,  3S8 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 479. 

Collector  first  appointed  at  Dacca,  124. 

Commerce  and  trade:   Dacca,  23,  24,   113-115  >    Bikarganj,   170,  215,  216; 
Faridpur,  269,  339,  340 ;  Maimansinh,  388,  461. 

Commercial  residency  at  Dacca  abolished,  124. 

Communication,  means  of.    See  Roads,  &c 

Compensating  influences  in  cases  of  flood  or  drought :  Dacca,  104 ;  Bikarganj, 
213  ;  Faridpur,  332 ;  Maimansinh,  457. 

Condition  of  the  people,  material :  Dacca,  74-79  ;  Bikarganj,  201,  202  5  Farid- 
pur, 295,  296  ;  Maimansinh,  418,  419. 

Conservancy,  &c. :   Dacca,   143 ;  BAkarganj,  246 ;  Faridpur,   360 ;   Maiman- 
sinh, 479. 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  in  Dacca,  84-86. 

Cotton  cloth,  value  of  trade  in,  109,  no,  113. 

CourU:  Dacca,  124,  132;  Bikarganj,  228;  Faridpur,  344;  Maimansinh,  465. 

Criminal  cases:    Dacca,  134;    Bikarganj,  230;    Faridpur,  345;   Maimansinh, 
467. 

Criminal  classes:  Dacca,  134;  Bikarganj,  230-232;  Faridpur,  346;  Maiman- 
sinh, 468. 

Crops.  .  See  Tillage. 

Cultivators,  condition  of:  Dacca,  92,  93;  Bdkarganj,  205;  Faridpur,  317; 
Maimansinh,  443.     See  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Occupancy  Rights. 

Dacca  District  (Dhdka) :  Geographical  situation,  area,  and  head-quarters,  17 ; 
boundaries,  jurisdiction,  and  physical  aspect,  18;  elevated  tracts,  &a,  19 ;  river 
system,  20-22 ;  lakes,  marshes,  &c.,  22  ;  river  traffic,  23  ;  fisheries,  24 ;  marsh 
cultivation,  25;  lines  of  drainage,  minerals,  jungle  products,  &&,  26; 
ferse  naturae,  27-31 ;  estimates  of  population  previous  to  1872,  31';  census 
of  1872,  its  agencies  and  results,  31-41 ;  population  according  to  sex  and  age, 
34 ;  according  to  occupation,  35-38 ;  ethnical  division  of  people,  38-46 ; 
castes,  46-51 ;  religious  division  of  people,  52-61 ;  towns  and  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  61-74  ;  material  condition  of  the  people,  74-81 ;  agriculture, 
82-102  ;  cereal  crops,  82,  83 ;  green  crops,  84  ;  cotton,  85  ;  jute,  86 ;  hemp 
and  rhea,  88 ;  miscellaneous  crops,  89,  90 ;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c,  91, 
92 ;  condition  of  the  cultivators,  92 ;  domestic  animals,  implements  and 
mode  of  agriculture,  93 ;  wages  and  prices,  94  ;  weights  and  measures,  95 ; 
day-labourers  and  spare  land,  96 ;  settlement  and  land  tenures,  97-100 ;  rates 
of  rent,  loi  ;  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  102 ;  blights  and  floods,  103;  droughts 
and  compensating  influences,  104 ;  famine  warnings,  105  ;  foreign  and 
absentee  landlords,  106 ;  roads  and  means  of  communication,  107 ;  minei» 
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ftc,  108;  mairafActnres,  109-113;  weaving,  109;  embroidery,  no;  gold 
and  tilYer  work,  and  shell-work,  in  ;  pottery  and  condition  of  manufi3u:tar- 
ing  classes,  112;  commerce  and  trade,  113-115;  capital  and  interest,  115, 
116;  institutions  and  societies,  newspapers,  &c.,  117  ;  incomes  and  income 
tax,  118;  historyof  theDistrict,  118-129;  revenue  and  expenditure,  129-132; 
land  law,  courts,  &c.,  132;  police  statistics,  133 ;  criminal  classes,  134;  jail 
statistics,  134,  135;  educational  statistics,  135-137;  postal  statistics,  138; 
administrative  subdivisions,  138,  139;  fiscal  divisions,  139- 141  ;  climate, 
&c  ;  141-143  ;  diseases,  &c.,  143, 144 ;  indigenous  vegetable  drugs,  145,  146; 
cattle  disease,  147  ;  fairs  and  religious  gatherings,  148 ;  charitable  institutions 
and  dispensaries,  148-153. 

Dacca  city :  situation,  and  origin  of  name,  head-quarters  of  District,  18,  19 ;  first 
£ngUsh  settlement,  145 ;  Christian  missions,  60,  61 ;  population  and  muni- 
cipal income,  61,  62,  70 ;  description  and  hbtory,  65-68 ;  manufactures, 
109-112;  trade,  114;  seat  of  Mughul  Government,  120-122;  French  and 
Dutch  factories,  124;  Sepoy  mutiny,  124-126;  College,  135,  137;  lunatic 
asylui^  and  Mitford  Hospital,  148,  149. 

JTdJkditiy  gang-robbery,  134,  230,  346,  468. 

Dakshin  Shihbizpur,  island  of,  retransferred  to  Bdkarganj,  158;  most  elevated 
part  of  District,  159 ;  bore  off  the  coast,  167 ;  exportation  of  betel-nuts, 
170;  flood  in  1822,  212  ;  subdivision,  243,  244 ;  rates  of  rent,  210. 

Dalils,  jute  brokers,  435,  436. 

Datt's  Bizir  or  Biru,  great  jute  mart  in  Maimansinh,  417,  441. 

Date-palm,  sugar  manufactured  from,  in  Faridpur,  309,  334-338. 

Danlat  Khdn,  municipality,  on  island  of  Dakshin  Shihbdzpur,  with  river  traffic 
and  exportation  of  betel-nuts,  170,  201. 

Day-labourers  or  krishdns :  Dacca,  95,  96 ;  Bdkarganj,  208 ;  Faridpur,  324 ; 
Maimansinh,  448. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  number  of,  34,  184,  282,  395. 

Decennial  settlement,  98,  221. 

Density  of  population,  33,  182,  183,  279-281,  393,  394. 

Deord,  a  variety  of  jute,  439. 

DtH^  a  variety  of  jute,  439. 

Defwdl,  a  variety  of  jute,  438. 

Dhikeswari,  a  goddess,  eponym  of  Dacca  :  her  shrine,  18. 

Dhaleswari  river,  18,  20. 

Dhamrai,  manufacturing  village  in  Dacca,  near  former  fortified  settlements  of 
Afghins,  73. 

Dhinikoli,  large  village  in  Maimansinh,  413. 

Dhol  Samudra,  large  marsh  or  lake  in  Faridpur,  268,  361. 

Dilttvion.     See  Alluvion  and  Diluvion. 

Diseases  prevalent  in  Dacca,  95,  96 ;  in  Bikarganj,  208  ;  in  Faridpur,  358,  359 ; 
in  Maimansinh,  479. 

Dispensaries:  Dacca,  149-153;  Bdkarganj,  248,  249;  Faridpur,  359;  Maiman- 
sinh, 480,  481. 

Domestic  animals  :  Dacca,  93;  Bakarganj,  169,  170;  Faridpur,  319;  Maiman- 
sinh, 443. 

Drainage,  lines  of:  Dacca,  26;  Bikarganj,  172-174;  Faridpur,  276;  Maiman- 
sinh, 390. 

Dress  of  the  people  :  Dacca,  74,  75  ;  Faridpur,  295  ;  Maimansinh,  418. 
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Diottght  in  Daces,  104 ;  in  Bikaiganj,  unknown,  212 ;  in  Faiidpnr,  331 ;  in 

Maimansinh,  almost  unknown,  437. 
Drowning,  deaths  by :  Dacca,  123 ;  Bikaiganj,  170 ;  Faridpur,  269 ;  Maimansinh, 

388. 
Drags,  indigenous  ▼cgetable  :  Dacca,  144-146;  B^Uuuganj,  248 ;  Faridpur,  359, 

360 ;  Maimansinh,  479. 
Dudii  Miyin,  head  of  the  sect  of  Fariiisis,  195,  290,  291. 
Dumb.    See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Durdnrii,  site  of  remains  of  a  strong  fort  in  Dacca,  73,  74. 
Doigipur,  laige  village  in  Maimansinh,  residence  of  Mih4r4j4  of  Susang,  41S. 
Dutch  factories  at  Dacca  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  67, 124. 

Earthquakxs,  of  occasional  occurrence  in  Dacca,  141, 142. 

East  India  Company,  trade  of,  in  Dacca,  68,  113  ;  history  of  administration  of 

Dacca  under,  123-126,  129. 
Educational  statistics :  Dacca,  135-137 ;  Bdkarganj,  234-236 ;  Faridpur,  348-352 ; 

Maimansinh,  471-473. 
Elephants  captured  in  northern  part  of  Maimansinh,  391, 392 ;  disease  among^  147. 
Elevated  lands.    See  Hills,  &c. 
Embankments  in  Dacca,  none  exist  and  none  are  required,  25,  104 ;  in  Bikaiganj, 

their  construction  impracticable,  212 ;  in  Faridpur,  none  exist  but  they  are 

much  required,  331 ;  in  Maimansinh,  none  exist  and  none  are  required,  457. 
Embroidery,  art  of,  practised  at  Dacca,  chiefly  by  Musalmin  women,  no,  in. 
Emigration  and  immigration:  Dacca,  41-46;  Bakarganj,  188-190 ;  Faridpur, 

285,  286 ;  Maimansinh,  401,  402. 
Enhancement  of  rent,  93,  loi,  209,  318,  325,  456. 
English,  settlement  of,  in  Dacca,  45,  46 ;  factories  confiscated  under  Aurangzeb, 

122.    See  also  East  India  Company. 
Estates  held  immediately  by  Government,  368,  369,  449. 
Estates  paying  revenue  direct  to  Government,  88,  365-367,  448,  449. 
EsUtes  rent  free,  99,  368,  377-379.  453- 

See  also  Tenures  of  Land. 
Ethnical  division  of  people:   Dacca,   38-46;   Bakaigaaj,   188-190;   Faridpur, 

284-286 ;  Maimansinh,  398-401. 
Europeans  in  Dacca,  44-46. 
Exhibition,  agricultural,  at  Faridpur,  292,  293. 
Expenditure.     See  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 
Exports.    See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Factories  at  Dacca  of  English,  Dutch,  &c.,  45,  46,  67,  68^  113,  122,  124; 
indigo  factories  in  Dacca,  106;  in  Faridpur,  338,  341;  deserted  muslin 
factories  in  Maimansinh,  459. 

Fairs  or  religious  gatherings:  Dacca,  114,  148;  Bakarganj,  201,  215,  247; 
Faridpur,  292,  293,  340 ;  Maimansinh,  461,  479. 

Fallow  lands,  102,  211,  330,  457. 

Famine  of  1788  in  Dacca,  103  ;  of  1822  in  Bakarganj,  212. 

Famine  warnings :  Dacca,  105-106;  Bakarganj,  213;  Faridpur,  332;  Maiman- 
sinh, 457.  458. 

Faraizis,  or  reformed  Muhammadan  sect:  Dacca,  59;  Bakarganj,  195,  196; 
Faridpur,  original  home  of  the  sect,  290 ;  Maimansinh,  409. 
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Faridpur  District:  Geographical  situation,  area,  head-quarters,  and  boundaries, 
255  ;  jurisdiction  and  formation  of  District,  256  ;  general  aspect  of  country, 
257-260 ;  river  system,  260-263 ;  alluvicm  flmd  diluvion,  2^3 ;  changes  in 
riTcr  channels,  264-268 ;  lakes,  marshes,  &c.,  268 ;  river  traffic,  &&,  269 ; 
fisheries,  fish,  &c,  270-275 ;  marsh  reclamation,  275 ;  long^stemmed  rice, 
lines  of  drainage,  mineral  products,  &c,  276 ;  ferae  naturae,  277 ;  esti- 
mates of  population  prior  to  1872,  278 ;  census  of  1872,  its  agencies  and 
results,  279-285  ;  population  according  to  sex  and  age,  280 ;  according  to 
occupation,  282-284;  ethnical  division  of  people,  282-286;  castes,  286-288; 
religious  division  of  people,  288-291 ;  town  population,  municipalities,  &c., 
291-295 ;  material  condition  of  the  people,  295  ;  agriculture,  296-330;  rice, 
296-305 ;  pulse  crops,  306 ;  oil  seeds,  fibres,  sugar-cane,  308 ;  date-palm, 
indigo,  309;  safHower,  tobacco,  310;  g&njd  and  pdn^  311;  fruit  trees, 
312-315  ;  area  under  cultivation,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c.,  315-317 ;  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  317;  domestic  animals,  318;  agricultural  implements,  319; 
wages  and  prices,  320-322 ;  weights  and  measures,  322-324 ;  day-labourers 
and  spare  land,  324 ;  land  tenures,  325  ;  rates  of  rent,  325-329 ;  manure, 
irrigation,  329,  330;  natural  calamities,  330;  floods  and  drought,  331; 
famine  warnings,  332  ;  foreign  and  absentee  landlords,  333  ;  roads,  &c.,  334 ; 
manufactures,  334-339 ;  sugar,  334-338 ;  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  339  ;  trade  and  commerce,  capital  and  interest,  340  ;  institutions, 
incomes,  and  income  tax,  341  ;  administration,  341-357  ;  revenue  and  expent 
diture,  341-343 ;  land  revenue  and  subdivision  of  estates,  343,  344 ;  courts 
and  land  law,  344  ;  police  statistics,  345  ;  criminal  classes,  346  ;  jail  statistics, 
347>  34^ »  educational  statistics,  348-352  ;  postal  statistics,  353  ;  fiscal  divi- 
sions, 353-356 ;  subdivisional  administration,  357 ;  climate,  diseases,  &&, 
358 ;  medical  charities,  native  practitioners,  359 ;  indigenous  drugs,  360 ; 
conservancy,  sanitation,  &c.,  360-362. 

Fandpur  town,  agricultural  exhibition  at,  292,  293  ;  municipal  revenue,  population, 
&C.,  294. 

Females,  numbers  of,  34,  182,  280,  394 ;  occupation  of,  37,  38,  187,  188,  284, 

398. 
Ferae  naturae  :  Dacca,  27-41 ;  Bakarganj,  177  ;  Faridpur,  277  ;  Maimansinh,  391. 

Ferries  in  Maimansinh,  387,  388. 

Fibres,  cultivation  of :  Dacca,  84-88  ;  Bdkarganj,  204 ;  Faridpur,  308 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 421-441. 

Firinghis.    See  Portuguese. 

Firinghi  Bazar,  village  with  Portuguese  settlement  in  Dacca,  45,  72. 

Fiscal  divisions  ox  pargands^  alphabetical  list  of:  Dacca,  1 39-141  ;  Bakarganj, 
238-243  ;  Fandpur,  353-356  ;  Maimansinh,  477-479 ;  of  historical  interest  in 
Bdkarganj,  222-226. 

Fish,  fisheries,  fishing  communities,  and  modes  of  fishing  :  Dacca,  24,  25,  30 ; 
Bakarganj,  170,  1 71,  177  ;  Faridpur,  270-275  ;  Maimansinh,  389,  392. 

Floods  :  Dacca,  103,  104  ;  Bdkarganj,  212  ;  Faridpur,  331  ;  Maimansinh,  457. 

Food  of  the  people  :  Dacca,  78-81 ;  Bdkarganj,  202 ;  Faridpur,*  295,  296 ; 
Maimansinh,  419. 

Fords  on  rivers  :  Dacca,  22  ;  Bdkarganj,  none,  168  ;  Faridpur,  268. 

Foreign  landlords,  106,  214,  333,  458. 

Forests,  and  forest  products  :  Dacca,  19,  26,  27  ;  Bdkarganj,  175, 176 ;  Faridpur, 
277  ;  Maimansinh,  390,  391. 
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Forts  in  Daces,  in  the  city  no  vestiges  remain,  66 ;  rains  o(  at  Idrakpor, 

Dhinuii,  Dordorii,  72-74,  121  ;  in  Maimansinh,  417. 
French  (actories  in  Dacca  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  67,  124. 
Fraits  consumed  in  Dacca,  80,  90 ;  consumed  and  {^rown  in  Faridpor,  312-315. 
Fornitoie  of  the  people  :  Dacca,  77,  78 ;  Faiidpur,  295  ;  Msumansinh,  419. 

Game,  small,  found  in  Dacca,  27-30;  in  Bikarganj,  177;  Faridpur,  277,  278; 

Maimansinh,  391,  392. 
Ganges  or  Padmi  riTcr,  18,  21,  158,  160,  261,  264-268. 
Cdnjdf  cultivated  in  Faridpnr,  311. 

GAroSy  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe,  north  of  Maimansinh,  384,  391^  401,  402. 
Geology  of  Bikarganj  District,  249-251. 
Ghigar  river,  161. 
Ghizfkhili  river,  2a 
Go41anda,  town  in  Faridpur,  at  junction  of  Padmi  and  Jamuni  rivers ;  present 

terminus  of  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  and  starting-point  of  Assam  steamers, 

261,  292,  334. 
Gold  and  silver  work  in  Dacca,  in. 
Gopilganj,  town  in  Faridpur,  famous  for  trade  in  jute,  &c,  and  mannfiicture  of 

mats,  291. 
Greeks,  settlement  of,  at  Dacca,  46 ;  in  Bikarganj,  214. 
Green  crops :  Dacca,  83,  84  ;  Biikarganj,  204 ;  Faridpur,  306-308 ;  Maimansinh, 

42a 

RXjANGS,  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe,  numerous  in  Maimansinh,  401,  402. 

Hij{  Sharitulla,  founder  of  the  Fasiizi  sect  of  Muhammadans,  195,  290. 

Hiodi  bil^  a  considerable  lake  in  the  Madhupur  jungle,  388. 

Haringhiti^  or  Madhumati,  or  Baleiwar,  or  Bara^  river,  160,  164,  262. 

Hisidi,  considerable  town  in  Dacca,  61,  63. 

Hawald^    See  Tenures  of  Land. 

Hemp,  or  stm-pdt^  cultivation  of,  87,  88,  308. 

Hills  and  elevated  tracts  :  in  Dacca,  19,  20 ;  in  Maimansinh,  385  ;  in  Bikarganj 

and  Faridpur,  none,  158,  260. 
Hill  tribes  and  aboriginals :  Dacca,   41-44 ;  Bdkarganj,  190 ;   Faridpur,   285 ; 

Maimansinh,  401,  402. 
Hindu  population  :  Dacca,  34;  Bakarganj,  182 ;  Faridpur,  280 ;  Maimansinh, 

394. 
Holdings,  size  of :  Dacca,  92 ;  Bikarganj,  205 ;  Faridpur,  317 ;  Maimansinh,  443. 

Horse-racing  in  Bikarganj,  216. 

Houses,  number  of:  Dacca,  31,  33;  Bikarganj,  178,  183;  Faridpur,  278,  281; 

Maimansinh,  393. 
Houses  of  the  people :  Dacca,  in  city,  65,  66 ;  in  country,  75,  76;  Bikaiganj, 

202 ;  Faridpur,  295 ;  Maimansinh,  419. 
Husbandmen.     See  Cultivators,  Tillage,  &c. 

Idalpur  pargand^  historical  sketch  of,  224,  225. 

Idiots,  numbers  of:  Dacca,  34;  Bikarganj,  184;  Faridpur,  280;  Maimansinh, 

395- 
Idrakpur,  site  of  ruins  of  a  circular  fort,  72. 

Immigration.    See  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
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Implements  of  agriculture.    See  Agriculture. 

Imports.    See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Imported  capital :  Dacca,  116 ;  Bakarganj,  217 ;  Faridpur,  340,  341. 

Incomes  and  income  tax  :  Dacca,  118;  Bikarganj,  217;  FaHdpur,  341;  Maiman- 

sinh,  462. 
Indigenous  drugs.    See  Drugs. 

Indigo,  cultivation  and  manufacture,  89,  116,  217,  309,  310,  338,  341,  421,  460. 
Insane  population  :  Dacca,  34  ;  Bdkarganj,  184 ;  Faridpur,  280;  Maimansinh,  395. 
Institutions  and  societies  :  Dacca,  117  ;  Faridpur,  341. 
Interest.     See  Capital  and  Interest. 
Inundations.     See  Floods. 

Iron  ore,  contained  in  soil  in  Dacca,  19,  26,  108  ;  in  Maimansinh,  390. 
Irrigation:   Dacca,   23,    102;  Bakarganj,  not  practised,  211 ;   Faridpur,  330; 

Maimansinh,  389, 457. 

Jabar  Amla,  village  in  Bdkarganj,  with  export  of  rice  and  molasses,  201. 

JdglrSf  in  Dacca,  granted  to  tiger-killers,  27 ;  for  defence  against  Maghs  and 
Assamese,  absorbed  almost  entire  province,  120,  127 ;  resumed,  122. 

Jahingimagar  or  Jahdngidibid,  name  of  Dacca  city  changed  to,  67.  Chakld^ 
under  settlement  of  Jafar  Khin,  included  Bakarganj  and  the  Sundarbans,  221. 

Jail  statistics :  Dacca,  134,  135 ;  Bdkarganj,  232-234 ;  Faridpur,  346-348 ; 
Maimansinh,  468-471. 

Jalaldbdd  and  Fathidbad,  provinces  under  early  Muhammadan  rule,  comprising 
the  present  Districts  of  Dacca,  Faridpur,  and  Bdkarganj,  1 19. 

Jamalpur,  municipality,  most  populous  town  in  Maimansinh,  411,  412;  subdivi- 
sion, 475. 

Jamtmd  river,  20,  385,  386. 

yangipuri,  variety  of  jute,  439. 

Jhdlakdti  or  Mahdrdjganj,  municipality,  great  timber  market,  export  of  rice  and 
paddy,  import  of  salt,  170,  200;  fair,  216. 

Jhindi  river,  387. 

Jkulanjdtrdf  annual  fair  at  Kisoriganj,  413,  461. 

John  de  Silveyra,  an  early  Portuguese  buccaneer,  44. 

Jungle  products:  Dacca,  18;  Bdkarganj,  158 ;  Faridpur,  257;  Maimansinh,  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  Districts,  and  changes  therein :  Dacca,  18 ;  Bdkarganj,  158 ; 
Faridpur,  257  ;  Maimansinh,  283. 

Jute,  cultivation  and  trade  :  Dacca,  86,  87;  Bdkarganj,  204;  Faridpur,  308, 
338,  339 ;  Maimansinh,  commercial  staple  of  District,  Commissioner's  re- 
port, 421-441 ;  varieties  of  plant,  422  ;  mode  of  cultivation,  423,  424 ; 
steeping,  425  ;  out-turn  and  prices,  426 ;  exhaustion  of  soil  by  crop,  427 ; 
alleged  deterioration  in  quality,  428-431 ;  great  extension  of  trade,  431-433; 
cultivation  by  means  of  advances,  434 ;  buying  and  selling  of  fibre  at  rural 
marts,  435,  436 ;  at  Calcutta,  437 ;  names  for  the  productions  of  different 
places,  438,  439 ;  variations  in  price  of  late  years,  440 ;  prospects  of  the 
trade,  441. 

Kabirajs.    See  Native  Practitioners. 

Kdmdrkhdli,  in  Faridpur,  emporium  of  rice,  mustard,  &c.,  291. 
Kandipur,  manufacture  and  trade  in  sugar,  &c.,  292. 
Kdngsd  river,  487. 
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Rdicioos  diTiiion  of  the  people :  Daccm,  52-61 ;  Bikargmoj,  209-211 ;  Faridpor, 
325-329 ;  Maimansinh,  4o8-4ia 

Reltipous  gatherings.     See  Fairs,  &c. 

Kent  of  land:  Dacca,  100-102;  Bakarganj,  209-211 ;  Faridpor,  325-329; 
Maimansinh,  454-456. 

Rent  cases  :  Dacca,  132  ;  Bakarganj,  228 ;  Faridpar,  344 ;  Maimansinh,  466. 

Kent-free  tenareiL     See  Tenures  of  Land. 

Reptiles,  &c.,  31,  177. 

Revenue  and  expenditure:  Dacca  under  the  Mughnls,  126-129;  onder  the 
Company,  129;  under  the  Crown,  129, 180;  Bakaipinj,  217-220;  Faridpv, 
341-343;  Maimansinh,  462-464. 

Rhea  grass,  cultivation  of,  88. 

Rice  crop  :  Dacca  :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  25  ;  nsoal  crops,  and 
mode  of  cultivation,  82,  83,  90 ;  names  of  plant  in  different  stages,  and  of 
preparations  made  from  rice,  90,  91  ;  out-turn  of  rice,  &c.,  91,  9Z  Bakar- 
ganj :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  171  ;  usual  crops,  with  names  of 
minor  varieties,  of  plant  in  different  stages,  and  of  preparations  made  from 
rice,  202-204 ;  out-turn  of  rice,  &c,  205.  Faridpur :  long-stemmed  rice  and 
its  varieties,  276  ;  usual  crops,  with  mode  of  cultivation,  names  of  varieties, 
and  of  plant  in  different  stages,  296-300 ;  busking  the  grain,  300 ;  prepara- 
tions made  from  rice,  301-304 ;  eatension  of  cultivation,  304 ;  out-tnm  of 
rice,  &c..  315,  316.  Maimansinh  :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  390 ; 
usual  crops,  with  names  of  varieties,  419,  420 ;  mode  of  cultivation,  and  pre- 
parations made  from  rice,  420,  421  ;  out-turn  of  rice,  &&,  442,  443. 

Rights  of  cultivators.    See  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Occupancy  Rights. 

Rivers:  Dacca,  20-22;   Bakarganj,  159-168;  Faridpur,  260-268;  Maimansinh, 

3»5-387. 
River  traffic,  23,  24,  170,  269,  388,  389. 

Roads  means  of  communication,  &c:  Dacca,    106-108,   119,  121;  Bikaiganj, 

214  ;  Faridpur,  333,  334 ;  Maimansinh,  458,  459. 

Roman  Catholic  Christians,  60,  199. 

Rotation  of  crops,  102,  211,  330,  427,  457. 

SXbhXr,  town  in  Dacca,  former  capital  of  a  Bhuiya  Riiji^  23,  63,  72. 

Sa<l);op  caste  in  Dacca,  its  subdivisions,  48,  49. 

Safllower  or  htsum^  cultivation^and  export,  74,  90,  204,  31a 

Sahil)ganj,  trading  village  in  Bakarganj,  201. 

^/,  a  timber  tree,  384. 

Salimabad  fiirt^andy  historical  sketch  of,  223,  224. 

Salt,  importation  of,  23  ;  found  in  Bakarganj,  175,  224. 

Samaj.     See  Brahma  Samaj. 

Sambhuganj,  large  mart  for  country  produce  and  imported  articles  in  Maiman- 
sinh, 415,  441,  461 ;  ferry,  387. 

Sanitation,  &c. :  Dacca,  143 ;  Bakarganj,  246  ;  Faridpur,  341  ;  Maimansinh,  479. 

Sanyais,  worshippers  of  Siva  who  reject  caste,  408. 

Siitair,  village  in  Faridpur  celebrated  for  dtalpdii  mat  manufiicture,  also  for  a 
fair,  292. 

SAyer  revenue  under  the  Mughuls  in  Dacca,  1 27,  129  ;  abolished,  129. 

Sayyidpur,  municipality  in  Faridpur,  with  large  import  trade^  269,  291,  294,  339. 

Sajryidpur,  trading  village  in  Bikarganj,  201. 

Schools.    See  Educational  Statistics. 
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£erries»  387  ;  lakes,  marshes,  &c.,  river  traffic,  388  ;  fisheries  and  nuursh  cul- 
tivation, 389 ;  minerals  and  jungle  products,  390 ;  fera?  natune,  391 ;  esti- 
mates of  population  previous  to  1872, 392  ;  census  of  1872,  its  agencies  and 
results,  392-401 ;  population  according  to  sex  and  age,  394,  395  ;  according 
to  occupation,  395-398 ;  ethnical  division  of  the  people,  398-401  ;  aboriginal 
tribes,  401 ;  castes,  402-408 ;  religious  division  of  the  people,  408-410 ; 
towns,  villages,  &c.,  410-418 ;  material  condition  of  the  people,  418;  agri- 
culture, 419*457  ;  jute,  cultivation  and  trade,  421-441  ;  area,  out-turn  of 
crops,  &c.,  441-443  ;  size  of  holdings,  and  domestic  animals,  443  ;  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  wages  and  prices,  444 ;  weights  and  measures,  445- 
448 ;  day-labourers,  448 ;  tenures  of  land,  448-453 ;  village  officials,  453 ; 
rates  of  rent,  453-456;  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  456;  natural  calamities, 
457 ;  foreign  and  absentee  landlords,  roads,  &c,  458 ;  manufactures,  459, 
460 ;  commerce  and  trade,  461  ;  incomes  and  income  tax,  462  ;  administra- 
tion, 462-479 ;  revenue  and  expenditure,  462-464 ;  land  tax,  465  ;  courts, 
and  land  law,  465,  466  ;  police  statistics,  466-468 ;  criminal  classes,  468  ; 
jail  statistics,  468-471 ;  educational  statistics,  471-473 ;  postal  statistics, 
473,  474  ;  subdivisional  administration,  474-477  ;  fiscal  divisions,  477-479 ; 
climate,  medical  aspect,  conservancy,  &c.,  479 ;  charitable  dispensaries, 
480^481. 

Ifaitnanginli  town,  or  Nasirabad,  municipality:  schools,  dispensary,  &&,  411, 
481  ;  subdivision,  474, 475. 

Males^  proportion  of,  in  population,  34,  182,  280,  394. 

Mffw^g^,  goddess  of  snakes,  special  object  of  worship  in  Bikarganj,  196. 

ICinikganj,  municipality  in  Dacca,  with  large  bdz4r,  61,  62,  69,  70  ^  fair,  1 14  ; 
dispensary,  153  ;  subdivision,  139. 

Hampoirfs,  frontier  tribe,  settled  in  Dacca,  41,  42. 

Manoifactures :  Dacca,  109-113;  Bakarganj,  215;  Faridpur,  334-339;  Maiman- 
smh,  459,  46a 

liami£u:tnring classes,  condition  of:  Dacca,  112,  113;  Bakarganj,  215;  Farid- 
pur, 339 ;  Maimansinh,  460. 

Manures  used  in  Dacca,  102 ;  Bakarganj,  211 ;  Faridpur,  329;  Maimansinh,  456. 

ICarkets.    See  Fairs,  Commerce,  &c 

Marriage,  among  the  Kulin  Brdhmans,  55  ;  among  the  Vaishnavs,  57. 

Marriage  crimes,  among  the  Muhanunadans,  232. 

Marshes.    See  Lakes,  &c. 

Marsh  reclamation :  Dacca,  25;  Bakarganj,  171 -174;  Faridpur,  275;  Maiman- 
sinh, 389,  39a 

Material  condition  of  the  people :  Dacca,  74-82 ;  B^kaiganj,  201,  207 ;  Farid- 
pur, 295,  296  ;  Maimansinh,  418,  419. 

Means  of  communication.     See  Roads,  &c. 

Measures.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Medical  aspects  of  Dacca,  141 -147  ;  Bakarganj,  246-248 ;  Faridpur,  357-362  ; 
Maimansinh,  479. 

Meghn4  river  and  estuary,  20,  159,  160,  162,  387  ;  bore  on  the,  167. 

Mendikhib'  river,  21. 

Meteorological  returns :  Dacca,  142  ;  Bdkarganj,  246 ;  Faridpur,  358 ;  Maiman- 
smh,  479. 

Mines,  minerals,  &c :  Dacca,  26,  108;  Bakarganj,  175  ;  none  in  Faridpur,  276  ; 
Maimansinh,  390. 
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Mir  Jumlah,  Vioeroy  of  Bengml,  made  Dacca  seat  of  gOYemment,  120,  121. 

Mlrganji^  a  varietj  of  jute,  439. 

Missionaries.     See  Christian  Missions.     Of  the  Vaishnavs,  56. 

Mitford  Hospital  at  Dacca,  149,  151. 

Mortgages.    See  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Capital  and  Interest 

Mountains.    See  Hills,  &c. 

Mughul  Government,  history  of  Dacca  under,  120-123 ;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture under,  126-129,221. 

Muhammadans,  numbers  of :  Dacca,  34 ;  Bakarganj,  182,  194  ;  Faridpur,  280 ; 
Maimansinh,  394 ;  account  of,  and  sects  among,  58-60,  195,  196,  289-291, 
408,  409  ;  conquest  and  government  of  Eastern  Bengal  by,  118-123. 

Muhammad  Tughlak,  first  Musalmin  conqueror  of  Eastern  Bengal,  119. 

Muharram  festival  in  Dacca,  description  of,  59. 

Municipalities  :  in  Dacca,  70 ;  Bikarganj,  200 ;  Faridpur,  294 ;  Maimansinh, 
411413. 

Municipal  police.    See  Police  Statistics. 

Munshiganj,  in  Dacca,  site  of  great  annual  commercial  fair,  1 14,  148 ;  subdivi- 
sion, 139. 

Mudidkhana,  name  for  the  Sundarbans  in  the  settlement  of  Prince  Shuja,  221. 

Murshid  Kuli  Khan,  Di'win.  and  subsequently  Nazim  of  Bengal,  222. 

Muslins,  manufacture  of:  in  Dacca,  almost  extinct,  109,  no,  113 ;  in  Maimansinh, 

459. 
Mutiny  of  1857  at  Dacca,  124-126. 

NabXnna  ceremony,  performed  with  unusual  pomp  in  Bikarganj,  196. 

Ndgari.     See  Bhawil. 

Nalchiti,  town  in  Bakarganj,  importing  salt,  sugar,  &c.,  and  exporting  rice  and 
betel-nuts,  municipality,  170,  200. 

Nalit4biri,  in  Maimansinh,  large  mart  for  jute  and  country  produce,  418,  441, 461. 

Ningalband,  site  of  fair  in  Dacca,  148. 

N^rainganj,  in  Dacca,  large  mart  for  jute  and  country  produce ;  depot  of  river 
traffic,  &c,  municipality,  23,  68,  69,  70,  114. 

Ndrdinganjiy  a  variety  of  jute,  439. 

Narisha,  a  populous  town  in  Dacca,  61,  62, 

Nasiribad.     See  Maimansinh  town. 

Native  Christians :  Dacca,  60,  61 ;  Bakarganj,  198 ;  Faridpur,  289 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 41a 

Native  physicians  or  kabiraj\  and  their  drugs:  Dacca,  144-146;  Bakarganj, 
248 ;  Faridpur,  359,  360 ;  Maimansinh,  479. 

Natural  calamities :  Dacca,  102-105;  Bikarganj,  212,  213;  Faridpur,  330-332; 
Maimansinh,  457. 

Nawabs  of  Dacca,  pensioned  by  Lord  Clive,  family  now  extinct,  123. 

Nawdrd  or  ndodrd,  estate  for  support  of  Muhammadan  fleet,  68,  127. 

Newspapers  :  Dacca,  127;  Bakarganj,  217  ;  Faridpur,  none,  341. 

Occupancy  rights  of  cultivators:  Dacca,  91-93;   Bakarganj,  215;   Faridpur, 

317-318;  Maimansinh,  443.     See  also  Tenures  of  Land. 
Occupations   of   the   people:    Dacca,   35-38;   Bakarganj,    184-188;   Faridpur, 

282-284 ;  Maimansinh,  395-398. 
Oil  seeds,  cultivation  of:    Dacca,  74,  83;    Bakarganj,  204;    Faridpur,  308; 

Maimansinh,  42a 
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Oat-turn  of  crops,  &c. :  Dacca,  91,  92 ;  Bikarganj,  204 ;  Farldpur,  315,  316 ; 
Maimansinh,  441-443. 

PadmX  river.    See  Ganges. 

Pil  dynasty,  or  Buddhist  kings  of  Bengal,  resided  in  Dacca,  1 18. 

Pdn  or  betel  leaf,  cultivation  of,  89,  204,  31 1,  421. 

Pargands.     See  Fiscal  Divisions,  325-329. 

Pargand  rates  of  rent,  454-456. 

Patuakhdli  river,  161,  165. 

Patudkhili,  subdivision  of  Bikarganj,  245-246. 

Pearls,  sought  for  by  the  Bediyis,  25,  44 ;  found  in  the  KumiLr  river,  276,  277. 

Peasantry.     See  Cultivators,  Tillage,  &c. 

Physical  aspect  of  the  country :  Dacca,  18,  19;  B4karganj,  158,  159;  Faridpur, 
257-260;  Maimansinh,  384. 

Pilgrimage,  places  of,  69,  293. 

Pirozpura,  subdivision  of  Bikarganj,  245. 

Places  of  historical  interest  in  Dacca,  70-74. 

Police  circles  or  ihdndsy  list  of:  Dacca,  33 ;  B4karganj,  158,  183 ;  Faridpur,  281 ; 
Maimansinh,  466. 

Police  statistics  :  Dacca,  133,  134 ;  Bdkarganj,  228-230 ;  Faridpur,  344-346 ; 
Maimansinh,  466-468. 

Polygamy,  practised  by  Kulin  Brahmins,  55. 

Population :  Dacca,  estimates  of,  previous  to  1872,  31 ;  table  of,  according  to 
census  of  1872,  33  ;  according  to  sex  and  age,  34 ;  according  to  occupation, 
35-38 ;  ethnical  division  of,  38-41 ;  religious  division  of,  52-61 ;  town  popu- 
lation, 61-65,  70;  material  condition  of  the  people,  74-82.  B^karganj, 
estimates  of,  previous  to  1872,  178 ;  census  of  1872,  details  of,  179-182 ; 
table,  183  ;  according  to  sex  and  age,  182 ;  according  to  occupation,  184-188  ; 
ethnical  division  of,  188 ;  religious  division  of,  194-199 ;  town  population, 
199,  200 ;  material  condition  of  people,  201,  202.  Faridpur,  estimates  of, 
previous  to  1 872,  278 ;  census  of  1872,  279-285 ;  details  and  table  of,  280, 
281 ;  according  to  sex  and  age,  280 ;  according  to  occupation,  282-284 ; 
ethnical  division  of,  284-286 ;  religious  division  of,  288-291 ;  town  popula- 
tion, 291,  294;  material  condition  of  the  people,  295,  296.  Maimansinh, 
estimates  of,  previous  to  1872,  392 ;  census  of  1872,  with  table,  393  ;  accord- 
ing to  sex  and  age,  394 ;  according  to  occupation,  395-398 ;  ethnical  division 
of,  398-401  ;  religious  division  of,  408-410 ;  town  population,  410-414 ; 
material  condition  of  the  people,  418. 

Portuguese,  settlements  of,  in  Dacca,  44,  45,  72;  invasions  of,  74t  120 ;  in 
Bakarganj,  214. 

Postal  statistics :  Dacca,  138 ;  Bikarganj,  237 ;  Faridpur,  352,  353 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 473,  474. 

Pottery,  manufacture  of,  in  Dacca,  112  ;  in  Bikarganj,  215. 

Prices.     See  Wages  and  Prices. 

Printing-presses  in  Dacca,  118. 

Pulses,  cultivation  of:  Dacca,  83;  B^arganj,  204;  Faridpur,  306;  Maiman- 
sinh, 420. 

Railway,  Eastern  Bengal,  in  Faridpur,  334. 

Rijballabh,  Raji,  Peshkarof  the  AozM^ri,  and  Deputy  gOTemor  of  Dacca,  123,222. 

Rijbansis  or  Bansis,  a  hill  tribe,  42,  43. 
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Religioos  diyition  of  the  people :  Dacca,  52-61 ;  Bdkarganj,  209-211 ;  Faridpur, 
325-329 ;  Maimansinh,  408-410. 

Religious  gatherings.     See  Fairs,  &c. 

Rent  of  land:  Dacca,  100-102;  Bakarganj,  209-211 ;  Faridpnr,  325-329; 
Maimansinh,  454-456. 

Rent  cases  :  Dacca,  132  ;  B4karganj,  228 ;  Faridpar,  344;  Maimansinh,  4661 

Rent-free  tenures.     See  Tenures  of  Land. 

Reptiles,  &c.,  31,  177. 

Revenue  and  expenditure:  Dacca  under  the  Mughuls,  126-129;  andcr  the 
Company,  129;  under  the  Crown,  129, 180 ;  Bikaiganj,  217-220;  Faiidpur, 
341-343;  Maimansinh,  462-464. 

Rhea  grass,  cultivation  of,  88. 

Rice  crop  :  Dacca  :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  25  ;  usual  orchis,  and 
mode  of  cultivation,  82,  83,  90 ;  names  of  plant  in  different  stages,  and  of 
preparations  made  from  rice,  90,  91  ;  out-turn  of  rice,  &c.,  91,  92.  BiLkar- 
ganj :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  171  ;  usual  crops,  with  names  of 
minor  varieties,  of  plant  in  different  stages,  and  of  preparations  made  from 
rice,  202-204;  out-turn  of  rice,  &&,  205.  Farfdpur :  long-stemmed  rice  and 
its  varieties,  276  ;  usual  crops,  with  mode  of  cultivation,  names  of  varieties, 
and  of  plant  in  different  stages,  296-300 ;  husking  the  grain,  300 ;  prepara- 
tions made  from  rice,  301-304 ;  extension  of  cultivation,  304 ;  out-turn  of 
rice,  &c.,  315,  316.  Maimansinh  :  long-stemmed  rice  and  its  varieties,  390  ; 
usual  crops,  with  names  of  varieties,  419,  420  ;  mode  of  cultivation,  and  pre- 
parations made  from  rice,  420,  421  ;  out-turn  of  rice,  &c,  442,  443. 

Rights  of  cultivators.     See  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Occupancy  Rights. 

Rivers:  Dacca,  20-22;   Bdkarganj,  159-168;  Faridpur,  260-268;  Maimansinh, 

3»5-387- 
River  traffic,  23,  24,  170,  269,  388,  389. 

Roads,  means  of  communication,  &c.:  Dacca,    106-108,   119^  121;  Bikaiganj, 

214  ;  Faridpur,  333,  334 ;  Maimansinh,  458,  459. 

Roman  Catholic  Christians,  60,  199. 

Rotation  of  crops,  102,  211,  330,  427,  457. 

SXbhXr,  town  in  Dacca,  former  capital  of  a  Bhuiyi  Riji^  23,  63,  72. 

Sadgop  caste  in  Dacca,  its  subdivisions,  48,  49. 

Safflower  or  kusum,  cultivation^and  export,  74,  90,  204,  31a 

Sihibganj,  trading  village  in  Bikarganj,  201. 

Sal,  a  timber  tree,  384. 

Salimihid /far^and,  historical  sketch  of,  223,  224. 

Salt,  importation  of,  23  ;  found  in  Bikarganj,  175,  224. 

Samij.    See  Brdhma  Samaj. 

Sambhuganj,  large  mart  for  country  produce  and  imported  articles  in  Maiman- 
sinh, 415,  441,  461 ;  ferry,  387. 

Sanitation,  &c  :  Dacca,  143 ;  Bdkarganj,  246  ;  Faridpur,  341 ;  Maimansinh,  479. 

Sanyais,  worshippers  of  Siva  who  reject  caste,  408. 

Sdtair,  village  in  Faridpur  celebrated  for  sitalpdii  mat  manu&cture,  also  for  a 
fair,  292. 

Siiyer  revenue  under  the  Mughuls  in  Dacca,  127,  129  ;  abolished,  129. 

Sayyidpur,  municipality  in  Faridpur,  with  large  import  trade,  269,  291,  294,  339. 

Sayyidpur,  trading  village  in  Bakarganj,  201. 

Schools.     See  Educational  Statistics. 
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Semi-aboriginal  tribes:  Dacca,  41-44,  51 ;  BAkarganj,  190,  193;  Faridpur,  285, 
288 ;  Maimansinh,  407,  408. 

Service  tenures.     See  Tenures  of  Land. 

Sex,  population  according  to :  Dacca,  34 ;  Bdkarganj,  182 ;  Faridpur,  180 ; 
Maimansinh,  394. 

Shaistd  Khdn,  Nawab  of  Dacca,  settled  the  Portuguese,  &c,  44,  45,  I2I. 

Shams-ud-dfn  Iliis  Sh4h,  the  first  Muhammadan  ruler  of  all  Bengal,  119. 

Shell-work  in  Dacca,  by  the  Sdnkhiris,  48,  iii,  112. 

Sherpur,  municipality  in  Maimansinh,  with  trade  in  jute,  and  a  fair,  413, 441, 461. 

Sholaghar,  populous  town  in  Dacca,  61,  63. 

Shujd,  Sultan  Muhammad,  built  the  Katrd  at  Dacca,  66 ;  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Rdjmahal,  120  ;  his  settlement  of  Bengal,  221. 

Silk,  coarse,  manufacture  in  Maimansinh,  460.     See  also  Embroidery. 

SUalpdti  m2X%^  manufacture  of,  176,  215,  292,  339,  459. 

Size  of  holdings :  Dacca,  92 ;  Bdkarganj,  205 ;  Faridpur,  317 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 443. 

Societies.    See  Institutions,  &c. 

Soil  of  Dacca,  18,  19 ;  suitable  for  cotton,  85  ;  of  Bdkarganj,  159^  249-251  ;  of 
Faridpur,  257  ;  of  Maimansinh,  385. 

Sonargaon,  ancient  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal  under  the  Muhammadans,  67,  119 ; 
now  called  Painam,  a  weaving  village  with  ruins,  71,  72  ;  sarkdr^  assessment 
of,  127,  221. 

Spare  land :  Dacca,  64,  96 ;  Bdkarganj,  159,  208 ;  Faridpur,  324 ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 447. 

Subdivision  of  estates :  Dacca,  130 ;  Bdkarganj,  226 ;  Faridpur,  343  ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 465. 

Subdivisional  administration  :  Dacca,  138,  139  ;  Bdkarganj,  243-246  ;NFaridpur, 
356,  357  ;  Maimansinh,  474-477« 

Subankhdli,  seat  of  import  and  export  trade  in  Maimansinh,  417,  441,  461. 

Sugar-cane,  cultivation  of,  89,  204,  308,  309,  42 1;  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
cane  and  date,  Faridpur,  334,  338. 

Sundarbans,  boundaries  and  fonner  administration,  122,  126,  221  ;  timber  trees, 
&c.,  159,  175,  176.     See  also  Statistical  Account  of  the  Sundarbans. 

Sundrly  a  timber  tree  of  the  Sundarbans,  114,  175. 

Susang, /ar^n^  in  Maimansinh,  478  ;  Mahdrdjd  of,  384,  391,  418,  462. 

Swamps.    See  Lakes,  Marshes,  &c. 

Tdlukddrs.     See  Tenures  of  Land. 

Telegraph  line  from  Dacca  to  Chittagong,  108. 

Tenures  of  land  :  Dacca  :  origin  of  the  modem  land  system,  97 ;  tamlnd&rls 
and  khdrijd  hustirl  idlukSf  98 ;  shdmildi  tdluks  with  their  subdivisions^ 
rent-free  tenures,  and  cultivating  tenures,  99 ;  intermediate  tenures,  96,  97. 
Bdkarganj :  jangal  burl  tdluks ^  and  other  intermediate  tenures,  208,  209 ;  inde- 
pendent estates,  %amlnddrlsy  and  khdrijd  tdluks^  their  numbers,  &c.,  365-367  ; 
temporarily  settled  estates,  367 ;  Idkhirdj  estates,  368 ;  Government  estates 
let  to  farm,  and  under  Government  management,  368,  369 ;  intermediate 
tenures,  their  names  and  characteristics,  369-375 ;  cultivating  tenures,  365, 
366  ;  farms  and  mortgage  tenures,  376,  377  ;  service  tenures,  377,  378  ;  reli- 
gious and  charitable  rent-free  tenures,  378,  379.  Faridpur :  intermediate 
tenures,  especially  tnirdsh  transfers  and  bemideU  leases,  324,  325.  Maiman- 
sinh :  estates  paying  revenue  direct  to  Government,  and  Government  estates. 
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449  ;   intermediate  tenures  and  cultivating  tenures,  with  their  subdiTisions, 
450-453  ;  rent-free  estates,  453. 

Thdnds,    See  Police  Stations. 

Tides  in  rivers,  20-22,  166,  167,  268. 

Tillage :  Dacca :  rice  crops,  82,  83  ;  other  cereals,  83  ;  green  crops,  pulses,  and 
oil  seeds,  83,  84  ;  fibres,  &c,  84-88  ;  miscellaneous  crops,  88-90 ;  cultivation 
of  rice,  90 ;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c,  91,  92  ;  implements  of,  93  ;  modes 
of,  94 ;  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  102.  Bakarganj  :  rice  crops,  202-204  »  other 
crops,  204;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c,  204,  205;  implements  o(^  ao6  ; 
manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  211.  Faridpur:  rice  crops,  296-300;  extension  of 
rice  cultivation,  304,  305 ;  other  cereals,  305 ;  pulse  crops,  306^  307  ; 
tubers,  307  ;  oil  seeds  and  fibres,  308 ;  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and  indigo, 
309 ;  safflower  and  tobacco,  310;  gdnjd  and  pdn,  311  ;  betel-nut  and  tur^ 
meric,  312  ;  fruit  trees,  312-315  ;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c.,  315*317 ;  im- 
plements of,  319  ;  changes  in  cultivation,  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  329,  33a 
Maimansinh :  rice  crops,  419,  420 ;  green  crops  and  oil  seeds,  420 ;  miscel- 
laneous crops,  421  ;  jute,  421-441  ;  area,  out-turn  of  crops,  &c,  441-443  ; 
implements  of,  444  ;  manure,  irrigation,  &c.,  456. 

Tipperahs,  or  immigrants  imported  into  Dacca  from  Hill  Tipperah,  42. 

Tipperah  annexed  to  the  Muhammadan  province  of  Dacca,  123. 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  89,  310,  421  ;  import  of,  114,  216  ;  export  of,  461. 

Todar  Mall,  his  assessment  of  Bengal,  126,  221. 

Towns,  names,  population,  and  account  of:  Dacca,  61-70 ;  Bdkarganj,  200^  201, 
238  ;  Faridpur,  291,  292,  294  ;  Maimansinh,  410-413. 

Trade.     See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Tubers  cultivated  in  Faridpur,  307. 

Turmeric  or  haldi^  cultivation  of,  89,  312. 

UlakXndL    See  Bhairab  B4zir. 
Uitariydf  a  variety  of  jute,  248. 

Vaishnavs,  Hindu  sect  founded  by  Chaitanya :  Dacca,  55-57 ;  Bakarganj,  192  ; 
Faridpur,  287  ;  Maimansinh,  408. 

Villages,  number  of :  Dacca,  33 ;  Bikarganj,  183  ;  Faridpur,  281  ;  Maiman- 
sinh, 393.  Classified  by  size :  Dacca,  64  ;  Bakarganj,  201,  238  ;  Faridpur, 
291, 353  ;  Maimansinh,  414-418. 

Village  watch.    See  Police  Statistics. 

Village  officials  in  Maimansinh,  453. 

Wages  and  prices :  Dacca,  94,  95  ;  Bakarganj,  206,  207  ;  Faridpur,  320-322 ; 

Maimansinh,  444,  445. 
Wahibi  feeling  in  Bakarganj,   194,   195  ;    in  Faridpur,  291  ;   in  Maimansinh, 

409.     See  also  Fardizis. 
Waste  land.     See  Spare  Land. 
Weaving  in  Dacca,  109,  1 10^     # 
Weights  and  measures  :  Dacca,  905  ;  Bikarganj,  207,  208 ;  Faridpur,  322-324  ; 

Maimansinh,  445-448. 
Wild  animals.     See  Ferae  Natunc. 

ZamindXrs.    See  Tenures  of  Land. 


